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SECTION XXII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SgAMSiAH MALIKS IN HIND. 
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[Our author — after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene- 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: 'They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God,’ — therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound — in highly-coloured terms— to the 
august Sultan of the Sulpns of Islam, Shams-ud-Dunva 
wa ud-D!n, I-yal-timish, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona- 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty — the arena of dominion — for their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 H., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 ll., and which bene- 
fits and favours, day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre- 
viated work. “ I have now,” he says, " reached the point 
of my design and here I must render what he says, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words.] 


" Since Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
V of the Sultans of the I-yal-tiraiihf dynasty, and raised on 
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high the standards of jurisdiction of His servants in the 
decree of duration, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an account of those Maliks and ^ans, 
the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni- 
verse, more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Kha.kan-i- 
Mu’azzam* ** , Shahr-yar-i-’Adil wa Akram, Khusrau-i-Bani 
Adam, Baha-iil-Hakk wa ud-Din, Mughis-ul-MulCik-i -Islam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi iil-’Alamin, ’Uzd-iid-Daulah 
wa us-Sultanat, Yamin-ul-Mamlakat, Kufb-ul-Ma’alt, 
Riikn-ul-’Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A’zam, Ulugij Kjian-I- 
B ALBAN - US - S ULX ANI ^ Abi - Salat! n, Z^ihir- i - Amir-ul- 
Mumimn [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge- 
nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the Faith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 

* It must not be supposed ibat these are bis aduol titles : the greater part of 
them are cmferred on him. by our author out of gratitude for u,vours received ; 
neither do these titles prove that Ulugli Khiln-i-Balban was Sultan of Dihli 
when these words were penned. The contrary is prtjved over and o’-er again 
in the following pages. As to the word Khakait, whieli signifies a king or 
emperor [particularly the rulers of Iran and ChinJ, being ajiplied to a great 
noble, without his being a sovereign prince, I have myself seen it applieil to 
a petty Afghan of Idultan, who had been a servant of the late Diwan Mulraj 
on the Iii)eral salary of 15 rupTs monthly. Our authew has also styled Ulugh 
Kh an the father of kings, although he could not tell whether either of Balban’s 
sons would succeed their father, who was not king in 658 11., wlieu he finished 
this History. Moreover, had Ulugh E^i au been SuHan of Dihli at this lime, 
he would not have been styled “ the right arm of the stale,” <&c. tSee next juge, 
and note ®. 

^ In his titles given farther on, as here, he is styled “ Khi'l<«"iJ!*i-Mu’-ag:^run,” 
in the same line being called “the Suljiln’s slave'' His brother also is styled 
“ Ulugh Kultug^J ” by our author after the same fashion. 

It will also be noticed that, with some of these titles, our author uses the 
Arabic article J> but with others no is given, ami, aduaiiy, although no 
i^fats ■mitten, he means them to be used, otherwise the names and titles 
would be unintelligible nonsense. I suppose howeve,, after the fadiwiii of 

**Firuzjang,’\“Khao.Z^m[ 4 n,*’' “Kbdtt Khatyn,” Mr. Bi.uchvann will con' 
sider this too “a dangerous inftovalVon,’* Imt I [U-efer tc* read them accord' 
ing to the Iran! fasthibn, whfchi,- by the bye, Mr. Blochmann is sometime.: 
guilty of— as kttstam'«i',Zaiuan,’' '‘TUjiin-i-’Alaui,’’ “Kluu'i'Kali'ui,” 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugh Kutiugh, 
K Ft an-i-B ALBAN of the [time of the] I-yal-timishi 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithful}— May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power! — for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de- 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm- 
ing than the aspect of his power ; and the exalting hand 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never raised. The Court of no sove- 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant more sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily ht.s equitable age appears like the succession 
of ’Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam’s blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of the arm of Ara^ May God 
crown his banner with victory : make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes ! 

In the way of repayment therefore of debts [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the' mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this Tabakah has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every one of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the arrange- 
ment also of this Tabakah, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author arrived at this 
Court ^ May the Most High God preserve the Sultan of 
Sultans and ® the Ulugh-i-A’zam, Ulugh Kh5n-i-Mu’azzam. 

3 One of the old. Persian heroes—the famous archer— who is also men- 
tioned in the SMh-Namah. 

*■ Several are not mentioned at all, the reason of which does not appear. 

s This proves what I have already alluded to at i^age 720. Our author would 
scaredy have invoked biw-singst uitou Ulugk as “a great monarch,” 

while Na?ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Sj-ik li, was alive, and prayed for in ilic iMinc 
sentence. His tn.muratssion is never ttaWced, „ , 
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in the hall of existence to the utmost In 
Am!n®i 


I. TAJ-UD-DTN, SANJAR-l'GAJZ-LAK KHAN 

The arrival of the author [of this history] at the Court 
-the asylum of the world-of the beneficent k,„g of kings 
[I-yal-tiLsh] took place on Wednesday, the 1 st of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awal, 625 H.. before [the 
preserved city of Uchohah, at the period when the 
feces had marched from the capital city of D*h fw the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had^urned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com- 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-DJn, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak :^n— The Almighty’s mercy be upon him.— had 
arrivS'befeetyshdiah; and the first personage arnong the 

Maliks of that Court who was seen by the author was 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz 4 ak Khan. 

When, on Wednesday, the i6th of the month of Safar, 
the author proceeded from the city of U^shah, and 
reached the camp of the victorious [forces], that Malik o 
good disposition treated him with reverence, and rose from 
his masnad, and went through the ceremonial of receiving 
him, and came to meet him, and seated the author m his 
own place, and put a rosy apple® into his hand, and 


« To tnmslafe that portion of our author’s work referring to the kings of 
Dihlf, without translating this Section, which throw.s much light on the 
previous ones, would be much like the play of Hamlet with the T nm-.e of 
Denmark left out. 

7 He is also called Gaz-lak Khan. r.. , , . ' , 

8 Literally “apple of ruby.” Apples grow in Upper Sintl, but they aie 
small. The description of apple here refetred to was probably such as 
the traders, up to this day, bring dorvn from above the 1 asses. I is usua to 
carry an apple in the hand for its grateful perfume. I have witncsstd tins 
cototantly, and, probably, the custom is not new. ^ 

The printed text, which ha-s lately become of considerable authonty, because 
its statements, in its very defective state, happen to coincide with some errors 
and erroneous statements made on the faith of translations from i inghtah, has, 
contrary to all MSS. copies collated, the words J«! e. 

r«i«r--in 5 tead of If these words-re/i /«/---are tm.ns!.Tt.cd with- 

out that “dangerous innovation,” the htsraA of dcscnpiion—^wy 
mean ‘ ‘ apple ruby ’’—which is nonsense of cour.>,e, but, w ith the nccfesary in- 
novation,” would be of ruby, that i.. an apple led as a ruby. 
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obsenred : Take this Maulana, that it may be a good 
omen.** I found Malik Taj- ud- Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, during the reign of the late Sultan,* 
!!^utb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Khwajah, ’All, the Basta- 
badl [of Bastabad ®], when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
jQhashni-gir [Comptroller of the [royal] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Akhur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Sultan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rut‘ of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
pre.served city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. 

The Sultan had despatched him [Gajz-lak Khan] in ad- 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik 'Izz-ud- 

These words might, certainly, be translated “a ruby like an apple in shape,” 
but I think this very unlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of' that 
ske would be a very costly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. 

‘J Or be, Bust-abad. The name is doubtful. 

1 This place, in most of the copies of the text is written for 

— L'anj-rTif for Banj-rut, and also Ganj-rub but Wanj.rut is a well- 

known place, giving name to a fargamh. At present there is a tolerably 
strong fort there, and it is now contained in the Bahawal-pur state. At the period 
GajZ'lak Khan held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Biah then 
flowed in its old bed. Between Wanj-rut and Multan no river then existed, 
whilst the Lost River— the Hakya and its feeders, now the Sutlaj or Ghara, 
separated it from Bikanir, In Persian words v k sometimes used for , but in 
Sanskrit words, or words derived from tliat language, is often substituted 
for ^ and vice versa. The printed text, which displays such a profuuud know* 
ledge of the geography of India, has Gujarat and MnUSn 1 ! 
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D!n, Muhammad-i-Salan — The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him !— from the frontiei of the texTitory of Sind to the foot 
[of the walls] of Uchchah. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Dln [I-yal-timish], with his 
array, pitched his camp before the fortress of Uchchah, in 
the year 625 H., Malik Taj-ttd-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazir of the realm, the Nizam-til-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidi, against the fortress of Bakhar*'. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Nasir- 
ud-Dtn, Kaba-jah — The Almighty’s mercy be on him ! — 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city® of XJchchah, with its dependencies and territories, 
was all placed in Malik Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar’s charge. 

When the Sultan Avith his forces returned towards the 
glorioius capital, Dihli, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-Iak 
Khan, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and cau.sed 
them to flourish and prosper ; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
powers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
and the welfare of all [the people] ; and, after some time, 
under the .safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
charitable foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
to a happy end, and was removed from the hon.se of thi.s 
world to the mamsions of life eternal, in the year 629 H. 
The Almighty’s mercy and pardon be upoxi him ! 


II. MALIK ’IZZ-UD-DiN, KAlJfR KHAN, A VAZ-I-IIAZAR- 
MARDAII, UI.-MU’IZZIA 

Malik Kabir Khand»Ayae was a ROmi Turk, and he 
had been the slave of Malik Na.?ir-ud-Din, Husain, the 

* Turned into Tlungfr in the printed text. 

What OcTieliah was in those days may be gathered from the account of 
its investment by the MugJials in the last Section. 

“ So styled because he was the slave of Sulian Muiiammad- 

5-Sam, frliuri. 
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Amir-i-S|iikar [Chief Huntsman] of Ghazntn. and, after 
he was put to death, Kabir Khan-i-i\.yaz, along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindustan. He attracted 
the benevolent notice of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, the Amir-i-Sh,ikar of Gh azntn. 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of Ghur, Ghazntn. 
Khurasan, and Khwrirazm. for warlike powers and skill; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-j-Ayaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Husain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghazntn his sons, namely Sher Khan-i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the .sublime Court, and Sultan Sh ams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi^, 
purchased Tzz-ud-Dtn, Kabtr Khan-i-Ayaz. direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 H., he conferred upon Tzz-ud-Din, 
Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, di.stricts, and dependencies ®, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir ]^an-i-Man~girnH, and, 
although he u.sed to be .styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah — the name he was filmed by — he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man- 
girnt On the return of the Suita [with his forces] to 
Dilili, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz took possession of 
that territory and brought it under Jiis jurisdiction, and 

* lie had shewn disaffection, and, when I-y.al-duz marched towards Uihli 
against I-yal-timigh, the Turkish chiefs nf Ghaztiin put him, as well as the 
former Wazir, to death. See pages 504-5. 

® This fact is not mentioned under the reign of I-yal-timigh, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, it is slated that he — Gajz-lak Khan — had the 
territory of Wanj-riit of Multan conferred upon liim in that same year, 625 H. 

' This name is somewhat doubtful. In the most trustworthy copies of the 
text it is — Man-girnf — as above, and also — Man-girni ; but in 

others it is written all sorts of ways — — ijA* 

The word is Turkish, in all probability. 
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caused it to flourish ; and, after a period of two, three, or 
four years, he was recalled to the capital, and Palwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance ®. 

When the Shamsf reign came to its termination, and 
Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah, succeeded, he conferred 
upon Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz the district of Sunam ® ; and, 
when Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Kuji, from Hanst, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz joined them ; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah. At last, when 
Sultan Raziyyat ^ ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servant.s 
of the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Raziyyat, 
secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
party, and he, in concert with Malik Izz-ud-Dtn, Muham- 
mad-i-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
Through their coming [over to the Court party], the 
Sultan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
city, gained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jan! 
and Malik Kuji, baffled, withdrew. 

Sultan Ra?iyyat showed Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz great 
honour, and conferred upon him the province of Lohor, 
with the whole of the dependencies and districts belonging 
to that territory ; but, after a year or two a slight change 
manifested itself in the mind of Sultan Raziyyat towards 
him, and, in the year 636 H., her sublime standards ad- 
vanced towards Lohor. Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz retired before 
her, crossed the Rawah® of Lohor, and retreated as far as the 
borders of Sudharah, and the army marched in pursuit of 
him. Finding it was impossible to follow any other course*, 

“ He must liave, consequently, fallen trader the Sultan’s displeasure, for 
some reason. 

® See under the reign of Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz §hah, at page 633. 

* Here loo is a “dangerous innovation .1 have ventured to spell the name 
of this queen the right way, and different to the “best authorities.” 

® Most copies of the text have “some years,” and a few “some time.” 
Raziyyat only reigned three years and a half. 

® Thus written in the oldest copies of the text — j>>jl '•jI, See also the 
account of the march against the Mngiials in 643 U. in the notice of UlugJi 
Hiau ffirther on. 

•* See the reign under, page 645. 
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he made his submission, and Multan was again placed under 
his charge®. After a considerable period had passed away, 
and, when an army of Mughals, under the accursed Man- 
giitah, the Nu-in, and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in t|ie territory of Sind ®, and a canopy of state, and pos- 
sessed himself of O chch ah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H,, he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im- 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the Karlugh ^ 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to flight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son], 

III. MALIK NA§IR-UD-DiN, AI-YITIM-UL-BAHA-I. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 
Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] have related that the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, had purchased 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Dtn, Tughril®. 

® The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Labor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

® This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as O chch ah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north' as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. 

Also Rarlugji. I have given an account of them in the last Section, 
See note para. 2, page 374- This was the second invasion of the Karlughs. 
See page 730, 

This shows the state of the Dihli kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz. Nothing whatever respect- 
ing this assumption of sovereignty is mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bah- 
ram Shah’s reign. The ijafat here stands for bin: Ayaz was the father’s name, 
another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 
“the use of the izafat” is noi “restricted to poetry, and that it constantly 
occurs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blpchraann’s ** ContributiorUi' Part III,, 
page 138, last line, and note 

® See page 54^^ for an account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, TugJiril. 
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Malik Na§ir>-ud-Dfn, Ai-yitim, was a man of great pru- 
dence and experience, intrepid and steadfast, and just. 
When he first was honoured by the august Sultan’s service, 
he became Sard-Jan-dar [Chief or Head of the Jan dars *’], 
and, after some time, having done good service, the fief of 
Lohor was assigned to him. When in the year 62511.', 
the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] came for the purpose of 
seizing the territory of Sind, and Uclichah and Multan, by 
the Sultan’s command, Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, ad- 
vanced from Lohor and appeared before the fortress of 
Multan, and did good service in the acquisition of that 
fortification ; and, at length, that stronghold and city he 
gained possession of by capitulation When the Sultan 
came back from the territory of Sind, and returned to the 
capital, Dilili, the Siwalikh country, and Ajm!r, Lawah, 
Kasilf, and Sanbhar Namak *, he made over to his charge, 
and the Sultan assigned him an elephant, and in this 
honour he was distinguished above the other Maliks. 

On Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim’s proceeding to 
Ajmir, he showed many proofs of vigour and judgment, in 
undertaking expeditions and making holy-war upon the 
infidel Hindus and devastating their country, and performed 
great achievements. Once, during the time he held that 
government, the author found him in the territory of San- 
bhar Namak, and he was pleased to show him much honour 
and respect ; and, of a verity, he was a Malik of exemplary 
faith. Suddenly, he set out on an expedition agam.st the 
infidel Hindus into the Biindi territory, and came upon the 
Hindus in a position in a defile, and was under the neces- 
sity of passing a river which lay at that place. Being 
heavily armed with cuirass, and other defensive armour, he 
sank in that river, and was drowned. — The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him ! 

* Already described, in note 7 , page 603. 

1 He says 624 H. at page 542 : at pjiges 723, 725, and 731, we Iiave 625 H. 
See also under the reign of I-yal-tim}§h. 

* See under ]^aba-jah page 544, and l-yai-timish’s reign, pages 611 
and 612. 

* Sanbhar— ^>L— which our author writes as above, and also Sanbhal, 
with /, is the name of a town and district, on the great Salt Lake in Raj* 
putanah, north of Ajmfr. Kasilt Is written Kassullie in Tod’s map, but, in 
the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 33, it is turned into Kusli. liiwah is more 10 I lie 
S.W., in Long. 74®, Lat. 25®, lo-. 
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IV. MAIAK SAIF-UD-DIN, i.BAKM-UCHCHAH. 

Saif~ud~D!n, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary faith, and the Sultan had pur- 
chased him from Jamal- iid-Di 11, the Armourer®, atBuda’un, 
At first he was made Sar-i-Jaii-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the sum of three laks of jltals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre- 
ciation. When this came to the Sultan’s hearing he in- 

^ From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned in this work, being styled 
1^.1 as ■well as Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here be intended to be pronounced otherwise than I-balc, 
since all of them would have fingers, although all could scarcely have had any 
peculiarity of finger ; and, as regards Kutb-ud-Dfn, the matter is cleared up 
by the adjective or ^al added to it. With other vowel points — the word 
Ai~bak — signifies but — idol ; or, may Ijc a compound word, from ai — 
moon, and el) bak — lord — the moon-lord — which, although it might be the 
by-name of one, could scarcely be the by-name of several individuals, all of 
M'hom were sold as .slave.s. The probability however is \l(\^tAi~huk i.s the mo.st 
correct meaning here, viz. ai — moon, and buk — face, countenance - ///e moon- 
faced^ but even then it would be strange that there were .so many of them. 
Another matter for consideration is, that the w'ord d> has several other mean- 
ings, and is written with — but described as Persian b, which signifies 
ly)— and that the vowel poiat.s also may change its meaning ; for example : 
J>ak means a finger joint, aitd the heel, and also, beauty, grace, &c. j and puk 
signifies a frog. 

X have never met ■with the word written el-d and but once met with — 
•with madd over the Alif— and that is Turkish and signifies Jimale, not moon. 
Another matter for consideration is, that, if we divide the word assuming 
it to be a compound word—and take the last portion of it— -eL — it has various 
significations, most of which are said to be Turkish, according to the pronun- 
ciation as shown by the vo-wel points, and also whether the v and e) are 
described as ’Arabic or Persian letters, the former being b and k, and the latter 
p aadg-; but, at the same time, il must be understood that they are continually 
used indiscriminately, for example:— A/)!’, a lord or chief. 2. A ■wild cucumber. 
£uk, cheek, countenance. 2. Ignorant, .stupid. 3. PFeak, languid, &c. 
Bik, finger. 2. A live coal. Fak, aid, help. 2. A defender, patron. 3. The 
finger joint, the heel. A turban. Puk, in Persian i.s the same in significa- 
tion as the ’Arabic u:' bcj — which means, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 
ignorant, .&c. As well as 3. Delicate, beautiful. There are some other mean- 
ings which I need not mention, but I fear v-e shall be unable to come to any- 
certain or satisfactory conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in thi.s Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

s Literally, one ■who gives to swords or armour the fine water, as it is 
termed, so much esteemed in the east. 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it. Appre- 
li nsive, he replied : My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 
commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor- 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Sultan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Sultan showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Narnul his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunam was conferred upon him. When the 
expedition into Lakhanawati was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Khali, and was on its way 
back to the capital, Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i-Gajz-Iak 
Khan, died at tjchchah [while holding the government of 
Sind], and the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, 
assigned the fief of tJchchah, and the fortress and city of 
tJ chch ah to Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

For a considerable period he exercised the government, 
and was guardian of the people of that country, and brought 
it under his control. When the Sultan passed to the 
Creator’s mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became very 
powerful ; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the IKarlugjb,, became covetous of the possession of 
O chch ah and the Panjab territory, and he arrived before 
the gate of the city of Cchchah. from the direction of 
Banian® with a large army. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
with a well organized force, in battle array, marched out of 
the fortress of Ochchah and encountered them in battle. 
Almighty God gave him the victory, and the Karlu g h 
forces were routed, and retired without gaming their object’'. 

This, truly, was a very important victory, at this time, 
because, at this jSeriod, through the decease of Sultan 

® This is the tract of country so often mentioned in these pages and which 
I have already indicated the po.sition of ; but it is often written in a very 
careless manner [the Calcutta printed text sometimes turns it into Multan}, 
and this fact has led Thomas into a great error, at page 76 of his “ Patiian 
Kings of Dehu." All the references made by him to the printed text in the 
foot-note to that page refer to Banian' — and not to Multan. 

y This, of course, has been omitted under the reign to which it properly 
belongs. It was the first occasion on which the l^ar-lughs, or Karhighs— the 
word is written both ways— invaded the Dihli kingdom after Shams-ud-Din, 
l-yal-timisli's decease. See also page 677. 
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Shams-ud-Dtn. I-yal-timi sIl. awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people’s] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good name of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindustan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed. The mercy and for- 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him ! 

V. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, f-BAK-I-YUGH AN-TAT. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat, was a Khita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultan [Shams-ud^Dm. I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm-i-Chust-Kaba ^ [of the 
tight-fitting vest] , and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i-Majlis [Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursut! was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of O chch ah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the feudatory of Sursuti, and, in the 
presence of the Sultan, he posses ed much influence and 
intimacy ; and when, after some time, he had done distin- 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam’s ® being deposed from 

* This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
slaves, since I-yaI-tiini§ii himself was sold to Kutb-ud-Din, by Jamal-ud-Din- 
i-Chust-Kaba. 

“ Referred to in the List of Shams-nd-Din. I-yal-timisli’s Maliks as Prince 
of Turkistan, who gave such trouble in the reign of Sultan Raziyyat. 
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the fief of Lakhanawati, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court ; and, from the Sultan, he 
received the title of Yughan-tat, and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 63 1 H.* he died. The Almighty's mercy 
and pardon be upon him ! 

YI. MALIK NU§RAT.UD-DiN, TA-YASA’i*. 

Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was the slave of the 
illustrious martyr, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 
had adorned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 
he was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
vigour, and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

At the time that the writer of this TabaKAT, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, attached himself to the sublime Shams! court, Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-D!n, Ta-yasa'!, was the feudatory of J!nd [Jhind] , 
Barwalah, and Hanst After some time, as he had per- 
formed approved services, two years subsequent to the 
taking of the fortress of Gwaliyur, the august Sultan 
[Shams-ud-D!n, I-yal-timish] entrusted Bhianah and 
Sultan-kot to * his charge, together with the Superin- 
tendency ^ of the territory of Gwaliyur, and he received 
directions likewise to make Gwaliyur [the fortress] his 

* Stewart in his “History of Bengal” says [page 65] that Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt [! !] died in 651 H. — a mistake of only twenty years. 

s Li nearly every copy of the text this word or title is somewhat differently 
written ; but the above — jysHi'i-~Ta-yasa’i-~seems most correct. In one copy 
it is written with vowel points thus 

Vambery considers it is a Chinese word, and that it means a writer, or 
secretary, but that does not seem applicable here. I think it undoubtedly 
Turkish, and it possibly may refer to his shortsightedness, but more probably 
to the name of some place. A somewhat similar term occurs in Sharf-ud- 
Din, ’All’s, History, but written TaisJii, but it may be wholly different from 
the above. 

• Its being founded is mentioned in the account of Malik Baha-ud>Tug 3 iril, 
atpage545. 

•* The word here used is — rArtAxo^—which is rarely used by our 

author except with reference to those states and temlories over which tlie 
Mughals obtained sway. The meaning of Shahnah has been already given. 
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residence. The contingents of !Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha’un were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Chandiri territories. In the year 631 he accord- 
ingly led an army from Gwaliyur towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Sultan’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five laks \oi jltals or dirams ?]. 

On the return of Malik Nu§rat~ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, the 
Ranah of Ajar®, Chahar. by name, occupied the route of 
the Musalman forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
[with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppose their passage'. Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn. Ta-yasa’t, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness ?] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads — the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge ; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nu§rat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying : “ Through the divine favour, 

* In the account of Ulugh, Khan farther on, it is stated that this took place 
in 632 H., and yaviH is mentioned as well as l^innauj and the other places just 
mentioned ; but 632 H. was the year in which I-yal-timisfe himself advanced 
into Malwah, and took Bhilsan and Ujjain. See under his reign, page 621. 

* This is according to the best copies of the text, which style him, respec- 
tively, jW'' ’-“h — Lsb'?-' — all the hamzak denoting 

the genitive case— Ranah of Ajar, Ajarki, or Ajamah [probably Ajariah 
or Acitariah], and state that his name was Chahir. See page 691, and the 
account of Ulugh Khan farther on. 

? In his account of Ulugi: Khan farther on, our author, in all the oldest 
copies, mentions “the ravines of the river i>\f~Karanah or Garanak^' 
which, in the more modern copies of the text, is This latter 

river flows by the fortress of Nurwul, previously referred to at page 690, 
bounds the Gwaliyur territory on the east, and falls into the Jun or Yamuna. 
In about the direction Nu§rat-ud-Din roust have taken on his return to Gwali- 
yur, this river is about 200 yards broad in the rainy season, and about forty in 
the dry, and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its course, its hanks are 
steep, and cut into numerous ravines. Whether the Karanah or Gai-anah and the 
Sindi be one and the same river it is difficult to say ; but it is not improbable 
that the first is its proper name, as Sindi is, of course, derived from ui.. — a 
river, and that one and the same river is referred to. 
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never in Hindustan had an enem3^seen my back ; and, o|i 
that day, that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the Hindu confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity.” The Hindu confronted Malik Nusrat-ud-Din’s 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindus were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyur ill safety. 

All anecdote of an occurrence, showing his perfect 
sagacity, which happened during this expedition, which was 
made known [to the author], is here related, that readers 
may derive profit therefrom: and that anecdote is as 
follows. A milch sheep, from among his flocks, had been 
lost for some time — nearly a month and a half — during 
this inroad. One day, Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din was moving 
round the camp among the tents, after the force had been 
encamped at that same place a week, and every one had set 
up something or other to shade himself. Suddenly, during 
his perambulation, the bleating of a sheep reached his ear. 
He immediately said to his attendants : “ That is the bleat*' 
ing of my sheep.” They proceeded in the direction, and 
found that it was as that Amir-i~Ghazi had said: the 
animal was there, and they brought back the [stray] sheep 
again. 

Many other acts of his sagacity and intelligence occurred 
during this expedition, and one of them is as follows. At 
the time when the Rae of Kalinjar faced about and retired 
routed before him, Malik Nu^rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, jHir- 
sued him. Having succeeded in obtaining a Hindu guide, 
he set out, on their track, in pursuit of the fugitive [Hindus] 
and -pushed on for four nights and days, and part of the 
fifth night until half the night had passed, when the Hindu 
guide stated that he had lost the road, and was unacquainted 
with the route in advance. Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dtn com- 
manded so that they sent the Hindu to hell, and began to 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said : ‘‘ It is night and 
the enemy near ; let it not be that we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by.” Malik Nusrat-iid-Din Ta- 
yasa’i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of the infidels. He exclaimed [after his examina- 
tion] : “Be of good cheer, my friends : the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rearmost column of the 
enemy’s army, by this proof. Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of the 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks : 
keep up your hearts, for we are on the rear of the enemy i” 
With these progno.stics of victory he remounted, and, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [1] of them to hell, and captured the 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rae of Kaliiijai 
and returned in safety from that expedition ®. 

When the reign of the Sultan [Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah] 
terminated, and Malik Ghivas-ud-Din, Muhammad Shah 
[his brother], son of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timi§h, 
became the victim of misfortune \ Sultiin Raziyyat con- 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta- 
yasa’f ; and, at the period when Malik ’Ala-ud-D!n, Janf, 
and Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Kujl, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihli], and began to act in a rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kuji moved against him, and took Malik Nu§rat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa’i, prisoner^. He was overcome by sickness 

■ * The untrustworthy Calcutta printed text makes — a bridge, of oV''! — 
high ground, a height, &c. 

® This important expedition took place during the reign of I-yal-timish, in 
Ihe year after he gained possession of Gwaliyur, and the year before he took 
Bhilsan and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
Sultan’s reign, and no reference is made to either Ranah Ciiahar nor to the 
Rae of Kalinjar, See the account of Ulugh farther on, and page 690, 
and note h 

^ This refens to ])!.«; rebellion. ' See page 633, 

* Sec page 639. 
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at the time, and the malady carried him off, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him I 

VIL MALIK TZZ-UD-DiN, TUQHRILa.LTUfiHAN KH AN. 

Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from Karah "* 
Khita. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the [royal] retinue or 
military. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased Tughril- 
i-Tu gh an Eihan. he made him his Saki-i-Khas [own per- 
sonal Cup-bearer]*; and, having served in that capacity for 
sometime, he became Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
Private Writing-case], when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan’s 
own jeweled pen-case. The Sultan administered to him a 
sound chastisement, but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
a rich dress of honour and made him Chashni-gir [Comp- 
troller of the Royal Kitchen]. After a considerable time, 
Malik Tu g hril-i-Tughan l^an became Amtr-i-Akhur 
[Lord of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 H., was made 
feudatory of Buda’un. When the territory of Lakhanawatf 
was made the fief of Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]- Yughan- 
tat, the country of Bihar was conferred upon Malik Tugh- 
ril; and, when Malik Yughamtat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
’Tughril-i-Tughan Khan became feudatory of the country 
of Lakhanawati, and he brought that territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

After the decease of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
between him and the feudatory of Lakhanawatt-Lakhan- 
or, I-bak, by name, whom they used to style Aor Khan, a 
Turk of great daring and impetuosity, enmity arose, and a 

® For the pronunciation of this Turkish ivord see note page 544. 
Tughan, in the Turkish language, is equivalent to the Persian v<oi-d -a 
species of hawk. 

* Our author writes this Turkish word B^ara and Karah indiscriminately. 

* It is worthy of notice regarding these great men of the so-called 
“ PathAn ” dynasties, that nearly every one of these Maliks were Turkish 
Mamluks or purchased slofvts'i bat did any one ever hear of an Afghan 
or Pa^an a slave? 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawati, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawat! itself. During the engagement, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died®. T ughrirs 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawat! — ^the one part of which they style 
Rai [Rarh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot — be- 
came one, and came into Malik Tugh,rirs possession I 

When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik T ughril-i-T ughan Khan despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured wfith a canopy of state and standards 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawat!, and acquired much 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was dis- 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer- 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Mu’izzt 
dynasty, in the beginning of the ’Ala-i reign [the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas*ud-Shah]. his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Dm, Hilal, the Suriani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-pur, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-des — 
or Urna-desa] In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 

* All this is omitted from the reign in which it took place. 

7 This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part — Lakhanawad and Lakhap-or, one on each side of the Ganges, but that, 
by way of distinction, as stated above, the Rarh “ wing” was called Lakhana- 
wati-Lakhaigi-or. See also page 585, and note ®. 

8 This is equivalent to acknowledging him £ts a sovereign, but tributary, of 
course. Some few copies have red standards. He duly publishes tliis in his 
Bihar inscription given in Blochmann’s Contrihttions" page 37. 

8 That part of Tibhat through which the Sutlaj flows on issuing from the 
lake Rawan Hpda, and bounded by the KailSs and Himalaya ridges. In the- 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent of 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal. 

In the Calcutta printed text An-desah is turned into — afideskah— 

“ consideration, meditation, thought,” &c. 
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Dihlt, for Lakhanawatt, when he arrived in Awadh, Malik 
TughriW-Tughan Khan had reached the country of Karah 
and Manik-pur. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tu gh ril-i-Tu gh an Khan remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawatt again. The author accompanied him 

In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced 
molesting the Lakhanawatt territory; and, in the month of 
Shawwal 641 IL, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied himr on that holy expedition. On reaching 
Katasin®, which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
side of Lakhanawatt], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
of Zi-Ka'dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan made 
his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
holy-warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in 
the author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their 
elephants, nothing fell into the hands of the foot-men of the 
army of Islam, and, moreover, Malik Tu gh ril-i-Tughan 
Khan’s commands were that no one should molest the ele- 
phants, and, for this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 

When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day 
the foot-men of the Musalman army — every one of them — 
returned [to the camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindus, 
in another direction, stole through the cane Jangal, and 
took five elephants ; and about two hundred foot and fifty 
horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of the Musalman 
army®. The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, and 
a great number of those holy warriors attained martyrdom ; 
and Malik T u gh ril-i-T u ghSn Khan retired from that place 
without having effected his object, and returned to Lakh- 
anawati. He despatched the Sharf-ul-Mulk the Ash’arj, 

t See pages 662 and 663. 

* See note •*, para. 8, page 587. 

3 In every copy of the text collated this sentence, like the preceding, is very 
defective— no two copies being alike — and, altogether, our author’s account of 
this affair seems imperfect. It appears improbable that 250 Hindus only 
should throw a whole anny into confusion, in broad daylight. 

* The title of the Malik’.s minister probably, not his name. At page 664 it 
is stated that Ka?f Jalal-ud-Dtn, who was of Awadh, was directed to 
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to the Court of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to solicit 
assistance. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani — on whom be 
peace ! — was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-MuIk. bear- 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawati ; and the forces of 
Hindustan®, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
^an-i Ki-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to- 
wards Lakhanawati, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 H.], the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar ®, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawatt 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal, 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and payiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first’ took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim-ud-Dm, 
La gh rt who was the feudatory of I akhan-or, with a body of 
proceed to Lakhanawati along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk. bearing a red canopy 
of state, and a robe of honour,- and that they reached Lakhanawati on the nth 
of Rabf’-ul-Awwal, 641 H. This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took pjace eight months after this date. The year must be 642 H. Another 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is said 'that the agent was 
sent to the Court, when Malik Tugirril-i-Tugiian Slian returned from Kayah 
towards Lakhanawati ! 

5 That is of the Antarbed Do-abah and districts lying immediately east of 
the Gang- 

® Mr. Blochmann [“ Contributions to the History and Geography of Bengal," 
page 143, para. 4] is really too magnanimous when he says that “ Regarding 
Jajnagar” I have “come to the same conclusion” he had." I beg leave to 
state that I HAD come to the conclusion in 1 865 j when I first made trans- 
lations of the history of Bengal from as many works as I could find — eight in 
all, I think, or more — and then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this translation. I hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

The italics noticed in the same *'■ Contributions" [note §, page 144] namely, 
Jat-nagar, page 592 of my translation, I daresay, do not imply a reference to 
Jaj-nagar; and, further, whether it be a mistake or not, the work I quoted lias 
the word, and also the account of Ka^hah-Katankah. Perhaps Mr. Bloch- 
mann will refer to the Ma’dan-i-Aiibar-i-Ahmadi and satisfy himself. 

^ He must have succeeded I-bak-i-Aor ilOian in that fief, under Tughril-i- 
Tughan Sian perhaps. See page 736. 
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Musalmans, they made martyrs of, 

before the gate of Lakhanawati . The sec(md day 

that, swift messengers arrived from ^ 

Awadh, &c.] and gave “ow mok pos- 

Islam that it was near at hand. Panic n 
session of the infidels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above t^^ked ^ i°Tughan 

anawati, distrust arose between Mahk ^ 

l^an and Malik Tamur gfen-i-^ii-ran, and led t° stale , 
^ a conflict took place between the two armies of Musal- 
mans before the gate of the city of L^kha^awart and jn 
tinned from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people Appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from eacVother, and each returned to its own camp_ As 
M=lib Timhril-i-Xughan Khan’s own quarters were before 
“e d JSe h^Ihe^me hi had alighted at his own tent 
1;: whol! of his^roops had returned to their own dwellmg 
within the city, and he remained alone. Malik lamur 
Khan i-Ki-ran however, on returning to his camp, co - 
Sued rkdy armed as before, when, °PP° 

and becoming aware that Malik Tughnl-i-Tuglian Khan 
wat all alonein his tent within his camp, he 
his whole force, and made a dash upon Malik ' 

T TCIiati’s camp The latter was under the necessity 

took place on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of Zi-H JJ . 

^fMalik Tughril-i-Tuglian Khan’s reaching the city, 
he emS^ed-thfauthoV, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatdied 
ritv to seek an accommodation and his 

sSty” andftru^fand^ 

thl two Maliks, under the engagei^nt *knt Lakhaqawati 
«bUd be delivered up to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-wn. 
and that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan K^n 
the Sublime Court, taking along with him his treasur . 


. The Jhi-nagar fo.»s m-t have cro^iad f ' 
invest the city of t^h^wap, i author appears to have been 

- dJ Mn^ls of »» referred 

to at page 665, and note 


■.1,'... lis ■ 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawati was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
Khan-i-Kt-ran, and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, in 
company with Malik Kara-Ka^ Khan. Malik Taj-ud-Diii, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-peshani [of the moon-like- brow], and the 
[other .?] Amirs of the Court \ returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihli along with Malik T u gh ril-i-T ugh an 
Khan, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H.® 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tu gh an Khan's arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabt’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Nagir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik T u gh ril-i-Tu gh an Khan proceeded into 
Awadh ; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Shawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik T u gh ril-i-T u ghan Khan and Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran. and each having seized® the other’s 
territory, Tamur Khan should have died in Lakhanawati, 
and Tughan Khan in Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 
the other’s death. 

On this subject, that prince of mortals of the great 

® The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Tughril-i-Tughan 
Kh an must have been merely for the purpose of putting him off his guard, and 
it must have been previously determined to deprive him of his government. 
See pages 665 — 667. 

i Who had accompanied the troops sent to the relief of Lakhanawati, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it, 

s See Blochmann’s Contributions''^ previously referred to, page 38. Tzz- 
ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tu gh an KJjan, did not withdraw from Lakhanawati direct 
into Awadh, but proceeded to Dihli first, and then, in Nasir-ud-Din’s reign, 
proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, and at 
page 744, 

® Not so, by the writer’s own account : Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s territon^ 
was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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and of the less, Sharf-ud-D!n, the BalUii, composed a 
verse '‘i — ■ 

‘‘On Friday, the end of the month entitled ghawvval, 

In the year, accordinsi to the ’Arab era, tta. mini, clal, 

Wai Timur Khan’s and Tughan Khan’s march from die world 

ThTs [one] atl^e beginning of the night went, that at Its 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place m the 
Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion m 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them . 

VIII. MALIK KAMAR.UD.DiN, ^I-RAN-I-TAMUR KHAN-US- 
SULTANi. 

Malik Tamur' lO^n-i-Ki-ran was a Turk of good 
aualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
tapSuous, prudent and intrepid. His onpn was from 
KWfchak, and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
1 ^nslkchios The Sultan [I-yal-tim.sh], at the outset 
MbTsc^rferT purchased hiin'of Asad-ud-Dln, Mankall, 
the toother’s son of Majik Firuz’, for the sum of fifty 

‘"ngSpeSn to Chand-wal' [i.e. Chand-war], 

. This 

for they but that letter stands for sixiy, which is 

„o‘t coni Sa-t-^lan* for 6co, 4 °, laid o',«-c-for 4= 

644 H. The last day of the month is the 29th. 

6 Tamur, m Turkish, si^^fies^iron.^^^^^ 

Jnd\\Sn:SSofttMaIiksofSuipn^^^^^^^^^ 

■hnrp likewise the latter Turkish name. See ^dge 625 

B AU the old RTno'doubt, the place 

pV 470, HishS; 

Banams, was ^ V perished, and FiruzahM has aruscii almost 

Its name miles castof Agrah on the 

uponits nnns. It IS srt ^ t y bearing similar names 

banks of the Jun or Yamuna. iMre ^ 1 

^bich led me to ^Lrtoit.'as imliccd in para. 5 to note at 

loose mannerpn which authors staling that the battle 

page 518, that it was a 1 thendskbourhoodal Chand-war and Itiiwah,” 

above referred to took Sy or more miles apart, 

while, at the s^e tim^ Chand-war cover the surrounding country for 

« -d other cxleocire 

Wliop-McaiE the size «»i intportenee of the place. 
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unexpectedly, the son of the Rae of Qiand-wal, Laddah, 
by name, fell into his hands ; and, when he brought him 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran received 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became Na^ib 
Amir-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at that 
time, the Amir-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an 
[No. vii.]. Having obtained this office, he performed 
approved service therein; and, when Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan was assigned the_fief of Buda’un, Tamur Khan-i- 
K!-ran became Am!r-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Raziyyat — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — he became feudatory of Kinnauj ; 
atid, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyur and Malwah in command of 
the Islam! forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service \ Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Karah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete manner, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yasa’!,who was feudatory 
of Awa^h, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen- 
dencies, was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran’s 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos- 
session of vast booty ; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindu] tribes®, of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter-* 
ritory of Bhati-ghor and extorted tribute. 

In the year 642 H,, when he proceeded to Lakhanawati, 
his behaviour towards Malik T ughril-i-Tughan Khan, and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded in 
this Section^ ; and, whilst Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 

1 No mention of this expedition occurs in the account -of her reign. 

^ Here the word oL.lj* referred to in note page 705, is used evidently 
as the plural of The meaning is apparent. 

3 Bhad-Ghora, or Bhath-Ghorah — the tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, in the centre of which Knlinjar is situated. 

■* See pages 664 — 667. His death occurred on the 29th of Shawwal. 644 11. 
There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 
montli of this year, which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic Jourttal 
for 1871. Tlrat inscription tends to shovr that he considered himsdf inde- 
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was at the capital, he came, unattended, to ManisJj ®, and 
removed his family, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhanawati. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellion®, at Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Tughril-i-Tughaii Khan 
took his departure from the world j and, as the daughter 
of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Lbak-i-Yuglian-tat, was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried. The Almighty’s mercy be upon him I 


IX, MALIK HINDU SJAN, MU‘AYYID-UD-DIN, MIHTAR-I- 
MUBARAK.UL-EHAZiN-US.SULTANL 

Hindu Khan. Mihtar “-i-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir®. When he first came into the august Sultan’s 
service, the Sultan [I-yahtimish] purchased him of Fakhr- 
ud-Din, the Safahanl Hindu Khan was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti- 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 

pendene, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann’s “ page 37, with a translation. 

There is an error in the last however, the words Tugkril'Us-Sultani do not 
mean Tugkril, the Royal, but Tughril. the Sultan’s [I-yal-timigli’s] slave — the 
Sultani Tughril — a term applied to the following Malik and to several of the 
great Maliks herein mentioned. See also note *, to page 41 of the same paper, 

® This name is doubtful. In the most reliable copies it is yiiU as above, 
but in others jslU and ipL The Calcutta printed text has u-jh — Tabas. 

® Some copies of the text have A^—organiaation and conduct of 
troops — but it is evidently a mistake for — i'ebellion— from the facts 

of the matter, as the inscription previously referred to shows. It was the 
stormy period preceding the reign of Stiljan Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud ghah. 
See the latter part of ’Ala-ud Dhi, Mas’ud Shah*s reign, pages 667— -669, 
Some modern copies have happiness, felicity, dec. 

? In the printed text, the vioxAfarsand—fAiWA or daughter of— has been left 
out, so it may be imagined what a sentence it makes. 

® The word Mihtar signifies greater, and a lord, the head or chief of a 
tribe, &c. It is here probably used as a title, 

» If he was originally from Mihir or Mihtr, which is probably intended for 
the place of that name in the Sagar and Narbadah territories, in hat, 24” rd'. 
Long. 80” 49'~for I know of no place of such name in Turkistan — Hindu 
Khan was probably a converted Hindu. This seems to show that there was a 
brisk trade carried on in Hindu as well as Turkish slaves. 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
l-yal-timish — from the beginning to the close-— and the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat likewise, he was, honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had done 
good services. All Sultan I-yal-timish’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state> and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection ; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving father; 

When Hindu Khan first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yuz-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer; and, whilst hold- 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Sultan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne]^ in the reign 
of the beneficent Sulpn, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindu infidels, 
Hindu Khan Mihtar-i-Mubarak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindu and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
[afterwards] made him his Tasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacityj he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi- 
nistration of the Shams! dynasty, the Mihtar-I-Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish, but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht*-dar up to the end of the 
Sultan’s lifetime, and usedj as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer^^bearer. When the august Sultan 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyilr, and 
took that place# this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion; and, throughout the 
month of Ramazan, and on the loth of Zi-Hijjah, and loth 
of Muhartam, the author used to perform the service 
daily \ After the fortress was taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been established, the 
administration of all matters of law and teligion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 H.* This is mentioned because, 

* See page 619. There our author makes a different statement, 
s This appears to have been our stuthorls first Appointment under the 
government of Pihll, at least the first one he mentions. 

3 B 
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at the time of investing the author with the direction of 
law affairs, that Mihtar of Mihtars, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, 
Hindu Khan himself, was present in the royal treasury, 
and treated him with such kindness and encouragement 
that this servant of the state was much beholden to him 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
and have mercy on him ! 

When the Shamsi reign came to a termination, in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the territory and fortress of 
ti chch ah was entrusted to Malik Hindu Khan’s charge; 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar [Jalhandar] was con- 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


X. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD.DIN. KARA^ICASH ^ JOiAN-I- 
AET.KiN. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Kara-Kash ]^an-i-Aet-k!n 
was from Karah-Khita. and was a man of exceeding 
amiable disposition, magnanimous, pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 
ancient slaves of the Sultan [I-yal-timisli]. 

When the august Sultan first purchased him, he made 
him his personal Cup-bearer, and, after he had served in 
that capacity for a considerable time, he acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawan [Daran-ga-oni*]®. Some years 
subsequently, he became the Superintendent of the KhMisah 
[crown province] of Tabarhindah ; and, after that, also 
during the reign of the august Sultan, Multan became his 
fief, after Malik Kabtr lOian ® [Izz-ud-Din, Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah], and his title then became Kara-Kash Khan. 

On the expiration of the Shams! reign, Suljan Raziyyat 

* Also vmtten uiyf 

* Some writers give the pronoundation of this word Aytkin, instead of 
Aet-kin, but the last, I think, is the most correct. See page 318. Under the 
reign he is styled Malik-al-Kabfr— the Great Malik. 

* I fail to recognize these places satisfactorily. One may be meant for 

Dharam-ga-on, a very common name. The words are written — — 
ajfiOi — — an<i and and 
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took Lohor from Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. ^nd made 
over to him, in lien thereof, the fief of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated \ What befell Malik Kara-JKash at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the infidel Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster He 
[then] had the territory of Bhianah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram ^ah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik ^ara-Kash Khan, with Malik Yuz- 
Bak [Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm, Tughril Khan], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah. As Mihtar-i-Mubarak [Falchr-ud-Din, Mubarak 
^ah, the Farrash], FarrulAi, conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Bahram Shah, against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yuz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them *. 

After the city of Dihlf was taken, and the throne passed 
to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah. Malik JKara-Kash, 
Khan, became Amir-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25th of the month of JamSdi-ul-Awwal, 640 H., 
Bhianah became his fief*. After sometime Karah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-^Ki-ran. with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from thence along with Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan *. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 
Universe, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 
the year 644 H., Malik Kara-Kash Khan was killed within 
the limits of Karah®. The Almighty's mercy be upon 
him! 

^ At pages 644 and 727. 

8 In the account of the Mughal irruption in the next Section. See also 
page 655. 

* See pages 659 and 761. 

This must mean that he was restored to that fief again, because, just 
before, it is stated that he was made feudatory of Bhianah after the evacuation 
of Labor, and that, from Bhianah, he marched to support Sulfan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Shah. 

* Seepage 741- 

3 No particulars of this affair occur anywhere throughout this work. 
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XI. MALIK IEHTIYAR-UD-DSN, ALTttNlAH, OF TABAR- 

hindah. 

Malik IHitij«r-ud-Din, Altuniah of TAbarhindah, 
a great Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry. “Anlmess 

and energy, lion-heartedness and 

whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous ^ 

manliness and valour. At the time of the 
Shltan Raziyyat— on whom be peace!— he had fought 
encounters with the forces of the 

junction with Sultan Rajiyyat, and had displayed gr 

"mrn'the august Sultan [I-yal-timisli] first purcha^d 
him. he gave him the Sharab-dari [office-the care of the 
liquors]’. After some time, as the Sulfan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 
ihe office ofSar CJiatar-dfir [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers]; and, when the gliamsi rule 

tion, during the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon mtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Tabarhindah* was given to him; and, at the time when 
the hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
slaves of the gMamsl dynasty, became changed towards 
Sultan Raziyyat, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-Din, 
Ya-kut, the Abyssinian, had found with her, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Malik I^tiyar-tid-Din-i-Aet-kin, and Mahk 
I|^tiyar*-ud-Dln, Altuntah, of Tabarhindah, were connected 
by a firm compact of unanimity and friendship, and bonds 
of intimacy; and, by virtue of this fabric of union, Mahk 
Aet-km, secretly, gave intimation of this change to the 
latter. Malik Il^tiyar-ud-Din, Altuntah, in the fortr^s of 
Tabarhindah, began openly to rebel, and withdrew his head 
from fhe yoke of obedience to that Sultan. 

Sultan Ra?iyyat, in the month of Ahar ^ moved from the 

4 The ambitious and rebeUious conduct of himself and M& colleague m 
sedition was the cause of her downfall, as is stated under. 

» Not necessarily intoxicatii^. 

• This was a KkSlisak district, as mentioned at page 746. 

? Ahat, from the Sanskrit— ’•n^Wfif—the third solar month of the Hindus— 
Tune— July. The Muhammadans, as early as this, it seems, had begun to ^ 
the of the Hindu months. Under her reign it is said to have been the 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com- 
prising the centre® [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reign] ; and, when Suljan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capital again®, and the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. Malik IMltiyar-ud-Din, 
Altumah, contracted marriage with Sultan Raziyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy h 
When Malik I kh tivar-ud-Dm. Aet-kin [Altuniah’s con- 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Din-i- 
Sunkar, the Rumt, became Amtr-i-Hajib, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altun'kh, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rab!’-ul-Awwal, 
however, they retired unsuccessful. Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal ; and Malik 
IMjtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, was taken in the Man§ur-pur ’ 
district, and was martyred by Hindus on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabf-ul-Akhir. 638 H.® The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him! 

XII. MALIK IKHTIYAR-UD-DIN. AET-KIN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-ktn, was a Karah- Kh ita- 1 . a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand- 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-! ^ and he had served the Sultan long in 

9th of Ramadan 637 H. — May, 1239, A.D. It was a gi-eat object with the 
rebels to make Sultan Rajlyyat move in the hot season. 

® See note page 634. 

* They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izz- 
ud“Dm, Bahram Sh ah. 

* Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See under Ragiyyat’s 
reign, page 645, and 647. His confederates in sedition against Raifiyyat had 
now been removed from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
thei-efore Altuniah thought it to his advants^e to espouse her cause. 

* West of Dihli, and north-west of Kaithal, Lat. 30" 21', Long, 76° 5'. 

* These events are related diiferently under Raziyyat’s reign, which see, 

■* In some copies Nisawt — native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliles at 
the beginning of the Nagiri reign, page 673, , there is a Malik Saif-ud-DIn, 
i-bak-i-Balka Eian, styled, Satid-t, but not the person here referred to He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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every office and degree, and become deserving of royal 

Sess and dignities of greatness. _ In *5 

the Sultan’s reign, he was made . 

Tan-darsl\an 4 after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Man§ur-puf was given to him m 
Z Sometime after, Kujah‘ and Nandanah were en- 
trusted to his charge, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period f 
devolved upon Sultan Raziyyat, she summoned him to the 
Court, and assigned him the fief of Buda’un. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity Armr-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before 

account of the favour which Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-^t, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of 
Aintrs, Turks, Ghuris, and Tajiks ^ were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Sultan Raziyyat, an 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ilditiyar-ud-Di , 
Aet-k^n^the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded m the 
account of Sultan Raziyyat For this reason, Jamal-u - 
D!n, Ya-]^ut, was martyred, and the throne passed to 

Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahrani Shah ®. rr- 1.1 

On the day of rendering fealty at the Kushk [the 

» In some copies, Sar-i-Jamadar [Sar-ijamah-dar I] or Head of tlie 
Wardrobe, and, in one good copy, gharj-badar. . , ^ 

• This nlace is generally mentioned in connexion with Banian and the 

K.S tS. Wight be spd. witK^Guja,. The m^rityof 

enl the oldest have .V/ hut one htu .V/und a s^ond .iy/ The 
likewise may be intended for jp See list of victorieSj^ pag __7* 

^ 7 At pages ^04 and 333, our author says the Ghuns are Tajiks, or Taafks 
-i. t dLendante of Arabs born in ’Ajam-but here he evidently ^ppl^s the 
tern as it originally means, and to natives of Ghnr on y. _ 

Pliers of ^^PathAn” dynasties may see that such a term as theirs never occurs 
fn any Muhammadan History. Tajiks are not Scythians. I beg le^e to ^y. 

* The “affliction" that appears to have troubled him was ambition and 
sedition, as may be gathered from the statement in the account of Malik 

Altuniah, just related, and a little farther on. j, 

» The^modera copies of the text have an additional sentence and a vei^ 
here but it is evidently an interpolation: they a.re as follows: As 

sovCTeignty tamed its face from Sultan Ra?iyy?it, on this account, a wag gives 
these lines 

< Sovereignty from her robe’s skirt turned away, 

When it perceived black dust on the hem thereof.' ’’ 

Oar author, who was Resident at her Court, does not attempt fo make us bclkve 
tiiat Sultan Raziyyat was guilty of any criminal familiarity with the Abyssinian, 
jdthough more modem writem do insinuate it, but, I believe, without reason. 
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Castle], the royal residence, when they seated the [new] 
Sultan on the throne of the kingdom, and the Maliks, 
Amir% ’Ulama, Sadrs, and the Chiefs of the troops and 
Grandees of the capital were assembled together in the 
sublime audience hall for the purpose of the public render- 
ing, of fealty all pledged their allegiance to the sovereignty 
of Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Bahram Shah, and the Deputy-skip 
[Lieutenantcy] of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-km ; and he 
stipulated with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, that, 
as he, the Sultan, was young in years, he should, for the 
period of one year, leave the administration of the affairs of 
the realm to his slave [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin], and that 
the Sulpn should issue an order in accordance with all this ®. 

His petition having been complied with, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin, in union with the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, proceeded to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom. He requested [permission] from the Sultan to 
Bsmme, tht naubat and to have an elephant He took a 
sister of the Sultan to wife, and the whole of the affairs of 
the country appertained to him®. From these circum- 
stances jealousy entered into the heart of the Sultan, and, 
secretly, several times he plotted against him, to get rid of 
him, but did not succeed, until, on Monday, the 8th of the 
month of Muharram, 638 H. They related on this wise, 
that the Salar [chief, leader], Ahmad-i-Sa’d— the Almighty's 
mercy be upon him! — came secretly to the Sultan’s 
presence and made a representation, in consequence of 
which intoxicating drink was given to several Turks, and 
he [the Sultan] gave directions to those inebriated Turks, 
who descended from the upper part [upper apartments] of 
the Ka§r-i-Safed [White Castle], and came down in front of 
the dais in the Audience Hall *, and with a wound from a 
knife martyred Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin®. They 

* On Sunday, the i itlv of Siiawwal, 637 H. 

s The period for which he was to act is not mentioned under the Sulpn’s 
reign.' _ ■ ^ ^ 

3 See under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah^s reign. There it is stated that 
he assumed the triple naubat, and stationed an elephant at his gate. The 
Sultan’s sister had previously been married to a Ipi^ii's son. See jpage 650. 

* Where Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin, as Deputy, woul^^i^^’^^fc^g state 
affairs. 

* This is related in a very different manner und^^^"e/feign, 

7'460fl, 
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inflicted several wounds on the awajah, Muha?sab-ud- 
Dtn, the Waatr, but he got away from them, wounded a 
he was, and made his escape. 

xm. MALIK BADR-UD-DlN. SUN^AR »-I-KOmI. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, was a RumI [of Rum— 
RuSlfah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal 
mSi and had fallen into slavery; but he was a man of 
exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 

^admirable morality,humble,and endowed with kindness 

and laudable qualities for winning men. , , 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] tirst purchased him, he 
became Taaht-dlr [Ewer-bearer], and after he had per- 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 
fBearer of die Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
Shahnah’ [Superintendent] of the Zarrad BiaRah of 
^da’un'; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
Na-tb Amir-i-Aldlur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
served the Sultan in every capacity, and did approved ser- 
vices After lie became Anur-i-Akbur, he used never to 
be absent from the gate of the royal stable for a 
save through unavoidable necessity ; and, whether on the 
move or stationary, he used to be always Resent in 
attendance at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 

fortress of Gwaliyur was being invested, he was pleased to 

show such goodness and countenance towards the writer of 
these words, and to treat him with such honour and respect, 
that the impression of such benevolence w. 1 never be 
effaced from his heart. May the Almighty have mercy 

°°t^n the sovereignty passed to Sultan Raziyyat, the 
fief of Buda’un was given him ; and, m the yeai 638 H. , 
at the time that Malik Ilditiyar-ud-Dm, Aet-km, was 

* Sunkar, in the Rumi [Turkish] dialect, is said to signify a Wack-eyed 
falcon, lives to a great age, and to have the same mennmg as Sfaungha 

or ShunViar- 

» WhUsfVyaSSl held that fief before he came to the throne. The 
office was the same as that of Sar-i-Jan-dar. ee note ^ page 603. 

« On the Sth of Muharrata, 638 H 
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assassinated, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram 
Shah, the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
from Buda’un, and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib. When Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Altuniah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Raziyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihlf, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis- 
agreement arose between him and the Khwajah. Muhazgab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khw ajah. Muhazzab-ud- 
Din incited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con- 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur- 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-D!n, Musawt, on Monday, the 
14th ® of the month of Safar, 639 H. The Khwajah. 
Muhazgab-ud-Din, gave intimation to the Sultan of this 
circumstance, and the Sultan mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions®. 
He joined the Sultan ; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’un. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihli, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kutb-ud-Din 
[Husain, son of 'All, the Ghurt] — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — ^thinking that perhaps, under his pro- 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign’s Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 

» This is the “upright officer” in Elliot, referred to in note «, page 641. 

3 Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date. 
Some have the loth, and some, the 17th, but two of tlie best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of §afar. 

® The particulars of this affair have been already given under the reign, 
pages 652 and 653. Here likewise is additional proof, were any required, to 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-uI-Awwal ^ 
l9H.,he Attained martyrdom*. The Almighty's mercy 
be upon him ! 

XIV. MALIK TAj-UD-DiN, SANJAR-I-l^l^-LU?. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-^lk-bk was a thoraugh 
man and his native country was He was 

person of vast energy, manliness, “‘y- 
Lllantry, and valour, and m all endowments he had 
Sd ihe acme. He was of great rectitude and con- 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 

“xteTugus™' Sultan [I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the Siwajah. Jamal-ud-D!n-i-Nadlman ; and, m the 
beginning of the Sultan’s reign, he became Jama-dar 
fKeeper of the Wardrobe]; and, after some time, he 
became Shahnah' [Superintendent] of the Stable. and m 
every de^rtment he performed distinguished services for 

the Shams! reign came to a terminatioti, and *e 
throne devolved on Sultan Ra?iyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Dm, 
Saniar-i-Kik-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
Lpotnted to proceed at the head of a body of troops to- 
wards the fortress of Gwaliyur, and in Slia ban, 635 H., the 
writer of these words, the servant of thevicton^s dynasty. 

Minhai-i-Saraj, in company with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 

i-Kik-luk, came out of the fortress of Gwaliyur and pro- 
ceeded, and, presented himself at the Court of Sultan 
Rajiyyat. On the road Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Sanjar, showed 

• ten some reason why he relumed to the enpital-pro- 

b*l 3 ^u“topmdon in pemon-and oar author eould. ertden.ly, have said 

Sorl had he chL. to do so. MaUk tfatb-ud-DIn, Jfusmjon of All, Uie 
GhBri, is the same venerable chief as mentioned, at p^es 658 and 06 1 . He 
“ one of the greatest of I-yal-ttmiSh's Maliks, and hts name is entered m 
rSrf them m the end of his reign. He too was m^e away wtth, m some 
mysterious manner, during the reign of that paragon of , perfection, according 

ToC Lhor, Na,ir.ud.D£n, Mahmud Sl^h, in 653 H The events whi^ 
him to seek an asylum in Hind, will be found m the account of the 
Mughal irruption in the Section. 

» See note *, page 73a. 
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such goodness towards the author as cannot be expressed. 
At the time of removing from Gwaliyur he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’un, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness — May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him I 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Dfn,San“ 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti ; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Shah, he performed abundant services. On the termina- 
tion of the Mu’izz! reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’Qn*; and, 
in the year 640 H., he overthrew the independent [Hindu] 
tribes ® of Kathehr of Buda’un, and performed many ex- 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Khattbs ^ 
He assembled a numerous body of forces — 8000 horse and 
foot, besides payiks with horses * — and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 
promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 
prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis- 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined the Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati- 
tude he owed him, the prayers of this frail one ! 

One among those debts of gratitude due to him. is this. 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving 

® In the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always 
•written i j.?— Budanun— the middle n is «!<wr<z/, and this is the correct mode of 
writing the word. 

® There seem to have been numbers of the Mew tribe in that part in those 
days. 

’ The preacher who pronounces the Khu^bah already explained. 

* All the copies of the text are alike here — mounted payiks is a novel term 
1 think — considering that the vvord means foot-man. 
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the capital city of Dihli, on a journey to Lakhanawati ® and 
sent off his family and dependents, in advance, towards 
Buda’un, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sorts of honour and reverence. Five months after- 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’un, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, beetowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda’un, 
together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawati, and the decree of fate was carry- 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition ! 


XV. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-KURET KHAN t 

Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak. of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
in all the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
and skill in arms, he had no equal For example, he would 
have two Horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
and the other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
dash on, and, whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
leap from this horse to that with agility, would return to 
this first one again, so that, during a gallop, he used several 
times to mount two horses. In archery he was so skilful 
that no enemy in battle, and no animal in the chase used 
to escape his arrow. He never used to take along with 
him into any S]hikar-gah [chase] either leopard, hawk, or 
sporting dog : he brought down all with his own arrow ; 
and in every fastness in which he imagined there would be 
game he would be in advance of the whole of his retinue. 

* Our author was evidently unable to remain at Dihl?, in safety, after the 
attack made upon him by the Kkwajah Muhazzab-ud-Din’s creatures, and 
hence resolved to retire for a time. See under the reign of ’ Ala-ucl- Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, pages 659^ to 66a. 
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He was the Shahnah [Superintendent] of rivers ® and vessels ; 
and this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness ! When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timish] first rose 
against the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
640 H.j the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan : and a slave of 
the Khwajah. Muhazzab-ud-D!n, Mihtar Jatta [by name], 
a Farra^ [carpet-spreader. See*], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained 

After the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan became Shahnah [Superinten- 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars]. Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’un, and, some time after that again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
[Hindu] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territory. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! 

XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, BAT SSAN-IJ-BAK, THE KHITA.i. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Kihan-i^I-bak. the Khita -1 was a 

» The word used is — ocean, sea, great river, which Itist meaning must 

be intended her^ as the Dihli kings had no more to do with the sm and ja*- 
vessels than Sher Shah the Afghan had, who is said, by a modern 
translator, to have “built great ships to convey Pilgrims to MakkaJi,”by land, 
possibly. 

« It was when the “upright officer” — the Sitvajah, met with his deserts 
in the plain of the Rani’s or reservoir. 

f From this it is apparent that,, after the fall of the Khalj dynasty, and the 
death of I-yal-tiflugh, Bihar could not hive remained in MUsalman hands. 
We hear of the fief of Kayah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhanawatf, but never 
of Bihar, which must have been recovered by the Hindus in the same way as 
Kalinjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and as mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the Sultans. 
The particulars respecting this chiefs death before Bihar, which would have 
been so interesting to us, oar author either considered not worth mentioning, 
or has purposely suppressed. 
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person of very excellent qualities, gentle, hurrtble, and of 
exemplary piety, and, in skill and warlike accomplishments, 
had become a master, and for manliness and sagacity was 
famed. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him In the 
beginning of his reign, and he became Sar Jama-dar [Head 
Keeper of the Wardrobe] . Subsequently, in the reign of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became Sar-i-Jamdar 
[Head of the Jan-dars] ”, and Kuhram and Samanah became 
his fief. Afterwards he obtained the fief of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of [a body of] forces for 
the purpose of taking possession of the territory of tJ chch ah 
and Multan®. During that expedition, one of his sons, who, 
at the very outset of his youth, had become a proficient in 
manliness and skill, together with his horse, was drowned 
in the river Sind. 

Some time after his return from thence, during the reign 
of the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Ediita-f. 
became Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and, in 
the service of the Sublime Court, performed distinguished 
services \ 

He served' for a considerable time during the Sultan’s 
reign, and during the expedition to Santur he suddenly 
sustained a fall from His horse and was killed \ The mercy 
and pardon of the Almighty be upon him ! 

* See the priated text : the editors are sofely puzzled here. 

This expedition is not referred to under the reign, but probably has refer- 
ence, in some way, to the advance of the Dihl! forces to the Btah, the Mughals 
having appeared before B chcha h mentioned at page 667. Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
i-bak, was probably sent to 0chdiahto take charge of It after the death of 
Malik Taj -ud-Din, Abu Bikr, sort of Malik ’ISiz-ud-Din, Kabfr Kh^rt-i-Ayaz, 
mentioned at page 727. 

There are two other persons named Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, an account of one 
of whom has been given at page 739, and the other is Ulugh Shan’s brother, 
an account of whom will be found farther on- 

^ See page 699. He appears to have become Wakil-i-Dar, when Tmad-ud- 
Din-i-Ray]^aa was disgraced, from what is stated in the account of Ulugh 
Eb,an farther on, in which the events of this period are much more detailed 
than under the different reigns. 

* On Sunday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., the 12th year of Sultan 
Nasir-ud-Din. Mafrmud Sfta h’s reigm 
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XVn. MALIK TAJ-UD-DIN, SANJAR-I-TEZ KHAN. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, is a Karakhi [of 
KaraMi] and is exceedingly impetuous, manly, sagacious, 
and intelligent, and is endowed with many excellent quali- 
ties, and numberless worthy habits. He is famed for his 
valour and military talents, and distinguished for his amiable 
disposition. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him ; and, 
in the reign of Sultan Mu^izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he 
became Amir-i-Akhur. Subsequently, in the reign -of 
Sultan Na|ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, he was made Na-ib 
Amir-i-Hajib^ [Deputy Lord Chamberlain] and Jhanjhanab 
was made his fief; and, when the Khan-i-Mu'azzam. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam. in felicity, proceeded towards Nag-awr, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who was particularly 
devoted to his interest and friendship, received charge of 
the fief of Kasmandi and Mandianah, of the country bf 
Hindustan, and there he continued some time. When the 
Khan-i-Mu*azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. again joined the 
Court, Malik Tez Khan again returned to the capital, and 
Baran was made his fief, and there he remained a consider- 
able time* 

In the year 654 H., he became Wakll-i-Dar [Represent* 
tative in Dar-bar] to the sovereign of Islam, and obtained 
the fiefof Buda^un. Since Malik Kutlugh Khan “ remained 
in Awadh [as feudatory], contrary to the commands of the 
Sublime Court, and, with the forces of Hindustan advanced 

® Karil^ is the name of a village near Baghdad, but the name of this place 
is pronounced Karakh, with the difference of a vowel point. It is the name of 
a place [^ownship] in Mawar-un-Nahr. 

* In Rajab, 647 H., shortly after the marriage of Ulugh daughter to 

the Suljan. 

® A district in Awadh, a few miles N.W. of Lakhnau, also written 
Eiasmandhf in some copies of the text. 

® Who married Sulfan Na§ir.nd-Din^s mother, and who appears to have 
held tire fief in conjunction with her husband. These matters are related in 
quite a different way under the reign of Na§ir*ud-Dxn, page 703, There our 
author says that Mdik Bak-Tamur, the Rukni [i. e. of Sulpn Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah’s, reign] was sent from the capital to expel Kutlugh KhSn from 
Awadh, and that Bak-Tamur was defeated and slain ; and that, upon this,- 
the Sultan had to take the field with Ulugh Khan. See also in the account of 
Ulugh Kh|Ln farther on, where these events are again differently related. 
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towards Buda’un, Malik Tez Kkan, at the head of a body 
of troops, was nominated, along with Malik Bak-tam-i-Aor 
aan, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling 
the troops of Hindustan. When the two armies met within 
the limits of Sihra-mu^ Malik Tez Khan was under the 
necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The hef of Awadh Was now given to him, and he proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control ; 
and gave the independent communities of infidels of 
Hindustan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 

from them, . 

Malik Tez Klian returned to the sublime presence m 
conformity with orders, and, at all times> kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year 658 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublime 
command, and by the counsel of the Khan-i-Mii’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital®, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed distinguished services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. 

On a second occasion in attendance at the illustrious 
stirrup of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh ghan-i-A’zam, he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe- 
dition and holy war against the Hindus, and displayed 
great gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 
he was distinguished by being presented with ample 
honours; and he returned again towards [his fief of] 
Awadh. May the Almighty God preserve and continue 
the servants of the Na§iri dynasty in power and dominion. 
Amin! 

7 A place west' of the Ghograh river, in Lat. 28“ 19', Long. 80® 24', the 

Sera-Mow of the Indian Atlas. 

» The available troops at the capital probably. Tire centre con- 

tingents forming it— has been expliined in a previous note. See also the latter 
part of the year 657 H., under Na?ir-ud-Dxn’s reign, page 7x4. 

* Our author ends his history, under Na9ir-ud-Din’s reign, with the force 
leaving upon this expedition, on the 13* of §afar, 65S H., and the events of 
the following day. These operations, on this occasion, were against the Mew 
or Mewra. See page 71 S, and in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on, 
where these events are related in a totally different manner. 
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XVIII. MALIK IKHTIYAR.IJD.DlN. YOZ-BAK-LTUGHRIL 
KHAN. 

Malik IMitiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, was a 
native of Khifchak, and the slave of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud- Dunya, wa. ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; and during the 
investment of the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur he was Na- 
ib Chashni-gtr [Deputy Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen], 
When Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, came to the 
throne, the office of Amir i-Majlis [Lord of the Council] 
was entrusted to Malik Yuz-Bak, and he was confi,r;ned 
therein. Subsequently, the Shahnagt [Superintendency] 
of the elephants was assigned to him ; and, during this 
reign, he became especially distinguished by the Sultan’s 
intimacy and favour. 

When the Turkish slaves of the Sultan broke out into 
rebellion in the plain of Tara’in and a number of grandees, 
such asTaj-ul-Mulk, Muhammad [Mahmud .?], the Secretary, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain ?] -i-Ash’art, Karim-ud-Dtn* 
i-Zahid [the Recluse], and Nizam-ud-Dln, the Shafurkani. 
were put to death, one of the ringleaders of the faction 
was Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. 

When the throne came to Sultan Raziyyat, life was made 
Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stable], and on Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s, ascending the throne, and when, 
subsequently, a party of the Turkish Maliks and Amirs 
invested the city of Dihli*, Malik Yuz-Bak, along with 
Malik I^ara-Kash, came into the city and attached them- 
selves to Suijan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s party ^ on 
Tuesday, the last day of the month of Sha’ban. 639 H., 
and, upon several occasions, rendered approved service, 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak Shah, Farrukhi, who had acquired entire 
power over the Sultan, and had caused the Turkish Maliks 
and Amirs to be expelled from the capital, instigated the 
Sultan in such manner that he seized Malik Yuz-Bak and 

* The scene of Rae Pithora’s victory over the forces of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Miitiammacl-i-Sam, and of his own total overthrow in the following 
year-— the present Talawart 

® See under the reign at page 635. 

* See the account of Malik Kara.-]^Cash Kha n, page 747. 

* See under the reign, pages 658 and 659. 
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Malik Kara-^Cash. and they were imprisoned® on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of the month of Ramazan, 639 H. When 
the city was taken, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month of 
^i-Ka’dah, Malik Yuz-Bak was liberated ®. 

When Sultan *Ala-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah, ascended the 
throne, Tabarhindah was entrusted to his charge, and, 
subsequently, Lohor was made his fief. There he con- 
tinued some time, when a feud arose between him and 
Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n, Muhammad of Bindarh and, subse- 
quently, he began to rebel against the Court, for -rashness 
and imperiousness were implanted in his nature and con- 
stitution, until Ulugh Khan-i-Mhazzam. unexpectedly, 
brought him to the Court, and he was made much of. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam likewise made a representation for 
the royal consideration so that Malik Yuz-Bak was distin- 
guished by the Sultan’s favour, and his disobedient conduct 
was pardoned. Subsequently, for some time, Kinnatij was 
his fief, when he again began to act in a contumacious 
manner, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, i^iusain [son of ’Ali, the 
Ghuri], on whom be peace! — was despatched from the 
capital, at the head of a body of troops, against him. He 
reduced Malik Yuz-Bak to duty and obedience, and brought 
him back to the sublime Court again ®. 

After some time had passed, Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. When he again returned to the capital, the 
territory of Lakhanawati was made over to him®. After he 
went to that part, and brought that country under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar was a 

* See page 747. 

* Malik ]^rS*Kagit was liberated at the same time. 

7 The same pemn, no doubt, who is styled Cha -ush- or Pmsuivant, in the 
list of I-yal-timiab’s Maliks at page 626. 

® There is nothing of all this referred to either under the reign of Sulpn 
’Ala-ud-Dm, Mas'ud Shah. Sul Jan Na5ir-ud-D!n, or in the account of Ulugh 

s This also is not mentioned under the two last reigns. Stewart, in his 
“ History of Bengal,” page 6$, states that “ Ikhtyar Addcen Toghril 
Khan, Mulk [mitiA signifies a country] Yuzbek,” succeeded “ Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt,” who died in 651 H., as governor of Bengal, but, as he makes 
a mistake of only tweftfy years respecting the death of Saif-ud-Diu, i-bak-i- 
Yu^an-Tat, it may be imagined what dependence can be placed upon the 
statements in that work. 
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person, by name, Saban-tar [Sawan-tara ?] the son-in- 
law of the Rae, who, during the time of Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, 
Tughril-i-Tughan-Khan, had advanced to the bank of 
the river ^ of Lakhanawat!, and, having shown the greatest 
audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
[of the city] of Lakhanawatil In Malik Tughril Khan- 
i-Yuz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, he [the Jaj-nagar 
leader] manifested great boldness, and fought, and was 
defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tu g hril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
and again came out victorious. 

On a third occasion Malik Yuz-Bak sustained a slight 
reverse, and a white elephant, than which there was no 
other more valuable in that part, and which was ruttish, got 
out of his hands in the field of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

The following year, however, Malik Yuz-Bak asked 
assistance from the Court of Dihlf, and, then, marched an 
army from Lakhaijawati into the territory of Umurdan, 
and, unexpectedly, reached the Rae’s capital, which city 
[town] they style Omurdan*. The Rae of that place 
retired before Malik Yuz-Bak, and the whole of the Rae’s 
family, dependents, and followers, and his wealth, and 
elephants, fell into the hands of the Musalman forces. 

On his return to Lakhanawati, Malik Y uz-Bak began to 
act contumaciously towards the Court, and assumed three 
canopies of state, red, black, and white. He then marched 
an army from Lakhanawati towards Awadh, and entered 
the city of Awadh ; and directed that the Khutbah should 

Evidently the Sanskrit— brave, heroic, arid— or — nature, 

bottom, 

A branch of the Ganges is probablyj meant here* as it is styled in the 
original, the Ab-i-Lakhanawari. 

2 See page 740. 

3 Compare Stewart, [page 65], virho states that Tugliril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak, 
invaded iht dominions of that prince” — the Rae of Jaj'iiagar, and "was com- 
pletely defeated, and lost all his elephants ; among which was a white one, 
esteemed a gi*eat curiosity. ” 

* This evidently refers to the capital of Jaj-nagar, and not a different terri- 
tory — Sylhet— as Stewart makes it out. 

In the oldest copies the word is cjVj' above, but in others Armur- 
dan or Urmardan, and ^,^1— Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See note *, page 
587, para. 8, 
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be read for him, and styled himself Sultan Mii gli is-ud-D!n. 
After a couple of weeks, one among the Turkish Amirs, 
belonging to the troops of the sovereign which were 
[located] in the vicinity of [the territory of] Awadh, 
unawares, pushed forward into Awadh [giving out] that tlie 
Sultan’s troops were at hand. Mahk Y uz-Bak, ^ discomfited , 
embarked on board a vessel and returned to Lakhanawati 
again. 

This rebellious act on the i^art of Malik Yuz-Bak, the 
whole of the people of the realm of Hindustan — both 
clergy and laity, Musalmans and Hindus"’ — condemned, 
that he should have become a traitor to his sovereign, and 
displayed such hostility and sedition. Undoubtedly the evil 
consequences attending such conduct befell him, and he fell 
from foundation and root. After he returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamrucl, and transported an army across the river 
Bcg-niati®. As the Rae of Kamrud had not the power to 
resist him, he retired precipitately some Avhither. Malik 
Yuz-Bak took the city of Kamrud and possessed himself of 
countless wealth and treasure, to such extent, that the 
amount and v;eight thereof cannot be contained within the 
area of record. 

The author, at the time he was sojourning at Lakhan- 
awati, had heard from travellers whose statements are to 
be relied upon, that from the reign of Gushtasib \ Shah of 
’Ajam, who had invaded Qiin, and had come towards 
Hindustan by that route [by way of Kamrud], twelve 
hundred hoards of treasure, all sealed, which were [there 
deposited], and any portion of which wealth and treasurc.s 
not one of the Raes had availed himself of, the whole fell 
into the hands of the Musalman troops. The reading of 
the Khutbah, and Friday religious service were instituted 

* This remark would seem to show that the Hindus were acliiallj' begun to 
be thought something of, or that even infidels reprobated such conduct. 

® Also written I 3 eg-hati and Bak-matf, as in the account of IMuliamni.ad, son 
of Bakht-yar, and is the same river. The old capital of Kamrud was Komaia- 
pur on the west bank of the Darlah river, and the mention of it and the Reg- 
mati here tends to elucidate what I have before stated respecting the route taken 
by Muliammad, son of Bakbt-ySr, referred to at page 561. See also note.- ^ 
and ® in the same page. 

7 Garskasib, as. at page 561, in some copies. 
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in Kamrud, and signs of the people of Islam appeared 
there. But of what avail was all this, when the whole, 
from phrensy, he gave to the winds ? for the wise have said 
that, the seeking to perform overmuch work hath never 
turned out fortunate for the seeker.” Distich : — 

“ Wealth is best which will be falling and rising ; 

Wealth will be quick in springing up.” 

After Kamrud was taken [possession of], so they related, 
several times the Rae sent confidential persons [to Malik 
Yuz-Bak], saying : “Thou hast subdued this territory, and 
no Malik of the Musalman people ever before obtained such 
success. Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year so many 
bags of gold, and so many elephants, and I will continue 
the Khutbah unchanged, and the Musalman stamped coin 
as established ®.” 

Malik Yuz-Bak did not become willing to agree to this 
in any way ; and the Rae gave command that all his train, 
and the peasantry, should go to Malik Yuz-Bak, and get 
him to pledge his right hand [for their safety], and buy up 
all the grain procurable in [the city and country of ?] Kam- 
rud, at whatever price he might require, so that the Musal- 
man troops might have no provisions left. They did so 
accordingly, and bought up from them all the produce that 
was obtainable at a heavy rate. 

Depending on the cultivated state and flourishing con- 
dition of the country, Malik Yuz-Bak did not lay up any 
stores of grain ; and, when the time of the spring haiwest 
came round, the Rae, with the whole of his subjects, rose, 
and opened the water dykes all around, and brought Malik 
Yuz-Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of helplessness, 
in sudi wise, that they were near perishing through destitu- 
tion. They now took counsel together, and came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to retreat, otherwise they 
would die of starvation. 

8 Out of this passage Stewart [History of Bengal, page 66] makes the 
following, which is rather a free translation, certainly — *'■ Mulk [Malik pro- 
bably : Mulk means coiintrf^ Yuzbek ordered a mosque to he built : and, 
after Uie accustomary prayers and thanksgiving, for the success of the Mohain- 
inodan arms, had been read, he was prodaimd Sovei'eigii.aftke United Kingdoms 
pf Bengal and Kamroop ”1 
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They accordingly set out from Kamrud with the intention 
of proceeding towards Lakhanawati. The route through 
the plain [country] was flooded with water, and occupied 
by the Hindus. The Musalmans obtained a guide to 
bring them out of that country by conducting them to- 
wards the skirt of the mountains. After they had pro- 
ceeded some few stages, they got entangled among passes 
and defiles, and narrow roads, and both their front and rear 
was seized by the Hindus. In a narrow place a fight took 
place in front of the leading rank between two elephants ; 
the force fell into confusion, the Hindus came upon them 
from every side, and Musalman and Hindu mingled pell 
mell together. Suddenly an arrow struck Malik Yuz~Bak, 
who was mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was made prisoner ; and all his children, family, and 
dependents, and the whole of his force, were made captive. 

When they carried Malik Yuz-Bak before the Rae, he 
made a request that they would bring his son to him ; and, 
when they brought his son to him, he placed his face to the 
face of his son, and yielded his soul to God*. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! 

XIX. MALIK TAj-UD.DiN, ARSALAN KHAN, SANJAR-I-fiSAST. 

Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Arsalan Khan, was an impetuous and 
warlike man, and had attained the acme of capacity and 
intrepidity. The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had pur- 
chased him from Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr, the Habash, 
[Abyssinian]. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk had brought him from 
'Adan * j and some have narrated on this wise, that he was 
one among the sons of the Kliwarazmi Amirs, in the 
territory of Sham [Syria], and Mi§r [Egypt] and had been 
carried away captive from those parts and sold to Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr. 

When the Sultan first purchased him, he became Jamali- 
dar ® [Keeper of the Wardrobe], and in that office he served 

» See pages 769 to 776, farther on, where our author makes a totally different 
statement from this, and also in the account of Ulugji Khan farther on. 

’ Anglicized, Aden. 

® See page 230. 

3 Some copies have gji^ah-dar, instead of Jamah-dar. 
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the Sultan some time. When the period of the Shams! 
sovereignty terminated, and the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din, Ftruz Shah, also came to its conclusion, he became 
Qiashni-gir [Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen] in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat. After some time, he obtained 
the fief of Balaram 

During his own lifetime, the august® Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] conferred upon him, in marriage, a daughter of 
Malik [Sultan] Baha-ud-Dih, Tughril, of Bhianah®, which 
territory and adjacent parts were, in the beginning of the 
Musalman rule, rendered flourishing and cultivated by him. 
By this connexion, in the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Dm, 
Mahmud Shah — May his sovereignty continue ! — Bhianah 
was made Arsalan ]^an’s fief. Some years subsequent to 
this, the dignity of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar- 
bar] was entrusted to him. Subsequently, when the pre- 
served city of Tabarhindah was recovered from the 
dependents of Sher Khan [Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar], it was made over to his 
charge, in the month of Zi-Hijjah, 651 H.' After that, 
when by the sublime order of the Court, the Khan-i-Mu*- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had departed, and gone to 
Nag-awr and proposed to return again to the service of 
the Court, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar attached himself to his 
service and accompanied him ®. When they arrived at the 
capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar received honour at the 
Court, the asylum of the universe, and returned again to 
Tabarhindah\ 

'• In Awadh. In some copies Balaium or Balram. 

5 Nearly every copy of the text here, the Calcutta Text included, has the 
words — august martyr, but it is a blunder of course. 

« It does not appear how I-yal-timisb became possessed of the right to dis- 
pose of another man’s daughter ; and we must suppose that, after Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril’s death, his family, in some way, came under Kutb-ud-Din, 
i-bak’s authority, and from him to I-yal-timi^. See the account of Tugi^ril, 
page 544- 

7 See page 695. 

8 This occurred some time after UlugJj Khan had been banished from the 
Court, and directed to proceed to Hansi. SeC'in the account of Ulugh Khan 
farther on. 

9 Joined in the outbreak against Tmad-ud-Dfn-i-Rayhan, in the middle of 
the year 652 H. 

1 This must have been early in 653 H.— in Muharram probably—as Ulugh 
Khan, having rci^overed power again, returned to Dihli, in company with the 
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Malik Sher Khan, having come back again from Turkis- 
tan, determined upon [re-]possessing himself of Tabar- 
hindah. He brought a large number of cavalry and 
infantry from the side of Lohor along with him against 
Tabarhindah, and, at night, appeared before the walls of 
the fortress. Sher Khan’s troops dispersed themselves 
in the town, and about the fortress; and when, in the 
morning, the world became illumined with the sun’s light, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. with his sons and principal retainers, 
attacked him As his cavalry had become dispersed, Sher 
Khan was under the necessity of retiring. When Sher 
Khan, subsequently to this affair, came to the sublime 
Court, in conformity with the royal command, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar likewise presented himself there ^ 

He continued to sojourn at the capital for some time, 
after wliich Awadh was entrusted to his charge. On several 
occasions, Kutlugh Khan with those Amirs who had con- 
federated themselves with him, began to harass the borders 
of Awadh and Karah, Arsalan Khan averted this annoy- 
ance : he led a body of troops against them, and compelled 
that faction to disperse. After that, a slight change in his 
mind, antagonistic to the Court, became manifest ; and the 
sublime standg-rds moved towards Awadh * and Karah for 
the purpose of suppressing his designs. When the sublime 
standards cast their shadow upon that country, Arsalan 
Khaft-i-Saniar retired before the [contingents forming the] 
centre division of the royal forces, and he despatched con- 
fidential persons, and sought safety for himself, under the 

Sultan, on the 9th of Zi-IJijjah, 652 H. See also the account of Sher E^i an 
farther on, 

- See page 793. gljer Khan’s fief of Tabariiindah was restored to him, to- 
gether with others he had previously held. The year is not mentioned, but, 
from the occurrence of other events, it appears to have been early in 653 H. 

® The second husband of the Sultan’s mother. The fief of Awadh was 
assigned to them, our author says, on the 6Lh of Muharram, 653 H, See 
page 701, and note The statements there and in the account of Ulugh 
Hian, farther on, differ greatly from this. 

In one of the oldest copies of the text,"and a more modem one, "Awadh 
and the Kdh-payah.” The reason for this movement is very differently .stated 
in the account Of Ulugh Kha n. Arsalan Khan is said there to have delayed 
joining the Sultan’s army concentrated before Dihli, on the invasion of Sind 
by the Mughak at the end of 655 K., and K«tlugh Khan— there .styk:<l KtiUj 
Khan, Mas’ud'i-Jani— had done the same, and, consequently, they were in a 
state of apprehexteioflu 
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stipulation that, when the Sultan’s troops -returned [to the 
capital], he, Arsalan Khan, along with Kutlugh Khan son 
of [the late] Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, should present them- 
selves there. Their supplication was graciously complied 
with; and, when the royal army returned again to the 
abode of sovereignty and illustrious seat of government, 
Dihli, after some time, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar again 
attached himself to the sublime Court, and was distin- 
guished by ample honour and deference. 

After he had remained in attendance at the Court for 
some time, in the year 657 H., the city of Karah was 
assigned to him as a fief, and, in the beginning of that same 
year, he led an army from Karah wntli the intention of 
pillaging the country of Malwah and Kalinjar. After he 
had advanced some stages, he turned aside and marched 
towards the territory of Lakhanawati. At this time, the 
feudatory of Lakhanaw’atf [Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Yuz-Bakt] had proceeded towards the country of Bang and 
left the city of Lakhanawati empty [of troops]. Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar had not unfolded this secret to a single 
person among his Amirs and Maliks, his sons and slaves, 
that he was entertaining the intention of marching against 
Lakhanawati, and he had neither permission nor orders 
from the sublime Court for this undertaking. When he 
reached the frontier of that country, a number of his sons, 
Amirs, and slaves, discovered that which he had resolved 
in his mind, and they refused to follow him. As, however, 
there was no means of returning, out of necessity, they 
accompanied him. 

When Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar arrived before the gate of 
the city of Lakhanawati, the inhabitants thereof took 
refuge within the walls [and defended themselves]. 
Annalists have stated on this wise, that, for a space of three 
days, they fought, and, at the end of that time, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar took the city, and* gave orders to sack it. 
Tlie property, cattle, and Musalman captives that fell into 

■5 This second Kulhigli Khan cannot be correct, and does not refer to the 
Sultan’s step-father. The person here referred to, as staled in the previous 
note, is, in some places, styled ?lulij and Kuliclj, Kh an. See also the List at 
page 673, and jiage 712, where he is styled Jalal-nd-Dtn, Mas’ud. 

*> See following note, para, third. This is. not mentioned in llic account of 
Niisir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign. 
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the hands of his followers was very great ; and, for a period 
of three days, that plunder, sack, and rapine was kept up. 
When that tumult had been allayed, and he had taken 
possession of the city, Malik Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Baki, who was the feudatory of Lakhanawati, at the place 
he then was in, became acquainted with this misfortune. 
He returned from thence, and between him and Arsalan 

Khan-i-Sanjar an engagement took place. 

From the sublime Court an order granting the investi- 
ture of the government of Lakhanawati had been [previously] 
issued to Malik Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki^, after that 
he had despatched, to the presence of the sublime Court, 
two elephants, valuable property, and precious things to a 
large amount. 

Arsalan Klian-i-Sanjar thus gained the upper hand, and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn Balban-i-Yuz-Bakl, became a captive, 
and it is so stated that he was martyred I This much, 

7 Stewart appears to have used the I.O.L. MS., No. 1952, of our author’s 
work for his History of Bengal as well as another mentioned subsequently ; 
and, when I mention that, on the margin of that MS., which is quite correct, 
he has written, in pencil, that “this person”— from his being also named 
Balkan, I suppose— “ is The Vizier,'’' it is not surprising that tlie History OF 
Bengal, in that place, contains so many absurd errors. 

8 One of the oldest and best copies has ’Ala-ud-Din, Balkan, here, but in 
other places agrees with the above. 

9 Very great 'discrepancy occurs here, and in other places in this work, with 
respect to the history of Lakhanawafi, which is the more to be regretted 
because our author is the sole authority, as a contemporary writer, for the 
events of this early period. This discrepancy is occasioned chiefly from the 
loose manner in which he records important events, which may Irnve appeared 
to him of minor consequence, and from the fact of his ment oning them in 
different places, with, very often, considerable difference in the details. 
Another cause of uonfusion is his omission of dates, and, as his history is 
brought to conc’usion in 658 H,, just six years of the reign of Sultan Na^ir-ud- 
Din, Mafrmud gkah, is a perfect blank in the history of Mu^iammadan India 

which no other writer has supplied. 

Since I wrote note « to page 617, some further facts have been gleaned 
about the previous obscure period in the history of Lakhanawati, viz. from 
the putting to death or butchery of Sulten eJiiya§-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, the Khalj, 
by the eldest son of Sultan I-yal-timisll— Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud §hah [the 
first of that name]— who invaded his territory from Awadh whilst he was absent 
on an expedition into Bang and Kamrud, and had left the capital, the city of 
Lakhanawati, denuded of troops, and the appointment, ^ feudatory, but of 
which the date is not given, of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yugjb^n-Tat 
[Malik, No. V.], who died there in 631 H. 

I must, therefore, go back a little, in order to make the facts stand out a 
little more clearly j but, first, I must refer to Mr. Blochmann’s ^^Contributions 
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that the author was aware of, as to the state of affairs in 

to the Geography and History of Bengal f os, are some errors and dis- 

crepancies therein which require to h>e noticed and corrected. 

At page 37 of Part L, he says the Mu]hammadan period of the history of 
Bengal may be “conveniently divided into five parts. I. The ‘Initial period/ 
or reigns of the governors of Lalc'hnauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji [i.e. Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Ba]^t-yar-ud-Din, Mahmud, the Khalj] A.D. 1203 
to 1338 A. D.” 

In Part III. of his Conirihutionsf page 134 [See also Appendix D, 
page xxiv.], he criticizes my statement respecting the year of the conquest of 
Bengal by the Khalj chief, and says it Avas conquered in 594 H., or A.D. 1198, 
whilst A. l>. 1203, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, is equivalent to 600 H. 
— -a difference of only six years ! He also calls these rulers “governors,” and 
says they were “appointed by the Dihli sovereigns,” but this is erroneous. 
The Khalj rulers, from the “ conquest ” to the acknowledgment of I-yal- 
timish’s suzerainty by .Sultan Gh.iv 5 s-ud-Din. ’Iwa?, in 622 H., were entirely 
independent of the Dihli rulers with the single exception of the mad-man, ’Ali- 
i-Mardan. 

Mr. Blochmann also commences his ‘Initial period’ [Part L, page 38] with 
“Tughril” in 613 H., but ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, was the third 
feudatory of Lakhanawatf after the downfall of the Eiialj sovereigns. Mr. 
Blochraann’s List [condensed] is as follows ; — 

“ Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lakhnauti in 631 H. 

“ Tughril, 631 H., to Sth Z 1 Qa’dah, 642 H. 

“ Qamarud-dm Timur [?] [See page 742, note ®] Khan, governor from 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 642, to 29th Shawwal, 644, 

“ Ikhtiyaruddz'n Ydzbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin. Perishes in Kamnip. No dates are given, 

“ Jalaluddin Mas’iid, Malik Jani Khilji [!] Khan becomes governor, 18th Zi 
Qa’dah 656.” 

[Mr. Blochmann eschews i?afats, and criticizes my use of them as jfiw-Peisian. 
By not using an izafat here, as is meant in the original, he turns Jalal-ud- Din, 
Mas’ud, into Ms fathei', Malik Janf, who was killed in 634 h., and at page 206 
of the Calcutta Printed Text, what Mr. Thomas styles the impossible name 
of ^Chilji Khan is not given, but — which is an error in the official textf 
“officially imperfect” I suppose is meant — for — B^ulicJi. He is also 

styled jAbs — B^^itlugii, in some copies, hut Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, who is 
styled, at page 626 of this Translation [Calcutta Text, page 187, with 
for Shah-zadah of Turkistan, was his father.] 

“’Izzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked by 
Tajuddfn Arsalan KKan Sanjar i Khwarazmf, who, however, was captured or 
killed by ’Izzuddin. Tabq. p. 267 [in a foot-note]— Hence Tajuddfn Arsalin 
Khan not be put among the governors of Bengal.*' 

[He must be put among the Sultans then, for he ruled some years. The 
“official text ” here kills the wrong man. It was ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Yuai 
Baki, who was made captive by Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, and “ some say Avas 
put to ddath.” The certainty of this is proved from the fact that Tatar Khan, 
who now follows in Mr. Blochmann’s list, was Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son.] 

“ Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Arsaliir Khdn Sanjar. He had 
been for some time governor, when the emperor Balban ascended the throne 
[664]. Baranit p. 66. After a fcAV years he was succeeded by — 
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that country, and of the events which happened in those 
parts, is here recorded. May Almighty God have mercy 

“ Tughril, who proclaimed himself king tinder the name of Sultan Miighi§- 
tiddi'n. His fate has been mentioned above. No dates are given,” 

See also note at page $89 of this translation. 

In Part II. of his Cmtrilmtiojis,^^ Mr. Bloclimann varies the latter part of 
the above list ; and, after “Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan,” tve have two 
additional names, “Sher Khan,” “Anhn Khan,” and then Tnghril [II.], 
Amin Khan’s uVaU; but, as I do not propose, at ])resent, to go into matters 
relating to the successor of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Majiimud Shah, I will here 
return to the Khalj dynasty, with the object of giving a brief consecutive account 
of those rulers and the feudatories who succeeded them, from the time that 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of I- 
yal-timisli- 

This event happened about the middle of 622 n., and the coins of Sultan 
Gh iyas-ud-Din. ’Iwaz [See Thomas: “ Initial Coinage of Bengal,^' ybunial 
A’. A, Soc., vol, vi., 1873, pages 352 — 357], prove that he was an independent 
sovereign up to that period, and used the title of ICasim-i-Amfr-ul-Muminin, 
which was peculiar to the Shansabanis of P'lruz-koh, and never assumed by 
tbeir mamlfik successors ; but he did not neces.sarily ^‘s/iare his property ’’ with 
the Khalifah. For the origin of the title see note ®, page 315, and pages 368 
and 389. 

Mr, Thomas also gives, in the same paper, coins of Sultan I-yal-timisJi as 
early as 614 H. and 616 H. — eight and six years befoye £hiy 3 .g”Ud-Din, ’Iwa?., 
had to acknowledge a superior, and these coins are attributed by him to the 
Bengal mints. I am not aware how this conclusion has been arrived at, for I- 
yal-timisih; had certainly not been acknowledged by the ruler of Laklmnawatl 
at that time. I think the issue of these coins may be well accounted for, from 
a passage in our author [see pages 590 — 591], which may not have received 
such attention as it ought to have received, namely, that I-yal-timislj, “on 
several occasions, sent forces from Dihli towards Lakhanawati, possessed him- 
self of Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein but our author, unfor- 
tunately, mentions nothing definite until 622 H,, when £]jiyag-ud-Din, 'Iwa?, 
was reduced. 

We may therefore conclude that the coins bearing I-yal-timigh’s name and 
titles, attributed to the Bengal mints, were struck in Bihar on the occasions 
mentioned by our author in the passage above referred to, and before he had 
obtained any decided advantage over the EJi alj Sultan. 

However, having compelled Sultan <a 2 }iya.s.ud-Din, ’Iwa?, about the 
middle of 622 H., to acknowdedge him as suzerain and to coin the money in 
his name [page 593], I-yal-timigi left Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jan! [who is called 
’Izz-ud-Uin, Jani, at page 594], ShaU-zadah of I'urkistaii [see List, page 626} 
in charge of Bihar; but I-yaLtimisli had no sooner withdrawn tlian Sultan 
gljiyas.ud-Din, ’Iwa^, marched into Bihar, compelled Malik Jani to fly into 
Awadh, and took possession of that territory again. I should imagine the 
coins bearing the high-sounding titles given by Thomas, at page 357 of the 
same paper, must have been issued at that time~622 H. or 623 H. — but he 
reads the date 620. This, however, is not very material to the present 
subject; 

With this fact before him, it seems inexplicable to me why Mr. Thomas 
calls him “this self-made kingr” nnd that “AltamgJi” [I-yal-timish] “con- 
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on that great Khan, and long preserve the Sultan of Sul- 


ceded the tardy justice of decreeing, that, in virtue of his good works, Glhyas- 
ud-din ’Awz [Twaz?] should, in Ms grave, be endmaed with that coveted title 
oi Sidtan, which had been denied to him while living.” Who denied it to 
him? Minhaj-ud-Din, even at page 163 of the Calcutta “Official Text,” does 
not say so. What he did say will be found literally rendered at page 587 of 
this Translation. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, Twa?, was equally as nuich entitled 
to the “ coveted title ” of Sultan as his adversary, I-yal-timish, was. He had 
been chosen precisely in the same way, by the chief men of the country, he 
owed no fealty whatever to Dihli or its sovereigns, was a Turk like his rival, 
phat is more, was a free-born man, and not a manumitted slave — the slave of a 
slave — which I-yal-timish was, and was included among the great Maliks of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muliammad-i-Sam, master of I-yal-timish’s master. 

These erroneous ideas respecting the two Sultans I have felt myself bound 
to correct, according to historical facts, and our author’s statements. 

I would also remark, en passant, that Nasir-ud-Dfn, Kalm-jah, was not 
overcome by I-yal-li)nish until ten years after 614 H. See page 348 of 
“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” and page 542 of this Translation, and Printed 
Text, page I 44 * 

At the time Malik Janf fled before the Khalj Sultan into Awadh, Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Maijniud Shah, the eldest son and lieir-apparent of I-yal- 
timLshj 'wa.s there located, having been entrusted witli the fief of Awadh in 

623 H, About two years and a half after he had been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Dihli Sultan, as shown by his coins, Sultan 
Qhiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, having set out on an e.xpedition against the infidels of 
Bang and Kamrud [See page 594], Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud §hah, 
incited by Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jant [I-yal-timi§lt was occupied elsewhere in 

624 H., but he sent reinforcements to his .son, see page 611], whom the 
Khalj Sultan had expelled from Bihar, seized the opportunity — no intimation, 
of course, having been given beforehand — and invaded Lakhanawati, which 
had been left nearly empty of troops, seized the fortress of B,asan-kob and took 
possession of the city of Lakhanawati. Sultan S]^iyas-ud-Din, Twa?, on 
becoming aware of this perfidious act, flew to the rescue — ^Avith a portion only 
of his forces, from what our author .states at page 595 — encountered the son of 
I-yal-timisli, but was defeated, and taken captive, along with “all the Khalj 
Amirs,” and the whole of them were butchered. 

Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sh ah, died, or was killed, for there is some 
mystery about it, seemingly, some time in the month of Rabi’-us-Sani pro- 
bably, since the news reached Dihli in the following month, or it may have 
happened in that same month. How or where he died our author, “the sole 
authority for this period,” does not say, but he repeatedly styles him “the 
martyred Malik ” [See note page 630], Firiglitah’s assertion that he died 
at Lakhanawati is like a good many of his assertions, without any proof what- 
ever, and his own invention probably. 

Immediately after the death of ^iyas-ud-Din, Twa?, it appears, another 
Kh,alj chief succeeded in acquiring power,, but how, is not clear, and, I fear, 
can never be thoroughly made so. He is styled, by our author, at page 617, 
Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud-Din, Twa?— -that is to say, the son of Husam, &c., 
the i?afat standing for son of [See Appendix D,], which is sufficiently proved, 
I imagine, from the fact that he ■was not at all likdy to have been called by the 
precise title of his predecessor— ^iisam-ud-Din, Twa? — as well \ at page 626, 
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tans, Naiir-Ud-Dunya wa nd-Dtn, in sovereignty and 

prosperity! 

in the List of I-yal-timish’s Maliks, Daulat Shali-i-Balka,^ son [the i?afat 
understood] of Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, Malik of Lakhaimwati, thus showing 
beyond a doubt'that he had been acknowledged by I-yal-tmnsli as dependent 

ruler, otherwise why put him in the List of MaHks? [See_ Thomas 

Coiiiaee ” paf'e 366] ; in two copies of the text, I-ran Shah-i-Balka , in one, h 
title is^Abu 1 -Ma’alf, and by others he is styled Nasir-ud-Din-i- I^waz [See pages 
617-618]: in the Calcutta “Official Text,” at page 177 , Mahk Gazlak Khan 
Daulat Shah, Khalj!, with tivo names jumbled into one ; and, the next page, 

T ran Shah Balka, KhaljL Balka is not peculiar to the Ghaznawi mleis . it 
a pTr?; Tu^ame. There is aimther Balkd-Sai^ I-bak-i- 
Khan-in the List of Na§ir.ud-Din, Mahmud ghah s Maliks at page 
673, and, from what is said in the account of Malik Ka^li ^n 
there were many Ehalj Amirs in the time of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

Fror L coin ^en by Thomas [“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” page 367]. 
his Sks and name-plat;, fig. 9-are Abu- 1 -Ma>ali [Thomas, himself, as men- 
tioned at page 367, was in doubt about being correct, anc thought 

mid in ^l]ii Daulat Shah, Mau-d«d [and there is nothmgin the 
titular name o 1 Sultan filriyas-ud-Dhr, who, before he 

entitled Husam-ud-Din-i-Twa?, to show that Ins name was not Mau-dud], and, 
although’ he acknowledges the suzerainty of I-yal-timish, and sty es him 
Sultanlil-A’gam, he calls himself Shahan-Shah, and also inserts on his cmn 
the name of the l^alifah, and, doubtless, had received a patent conveying the 

tiilB from BoghdSd. The date on this 

, e T 5c ■ 4 jjtdi A— *:«> which may he either 027 or 

6^9 k, the stubborn ^ occurring again. It is not to be wondered at that 
“the coin does not giChim the name Husamuddin : ’ ilusam-ud-Din was h s 
title beXe he assrfmed that of Gbiyas-ud-Din, which he did-not at all 

^""ireXHlLyal-Timisll had to mOTc" against this Malj Stiltan, who, doubt- 
less wlgkng too powerful to please the Dibit sovereip, and he was 
overthrown, and “secured.” as our author remarks, 

probably, as Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was— m the grave. With him the Sialj 
^lyll-tSilorcolld the 

Din, Jani-ffie §&ah-zadah of Turkistan-but he was 

and then governors, or more correctly feudatories, were appointed from Dihb, 

”d the S of thitnt we, Malik Saif-nd-Uin. I.btdt-i.Yugl.an.Ta.. as he ts 

^IfwmSMfo^the'.bove that Mr. Blodtmann has “J' 

ciderlle Lor [See “Remarks on Mr. Thomas’s readings,” m he PW- 
siderable erro L ^ No. x.. December, 1872], m assuming 

fhZ ^Daul^ shah feemf to be 'the Malik ’Alauddin Jani mentioned in the 
■«, US).” Our author very 

distinctly shows that they were two totally different persons. 

Tth. ime way, I *>■'' *■“ fa 

hv the early Bengal Governors were customary in those days, but, on the con- 
Siry saeh titl« were "aver ttstmmed ante the feudatory rehdled^ 

f MoliP rNn XVIII.l TkhttvS.r-ud-Din, V uz-Bak-i-Tughril Eann, 
l‘::umed“S:fSniL“geW MalikTu^rild-Tufi^iatiu 
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XX. MALIK TZZ-UD-DIN, BALBAN-I-KAgBLU KHAN-US- 
SULTANi SHAM.SI. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, is a native of Khifchakj, and 

had been specially honoured by liis sovereign [See note s, page 641], hence he 
records it in the Bihar inscription, in which the words “ Tughril-us-^w/raM/",” 
vjiih. ya-i-nisbat, merely show, as in Mu’izzi, Kutbf, Shamsi, &c., that he 
was a slave of the reigning dynasty, as shown at page 736. 

Under the events of the 13th year of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s 
reign, it is stated that, on the i8th of Zi-l^a’dah— the last month— 656 H,, the 
kingdom of Lahhanawad was conferred upon Malik Jalal-ud-DIn, Mas’Od 
S liAH, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani — the same, who, in the List of 
Maliks at the end of Sultan Sliams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timi^’s reign, is called 
“Prince of Tnrkistan,” and who was made ruler of Lakhanawati at the close 
of the Khalj dynasty, as already related, and subsequently held Labor, 
rebelled, and was slain in 634. See page 640. Afterwards, in the account of 
the r4th year of Na§ir-ud-Dm, Mahmud Shah’s reign, it is mentioned that, on 
the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., two elephants, treasure, 
&:c., reached the capital from Lakhanawati, but who the sender was is not 
mentioned. 

In his account of Ulugh, Khan, farther on, our author states that ArsalanKhan- 
i-Sanjar- the subject of the above notice— and I^utlugh [Kulich] Khak, 
MAS’uD-i-J ANi, i. e. son of [’Ala-ud-Din], Jani, on the advance of Ulugh, Khan 
against them with the .Sultan's forces, and as referred to in note pgge 768, 
having agreed to present themselves at Court, did so on the 27th of Shawwal 
■ — the tenth month — 656 H. Two months after this, which would be the 
twelfth month of that year, the state of Lakhanawati was conferred upon 
IKutlugh [Kulieb] Khan — as he is styled — and the districts of the Kok~fayah 
upon Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. 

A few lines under, it is stated, that, on the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., 
only the sixth month after Lakhanawati is said to have been conferred on 
IKutlugh [Kulieh] Khan, two elephants, treasure, and other valuables, reached 
Dihli from Lakhanawati — some time must be allowed for Kutlugh [Kuli ch] 
Kdian. so called, to have reached that part from Dihli, and some time also for 
the elephants, &;c., to have arrived from thence — and that the sender of these 
things was not [^ulisil] Khan, but Malik ’Izz-ud-DIn, Balban- 

I-YOz-Baki j not Yuz-Bak [Yuz-Baki refers to a dependent or slave, in the 
same manner as the terms, ?utbf, Shamsi. and the like] j and, that, through 
UlughL Khan’s exertions and good offices, the investiture of Lakhanawati 
was conferred upon him, and that an honorary robe and other honours were 
despatched for him, stated above also, in this notice of Arsalan Khan-i- 
Sanjar. 

From these statements of our author, it would appear, that ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, would not allow Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud-i-Jani — otherwise 
il^utlugh [Kulich] Khan — if he ever went there, ito assume authority, or that he 
had died suddenly, and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had assumed the government. Had 
the word been Yuz-Bak, and not YUz-Baki, we might safely assume that he was 
Tughril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak’s, otherwise SultSn Mu^is-ud-Din’s, son, and the 
same that had been made prisoner with his father in the disastrous retreat from 
Kamrud [just related at page 766], and named successor by him. This assump- 
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a man impetuous and gallant, of good disposition, and the 
votar}.' of ’Ulama, upright and good men, and recluses. 

tion, too, woulct have explained what appears strange above, namely, that the' 
first mention of ’Izz-nd-Din, Yuz-Bakf, is that he was absent on an expedition, 
in Bang, when Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar took advantage of it to invade his fief, 
slew him, and took possession of the territory. 

'this also shows -what a state the Dihli kingdom must have been in for one 
feudatory to make war upon another, put him to death, and seize his fief and 
hold it with perfect impunity. 

Our author himself is uncertain of the upshot of the circumstances ; and it 
must also be remembered that these events must have happened about the time 
our author closes his history so abruptly, and leaves all the rest of the events of 
asTi§ir-ud- Din’s reign a perfect blank ; and, from the time he closed his history, 
no other writer, that we know of — or, at least, that is available — continued the 
history of the Dihli sovereigns, until ninety- five years after, when Ziya-ud-Dln, 
Bavaiif, finished his work, which, however, only took up the. events from the 
accession of Sultan Gliiyas-ucl-.Din, Balban, and still left the events of six years 
— from 65S H. to 664 n. "blank as before. 

Vei-y little is to be gathered from the Tari kh -i-Fiifiz- Sh ahi of Ziya*ud-Dtn 
respecting the events which happened in Lakhanawati— for the work is written 
in a gossiping style, and dates are rarely given. This much, however, is 
stated therein, that, in 662 11., on the accession of Suljan Balban [the date is 
corrected to 664 H. in a foot-note — I quote from the printed text], si.vty-two 
elephants were despatched from I.akhanawati to Dihli by Tatar Kh an, son of 
Arsalan Khan. From this it must be assumed that he held the fief, but when 
or how he was appointed, or when and how he was removed, and whether 
Tugiril, who subsequently rebelled, succeeded him or what, cannot be dis- 
covered therein. Mr. Blochmann [ “ Cwi/W/vz/dw,” page 114, Part II.] says 
a person named Sher Khan succeeded Tatar Khan, and that another named 
Amin Khan succeeded him, but the authority is not stated. The title of Khan, 
given to both these persons, savours much of Firiglitah’s statements. 

No dependence whatever is to be placed on either the Tabaljat-i-Akbari, 
Buda’uni, or Firi.slitah, for the events of Sultan Balban’s reign. They all 
copy one from another, and the first-mentioned work closes the reign of Nafir- 
nd- Din, Mahmud Shah, when our author does, takes the reign of Balban from 
Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, and says neither more nor less, except in an abbreviated 
form, than is contained in Ziya-ud-Din’s work. 

Stewart is totally wrong in his statements [History op Bengai,, pages 66 
and 67] respecting this period. Fie says '''■ Mulk — Mulk moans a country 
Kingdom, &c, — Yuzliek” — he means Mai.ik IJsliliyar-ud-Din, Tughril Kh an-i- 
Yuz-Bak, otherwise, Sulpn Mugiii§-ud-Din — ” died, on the occasion of Ir’s 
being taken captive ” [as related at page 766], “ in H.,” but who says so ’ 
and in what woi-k is sucli a statement to be found ? Our author does not say so ; 
and Stewart takes his account from him, for / have lunv before me the MS, 
copies of our author’s work which Stewart used, with his writing in pencil, 
every here and there, on the margins of the pages, where he alters the 7 iames 
and makes those written correctly totally wrong — as “ Aza Addeen,’^ Mulk 
YttzbekP' See. At this very place, in one MS. which has ’Izz-ud-Din, he alters 
it with a pencil to yalal Addee/i Khany, and, in hLs History, tliis same name is 
thus given. Tliis enabled me to discover that I had the identical copies he 
used, before me. 
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The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of 

As I have already shoivn, our author does not give the date cf Tugbril Khan- 
i-Yux-Bak’s death [see page 766], aiul there is not a word more used than I 
Ijave rendered above ; yet Stew'art goes on to say that Jalal Addeen Khauy 
[A'Amij', that is Kha ui. I suppose, signifying Khan-.f/5/>, the o£ice or dignity 
of Khan] was sent to take possession uf the province of Luckiiowty, “as soon 
as the death of Mnlk Yuzbaic was known at Court.” There is not the least 
authority for all this, more than our author’s words above ; and yet hLs state- 
ment respecting the elephants and treasure, and the name of ’Izz-ud-Din-Bal- 
ban-i-Yuz-Baki, is ignored altogether or changed at the caprice of Stewart into 
“Jalal Addeen Khany ” 1 

vStewart then perpetrates a terrible blunder, in cotrsequence of altering the 
names given by our author, in stating, that it was this Jalal Addeen Khany who 
was killed in battle with Irsiliau Khan [Arsakan Khau-i-Sanjar], the Imperial 
Governor of Kurrah [Karah?], who had been intrusted with the command of 
an army to stibdjie the Raja of Callhtgar\)AxL)\'!xyax'i\ in Bundelcund,” &c. [see 
our author’s statement, page 769], and then crowns the blunder with another still 
greater in making Taj-ud-DEn, Arsalan Khaii-i-Sanjar. whom he here styles 
“/w Al Mulk, ToJ addeeen Irsilan Khan Sunjir,” the sender of the elephants, 
for he says [page 6S], that, in consequence of his sending “elephants, horses, 
and other property of the murdered chief, as a bribe to the flagitious minister 
[all this is his own amplification of our author’s simple statements], the Vizier 
[Wazlr?] of the contemptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked,” 

He then goes on to say, under his account of “Art Addeen,” that, “The 
Governor, Jelal Addeen, returning soon afterwards, an engagement took place, 
in the month of fumad [there are two months named Jamadi — the first and 
Jamadi], 657, between the tiuo chiefs. The latter (sic) was slain in the 
contest [he is the murdered chief just before]; and the plunder of his property 
having been remitted to Dehly procured the confirmation of the usurper. He 
continued to rule Bengal for two years, and died at Lucknowty in the 
year 659.” 

Whether Stewart obtained these dates from the very modern Rfaz-us-Salatin, 
which eschews its authorities;, referred to by Mr. Blochmann in his “ Contri- 
butions,” page I, 1 cannot say, or whether they were taken from some such 
work as I have shown Firiglitah’s to be, but these dates are certainly to be 
doubted, unless some authority for them is forthcoming. 

The Taba!^at-i- Akbari says— evidently copying our author, after a fashion — in 
656 H., “Malik Jalal-ud-Dm-i-Jan5”—i. e. Jalal-ud-Din, son of ’Ala-ud-Din, 
JanE — *“ was presented with an honorary robe, and sent to Lakhanawati,” and 
that, “ in 657 H., he sent two elephants, jewels, &c.” Immediately alter, it is 
stated that “ Malik ’Izz-ud-DEn, Kaghiu Khan. 7iiho is mentioned above, died in 
Rajab ” of that yea". Now this is a pretty hash, but if the reader will look 
at the passages under Nasir-ud-DIn, Ma^imud Shah’s reigtt, and in the account 
of Ulugh Kh an, previously referred to, and compare them with the work in 
question, he will find that the author of the Tabaljcat-i- Akbari has turned Tzz- 
ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, into ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kagilu Khan, the 
seditious feudatory of Sind, who marched upon DihlE, in concert with Kutlugh 
Khan. Nasir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud ghah’s step-father, in 655 H., who is the 
person “ mentioned above ” immediately before in that work, and who was never 
in Bengal in his life. He, too, did not die in Rajab, 657 H., for he was living 
when our author closed his history; in 658 H., as may be found at page 786. 

The Tabakat-i- Akbari, and Firishtah, both make the same great blunder 

3 » 
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a merchant, when before the fortress of Man^a- 

throughout Naiir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign of confusing ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-A«£;^/« Khan, with Ulug^ JOian’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i- 
Kashli Kh an, who died oh the 20th of Rajab, 657 H. In fact, because the 
name Balhan ocoxn,, Kashlu Khan is often mistaken, in that work, for Ulugh 
Kh an himself. Firishtah of course, by copying from the Tabahat-i-Akbarl, 
copies all its blunders, without exception. 

From what our author states in different places in this work, it may be 
suJ)/>os€d, merely, that, when Malik Jalal-ud-Din [Kulich Khan], Mas’ud Shah, 
sou of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Janl, was ajjpointed to the government of 
Lakhanawati, in the last month of the year 656 H., there must either have been 
a vacancy, or the Court had determined to oust Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Tughrii 
Khiiii-i-Yuz-Bak, who had invaded it, and usurped the fief; and, if the former, 
it must, mall probability, have been caused by his death. 

If this latter supposition be correct, the ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-YTiz-Baki, 
raeuLioned by our author, who is evidently (he same person who is referred to at 
page 827— Kutlugh Khan’s [the Sultan’s father-in-law] son-imlaw — who 
became Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, when ’Imad ud-Din-i- Ray ]han conspired against 
Ulugh, Kh an, must have been confirmed in it by the Court of Dihli. 

1 think he must have been a dependent of Tughril’s. not his son, for [his 
reason, that, when referring to a son, our author merely adds the father’s name 
to the son’s, using the izafat iox bin [see Appendix C], namely; - Mu]^ammad- 
i-Sam, Mas’ud-i-Jani, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, and the like ; but, when he refers to a 
retainer, freednmn, or slave, he always adds the yd-i-tiisbat, signifying relation 
or connexion, to the person’s name, as, Sultanf, l^utbf, Shainsf. Ayazf, Yuz- 
Bakf,— as previously stated. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. which quotes our author largely, as far it goes, 
throws a little more light than others on this subject [Alfi, possibly, which I 
have not the means of examining just at this time, might throw more], although 
very meagre. It states that Malik, ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, ruled over Lakhaiiawaj:! 
three years, and was removed. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-YugJian-Tat, succeeded, and died in 633 H. Our 
author says he died in 631 H. 

'Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, succeeded him and held the govern- 
ment thirteen years and some months [to the end of the year 642 h. See 
page 740]. 

;Kf-ran-i-Tamur Sian succeeded and held it ten years [two years less two 
mouths. He died in 644 H. See page 741] ; and, after him, in Nafir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, Ujitiyalr-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tug^ril Eihan, who 
assumed the title of Sultan Mu^i§-ud-Din, became feudatory. 

The Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi .says “this assumption of sovereignty took place 
in Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban’s reign, but God knows best." lie ruled 
over Lakhanawati twenty-six years [from the death of ]g!i-ian-i-Tamur Kh ali, 
twenty-six years w'ould bring us to Shawwal, 670 H., however], and, after 
him, Sultan ^^iySs-ud-Din, Balban, conferred Lakhanawati upon his 
youngest son, Bughra Elan. 

The Gauy MS., previously referred to [in note page 558], also states that 
Yfiz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan reigned twenty-six years, from 653 H. to 682 H., 
and both authors make the same mistake with respect to Ki-ran-i-Tamur 
Kh an’s holding the government Un years instead of two j but, in this matter, 
our author himself gives the date of his being ousted from Lakhapawaj:! as the 
Ust month of 642 n. 
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war \ At the outset [of his career] he became Cup-bearer, 
and, after he had served the Sultan some time, he was 
made Shrab-Dar [Purveyor of Drinkables], when before 
the fortress of Gwaliyur. Subsequently, Barhamun * [or 
-Barhanmun] was assigned to him in fief ; and, after some 
time, the fief of Baran was entrusted to him. 

When the Shamsi reign came to its termination, in the 
outbreak of the Turkish Amirs in the camp of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Ftruz Shah, at Tara’in^ he was the ring- 
leader. On the Rukni reign passing away, and the dis- 
affection of Malik Jani and Malik Kujl^ towards Sultan 
Raziyyat continuing, during the conflicts [which then took 
place,] before the gate of the city of Dihli, between the 
Turkish Amirs who were the slaves of the [late] Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, and who were present in the 
service of Sultan Raziyyat’s Court, Malik Balkan fell cap- 
tive into the hands of the rebels.. He again obtained his 
release, and was treated with distinguished honour and 

It seems utterly impossible, in the face of Ziya-ud-Dln, Barani’s statement 
about Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son — Tatar Kh an — that Tugiril Sh,a.n-i*Yuz- 
Bak, otherwise Sultan Mughis-ud-Din, whb is said to have been mortally 
wounded in the retteat from Kamrud, and died there, and the Tughril. who 
also assumed the very same title of Mughls-ud-Dln, and was killed on the 
frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, can be one and the same person ; but such 
the works above quoted consider to be the case ; and, from the remark of Mr. 
Blochmann, in his “ Contributions" [Part I. fifth line, page 39], he seems to 
entertain the same opinion. 

Farther research may throw more light on this matter of Tughril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak’s, and Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s successor to the fief of Lakhanawati ; 
but, at present, the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

Thomas, in his "PathXn Kings of Dehli,” gives, at page 8, a list of 
the rulers and kings of Bengal, in which he styles Ikhtiyar-ud»Din, Yuz-Bak- 
i.Tugliril Eihan. Yuzbeg, and ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i-Yuz-Bakf, Uzbegi. and, in 
a note, says “These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persi text of ^ 
Minhaj-»r-Siraj, who seems to have designed to mark a ^difference in the pro- 
nunciation” ! This is erroneous; the words are— and 
nisbat, is merely added to the last, and nothing indicates any g in the names. 

1 This was in 624 M. See page 611. 

s This is one of the two places referred to at page 746, and I fail to recognize 
it. It is written, in the original, in various ways ; but the above is contained 
in the majority of the copies — others, according to the ratio in 
which they are to be depended upon, ov — [Hindun?] 

and It may possibly be meant for Burhnawah, anglicized Bur- 

nawa, LaL 29° 7', -Long. 77° 29'. 

s Now A’gim-abad-i-Talawayi, the scene of Rae Pithora’s victoiy and sub- 
sequerit defeat. See page 635. 

* Not they only : there were several others. Sec page 639. 
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favour ; and, -when tlid reign of Sulpn Ra?iyyat lapsed, and 
the throne of sovereignty devolved on Sultan Mu’izz-tid- 
Din, Bahram Shah, he was honoured as heretofore, until 
the time when the Khwajah. Muhazgab-ud-Din, the Wazir, 
caused animosity to show itself between that Sultan and 
his Turkish Amirs, as is recorded [under his reign]. 
Previous to this, the whole of the Amirs and Maliks had 
entered into a compact together to expel Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from the throne. In the year 
640 H., the whole of them, in concert together, advanced to 
the gate of the city of Dihli ®, and, for a period of five 
months or more, this hostility and strife went on ; and, vrhen 
the city was taken by the Maliks [and Amirs], the ring- 
leader in this outbreak was Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Baiban-i- 
Kashlu Khan. 

Early in the day on which the troops of the Amirs [and 
Maliks] entered the city, Malik Balban proceeded to the 
Royal Palace, and once, by his command, a proclamation 
was circulated throughout the city [announcing his assump- 
tion of the sovereignty]. Immediately, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Aet-kin, of Kuhram, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-^^tlj:- 
luk, and Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, and several other 
Amirs, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and repudiated 
that proclamation*, and, in concert together, brought forth 
the sons of the late Sultan [I-yal-timish], and the princes 
who were in confinement. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he took part with them, and they raised *Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the throne. He assigned the 
territory of Nag-awr, together with an elephant’', to Malik 
Balban, and he proceeded thither. 

After some time had passed, when an army of the 
infidels of Chin [Mughals] appeared before the fortress of 
Ochcliah and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah, marched 
from the capital with the troops of Islam towards the river 
Biah to repel them, Malik Balban came from Nag-awr with 
a body of troops [and joined the Sultan’s army], and that 

* See under the reign, pages 658-662, 

* See pages 660 and 661 and note K 

r This was accounted a great honour in these days, as may be seen from 
yrhat is stated at page 650, note •. 
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momaritoiis affair terminated succe-ssfully. When the army 
of infidels retired from before C chch ah precipitately, Malik 
Balban returned to Nag-awr again, and Multan was placed 
under his charge®. 

When the Sultan of Islam, Nt§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
ascended the throne of sovereignty— May it ever continue ! 
— after Malik Balban had come [to Court.?] he, on several 
occasions, made a request for O chch ah together with 
Multan. This was acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr should be 
relinquished, by him, to other Maliks who are servants of 
the government, and that the Court should have the 
nomination {of them] 

After he brought C chch ah under his jurisdiction, he 
still continued to retain possession of Nag-awr, and did not 
relinquish it. The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam — The Almighty 
perpetuate his reign! — with the Maliks of Islam — Be 
victory always theirs I — ^particularly the Edian-i-Mu’azzam. 
Ulug]^ Khan-i-A’zam — Be his Khilafat * perpetuated ! — 
determined to proceed from the capital in the direction of 
Nag-awr. On the SultSn’s reaching that part, after making 
much difficulty of the matter, and protracting as long as 
possible, in the semblance of submission, Malik Balban 
presented himself [in the Suljtan’s presence], relinquished 
Nag-awr, and proceeded towards C chch ah. 

When the territory of C chch ah and Multan was made over 
to Malik Balban's charge from the sublime Court. Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh*,lrom the direction of [the 

8 See note page 667, para. 4, and proceedings of Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Hasan, the Karlu gh. in the last Section. 

* Our author has just above said that Multnn was naade over to him before 
this. He means that the understanding was, that, if he got UcJi^ah as’well 
as Multan, Nag-awr was to be relinquished. After he was compelled to give 
it up, Ulugii Khan’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, i-bak-i-KasJili Khan, got that fief. 
See page 798. 

^ Khilafat signifies deputy-ship, or lieutenancy, as well as imperial dignity 
and monarchy, but, under any circumstances, the Sulfan was alive when this 
was written. 

® Some details are necessary respecting the Karlugh Turks, which I must 
reserve for the concluding Section, in which Malik Saif-ud-Din, H^san, again 
appears, and his previous history is referred to. I will merely observe here, 
that he had appeared before Multan long before this— soon after the death of 
Sultan I-yal-timi sh. who, it will be remembered was inarching 
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territory of] Banian brought an army before ^e gate of 

Multan in ordertopossesshimself of that city , [and fortres], 

and Malik Balban advanced from Uchshah to repel hi . 
When the two armies came opposite to each other, a band 
of warriors and heroic men in Malik Balban s service, to 
the number of about fifty picked horsemen, h^.ng formed 
a ring, attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the l^ariugh, 
charged into the centre [of his army], and Malik Hasan 
was slain, the greater part of those heroic men, who dis- 
played such impetuosity, having fallen in the attack. 
Malik Balban entered the fortress of Multan ; and the 
Karlugh troops kept the death of their Malik concealed . 
and pitched their camp before the gate of the city of 
Multan, Emissaries passed to and fro between the two 
armies and discussed terms of peace, and the surrender of 
Multan to the Karlughs. The peace was concluded, and 
Malik Balban delivered up Multan to the ^iarlugjis, and 
returned towards Ufihchah; and the ^arlughs took pos- 
session of Multan. nr n 

When Malik Balban became aware that Malik Hasan, 
the Karlugh, had been killed, he repented of having given 
up Multan, but it was useless. After some time, Malik 
Nu?rat-ud-Din, ^er Khan-i-Sun^ar, wrested Multan out 
of the hands of the IKarlughs, and took possession of it, 
and located there Malik Kure/A. On Saturday, the 2nd 
of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Malik Balban, 
having advanced from Ochchah for the purpose of regain-^ 
ing possession of Multan, appeared before the walls 0/ that 
fortress*. The writer of these words, two days subse- 

towards the territory of Banian, when taken ill, and obliged to return to 

Dihlf, where he soon after died. , 

» The whole band must have fallen or have been taken, otherwise Ae news 
of Hasan’s having been slain would certainly have reached Malik BaUnm-i. 
Ka^lu Sian. Or, perhaps, the band, or, rather, the retnamcler of it, did 
not know whether they had kiUed him or not, or whether he had only W 
left for dead. Hasan’s son, who is referred to under Sultan Rajiyyat s re.^ 
[note r, page 6^1 and in the account of Ulugh BlSn, farther on ^d m the 
last Section-Malik Na§ir.ud.Dtn, Muhammad-would probably, have 
been the person to whom Multan was surrendered j and it is strange our 
author does not mention who succeeded Malik ^asan in the command of the 

the person referred to under the fifth year of Sulpn Na§ir-ud-Din, 
^‘^UndefSe' year 648 H.. at page 688, our author states that he 
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quently [to that], arrived before Multan from the illustrious 
capital, Dilili, for the purpose of despatching [a number] 
of male slaves to Khurasan After that he [the author] 
continued at that place for a period of two months ; and 
the fortress did not come into Malik Balban’s possession, 
and he returned again towards U chch ah. 

Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar advanced from Tabarhindah 
and Lohor, and appeared before the fortress of Uchchah 
and invested it, and remained before it for some time. 
Malik Balban, who v/as away from it at this period', placing 
confidence in this, that they were both of one house and of 
one threshold®, unexpected!}?-, presented himself in the 
camp of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkan and seated himself 
down in the latter’s pavilion, upon which Malik Sher 
Khan-i-Sunkar manifested some show of regard towards 
him, arose, and came out by way of the back of the 
pavilion, giving directions to guatd Malik Balbanj and not 
permit him to depart from the place until such time as 
the garrison of U chch ah should, surrender that fortress. 
As Malik Balban was helpless and in straits, he gave 
directions to the garrison of the fortress to surrender it to 
Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. who, after he had taken pos- 
session of the fortress of U chch ah. set Malik Balban at 
liberty, who came to the capital ®. 

Having presented * himself at Court, the [fief of the] 

reached Multan on Wednesday, the 6th of Rah!’-ul-Awwal, of that year, and 
that Malik Balban-i-Ka§Jilu Khan reached it from O chch ah. tAir same day. 
In his account of Ulugh Kh an, farther on, the same date is given. 

‘ See note ’’j page 686. 

? Under the events of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, 
648 H., our author says he had an interview with Sher Khan, on the banks 
of the Blah, on the i ith day of the second month of that year, when proceed- 
ing to Multan [see page 687], and that Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan reached 
Multan, to endeavour to take it, on the same day that he himself reached it — 
the 6th of the third month, 

® The “official” Calcutta Printed Text and the MSS. from -which it Is 
chiefly taken liave mest— for — threshold. 

9 See page 689, There he says, under the events of 649 H., that Malik 
Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan began to act contumaciously at Nag-awr in that year, 
and the Sultan had to move against him ; and that, after that, in the fourth 
month of that same year, he presented himself , at Dihlf. Between that date, 
and the date on which he made his submission, at Nag-awr, he had fallen into 
Sh er Khan’s hands. 

1 Under Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, it is stated, that, on 
the 22nd of Sliawwal-, 650 H, [in the account of; UlugJi Khan, it is the 12th], 
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urovince of Buda’un with its dependencies was assigned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom— the Bmh and Lohor], 
and fhe preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered 
Lees were nominated to march towards Uchchah and 
Multan. Between Malik Sher ghan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on ; and Sher ghan 
™ded into Turkistan', and OcljcJiah and Multan were 
Ltrusted, a second time, to Malik Balbans charge • 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik^Shams-ud-Din, Kurt*, the Siurl, his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula’u [Hulaku] the 
Mughal, who was a Sh5h-zadah [Prince] of Turkirtan , for 
fsLhnah* [Intendant].- Balban sent [to Hu aku s 

C^i a grand-son in pledge, and brought a S^“bn®h 
thither [into Sind and Multan], Subsequently, when the 
BHn-i-Mu’aasam, Ulu^ Khan-i-AVam, had returned to 

mIL again staled to. to SnlSSn marchedjrnm 
Dihlt to'“seoure” Cchshah and Mnltiin, and tot, on .“*“8 [*“ 

S»ed in itTdd bed S. a "« “ TabarWndaM to secure it. 

pL°' 69 ^™L. wlww staumaiti, mth 

L:yruiTwt‘ScSs::^:tnbTLw\br::^L ^ 

r Kahifa that when Ulugb, Khan succeeded m ejecting Imad-ud-Dtn-i- 

toSL'to^stion with reference to to Mughal 

‘"';tr4!rS--.s. eeruimy pr^ m “ 

ruled over Iran on .the part of his brother, Mangu K* an. More respecting 
him will be found in the next Secaon, 

* He thus threw off his allegwince to DihU- 
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the Court, aiid Malik Kutlugh Khan had separated from 
it ^ and had joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
65 s H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdona of Dihli with the troops of tJchchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal command was given to repel that faction, and 
Malik Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 

On the 15th® of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awvval, 655 H., 
when, within the limits of [the districts of] Kuhram and 
Samanah, they drew near [Malik Balban’s army], a faction 
of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihlf, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood] and cap-wearers® [Sayyids], 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying : " In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.” Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihlf, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of T amadi-ul-Akhir. 655 H., he 
[and Kutlugh I^ian and their forces] reached the environs 
and suburbs of the city; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city *. 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud 
Garden] which is in the environs of the city of Dihlf, 
along with Malik Kutlugh Khan and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Nasir-ud'Din’s mother], the account of the expul- 
i' He had been sent away from the Court, wkh his wife, the Sultan’s mother, 
as early as 653 H., but the events here referred to took place in 655 H-, some 
time previous to which Ifutlu^ Sjan was in rebellion. See page 707. 

* See page 707. 

®”Only turbati-vvearers are mentioned under the reign, but cap-wearers 
merely refers to others besides the regular priest-hood, such as the descendants 
and disciples of Zain-ud-Dln, ’All, probably, who wore black caps or tiaras. 
The allusion is to Sayyid Kutb-ud-Din, the Shaikh-ul-Islam. and this party. 
See page 707. 

^ They had been sent away out of the city four days beforp. See page 708. 

s In the Calaitta Printed Text, the word — Jud— has been invariably 
mistaken for — Miud, which signifies self, &c,, and thereby the Jud Garden 
is turned into Jits own- garden. The BSgii-bJud, and Sa^ra-i-Jud, are often 
mentioned. 

The account of this affair varies from that detailed under the reign, page J08, 
and in the account of Ulugh Shaa farther on. 
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sion of that faction became known to them, and that flame of 
the fire of hope [from the faction] was extinguished with 
the water of disappointment After the time of forenoon 
prayers, they advanced to the gate * of the city, and made 
a perambulation round the place. They remained at the 
Bagh-i-Jud for the night, and, at morning dawn, they came 
to the determination to retire. On the Friday, which was 
the yth * of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, the troops of 
Ochchah and Multan, the whole of them, separated from 
Malik Balban, and went off in bodies in various directions, 
but the greater number were those [among them] who 
entered the city, and who joined the service of the sublime 
Court. 

Malik Balban — ^the Almighty have him in His keeping 1 
— withdrew, and by way of the Siwalikh [country], and, 
with a slight retinue, less than 200 or 300 in number, 
returned to tJchchah again, Subsequent to these events, 
Malik Balban came to the determination of undertaking a 
journey into Khurasan, and proceeding into ’Irak to the 
presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, who is a Shah-zadah 
[Prince] of Turkistan®, and presented himself before him. 
He returned from thence, and came back to his own place 
of residence again [to OdlQhah] ; and, up to the date of 
this narrative, which was the year 65 8 H., he has despatched 
his own agents, along with the Shahnah [the Mughal 
Intendant] of the territories of Sind, which was on account 
of the army of Mughals [then on the Dihl! frontier], to the 
presence of the Court 

Please God, it may turn out well and advantageously, 

® Our author always uses the word “gate” when may be understood. 
In this instance he may mean the gate on the side of the Jud plain and garden, 

* According to some copies the dates are, respectively, the 26th and 27th 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 

* It is remarkable that he should have gone to Hulaku’s camp in ’Irak, and 
Sher Khan to that of the Great Khan — Mangu Ka’an, in Turkistan. Their 
object, probably, was the same. 

* This refers to the return of Ulugh Khan’s agent despatched some time 
before to Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of Hasan, theJ^rlugh, the 
details of which affair wiU’be found at the end of this Section. There he says 
Sh abnagan — Intendants — as if there were more than at Oskfiliah. The 
Mughal army referred to, is that of the Nu-tn, S§.ri, or Salin, as he is also 
called, which entered Sind, a few months after Malik Balban’s attenipt on 
^>ih!i, in the latter part of 655 H, an aiC<*ount of which Will be found at page 7x1, 
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and may He long preserve the Sultan of Islam, Nasir-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din. Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, on. the 
throne of sovereignty !. 


XXL MALIK NU§RAT KHAN. BADR-UD-DlN, SUNI^AR-I- 
§UFir, THE RUMi. 

Malik Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar. the Suf!, is a Rumt 
[Rumilian] by birth. He is a person of exceeding laudable 
qualities and inestimable virtues, valiant and warlike, and 
. of good disposition, and adorned with all the attributes of 
itianliness and resolution. 

He was a slave of the august Sultan Shams-ud-D!n [I- 
yal-tim'i§h] , and he had, in the reigns of every one -of tlje 
Sultans [his descendants], served in offices of every degree ; 
but, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah, in 
the year 640 H., when the Turk Amirs rebelled and put 
the Khwajah. Muhazzab, the Wazir, to death, this Malik, 
Nugrat Khan-i-Sunkar. was one of the Amirs, the principal 
ringleaders in that outbreak. After that event he became 
Amir * of Kol ; and he brought that territory under his 
control, and, along with his retinue and the people, on the 
beaten track of equity and justice, he passed his days. ‘ In 
that same year [640 H.], the writer of these words, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, chanced to undertake a journey to Lakhanawati. 
On reaching the district of Kol, this Amir of excellent 
disposition treated him with great kindness and en- 
couragement. 

Subsequently, Malik Nusrat Khan-i-Sunkar obtained 
other fiefs ; and, in the. reign of the Sultan of Sultans, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Malimud Shah, the territory of Bhlanah was 
made his fief. He continued to remain some time in that 
part, and many times punished the seditious and evil doers. 

At the time when Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 

and in the biography of Ulug^ but more particularly detailed in the 

last Section. 

7 He was of the §ufi sect, apparently. 

* Our author has never used the word Amir like this before : he generally 
uses feudatory. 
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Khan, advanced out of the territory of Sind and appeared 
before the gate of Dihli, Malik Nu§rat aan-i-Sunkar, with 
a numerous force, reached the city of Dihli from Bhianah. 
The inhabitants of the city, and grandees of the Court, 
were placed in safety by his arrival at the head of a body 
of troops. After that affair, in the year 657 H., from the 
implicit faith which the Sultan of Islam placed in Malik 
Nusrat Kh an-i-Sunkar. and the powerful support of the 
Khan-i-Mu’a?aam, Ulugh ^an-i-A’zam, the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, and Sunam, Jhajhar, and Lakhwal, and 
the frontiers, as far as the ferries over the river Biah, all were 
conferred upon him and his title became Nusrat Sian. 

On those frontiers he performed distinguished services, 
and assembled a numerous body of troops ; and, up to the 
date of this book’s [being written], by the sublime command, 
he is still [stationed] on that frontier, with ample military 
resources, and a large armyb May the Almighty long 
preserve the Sultan of Sultans upon the throne of 
sovereignty ! 


XXII. AZ KULLi DAD-BAK*, MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, I-BAK, 
THE SHAMSi, ’AJAMi. 

Malik Saif-ud-D!n, I-bak, the Shamsi, ’Ajami, is, by 

9 It was at this period that Malik Sher Hi%i’-i-SunVar had the exteimve 
fiefs of Bhianah, Kol, Balaram, and GwaliyCr, conferred upon him ; but, 
under that year, in the Sultan’s reign, the placing of these frontier terntones 
in Nusrat Ehan-i-Sunl^ar’s charge is not stated. See page 794- 

The mention of “the frontiers,” and the “ferries of the Biah, takm 
in connexion with the orders of Hulaku to his general, mentioned at the end 
of the account of Ulu^ ^an, plainly indicates the limits within which the 

Dihli territory was now confined. . r 

The Biah, as before stated, then flowed in its old bed, .entirely separate from 

Why are not his “distinguished services” mentioned ; and, if he had^A 
“ample military resources and large army,” why did he not drive away Sarx, 
the Nu-in, and his Mu^ls, who were making constant raids upon the Dihli 

temtory ?c^^^tta Text has Jfj\ instead of J( jl Amxr-i-Dad, and 

Dad-Bak, are synonymous, the former being Persian and the latter the Turkish 
form, and the office appears to have been much the same as that of Mir-i- Adi 
in Akbar’s time. The words az MU show that he was the head of Aat depart- 
ment and exercised Ml powers. See note page 529, and page 60S, aote . 
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origin ®, of J^ifchafc a Malik adorned with justice, sagacity, 
strictness, and judgment, and famed' and celebrated for all 
manner of energy and ability. In the learning of the 
Musalman faith he was proficient, in religiousness perfect, 
and in words and in deeds sincere, on the path of probity 
and justice staunch and regular. 

It must be about eighteen years * since the bench of the 
administration of justice was adorned by his dignity ; 
and, during the whole period, he has followed the path of 
justice and equity, and been obedient to the canons of the 
[Muhammadan] law, and beyond those which the law 
decrees he has not added a tittle. The writer of this 
History, Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj — God protect him I — 
upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, by the gracious 
command of the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din — The Almighty perpetuate his rule and sove- 
reignty!— is seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik® in the Court of Justice at the capital city, Dihlf, 
and the author has seen that the whole of his acts, pro- 
cedures, and expositions have been conformable with the 
faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his punish- 
ments, and the majesty of his justice, the multitude of 
contumacious [persons] round about the capital, and the 
gangs of evil doers and robbers, having drawn back the 
hand of violence within the sleeve of relinquishment and 
suspension, are quiescent in the corner of fear and terror. 

From the period when Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became 
enrolled among the series * of slaves of the Court of th^ 
Shamsi dynasty — ^the asylum of the universe — he has, at 
all times, been reverenced ; and every district, fief, or tract 
of country, which has been entrusted to his charge, through 
his equity and rigour, has become flourishing and pros- 

* His being styled “ Shamsi and ’Ajamf,” in this instance, means that, 
originally, he was tlie slave of the Khwajah Slta ms-ud-Din. the 'Ajaml 

* What year is referred to is left to conjecture, unless he means the year in 
which he closed this history— 658 H. He was, however, appointed of 
the realm, for the second time, in 649 H. See page 690. 

* This expression shows that the term Malik is not peculiar to the military 
only, and the fallacy of translating the word geiurcdt as in Elliot, in 
numerous places. 

« Nearly every copy of the text, Calcutta Printed Text included, has 
— Sultans— for series, &c. In this instance the I. O. L. MS., No. 

1952, and the R. A. S. MS., are both correct. 
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perous, and the commonalty have dwelt in quiet and tran- 
quillity, and have continued safe and exempt from oppres- 
sion aad violence. During this period since he has been the 
Am!r-i-Dad [Chief Justiciary] of the kingdom of DihH, the 
customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, which 
other Chief Justices before him have imposed, he has not 
extorted, nor has he had any concern with such, neither has 
he considered such to be legal. 

At the outset of his career when he became severed from 
the tribes of Khifchak and his native country, and through 
the discord of kindred became a captive in the bonds of 
misfortune, he ■ chanced to fall into the service of the 
generous Khwajah, Shams-ud-Din, the ’Ajami, who was the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar ^ [Chief of the Merchants] of the countries 
of Ajam, ’Irak, Khwarazm. and Ghaznin, and, up to this 
period of time, they call Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, by the 
term Shams!, after that great man. 

When Malik Saif- ud- Dm, I-bak, reached the sublime 
Court of Sultan iShams-ud-Din. I-yal-timi^ [''ilong with his 
master], and the Sultan purchased him, 'he acquired favour 
and influence. Perceiving the indications of energy and 
vigour which were depicted on his brow, the august Sultan 
used to send him upon important affairs into different parts 
of the kingdom, and assign him duties, until, in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyyat, he became Sahm-uI-Hasham [Marshal 
of the Retinue "]. In the reign of Sulpn Mu’izz-ud-D!n, 
Rahraifi Shah, he became Amir-i-Dad [Justiciary] of 
Karah ; and, when the throne devolved on Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, in the year 640 H., he became Amir-i- 
Dad of the illustrious capital, the city of DihH, and the 
fief of the Amirs-i-Dad, and the bench [pertaining to that 
office] passed to him. 

After some time, when the throne devolved upon the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya ft'a ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, the fief of Palwal and Kamah with the bench of 

7 That is. Prince or Chief of the Merchants — a term often used in the 
Arabian Nights, and applied to the chief or general syndic of the merdiants, 
trading exclusively with particular countries. 

« See note page 150. 

» In the Bharat-pur territcfry, on the route from Mathurah to Firuz-pur, 
39 miles N. W, of the former place, Lat. 27'’ 40', Long. 77° 20'.- It was taken 
by Najaf about eighty years since, and \Yas then a small city fortified 
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the justice-ship, was entrusted to him'; and, after some 
time, he obtained the fief of Baran ; and, in that part, 
inflicted condign punishment upon the contumacious. 
Some time subsequently, Kasrak ^ [ ?], with the office of 
chief justiciary, was given him in fief^ and, after two years, 
he again obtained Baran ; and, up to this present time, it 
is in his charge. 

XXIII. MALIK NU$RAT.UD-DiN », SSER EHAN, SUN?AR-I- 
SAGHALSUSA 

Malik Sher Khan is a person consummately brave and 
sagacious, and distinguished for all princely qualities, and 
famed for all kingly accomplishments. He is the uncle’s 
son of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh Kh.an-i-A’zam. and, 
in Turkistan, their fathers have been persons of import- 
ance, and among the families of the Ilbari ® [tribe] have 
borne the name of Khan, and, for their numerous clan and 
dependents, have been noted and renowned, each of whom 
will, Please God, in the account of that Malik of the 
Maliks of the universe, be separately mentioned. 

Sher Khan was the slave of the august Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] who purchased him®; and he performed much ser- 

with walls and towers. If sought after, perhaps some inscriptions might be 
found at this place. 

' I fail to find this place, and there is great doubt as to the correct reading. 
One of the oldest copies has as above, the second the third is minus 
a whole line, and another copy has e)/— Karak or Kuruk, which certainly is 
the name of a jriace in 1 arianah, between Rot-hak and Bhawanf, in 
Lat. 28°, 49', Long. 76®, 22', about 58 miles W. of Dihlt. Other copies of 
th^ text have what appears to be ishf-'T 

* In some copies he is also styled Baha-uI-Ha^^ wa ud-Din, instead of 
Nu§rat-ud-Din. 

3 This word, which probably refers to a tribe, a family, or tract of country, 
is contained in all the best copies of the text with the exception of the best 
British Museum MS., but is plainest in the best St. Petersburg MS. The 
various ways in which it is written, as near as types will permit, are as follows : 
— 3. few copies he is also named Sanjar 
instead of Sunlcar. 

Thomas, however [Pathan Kings of Dehl£, page 125], turns him into 
■n brother Qi Ulugh Khan’s 1 

*' It seems somewhat strange that I*yal-timi§li should also belong to the 
Ilbari tribe, as well as Ulug^ Khan, his brother, and his cousin, and all be 
slaves of the former. 

* Our author relates how Ulugii SM” and bis brother became slaves, and 
from whom they were purchased, but he appe^ not to have known much 
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vice before the throne, and the signs of wortliiness were 
indicated upon his brow. He served the Sultans of that 
dynasty much in every rank and degree; and, when he 
attained greatness, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, Mas’ud ^ah, at 
the time he led an army from the capital towards Lohor , 
with the object of repelling the army of infidel Mughals 
which was before the walls of the fortress of Uchchal^ 
assigned to Malik ^er Khan the fortress of Tabarhmdah 
and the whole of its dependencies as his fief. 

Afterwards, when the Karlughs wrested Multan out of 
the hands of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan®, 
Malik Sher Sian led an army from the preserved city of 
Tabarhindah towards Multan, and liberated it again out of 
the hands of the Karlughs, and placed therein Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Kurez®. Subsequently, upon several 
occasions, contention arose between Malik Sher lOian and 
Malik Balban, arising from their proximity to each other, 
as has been previously stated ; and Malik Shei 
wrested the fortress of tJchchah out of the hands of Malik 
Balban, and the whole of the territory of Sind came ynder 
the sway of Malik Sher Hian. When the Malik-i- 
Mu’azzam, Ulugh Man-i-Azam, led a body of .forces 
towards Nag-awr, and strife went on between Malik Slier 
Khan and him near the banks of the river Sind, Malik Slier 
Khan [retired from thence], and proceeded towards Upper 
Turkistan®, and went to the urdu [camp] of the Mugh^al, 
and presented himself at the Court of Mangu [Ka’an]. 

respecting Sher Sian’s early years, or was unwilling to relate much on the 
subject. 

7 See page 667, and page Si I, 

« See also the account of Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Hian, page 782 - 

9 It will be seen, from this, that these great Maliks were like so many 
dependent kings, and had Maliks of their own. Kurez is the person who, in 
648 K., sent some Mughal prisoners to Dihli; and they were, evidently, so 
rare, that, even for this small mercy, Dihli was decorated. 

1 Our author gives no less than three other and different accounts of these 

events— one, at page 693, another at page 794, and a third in his account of 
Ulu A Khan, farther on. Leading “ a body of forces towards Nag-awr ” is 
our author’s mode of stating the fact of Ulugh Khan’s banishment to his 6ef, 
wtien ousted from power by the Rayhani plot, already referred to, and further 
detailed in the account of Ulugh Ihin. Strife, with his cousin, seems 
altogether improbable, for, immediately on his return to Hind, he joined the 
party of his cousin, Ulugh ousting the Rayhani clique. 

2 This whole sentence is one of the most defective in the entire work ; there 
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He returned with honour from thence, and set out 
towards Lohor. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Lohor and these parts®, he joined Malik Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud Shah‘‘, son of the august Sultan Shams-ud-D!n. I- 
yal-timi^. In the end, matters did not go on without dis- 
agreements between them, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, retired in disappointment, and his dependents and 
followers fell into the hands of Malik Sher Khan’s train *. 

After that affair, Malik Sher Khan endeavoured to gain 
possession of Tabarhindah [again], but, as Malik Taj -ud- 
Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar [the then feudatory], issued 
from the fortress [to oppose him], Malik Sher Khan was 
under the necessity of withdrawing again. Swift mes- 
sengers went from the capital from the nobles, and a 
covenant and pledges were entered into, and Malik Sher 
Khan proceeded and presented himself at Court*. Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, likewise came to the capital, 
and [the fief of] Awadh was assigned to him, and Tabar- 
hindah was [again] committed to Malik ^er Khan, with 
the whole of the territory and fiefs which he had previously 
held. 

For some time he remained upon that frontier during 

are scarcely two copies alike. One copy has something more after the words 
“Upper Turkistan,” namely, that “ he proceeded towards Lohor, and every one 
who used to see him, would bow down his head to the ground 
out of awe of him.” 

® The neighbourhood of Dihli where our author wrote his History. 

* This too is one of our author’s mysteries. I shall have to refer to it again. 
See note page 6 gg, and note ^ page 767. 

* For some further particulars respecting this Prince, whose proceedings 
are made a mystery of, see pages 683, 699, 818 and note ♦, and pages 830 to 
834. I shall have to refer to him, in connexion with the Muglaals, in the last 
Section. 

Stewart has written on the margin of the MS. I have referred to in note *, 
page 776, notwithstanding it is plainly indicated who Jalal-ud-Din was, that 
he is “paZ/fl/ AddeenKing of Khuarismf who died or disappeared from the 
world nearly thirty-five years before!} See page 297, and note *. 

* See under Arsalan Kh an-i-Saniar. page 768. 

? Although Labor is mentioned, after fourteen years* silence, as the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas’ud Shah — probably half-brother only of Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Majimud Shah — in the ninth year of the latter’s reign, page 700, it does 
not again occur. It also appears that Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, held Labor 
wifh foreign aid, independent of Dibit I shall have to refer to this matter 
again. The frontier here referred to indicates, as in several other places, the 
limits of the Dibit kingdom in this direction— -namely, the banks of the Biafa, 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik ^er Khan returned to the capital ; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nu§rat Khan. Simkar-i- 
Suft The territory of Kol and BhiSnah, and Balaram, 
Jali-sar, Baltarah®, Mihir and Mahawan, and the fortress of 
Gwaliyur, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khan’s charge® ; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty^ ! 

not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 8i8, 
and note ■*. 

® In the best copies as above, but in one, instead of we have 

® On the 2ist of the month of §afar, 657 H. See pages 7l2and 788, and 
the account of Ulug^i Khan farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihlf kingdom, and 
had received a Mu glial Shahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

1 It may not be amiss here to give an extract from the Tarfkh-i.Firuz- 
gh ah! of Ziya-ud-D 5 n, respecting Sher iOian, as there may be somewhat of 
the leaven of correctness in it, but, at the same time, it shows that the state- 
ments of ^iya-ud-Din are not to be wholly dtyended upon, at least for the 
accounts of Sultan Balban’s reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
in many places, is lamentably incorrect. 

“After four or five years of Sulpn Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 
years after the decease of Suljan Shams-ud-Din, Sher Khan, the uncle’s son 
of Suljan Balban, who was a Khan greatly honoured, and who had become 
as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog, or Great Wall of 
China] to the Mu^bi^Is, died.” 

[As Suljan Shams-ud-Din died in 633 H., Sher Khan, consequently, died 
ih 663 H. According to ;?:iya-ud-Dtn, himself, 'Balban came to the throne in 
662 H., but, according to others, Na§ir-ud-I)fn, MahHtud Shah, did not die 
until 664 H.] 

“ I have heard from some credible persons, that he, Sher Khan, used not to 
come to Dihli, and that Sultan Balban caused poison to be administered to 
him in his drink. [The word used is which is said to be a liquor made 
from barley and other things, a sort of beer.] This Sher Kfian had built a 
lofty cupola at Bhapiir, and the fortresses of Bhafindah and Bhatnir are 
among the places founded by him. 

“ He was one of the great slaves of Suljan Shams-ud-Din, and one among 
the ChihL-ganIan— of that Sul^n — Chihl — ganmn — the plural form 
of the redundant particle used after numerals — BiRicos’ Toorky tribe of 
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XXIV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DiN, i-BAK.I-KASHLi KHAN.ITS. 
SULTANi. 

The Malik'ul-Hujab [Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
jDin, I-bak-i-Kashll Khan^-~on whom be peace !~was the 

HEX.GANY ”!] — every one of •whom, became styled by the title of Shan, and 
Sher Khan had great confidence placed in him. From the reign of Na§ir-ud- 
Dm [Mahmud Shah]. Sunnam [in the text instead of l> — belonging 
to the firat clause of the sentence — and Lohor, and Dibal-piir [in the 

text j — Z?ww/.pur !] and other fiefs in the direction of the coming of the 
Mughals, the whole he held.” 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author’s account above — ^the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, w/io kitm him persondlly^ and the statement of one 
“ who heard ” about these things ninetyTfive years after, and, •ft'ho states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author’s work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign still remain a blank with i^iya-ud- 
Din, as with others.] 

“ He [Sher Kha nl entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals, 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and caused the Kkuibah to be 
read for Stdtan Ndsir-ud-Dln at Ghaznhi ; and, on account of his vigilance, 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it •was im- 
possible for the Moguls to prowl around the frontiers of Hindustan” ! S 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tnrikii 
i-Firuz Shahi for the history of this period as utter rubbish. Our author’s 
statements respecting Sher Khan and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Blah, in the latter part of his account of Uluglj Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashlu Kha n, who .held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals. is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-Dln; but he, like Sher was 

living when our author closed- his history. Firishtah, probably, got his 
version of this absurdity about Qhaznfn from Ziya-ud-Din, only he relates it 
as taking place in 649 H. See page 689, and note *. 

According to Ziya-ud-Djn, Sh er Khan reduced under his subjection the 
Jats, Khokhars, Bhatfs, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded in 
the fief of Sunnam by Tamur Shan, who was also one of the Chihl-ganian. 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741, he having died 
many years previously. 

3 At page 702, he is styled Malik Kashli Khan, Saif-ud-Din, l-bak, 
Sultan! ghamsi [i, e. the slave of Suljan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish], and 
further entitled, ** Ulugh S^idugh, A’sam-i-Bar-Bak.” 

There is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-garh inscription given^ by 
Thomas [PatH/Cn Kings of Dehu, page 129, and by Blochmann, in* his 
Contributions, page 40] refers to him, as his , brother, Ulugh Sh^u, is neyer, 
throughout this work, styled “A’i5am-'j'Bar-Bak,”but his brother did hold the 
office of Bar-Bak, and is styled Kuilv^ and wa ud-Dlm He 
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brother, paternally and maternally, of the Khan-i-Mu*- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, They were both two pearls 
of one shell, two suns and two moons of one exalted con- 
stellation, two rubies of one mine, two flowers of one par- 
terre of prosperity, two Maliks of one royal Court, and two 
great lords of one imperial conclave. Their lineage- was 
from the Khans of the Ilbari ; and, when the infidel Mughals 
acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan and 
the tribes of Khifchak. as a matter of necessity, it became 
incumbent on them to remove, with their families, de- 
pendents, and effects, from their accustomed place of 
abode. 

Malik Kashlt Khan-i-I-bak was the younger brother, 
and the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-l-A’zani. the 
elder. At this time the [future] Malik and Amir-i-Hajib 
was of tender years ; and, when they [the tribe] decamped 
before the Mughals, on their w^ay was marshy ground, and 
the [future] Malik, the Amtr-i-Hajib, in the night, fell out 
of the waggon, in which he avas, into the mud, and no one 
had the power to take him out of the quagmire, because 
tlie Mughals were at their heels. They urged forward 
their waggons, and he [the child] remained in that same 
place [where he fell]. Ulugh Khan returned to the spot 
where his little brother was, and took him up. A second 
time the Mughals came up behind them, and the [future] 
Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, fell into their hands. 

By the decrees of heaven, a merchant, having purchased 
him, broughthim to the cities of Islam; andIkhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 
Rashid-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, the Habash [Abyssinian], who 
had proceeded from the Court of Dibit on a mission to Misr 
[Egypt] and Baghdad*, purchased the [future] Malik, the 

also held the fief in which ’Alt-garh, otherwise Sabit -garh, is situated, but not 
until 653 H. I doubt, however, the correctness of the reading of Balban in 
the inscription given in the first-named work. 

The year 652 H., mentioned in the reading of this inscription, is that in 
which Ulugh Shan and his party, who had been ousted from power, succeeded, 
in the latter part of it, in regaining it ; and, at this time, his brother had been 
recently deprived of his office, and sent to the fief of Kayah, Whoever he was, 
it would require a great stretch of the imagination to conceive what he had to 
do with China— 

• This, evidently, is connected with the arrival of the emissaries from 
Bagh'^d with a robe of honour, from the Sialifah, for I-yal-timigli, men- 
tidned under the latter’s reign, at page 61 6', which see, and note *. 
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Amir-i-Hajib, from that merchant. Indications of rectitude 
were manifest on his brow, and IlAtiyar-ul-Mulk brought 
him from thence '* to the capital, Dihli, and the august 
Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk. 
The lights of intellect and intelligence, and the indications 
of rectitude and sagacity were beaming upon his brow. 
These words are written from a sense of justice and truth, 
for, among the Turks, a Malik more sagacious, with more 
modesty or more constancy, the eye of beholder never 
gazed upon. The Most High God had graced him with 
divers endowments of manliness and humanity, and 
adorned him with laudable qualities and excellent conduct. 

In wisdom and sagacity he excelled all the Wazirs of 
the past, and, in valour and prowess, had placed the foot 
of manhood higher on the pinnacle [of perfection ?] than the 
whole of the champions of Iran and Turan. May the Most 
High God, in the gardens of bliss on high, confer upon him 
pardon and mercy, and bless him ; and continue the IQian- 
i-Mu’azzam® [his brother^, in sway and authority, per- 
manent and perpetual 1 'We now come to the topic of 
history. 

When the august Sultan purchased the [future] Malik, 
the Amir-i-Hajib, he continued to serve in the Sultan's 

I-yal-timisi evidently despatched this envoy to the court of the Khalifah 
of Baglidad to seek from him a deed of investiture as sovereign of Hindustan, 
This was done probably after he had “secured ” all his rivals, and found himself 
firmly established, and the person above mentioned was his envoy. The Khalj 
Sultan of Lakhanawati appears to have done the same. See note page 774. 

* No place mentioned, but, from what is stated above, he may have 
purchased him at Bagiidad. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, and two modern copies of the text, with slight 
variation, have the words — “who is the Badghah of the age, and the Shahah- 
Shah of the time ” here ; and, from this, Thomas says, it is a proof that this 
part of our author’s work was written when Balban was King of Dihli, There 
are, however, many proofs to the contrary, in the shape of several invocations 
for the reigning Sultan and for XJlu£^ Khan iti the same sentence farther on, 
and a more particular proof in the fact, that this evident interpolation does 
not occur in two of the three oldest copies of the text, nor even in the I, O. L. 
MS, 1952, and R. A. S, MS. By what follows after the word Mu’ag^am we 
need scarcely imagine, from the power which Ulugh Khan held as Deputy of 
the kingdom under the puppet Sultan~the former possessing and exercising 
the whole power in reality — that our author means that Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, was dead, for, a few lines farther on, such a doubt is set at rest com- 
pletely. Our author evidently refers to his authority as Deputy of the 
kingdom, and no more. 
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own presence chamber, until, in the reign of Sultan Raziy- 
yat, he became the deputy Sar-i-Jan-dar. After some 
time, ill the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
he was madp Sar-i-Jan-dar®. Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became 
Amir-i-Akhur. He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah — May God prolong his reign and sovereignty! — and, 
when the Sultan conferred upon the Khan-i-Mu*a2zam. 
XJlugli Khan-i-A’gam — May God prolong his-, prosperity ! 
—the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashi! Khan, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-Ak^ur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When ,Nag-awr was taken from Malik 
Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaslilu Khan, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-D!n, I-bak-i-Kashl! Khan, the 
Am!r-i>H 5 .jib 

Whilst Malik Kashi! Khan filled the office of Am!r-i- 
JHajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regkrd and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Taizik nobles, and the Khalj Amirs, as cannot be 
Contained within the limits of writing. All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
obliged by his favours. When the Khan-i-Mu'azzam, 
Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam, departed ® for Nag-awr, they gave 
the kbittah [district or territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Kashi! Khan, hife brother, and to that part he pro- 
ceeded. When Uluglj Khan-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
Amir-i-Hajib the second time’. 

After some time, when, in the month of Rabi*-ul-Akhir. 
653 H., Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’Alt [the Ghuri. 
who was the Lieutenant of the kingdom] — May he rest in 
peace I — departed ^ to the eternal mansion, the territory 

‘ The printed text generally turns ^Ij^V-Jan-dar mtOjij-V— J 5 m-dar, 

^ See pages 689 and 7S1. 

® When he Mras ousted from office, deprived of the fief of Hansi, and forced 
to conteht himself with the fief of Nag-awr. ® See page 702, 

* He was put to death, and the reason of it is not plainly stated. It is 
another of our author’s mysteries. 
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and city- of Mtrat was placed in the Amtr-i-Hajib’s charge, 
to the skirt of the mountains of Bandiaran. During some 
years he reduced under his sway tliose confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the country within the mountain 
territory of Bandiaran as far as Rufki, and Mia-pQr, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen \ Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction ; 
and, as the appointed time was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 H., he transmitted his blessed 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort of 
sincere piety, to the presence of majesty and nearness of 
glory. 

May the Most High God keep in His protection the 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir« 
ud-Duny 5 wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illustrious 
prophet, Muhammad ! 

XXV. UL.EHAKAN-UL-MUA’ZZAM-UL.A'ZAM, BAHA-PL- 
HAKK WA UD-DIN, ULUGH KHAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTANt *. 

The Khakan-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh IQian-i-A’zam, is of 

* Six copies of the text, including the thrfee oldest, have as above, 

two have On? one one one : the others are 

unintelligible. The Kuma’un mountains are undoubtedly referred to, and 
r should have expected the first part of the word to have been v^J^ii-^Nandf 
or tJ-ii — Nandah. Nandah Diwf is the riame of one of the peaks 
overlooking them. 

The second word is written the majority of the copies, in some 

and JTjo [these are probably meant for j as, in MS. ^ and j and 3 are much 
alike if carelessly written], and M fa-pur occurs in every copy collated 

with a single exception, which has Maha-pur. 

I have spelt Ruykf,. as it should be written with the equivalent of Sanskrit 
® The Mfa-pur, here mentioned, is probably Mia-puri, a very old place, a 
little to the S. W. of Hardwar [Hrad-war]. 

5 Hernia probably. 

* That is, Balban, the Sultan’s slave. It is a wholly erroneous statement 
that Ulugii KKan was called “BahA-ud-Din Balban, Ulugh Khan:” the 
title Baha-ul-HaVk ud-Din — a title bestowed by our author — ^is also given 
to his cousin, Slier Khan, and to his brother, Saif-ud-Din, i-bak. Ulu£^ 
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the posterity of the renowned Khans ‘ of the Hbari [tribe] 

The father of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dln, Shor Hsan-i-Sunkar, 

and the fatlier of Ulugh Kian-i-A’?atn *, were born of one 
father and one. mother. The father of these ™ ° 

the seed of Abar' Man, the Ilbarl, and he was the aan 
of about 10,000 families; and their affinity to the Ilban 
ftribe] of Turkistan is well-known among the tnbgs of 
Turks At this period, the sons of his [Ulugh Khan s] 
paternal uncle still continue to hold the name of 
Long those tribes of Turks ; this fact was heard [by the 
author] from the late Malik, Kuret Khan-i-Sanjar, 

Forasmuch as the Almighty God had ^ 

bulwark for the support of Islam and the stability of the 
Muhammadi religion, and confer a shelter of protection m 

rtiiisl the end of the world, and keep Hindustan within tte 
La of His own favour and the sphere of integrity. He had 
removed Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam, in his youth, from Furk- 
istan, and, on account of the domination of the Murals m 
that country, had severed him from his family and kinsmen, 

and from aLong his tribes and *"\L°asf h 

him to Baghdad The Biwajah, J amal-ud-Din. of Basrah 

KhSn's nam.. before he received that tide, was (JhryM-ua-Din. Balban. See 

^'i”S;eirnLL»rat7'Kh^dirina.-ofthe hbari either la the 
o„oie?rthe”l oTthe Calcutta Priated Text, as ia Elliot, lum*, vol. ... 
p 4 360. The word is .JU Th' -own ^ 

r S‘^,:d"d Ws^hr^elZs^^^^^ his brother, and then 

coasiS-shoald have been all of the same tribe, as I have before rmuo^. In 
one copy of the text only, the name of the tnbe is wriUen nbarn. 

Hlso^Irange that the name of Ulugh Sl3n’s father is menhoned. 

• Several copies of the text have “aSultan” instead of Ulugk laan-i- 

A’zam, bift the former may be attributed to over-zealous copyists. ^ 

7 This name is written in several ways, but the mjority o copies have ^ 
— Abar, with the vowel points, some have *il— Ayah, one ..l—Abah, on i 

—Ayyah, and some leave it out altogether. 

• Some copies have “and from thence into Gujarat, but this does not 
otcu! in the oldest copies. Abu-’Afad-ullah, Muhammad, of Tanjirs, other- 
wise the son of Batujah, in his Travels, gives the following account of Ulu^ 
Eiian, I quote the translation by Lee. “This mans name was originally 
Maban [Balban]; his character had been just, discriminating, f d mild : he 
6lied the office of Nawab [Nawwab] of India,, under Nasir 

Bin], for twenty yeans : he also reigned twenty yearn. . . - Wlmn a c iiirt 

he lived at Bokhara in the possession of one of its inhabitants, and 
despicable ill-looking wretch. Upon a time, a Fakeer saw m • 

andTsaid, ' You little Turk U which i« considered by them as a very repioachf 
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— on whom be peace! — who was noted for his piety, 
honesty, resolution of purpose, and conscientiousness, 
purchased him, and used to foster him in the hall of his 
kindness like a son. As the signs of integrity and sagacity 
were clear and manifest upon his sacred brow, he [the 
Khwajah] was wont to look upon him with the eye of 
benevolence, and regard him with special esteem ; and, in 
the year 630 H., he brought Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam to the 
capital city of Dihli, at which time the throne of sovereignty 
w'as adorned wuth the sublime majesty of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and 
brought, along with him, several other Turks, to the 
presence of the Sultan. 

When the sacred look of that august monarch fell upon 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, under the auspices of his dignity 
and sagacity, the whole of those Turks were disposed of, 
and he was honoured with an office before the throne*. 
As the lustre of felicity and the effulgence of prosperity 

term. The reply was : “I am here, good Sir!” This surprised, 'the Faheer, 
who said to him, * Go and bring me one of those pomegranates,’ pointing to 
some which had been exposed for sale in the street. The urchin replied, ‘Yes, 
Sir;’ and immediate^, taking out all the money he had, went and bought 
the pomegranate. When the Fakeer received it, he said to Balaban, ‘ We 
give you the kingdom of India.’ Upon which the boy kissed his own hand, 
and said, ‘ I have accepted of it, and am quite satisfied. ’ 

“ It happened, about this time, that the Sultan Shams Oddin sent a mer- 
chant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and Samarkand. He accordingly 
bought a hundred, and Balaban was among them. When these Mamiuks 
were brought before the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balaban^ and him 
he rejected, on account of hie despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban said to 
the* Emperor, ‘ Lord of the world ! why have you bought all these slaves ? ’ 
The Emperor smiled, and said, ‘For my own sake, no doubt.’ The slave 
replied, ‘ Buy me then, for God’s sake.’ ‘ I will,’ said he. He then accepted 
him, and placed him among the rest ; but, on account of the badness of his 
appearance, gave him a situation among the cup-bearers” ! ! 

Ulugb Khan has the reputation of having been a very fine man. 

The traveller appears to have mixed up an anecdote respecting the Ata-Bak, 
ilatt-giz, of MraV and A^arbaijan, and that related of Shams-ud-Din. I-yal- 
timish, by our author [page 600], into one delightful jumble. 

There is a great deal more of such like nonsense as this, but the translator 
mentions Firishtah, and quotes him — ^his text; not a translation— showing that, 
according to the crude idea of the writer, he considers the name Balbatt to be 
that of a Turkish tribe because several persons, so named, occur in FirisJitah’s 
history. After the same fashion I-bak would be the name of a Turkish tribe 
perhaps. See also note *, page 678. 

9 Elliot; “ When the monarch observed him he bought n// the lot (^Turks 
and appointed them to attend before his throne ! ” 
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shone Upon his brow, the Sultan made him his ghagah-dar^ 
[personal attendant] as if he had placed the falcon of 
dominion and power upon his sacred wrist ; and, in fact, 
this took place in order, that, in the reign of his children, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam should restrain the enemies of the 
realm from violence and bar their ambition, and so it turned 
out to the end that the glory of the Shams! sovereignty 
might shine forth from the horizon of good fortune. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam continued to serve in that office ; and, by 
the will of heaven, he found his brother [the future] Kashli 
Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, again, and greatly rejoiced at his 
re-appearance, and acquired strength therefrom. 

When the throne of empire devolved upon Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Dtn, Firuz ^ah,Ulugh Khan went out of the capital along 
with the Turks when they left it, and proceeded towards [up- 
per?] Hindustan*, and, when they were brought back, he 
returned likewise, in their army, and was imprisoned for a 
short time, and disappointment overspread his sacred face. 
The purpose, in that incident, may have been— God knows! 
—that he might realize the measure of misery of the grief- 
stricken, so that, when he attained the felicity of dominion, 
he might have compassion upon, such persons, and give 
thanks for the blessing of power. 


1 Sia?ah-bardar is the name formerly applied to a soldier whose arms were 
furnished by his master, and, in more recent times, applied to the bearer 
of the betel box ; but we are not to suppose that Sulpn I-yahtimigi was so 
much of a Hindu as to chew pan suparl The word above used seems to 
sio-nify a p^e, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer. 

*The Tabalfat-i-Akbari states that Ulugh Khan was the slave and damm-~ 
son-in-law, and sometimes, hut rarely, used for the husband of the sovereign’s 
sister-of I-yal-timish, and Firishtah, of course, agrees. But where is there the 
least authority whatever for such a statement? Our author was not likely to con- 
cealsuch a matter as this, tending to the glorification of his patron. To judge 
from the fact of his causing himself to be proclaimed Sul{an [see page 66iJ, 
the lenient manner in which he was treated after such continual and repeated 
misconduct, and an elephant having been s^ssigned him, Balban-i-Kaghlu Efian 
is more likely to have been related by marriage to I-yal-timi§ 3 i than Balban-i- 
Ulugh Sian. Fancy Ibn-Batulah’s little despicable ill-looking wretch^ his 
master’s son-in-law ! I-yal-timish died only about two years after the future 
Ulugh Khan’s purchase, but Kashlu Ehan was purchased in 624 H. 

'fhis refers to the affair which culminated at Tara’in in 634. See 
.page 638. 
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Anecdote. 

They have related that there was a monarch at the acme 
of felicity and the zenith of dominion. He had a son of 
extreme beauty and sagacity, merit and innocence. That 
itionarch commanded, so that wherever wise, intelligent, 
learned, and accomplished persons were [to be found], 
they got them together for the purpose of instructing that 
son ; and one of those accomplished men, who was superior 
to the others, and excelled the rest in a variety of wisdom, 
knowledge, and learning, and various arts and sciences, 
was selected by the monarch, and placed in charge of the 
education of that light of his eyes, his son. 

The king commanded, saying : “ It is necessary that this 
son of mine should acquire instruction in, and information 
respecting, the theory of the truths of religion, and thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties of power, the subtile distinc- 
tions of knowledge, the treasuring up of information, the 
conditions of government, the institutions of prosperity, 
the ways of fostering subjects, and the laws respecting the 
dispensation of justice, and that he should be acquainted 
with the contingencies and complications of them all.*’ 

That learned man placed the face of acceptance to the 
ground of service, and occupied himself in his task. Wh^n 
the prescribed period of the youth’s education terminated, 
and the seeds of instruction came up, and the honorary 
robe of erudition became fitted to the person, and that son, 
the one fruit of the king’s tree, became embellished in all 
accomplishments, they made known to the monarch the 
matter of his son’s perfect acquirements. He commanded, 
saying : “ It is necessary that the preceptor should be 
present in the audience-hall of sovereignty to-morrow at 
morning dawn ; and let the prince also be brought thither, 
in order that the divers pearls of learning, which he has 
acquired, he may string upon the thread of demonstration, 
so that gentle and simple— high and low — may become 
enlightened and cognizant of the perfect knowledge, the 
elegance of attainments, the realities of capacity, and 
performances of penetration of my son.” 

On this command being issued, the preceptor solicited 
three days’ delay from the monarch ; and, on his request 
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being granted/the preceptor, early in fte morning of the 
[nex?] day, mounted, and brought forth the young pnnce 
tom the city for the purpose of tak.ng a ramble. Af cr 
they had passed beyond the habitation^ the preceptor 
maL the prince dismount, and constrained him to walk on 
in front of his [the preceptor’s] horse, and oU'gea h*® _ 
run along several leagues to keep up with his horse s 
cantering, in such wise that the delicate person of the 
prince became excessively afflicted ^ 

Liking and running. So he brought him back to the 

“ ThTs'econd day, the preceptor entemd the schoobroom 
and commanded the prince, saying ; Get up, and “ 

standing and, in this way, he kept him standing during 
the whok day, in such wise that the princes tender body 
was sorely pained. When the third day came, the pre- 
ceptor entoed the school-room, and directed that the place 
shLld be cleared, tied the hands and feet 
together, and inflicted upon him more *an * hundred 
blLs with a cane ; and, from^ the ^ ^bfr 
all the limbs of the young prince s body, frcm the numb 
of Sows, became wounded. He left him thus bound, 
reneated the invocation before flight ’, and disappeared. 

A lumber of servants, on becoming aware of the circum- 
ctanre liberated the king’s son from his bonds, and sought 
for th; preceptor but coffl^ not find him. They made a 
fepresLLion tothe king, and he directed *em to bring 
u Kim • and uoon every science wherein they 
oLUled Sm^fo^ soLoficlent that - there 

no exceeding perfection” fitly described his proficiency. 
?hekfog rLLked, saying: -The preceptor, in teachmg 
and instocting, and making his pupil perfect, has, by the 
trrace of Almighty God, not neglected the least thing. It 
LuU be welUo know the cause of these cuts and hurts, 

what was the reason of his night , » 

He commanded, so that they used their utmost end ea- 
the oreceptor j and, after a considerable 

r." “ “i- 

brought him into the monarch s presenc . * nf 

the preceptor great reverence and honour, and inquir 
* A pi-aycr or invocation according to Musalman custom. 
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him the motive of the severe flog-ging-, and compelling the 
young prince to run on foot on the first day, making him 
stand all the second day, the reason of leaving him bound, 
and the cause of his own disappearance, on the third. The 
preceptor, bowing the head of service to the ground of 
representation, replied : “ May the king’s felicity continue ! 
It will be manifest to the sublime mind, that it behoveth 
the possessor of dominion to understand the condition of 
those persons who are objects of commendation and 
approval, and likewise the state of those individuals who 
are the objects of indignation and reprehension, so that 
whatever he may command in such circumstances may be 
fitting ; and, in no manner whatsoever, either in pleasure 
or displeasure, may he deviate from the bounds of modera- 
tion, Your slave was desirous of making the prince 
acquainted with the condition of the oppressed, the captive, 
and of the numbers who have to run before [his] horse, of 
the people who may have to remain standing [before him], 
and of the state of those persons who may have become 
deserving of condign punishment, or of being made public 
examples of, so that, when exercising his royal wrath, he 
may conceive what measure of distress and pain their hearts 
and bodies suffer, and that, when he should have endured 
somewhat of such severities, whatsoever he may direct as 
reg;ards punishment, running, or standing, he may do so in 
proportion to their powers of endurance and strength. The 
reason, moreover of my flight and disappearance was 
apprehension, since the noble person and delicate frame of 
the prince had sustained affliction, lest parental affection 
should have induced the king, in requital of such act on 
the part of his humble servant, to have censured him, 
whereby all his pains and labours would have been thrown 
away.” 

This anecdote was applicable to the case of Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam in the amount of trouble that befell him in being 
brought back again to the capital among the Turks*, in 
order that, when he attained unto power, and became 
Lieutenant of the kingdom he might be cognizant of the 

* It would be interesting to know why he was treated in this manner, but 
the reason does not transpire. 

* The word used in one of the best and oldest copies of the text isflAL. 
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condition of the broken and oppressed. May Almighty 
God cause justice and beneficence to be the associate o 

all his acts and proceedings! 

We have returned to the subject of the narration of th 

"“men the sovereignty devolved upon Sultan Rasiyyat 

Ulugli Khan-i-A-’gam was, as before, Biasah-dar, until 
goodTorlune tame to his aid, and he became Am.r-i-a.kar 
rChief Huntsman]. The ball of fate was saying . a world 
lill be the quarry of his power, and ^ 

his authority,” hence the first of his offices was that of the 
Chief HuntLanship. When he had filled that office sonie 

time, and had done approved tjnarv 

the Raaiyyat dynasty came to ^ 

of the Mu’isai sovereignty arosj the U ugk Mam 

nrosoeritv began to increase. As in the duties ot Ciiiet 

Huntsman h! had filled ‘^at office well, and done ap 

proved service, he became ^ 

of state and of sovereignty came under the bridle ot ms 
ooIseLn When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar the Sufi, 
was made Amtr-i-^ajib, he, having a parental 
towards Ulugh Klmn-i-A-?am, show^ a sincere regard 
his welfare, and raised Ulugh Khaa->-Aaam to a st 

"f " '?nrwhe?he";L1dS 

by the power of his valour, and reduced those tracts under 

" ‘wSf Mu’isat sovereignty began to totter, and fte 

M^fe in concert together, -PPeare^ef-^^^^ 

city [of Dibit], and the whole of the Amtrs ana maiiK 

, , vii -Aj hut if I left out the word — 

as above, and changed, and “to 

deputy or heutenant-thesense worn sovereignty, &c.,-but this is not 

6rder that when he attame P naturally be supposed, by a reader, tnat 

meant by our author ® Balban’s reign, if one solitary passage were 

context shows. V are rendered “ hill chiefs," 
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conspired among themselves, Ulugh ]^an-i-A'zain — May 
his power be perpetuated® 1 — ^who was feudatory of Riwan, 
in concert with other Maliks® and Amirs, displayed so much 
sagacity in ascertaining the aims and intentionsof theMaiiks, 
that among the whole of them — Turk or Tajzik, not one 
attained to the hundredth part thereof ; and the whole [of 
them] admitted his firmness, heroism, intrepidity, and 
enterprise to be greater than that of all the Maliks and 
Amirs of that period. On the city being taken, the fief of 
Hans! was made over to his charge,* and, on that territory 
coming under his control, he turned his attention to its cul- 
tivation and improvement; and the people, from the effects 
of his justice and conspicuous liberality, became contented 
and prosperous. 

UlughKhan’s affairs becameso flourishing,® that the whole 
of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the freshness 
of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to 
prick their minds, but, as Almighty God had willed that he 
should be greater than the whole [of them], by how much 
the more the fire of their envy increased, by so much the 
more did the incense of his prosperity, within the censer 
of time, diffuse additional perfume : “ They endeavour 
to extinguish the light of God with [the breath of] their 
mouths, but God rejects aught but the perfection of his 
light.” — May Almighty God prolong his office of power, 

® Ttie Printed Text, and two MS. copies — ^modern ones— but neither of them 
the I. O. L. MS., No, 1952, nor the R. A. S. MS., have “the Sultan — May 
his dominion and sovereignty continue '.—who was feudatory of Riwaft,” See., 
which convinces Mr. Dowson [Elliot : vol. ii. page 362] “that this part of 
the work was written in the reign of Balban.” The majority of copies, how- 
ever, including the oldest, have as rendered above. See note next page. 

9 The word “ Maliks,” here, does not signify princes any more than it does 
kings : it refers to those persons, with a single exception, slaves, mentioned in 
this Section. Compare Elliot here. 

^ In a few copies “ to the charge of his retainers.” 

9 Here is a good proof of how the Calcutta Printed Text— the “official Text” 
— ^has been “revised” before printing. It has, whilst referring to Ulugh 
Khan the whole time — ^ — thus turning him into a 
Sultan, a quarter of a century too soon. All the best copies have the name 
of Ulugh ^an, where Sultan has been inserted in the Printed Text, or 
Ulugh, Slant, which latter mode of writing makes it “ the. prosperity of the 
Ulugh Nhint affairs,” whilst the first would be “ the prosperity of the Ulugh 
Khan affairs.” In two modem copies of the text, die word (jlU- has been 
written in mistake for 
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and make 

££‘x— KSi. :x:;;5 

„.H. .,«.« « Z .1 .h. 

r.-rpr»j,i£ •»" -;tr“r,i=" s 

tVip smellinff sense oi nearer o > 

king of the severe sovereignty ! — ^towards this 

'and abundant benefactions, together with honour 

r;z" »“« K. .;. 

“>■ rsflTS-sr. inKtri, mS- 

TO DUNYS" WA'uD-DrN, Ab0-L-MUZAFFAR-I-MAI1M0D 

is=~Si?^l 

MAKAW kossibilitv in the revolution of time, for 

rsaL omuhanLad and the whole of hU 

‘ wfhav returned to the subject of th.s » ^ 

This frail one, in the year 640 H., chanced to undertake 
This ran Oi^ y journey he continued 

dependents. Trustworthy 


two 


Trustworthy 

jsr,5sst£ssaB£s::r, 

4 Had those, vlho lookad upon tto ^gect P ^ 

or translated this passag , found undoubted proof that bin ^ 

benediction ^as written. He was, however, father- in law 

Kha n was not king when this was master, and possessed 

“he S»l«n »™rDTn”d SS - a .eteVoppet. h f 
all the power, and Na§ir-ud Din, ^ remote allusion to Ulugjb, Bl^n s 

I. »e»s seatcehpossihle 

that he was still a slave. 
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persons have related on this wise, that, in the year 642 IL®, 
the Khakan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam ®, became 
Amir-i-Hajibin the illustriouscapital,Dihli, when the august 
standards — may victory and success expand them ! — moved 
out of Dihli, into the Do-ab of the Jun and Gang, and when 
he gave the rebels of Jarali and Datoli ', and other indepen- 
dent [Hindu] tribes, a thorough chastisement, and carried 
on holy war, as by the faith enjoined, and the roads in the 
adjacent parts of that territory were cleared of the violence 
of the contumacious ®. The author of this work [at this 
time], in conformity with the sublime commands, in com- 
pany with Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, 
returned from Lakhanawati again with his family and 
dependents, and arrived at the capital, Dihli, in the year 
643 H.» 

In this same year, Mangutah ^ the accursed, who was 
one of the Mug^ial leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, 
led an army from the borders of Tae-kan® and Kunduz, 
into the territories of Sind, and invested the fortress of 
U chch ah, which is one of the famous strongholds of the 
country of Sind, and of the territory^ of Man§urah. Within 

® The Calcutta Printed Text has 642 H.; and 641 H., as in Elliot, is 
incorrect. See page 664, and note 

® He is thus styled, except at page 810, throughout the remainder of this' 
work, but I shall, for simplicity’s sake, merely style him as previously, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’gani, 

' Every copy of the text has as above with very trifling differences, and 

the oldest and best copies have also as above, but some have which 
seems intended for the same, but the copyists have put the points under and 
made the letter ij instead of o and a few have no points at all. I fail to recog- 
nize these places. There is a Jurowli in Lat. 28° 17', Long. 78° 17', in the 
Survey Map, and a place named Atrowlf, in Lat. 28“ 2', Long. 78“ 20'. 

® This is not mentioned under the reign. See page 663, and note *. 

® See page 667, and 735. 

1 In some few coi^ies Manguti, which is not correct. Iir Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 363, Mr, Dowson makes Mangu Kiian of him, although his name is 
given correctly in the text. The Great Kh an. Mangu Kla’an, was never east of 
the Indus in his life. 

2 Two of the three oldest copies have Tal-lcan— here, the third oldest 

and others yjUJU* — Tal-kan, and ^, 15 . 11 . — Tae-lcan, and some have no points to 
the third letter, hence it may be read Tae-kan or XM-^an. The place intended 
is that east of “ Kunduz,” and is correctly Tae-kan as distiirct from Tal-kan of 
Tukharistan. I shall have to refer again to these places in the last Section, as 
they are very liable to be mistaken one for the other. 

3 The word tjij! does not mean “equal to,” The Printed Text is quite 
correct here, and “the words” are *‘as precise” as they are anywhere through- 

3 F 
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f fnfi-ress a Khwaiah Sarae [Eunuch], one of the servants 
of Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Abu-Bikr. son of [the late] Malik 

-liz Iid-Din, Kabir lhan, Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah named 

MukWi5-ud-Din, was the Kotwal-Bak [Seneschal] and a 
slaveof Kabtr Khan, Ak-Sunkar, by name, was the Amir-i- 

^ WhM 'intSonf this irruption reached the capital, 
Malik Ulugh Khan* represented it* for the sublime con- 
“deration! mtd""caused an army to be organized for hp 
purpose of repelling the Mugbals. While every one of the 
Fother] Amirs and Maliks* was showing indecision about tins 
undertaking, Ulugh KJian-i-A’zam showed determination in 
"ng it out ; mTd, when the royal standards moved for- 

o„t that woA. Sea E1.U0T : vo. U. page 363. The very same word, at 
page 303 of that work is rande^ tods Taj-ud-Din, Aba-Bikr. 

under the Nu-in Mai^-toh s'ood Star, in 

Ayaa wiowastodaloryo^W^^^ -orded, to nothing whatever 

re® ecti^ this attack ‘upon tj^diah, which must tave happened after the 
spSen XTamentable enors that may c W 

S lS “ Cmra,uU„.r part iii. page .38], and wUch " " 

foel,y, and ^"'xhe rendering^ this passage 

to Zt vXi pag S3. “He laid fiege to Uch, one of the mt». 
a fSZZof sLlt and «?»<.; to Mansdra. There was a eunueh in 
r”™Z,, SX fort X belong^ to the honsehold of Taji-d-din. AH 
Ak^nkar was chUf jmiU,. and M,mM-dta was 
7 M / » This last rendering is well worthy Mr. Blochmann s attention. 
koHod. ^ ud-Din, Ahfl-Bikr’s title and name separated into mo 

tis father, Kabfr Sian, father's na^ne 

^ son's name also, are all given to Kabfr Sign’s slave whose 

Ak-Sunkar. I need but add that, in this instance, the Calcutta 
^'^rfficial” Text is perfectly correct with the exception of not having all the 
athX naX aZ'titles Xrded as above = had they all b-n eoto^d m 
it What a number might not have been heai^d upon the slave . Kabir K^a 

until many yL after- 664 H. At this period he was Malik fihtyas-ud- 

He brought it to the Sultan’s notice by virtue of the 
offiefhe held. He was the cause of an army’s being got ready. See page 6 7 
and note 

« See note », page 807. 
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ward towards that [threatened] quarter, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam — Be his power prolonged ! — despatched guides in 
advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to 
get over the marches with rapidity. He was wont to repre- 
sent to the troops that the [next] halting-ground would be 
about eight kuroh ^ off, and [consequently] about twelve 
kuroh, and even more than that they used to march, until 
the forces reached the banks of the Biah, and passed over 
that river, and he conducted them to the banks of the river 
Rawah [Rawi] of Lohor ®. 

In this manner used he to show such-like determination 
on this expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was 
wont to stimulate the Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel 
Mughals, until Monday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban. 
643 H., when intimation reached the royal camp that the 
army of infidel Mughals had raised the investment of the 
fortress of Uchchah. The cause of it was, that, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of the river Biah, Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters 
from the sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of 
fjchchah, and announced to them the approach of the 
royal standards, the vast numbers of the array and ele- 
phants, the -host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and 
despatched them towards the fortress of Uchchah. A 
division from the army was moved on in front, to act as a 
reconnoitring force and advance guard. 

When the couriers reached the vicinity of Uch^ah, a 
few of these letters fell into the hands of the host of the 
accursed, and some reached the people of the fortress. On 
the drum of joy being beaten in the fort, and the subject of 
the letters, the advance of the victorious army, and 
approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the. 

r His object, in making the. troops believe that the marches were much 
shorter than they were in reality, can be easily seen through, but compare 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 363. 

® There is nothing in the text about “ reaching Lahore it is the Rlwah 
[in some, Rawi] of Lohor. See also page 726, and page 792. 

As the Biah and Rawi then flowed, before the Sutlaj ran in ite present bed, 
the Diihi forces would have been in a position to threaten the Mugjal line of 
retreat, as stated farther on, and would have mardied down the Do-abali and 
reached U cbch ah without having any other river to cross. See the note on 
the Lost River or Hak|a, and the changes in the beds of the. Panjab rivers. 
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accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advance guard 
approaching the banks of the river Biah of Lohor, near to 
the frontiers of the territory of Sind, fear and terror became 
manifest in the heart and spirit of the Mughal [leader], and 
the favour of the Creator became a helper ® [of the Dihl! 
army]. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
Mangutah became aware of the advance of the army of 
Islam, and approach of the royal standards, and that the 
army moved towards the river Biah, near the skirts of the 
mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching along the banks of that river, he made inquiiy of 
some persons ^ what might be the reason of the deviation 
of the army of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because 
that was a longer route, while that by way of Sursuti and 
Marut * was near. They replied that, on account of the 
number of islands on the banks of the river®, there might 

* See under the reign of Sultan 'Ala-ucUDin, Mas’ud Sh ah, page 667. 

I Not “ prisoners ” necessarily. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. pagie 364, where Mariit is supposed to be 
intended for Mirat. It is the saatoe place as mentioned at page 350 of the 
same volume, where the same error is made. See also page 688. 

Marut is a well known place. It is a small town with a bastioned Wall, in 
the direct route from Dihlf to Bahawal-pur and U chch ah. and to Bahawal-pur 
and Multan. It is only about Jive degrees ■we.&toi “Mh’at,” if that of Dibit 
is referred to. Bahawal-pur is, comparatively, quite a modenr town. The 
Miighals seem to have been pretty well acquainted with the geography of 
these parts. 

» Sic in MSS. Long narrow banks of sand, probably extending in some 
places for several miles, and, sometimes, of some height, are doubtless meant 
here, such as are formed after the annual inundations, with water, some- 
times of considerable depth, between. These would have caused great obstmc- 
tions, and have taken much time to cross, and, therefore, the forces of Dibit kept 
farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the same time, which 
may have been the original intention. In what direction they went may be 
seen farther on. 

The above passage, as rendered in Elliot, is quoted by the writer of an 
interesting article in one of the numbers of the Calcutta Review for 1874, 
entitled “The Lost River of the Indian Desert,” to prove his theory 
respecting it j but the passage in question is not correct in the Calcutta 
Printed Text, neither is it quite correctly rendered in the translation referred 
to. The word in the printed text which is supposed to mean “‘fissures^* 
[plural], namely ^ is but part of the word -signifying islaftds, &c. ; and, 
moreover, the writer in the Calcutta Review does not quote Elliot correctly. 
He says, “It is stated in the TabaJc 4 t-i-NAsiri that when Uchh Was besieged 
by the Mughals in 643 H. {A.D. 1345) the army sent to its relief ms unadle to 
march by Sarsuti and Marat, in consequence of the draught on the banks 
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not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : 
“ This is a vast army : we have not the power to resist it : 
it is necessary to retire ; ” and fear overcame him and his 
army lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat 
should be cut Gif'*. Their army was formed into three divi- 
sions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, ■ obtained their liberty [in conse- 
quence]. The instrument of that success was the vigour, 
the military talent, intrepidity, and zeal of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam®, for, had he not shown such lion-heartedness and 
heroism, such a success would not have resulted. Almighty 
God of His favour and beneficence have him in His 
keeping ! 

After such a succe.ss came to pass, Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam 
represented that it was advisable that the royal forces 
should move towards the river Sudharah, in order that their 
strength, -their number, valour, and energy might be esta- 
blished in the hearts and minds of the enemy, and, accord- 
ing to that counsel, the army marched to the banks of the 

river” Neither is drought nor inabiliiy t« march mentioned in our 
author’s text, and, even in the passage in E 1 J. 10 T, there is not a word about 
drought. 

The lower part of the course of the present Gharah, which formed, or close 
to which lay, at the period in question, the bed of the Biah, before they flowed 
in the same channel, had low banks of soft alluvial earth which 'were over- 
flowed to the extent of several miles on occasion of the slightest swell. 

I shall probably have to refer to this article on the “Lost River” again 
when I come to the account of the investment of O chch ah in the next Section. 
The mention of this lost river is by no means new : a great deal respecting it is 
contained in a geographical work in Persian, written in the last century from 
a personal survey, and to which excellent work I have often referred in 
these notes. 

* Compare this passage in Elliot. 

® Our author had forgotten, probably, that he had just before attributed this 
favourable upshot of the affair to Divine aid, and forgets to mention, here, the 
wide spread disaffection, at this very time, in ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah’s 
army. See page 668. 

1 think it is rather doubtful, from our author’s own words, in his previous 
accounts of this reign, whether Ulughi Blhan possessed such power at this time. 
As Amir-i-H^ajib, no doubt it was very considerable, but there were a great 
number of powerful Maliks living at this period, who brought about the 
dethronement of 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, and set up his uncle, Na|ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah. Our author does not mention Ulugi JK^an’s having 
had anything in particular to do with that matter, and would scarcely have 
omitted to mention it, had he been the instrument of the latter’s accession to 
the throne.' ■■ ■. 
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river Sudharah®, until, on the 27th of the month of Shaw- 
wal, 643 H., the army set out from the banks of the Sud- 
harah on its return to the capital, Dihli, which was reached 
on Monday, the 12th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, of the 
same year. 

During this short time, the disposition of Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’iid Shah, received a change towards the Maliks ; 
and, for the greater part of that [time] that he was wont to 
be invisible to the army, malignity had become established 
in his mind. The whole of the Maliks, in league together, 
wrote secretly and surreptitiously, and tendered their allegi- 
ance to Sultan ^ Nasir-ud-Din, Malimud Shah, and besought 
him to put his august standards in motion [towards the 
capital], for the purpose of assuming the sovereignty. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Muharram®, 644 ll,, he 
reached the capital accordingly, and ascended the throne 
of sovereignty — May he be preserved for many years ! 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam ® represented [to the new Sultan] 
“ Since the Khutbah and coin of the kingdom arc adorned 
with the august Nasiri name, and, in the past year, the 
army of the accursed [Mughals], having fled before the 
forces of Islam, are gone towards the upper country, it 
may be advisable that the royal forces should march to- 
wards the upper [parts] k” In accordance with this expe- 
dient counsel \ the expedition to the upper parts was deter- 
mined upon ; and, on Monday, the 1st of the month of 
Rajab, 644. H., the sublime standards moved out of the 
capital I and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. in using celerity and 
getting over the stages, continued to strive,® until the banks 
of the river Sudharah were reached. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 

® This movement is not mentioned at all under the reign. See page 668, 
and page 678, and note h Our author seems to have confused his state- 
ments here. 

‘ That is, who became Sultan subsequently. He was simply Malik Na§ir- 
ud-Din, Matiniid ^ah, at this time. 

The same day on which ’Ala-ud»Din, Mas’ud Shah, was seized and 
impiisoned. 

* What office Ulugh Khan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is 
not mentioned, but we may assume that he was confirmed in his former office 
of Amir-i-Hajib. 

^ Compai-e Elliot here. 

^ The R. A. S. MS, is defective from this word, to the words sacred 
knot,” page 820. 

3 The Calcutta Printed Text is defective here. 
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with the Maliks^ and Amirs of Islam [with their contin- 
gents], separated from the army on an expedition to the 
Jud Hills in order to wreak veng-cance on the Ran ah of 
those Hills, who, in the previous year, had acted as guide 
to the Mii gh- al army 

With that object they pushed onwards, and the Jud Hills 
and parts adjacent to the river Jilain® [Jhilam] they as- 
sailed ; and the army of Islam carried its incursions, and 
ravaged [the country], as far as the banks of the river Sind, 
and despoiled Jas-Pal, Sihra [or Sehra], and the whole of 
his tribes \ The Musalman force was taken over the river 
Jilam [Jhilam], and carried its ravages as far as the banks 
of the river Sind, in such wise, that all women, families, and 
dependents of the infidels who were in those parts, took to 
■flight, and a body [of men] from the army of the infidel 
Mughals came to ® the ferries of the Jilani [Jhilam], and 
beheld the lines of the Musalman troops serving under 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and fear fell upon their hearts, at 
the number of troops composing his army, the number of 
cavalry in defensive armour, and the abundance of arms, 
and war material ; and they wondered greatly, and great 
terror took possession of that gathering. That vigour, 
military organization, and overthrowing of enemies, in the 
assault of mountain heights, the gorges of mountain passes, 
and of ravines, the capturing of strong places and forts 
and penetrating of forests, which Ulugh Khaii-i-A’zam dis- 
played, cannot be contained within the area of recital, and 
the fame of that holy warfare extended as far as the land 
of Turkistan. 

In this tract*, as there were neither fields nor tillage, 
supplies were not to be obtained, and, of necessity, Ulugh 

Maliks and Amirs are not necessarily gtmrah.''' 

® This plainly indicates that the Mughals came through the Sind-SSgar 
Doabah, and accounts for the flank march of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, MasTid 
§hah’s army. 

® Around Nandanah, and the territoiy of the Khokhar tribe. See under 
the reign, page 67S. 

7 Many copies of the text are defective here. 

8 Compare Elliot also. The Mughals would have scarcely “ cro,ssed over 
the Jailam [Jhilam?] the same side as the Dihli army was, when they were 
so terrified at Ulugh ^an’s host, unle.ss they wished to become capli\cs. 

9 M'hat a pity that our author did not deem it necessary to name some 

of them ! * Beyond the Jhilam. 
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^an-i-A’xam was compelled to return again. When he 
presented himself in the presence of the Court, victorious, 
triumphant, and safe, with the whole of the troops, and the 
Amirs and Maliks who were along with him, the sublime 
standards moved ® to return again towards the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the 25th of the month of Zi- 
Ka’dah, 644 H. On Thursday, the 2nd of the month of 
Miiharram, 645 H., the capital was reached. 

Since, through the firmness of counsel, and the justness 
of determination of Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam. the army of 
Turkistan and Mu gh al had beheld those exploits and that 
military organization, during this year, 645 H., not a single 
man, from the parts above ^ came towards the territory of 
Sind. Therefore, in the month of ^a’ban of this same 
year, Ulugjh Khan-i-A’zam represented for the sublime 
consideration, “ it is advisable, that, during this year, the 
sublime standards should be put in motion for the purpose 
of ravaging and carrying on holy war in the extreme parts 
of the territory of Hindustan *, in order that the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and Ra.es and Ranahs, who, during the last 
few years, have not been punished, may receive a thorough 
chastisement, that booty may fall into the hands of the 
troops of Islam, and means to repel the infidel Mughals, in 
the shape of wealth, may be amassed.” 

In accordance with that prudent counsel, the august 
standards were put in motion towards Hindustan,and moved 
down the middle of the Do-abah of the Gang and Jilii ; 
and, after much fighting with the infidels, the army gained 
possession of the fort of Talsandah ®. Ulugh. Khan-i-A’:^am, 

* The Sultan remained with his cami?, and a great portion of his forces, on 
the banks of the Sr«Jharah or Ghinab during this raid to the Sind or Indus. 

* That is from the Sind-Sagar Dg>abah, and west of the Indus. It seems 
that the Murals, previous to this, made almost yearly raids upon the border 
tracts of Sind and Multan. 

-* In the Antarbed Do-ab, E. of Dihlf, and in Awadh. ’ 

* The word Nandanah, contained in the Calcutta Printed Text only, is 
totally incorrect. Nandanah. is in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. The correct 
word is given in a foot-note in the Printed Text, but, in Elliott, the former is 
copied. See foot-note of page 347 to that work also. 

At page 679, under the events of the year 645 H., it is .stated to have been 
situated within the limits of i^innauj. See note ^ to that page. 

The word is plainly written, in the three best copies of the text, and in two 
others and the only variation, in other good copies is 
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with Others of the Maliks of Islam, and troops, were de- 
spatched to coerce Dalaki of Malaki, and he was a Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, which is between Kalinjar 
and Karah, whom the Raes of the parts around Kalinjar 
and Malwah ® used not to be able to gain superiority over, 
on account of the number of his dependents and followers, 
the immensity of his wealth, the difficulty of the routes, 
the stability of position, the strength of the narrow, winding, 
defiles, the denseness of numerous forests, and strong 
mountains, places, which had never, at any time, been 
reached by Musalman troopsd 

When Ulugh Khaii-i-A*zam reached the locality where 
that Ranah had taken up his position, and the place of 
his abode, he displayed so much perseverance in his own 
defence, and the defence of his family and children, that, 
from the time of early morning until the period of evening 
prayer, he remained ; and, when night came, he repeated 
the invocation of flight, and removed from that place to 
[other] strong positions®. When the day broke, the 
troops of Islam entered that place and dwelling of his, and 
[afterwards] pursued him. That accursed one had ascended 
the high mountains, and had withdrawn to a place, to enter 
the narrow defiles of which was impossible without the 
greatest contrivance, and the aid of ropes and ladders^ 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam stimulated the Musalman troops to 
holy warfare, and, animated by his entreaties, commands, 
and gestures, they took the placed They captured the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, 
together with cattle, and horses, and captives, in great 
number ; and such an amount of booty fell into the hands 
of the troops of Islam that the conception of the arith- 
metician would be helpless in recounting it. 

® The Raes .<?/■ Kalinjar and Malwah are not referred to. The text has, as 
rendered above — j^U ^,^1, 

7 This shows the fallacy of reading “Chin” instead of Ujjain, referred to 
in note i^age 517, when the Sultans of Dihll, half a cmtury subsequent to the 
period there mentioned, had not subdued the Hindu rulers of these parts so 
near their very capital. 

® Compare Elliot here, page 366 — 367,. voL it 

® Here the hill tracts extending to the left bank of the Son are evidently 
referred to. 

1 Our author appears not to have known the name of the place in question. 
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On the last day® of the month of Shawwal 645 IL, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam^ with vast booty, rejoined the 
Sultan’s camp [at Karah®]; and, after the festival of the 
Azha, the sublime standards moved forward to return 
to the capitaU. An account of the whole of that expe- 
dition and holy warfare is composed [by the author] in 
verse, in a separate book, and that book has been named 
the NasirI Namair On the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the capital was reached. 

Subsequently, in the month of ^a’ban, 646 I-L, the royal 
standards moved towards the upper provinces as far as the 
extreme confines, and the bank of the river Biah, and from 
thence returned again to the capital. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. along with other Maliks under his 
orders, with numerous forces, was appointed to proceed 
towards Rantabhur®, and to ravage the Koh-pa}^]! of 
Mewat, and the territory of Nahar Diw®, who was greatest 
of all the Raes of Hindustan. The whole country, and the 

2 The word used is which does not signify “beginning,” but the 
contrary. 

® There is considerable discrepancy here. Under the events of this year at 
page 681, it is said that Karah was reached, by the Sultan, on the 1 3th of 
Zi-E^a’dah—the ’id-i-A?ha is on the loth— and that, thirty thm previoxis to 
that date, UIug 2 i iOian, and other great Maliks associated with hiin, had been 
despatched on this expedition. 

* On the march back from Karah, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, MasTid fihah, the 
Suljan’s brother, who held the fief of E^innauj, presented himself to the Sultan, 
and the fiefs of _ Sanbhal and Buda’un were assigned him. The prince, soon 
after, for some' -reason or other, became frightened or disaffected, and lied 
to Labor, abandoning his fiefs. I shall have move to say, respecting this 
mysterious matter, in the next Section. The march to the Biah, mentioned a 
few lines under, was evidently connected with his flight in some way ; but, 
strange to say, under the reign it is not mentioned, and an expedition “against 
the infidels of the hills and plains” is stated to have been undertaken in tljat 
month and year, and the despatch of force.s towards Rantabhfir is afterwards 
mentioned. .See page 684, and p^ge 793, and note ■*. See also wliere Sh er 
Khan-i-Sunkar is mentioned as having joined Jalal-ud-Din, Ma.s’ud Shrdi, at 
page 793, -and note 

® This stronghold had been taken by I-yaI-timis|i in 623 H., but, after his 
tleath, the Hindus had closely invested it ; and, in Rajiyyaf’s reign, the 
garrison was withdrawn, and the fort destroyed. See page 642. 

0 The Calcutta Printed Text refers its readers to page rip— as if this chief 
were one and the same with Chahar, the Ajar, mentioned at ])age 691, vvliidi 
SCO. Thomas [PatuaN Kings of DEIIlf, page 125] also falls into iho same 
error. Ulugh KR an did not make W'ar upon Chahir, the Ajar, AvVr, but 
once. This Nahar Diw is a different person altogether, .See pages 824 ami 
828, farther on. . 
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confines of that territory were ravaged, and a large amount 
of booty was acquired, and, at the foot of the fort of 
Rantabhur, on Sunday, the iith^ of the month of Zi~ 
Hijjah, 646 H., Malik Baha-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khwajah, 
attained martyrdom. Ulugh Khan-i-A'aam was engaged 
[at this time] in holy warfare on another side of the fortress, 
and his dependents were [also] occupied in battle and holy 
warfare, and despatched numbers of the infidels to hell 
Immense booty, and invaluable property was acquired, 
and the Musalman troops were made rich with plunder, 
and returned to the sublime presence. 

In this year, the royal mind evinced a desire to enter 
'into a matrimonial alliance with the family of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam®, who, every year, in leading the forces, and 
efforts in the service of the sublime Court, continued to 
display praiseworthy proofs, to such degree that no monarch 
has ever had a servant who, having attained the dignity of 
Khan and Malik, possessed a greater soul or more august 
temperament than Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, of honour greater, 
of counsel more prudent, in leading armies more intrepid, 
in overthrowing foes more victorious, more worthy of being 
dignified with the honour of a matrimonial alliance with 
His Majesty, the Sultan-ul-A’zam, Nasir-UD-Dunya WA 
ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd — whose do- 

minion and sovereignty may God long continue !— and, by 
virtue of that alliance, labours for the glory of the king- 
dom, and the destruction of enemies in adjacent parts were 
likely to be increased, 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with due reverence and sub- 
mission to command, complied, and repeated the saying : 
‘‘ The slave and what he possesses is the property of his 
master,” and that union became completed by the sacred 

7 In a few copies, the 15th, but, under the reign, the nth of the month is 
also mentioned. 

® Mr. Dowson, who translates the account of Ulugh Sjan in El-Lior, 
renders this passage thus : “In thg course of this year his majesty ions pleased to 
recognize the great ability of his general. He therefore promoted him Jrom the 
rank of Malik, 5 ^c.f and adds in a foot-note, “ Many lines of eulogy are here 
compressed into this short but adequate statement.” This adequate and com- 
pressed statement, as may be seen, leaves out all about the marriage of the 
.Sultan to Ulugh Johan’s daughter, in fact, both the following paragraphs 
given above. See also page 68 $ and note 
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knot, on Monday, the 20th of the month of Rabf“ul- 
Akhir, 647 H., and the verse, “He hath let loose the two 
seas which meet together .... Out of them come forth 
pearls and coral®,’’ was made manifest. May the Most 
High God, during the lifetime of the Sultan-i-A’zam, and 
high position of Ulu gh Khan-i-Mu’azzam \ continue those['’] 
Princes, in the Shams! dominion and sovereignty, life-heirs 
of the whole of the monarchs^, for the sake of Muham- 
mad and the whole of his house I 

After such a propitious event happened, which must 
have been the result of the felicitous conjunction of the 
stars, the status of Ulugh Khan was raised, from the rank 
of Malik and AmIr-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent 
position of Khan, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., [a mandate] issued from the sublime 
Court, conferring the Deputy-ship of the kingdom and 
leader-ship of the forces, with the title and name of Ulu g h 
Khan^ [the Great Lord], upon that incomparable individual 
of august disposition, and, in truth, one might say, “ titles 
come down from Heaven;” for, from that day forward, the 
Na§iri rule acquired additional freshness from the zealous 
services, and heroism, of Ulugh Khan. 

On the title of Ulugh Khan being conferred upon him, 
his brother, who was Amir-i-Akhur — that beneficent and 
humane Malik, of pure morals and excellent disposition — 
Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Kashi! Khan-i-. I-bak-us-SuItan! 

■ — on whom be peace I — became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Tez-Khan. at that time, became 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, and the Malik- ul-Huj jab ’ [Head of 
the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, Ayaz, the Zinjanf, became 
the Deputy Wak!l-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], who 

“ 1 ^UR*AN ; Chap. LV. verses 19—22, Sale’s translation is somewhat 
different : — ** He hath let loose the two seas that they meet each another .... 
From them are taken forth unions and lesser pearls." 

‘ He makes a distinction here, and Ulugb SQian, who, upon other 
occasions, gets the title of A’yam, receives the iesse?' title, 

® Kuchis the original, but it would seem more natural that during the lifetime 
and eminence of Ulugfi Kkan an heir might be born- to the Sultan, and 
the Shamsi line be perpetuated. 

» Up to this date his correct title was Malik filjiyag-ud-Din, Balbair, 
only. This our author means, although he styles him by the title he held 
when this work was written. 

;^ujjab is the pluml of and, therefore, there must have been 
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is my son ® and the light of my eyes, and adorned with all 
laudable qualifications, of whom no stronger encomium is 
needed than that of his loyalty to Ulugh Khan’s service, 
and may such augment ! The assignment of these ap- 
pointments took place on Friday, the 6th of the month 
of Rajabj 647 H., and the Deputy Amir-i-Akhur. Ikh- 
tiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, the Long-haired, became Amir-i- 
Akhur. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 9th of the month of 
Sha’ban. 647 H., he [Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam] moved from 
the capital [with the troops] for the purpose of [under- 
taking] an expedition against the infidels, and, at the ford 
of the river Jim, the camp was pitched, and they engaged 
in holy warfare and hostilities against the infidels, the 
independent [Hindu] tribes * around, when ’’ intelligence 
reached this author, from Khurasan, from his sister, and 
her lonesomeness affected his heart much. He proceeded 
to the camp and waited upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and 
laid the matter before him, who gave him s tch support 
and showed so much kindn^s as cannot be recounted, and 
conferred a dress of honour upon this his devoted servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, presented him with a bay horse saddled and 
bridled, a great roll of gold brocade cloth, and the grant of 
a village producing about thirty thousand jitals ; and, up 
to this present date, that grant comes to this sincere votary 
every year. May Almighty God make this the cause of 
the augmentation of Ulugh Khan’s dignity and power, 
and make him victorious and triumphant over the enemies 

some difference between the Amfr-i-Hajib — Lord Chamberlain — an,d the 
Malik'ul-Hujjab — Head or Chief of the Chamberlains, or Janitors. Such an 
officer has never before been mentioned in this work. 

® He may have been our author’s son-in-law, adopted son, or a favourite 
disciple so styled. He would not be styled the Zinjant — native of Zinjan — 
had he been Ids son in reality. Jurjant would have been given him here if 
he were. In one of the best copies of the text he is styled I-bak. 

s Under the reign, our author says “Hindus” merely. The troops moved, 
from Dibit on the 22nd of Shawwal, the Jun was crossed, and the camp 
pitched on the left bank, on Sunday, the 4th of Sha’ban.* The infidels must 
have been very close at hand for the troops to be able to undertake operations 
against them immediately they crossed the Jun. 

f All from this place, to the end of this and the two following paragraphs, 
is left out entirely in Elliot [vol. ii. page 368] as “ matters personal of the 
author ft and page 350 is referred to, where the forty captives are turned into 
“a hundred beasts ofburdenft &c., noticed at page 686, note 7 . 
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of the faith ! Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented the situa- 
tion of this servant of the state, and his anxieties, to His 
Majesty; and, on Sunday, the 2nd of the month of 
Zi-Ka’dah, 647 H., a command was issued from the sublime 
Court for forty chains of captives and a hundred ass-loads 
of presents to be transmitted to the sister of the author 
into Khurasan — May the Most High God continue the 
Nasiri dynasty and dominion until the conclusion of time’s 
revolution, for bestowing so many benefits ! 

On Monday, the 29th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, of this 
same year, the author proceeded on a journey from the 
capital to Multan ° for the purpose of despatching the gifts 
to Khurasan. On the road, on reaching every town, city, 
or fort, held by the dependents and servants of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, the servants of that household showed the 
author so much reverence and honour that the eye of 
sense would be fatigued in recording it — may God accept 
them all for it ! On Wednesday, the 6th ^ of the month of 
Rabf’-ul-Awwal, 648 l-L, Multan was reached, and the 
author proceeded as far as the bank of the river Jtlam 
[Jhilam].“ After having despatched those captives and 
loads to Khurasan, for a period of two months the author 

a The Printed Text here, as well as in the former instance, has “forty ehains 
of captives,” but the editors seem astonished at it, from the note of interro- 
gation added ; and, in a foot-note, they put a piece upon it, by making them 
forty chdin of d^phiints loaded with captives contained in one copy of the 

text] and several ass-loads ”! 

There are certain technical and idiomatic words applied to men and animals, 
and other things, in use in the £ast, which the mere tyro in Oriental languages 
is expected to be acquainted with, and .such a term our author has applied to 
these captive.s, at page 686, where the term »a/ar — person — which is applied 
only to human beings, is used ; za^^lr — chain — is applied to elephant.s generally, 
but, here, is not quite incorrect, as the captives were, no doubt, secured by 
chains, and rds — head — to oxen and horses, &c.j just as we apply cozvy to 
partridges, shoal to fish, swarm to bees. Utter to puppies and pigs, and so on ; 
but I never heard of Mjo^y—sanfir before, nor do I think 

any one ever did. 

^ Our author’s object in going to Multan for this purpose arose evidently 
from the fact that J..ahor and the tipper parts of the Panjilb were in the hands 
of the .Mughals and Khokhars, and he had to send the captives by one of the 
other, and more southern routes into iQiurasan. 

At page 688 also, our author says he reached Multan on the 6th, the same 
day on which jMalik Tz2-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Kkan, reached it ; but, at 
pigo 7S2, he says that Malik reached Multan on the 2nd of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 

; !!d tliaf he arrived him-self two days subsequently, 

“ According to the theory advanced in the article on the “Lo.st Kivtu' ” 
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happened to stay in the amiy of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, at the foot of the walls of the 
fortress of Multan, for the air was still exceeding hot. 
When the rainy season set in, and the rains of compassion 
fell on the 26th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the 
author set out on his return from Multan, and, on the 22nd 
of the month of J amadi-ul- Akhir, reached the capital 
again. 

At this period the Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Kazi of Kazis], 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani — on whom be peace and pardon ! 
— was Kazi of the realm of Hindustan ; and, when the 
term of the days of that unique one of his age came to 
conclusion, great countenance and favour was shown by 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam towards this devoted suppliant, and 
his invaluable support was the means of this servant of his 
power being entrusted anew with the office of the Kazi-ship 
of the kingdom, and he [Ulugh Khan] submitted it for the 
sublime consideration. On Sunday, the loth of the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 649 for the second time, the 
Kiizi-ship of the realm was consigned to the author — ^May 
Almighty God, continual and enduring preserve the Sultan 
of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abii-l-Muzaffar-i- 
Mahmud ^ah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and Ulu gh 
Khan-i-A’zam. in the royal audience hall of power®! 

previously referred to respecting the Sutlaj, as no river is here mentioned by 
our .author between Dihli .and the Jhilam, all the othens must have left their 
beds or become dried up. 

3 It would .appear, from the above remark, that a great cliange has taken 
place since this period, for tlie effects of the monsoon do not now extend to 
Multiin ; and, while farther east they are enjoying the coolness of the rainy 
season, at Multan and parts adjacent, and in Sind, the heat is at its height. 
1 have known rain fall for a few hours at a time now and then in August, and 
some good showers, towards the closie of the monsoon, in September, but the 
heal is not much lessened, except for a .short time after rain, until about the 
close of the latter month. 

'Phe date on which our author left Multan to return to Dihli was about the 
end of June, the hottest part of the hot season in these days, a fearful time to 
have to cross the Indian desert. The fact of our author setting out from 
Multan, and proceeding to Dihli by way of Abuhar [page 687], is a pretty 
conclusive proof that, at the period in question, the now Lost River must have 
fertilized those parts. 

* See under Na§ir-ud-Din, Majiraud Shah’s reign, sixth year, for other 
events of this period. 

5 Here end the “matters pijreonal of the author” referred to in the previous 
note ^ page 821. 
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On Tuesday, the 25th of* the month of Sha’ban, 649 H., 
the sublime standards® moved towards the territory of 
Malwah and Kalinjar^ When Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. with 
the troops of Islam, arrived in those parts, he overthrew 
Oiahar, Ajari®, who was a great Ranah, with a numerous 
following, and a multitude of dependents and people, and 
who possessed ample resources of horses and arms, and 
rooted him out from his country. This Ranah of [?] Ajart, 
who was named Chahar, was a great man, impetuous, and 
experienced ; and has been previously mentioned. In the 
reign of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din — 
on whom be peace ! — [namely] in the year 632 H., the troops 
of Islam from Bhlanah, Sultan-kot, Kinnauj, Mahir, Maha- 
wan, and Gwaliyur, were despatched for the purpose of 
ravaging the territory of Kalinjar and Jamu the leader of 
which forces was Malik Nusrat-ud-Din,Ta-yas’!, the Mu’izzt, 
who for manhood, competency, judgment, vigour, military 
talents, and expertness, has been distinguished above all his 
compeers, the Maliks of that time. For a period of fifty days\ 
they proceeded on that expedition, from Gwaliyur, and 
vast booty was acquired, to such degree that, for this short 

* It appears that, from the time Ulugh Hjan was raised to the dignity of 
Deputy or Lieutenant of the realm, Na§ir-ud-Din, Ma^imud Shah, very 
seldom accompanied his armies as before, but left all to Ulugh Kha n’s 
energy, 

’’ Under the reign, page 690, it is stated that the troops moved towards 
Gwaliyur, Chancliri. Nurwul, and Malwah. 

® Here also, in all the copies of the text collated, the words are ujjVl 
and ykU. — which, from the mode in which they are written, mean, 

that Chahar was his name, and Ajari [Aeharya ?] the name of his caste or title, 
but, three lines under, he is styled »* 5 'j — ^which, if the hanizah [•] is correct, 

can only be read, from the original, as above, thus tending to show that outt 
author considered the word ~~Ajdrl~\ja be the name of his territory, for, 
immediately after, he says his name was Ch ahar. In the account of Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-Dfn, Ta-yas’f, page 733, the Rae of Kalinjar is mentioned as well as 
Ranah Ch ahar. and there the latter is called Ranah of Ajar. See also page 
691; The Mir’al-i-JahSn-Numa has what may be read either Mahar, BShar, 
or Nahar Dlw, but it must refer to the Rae of Rautabhfur mentioned at page 
818, which see. 

® This name does not occur in two copies of the text, and there is great 
probability that the word — ^Jamu — is an error for — Damow or Damn, 
a place giving name to a patganah, about 46 miles E. of Saugor [Sagar], 
in Lat. 22"^ 50', Long. 79° 30'. The first word might easily be written by 
mistake, for the latter, and there would be no error in the direction, 

* There is not a word in the text about marching “on fifty days from 
Gwalior,” as in Elliot. 
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period, the Sultan’s share of a fifth amounted to nearly 
twenty-two lahs I In short, at the time of returning from 
Kalinjar, the passage of the army of Islam lay [through 
the territory of] this Ranah of Ajar!, and that Ranah had 
seized the route of the Musalman forces in the narrow 
ravines leading from the [banks of the] river Garanah [or 
Karanah]. 

The author of this book heard from the mouth of Malik 
Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, himself, [who said]; — ‘‘Never, 
in Hindustan, did a foe see my back, [but] that Hiiiduak 
[Hindu fellow] of Ajar! made an attack upon me in such 
wise that you might say it was a wolf falling upon a flock 
of sheep. It was necessary to turn aside before him, until 
I emerged from another direction, attacked, and routed 
him^” This anecdote has been related in order that 
readers [of these pages] may understand to what degree 
was the genius and success of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. that, 
with one onslaught, he overthrew and routed such an 
enemy, and wrested out of his possession the fort of 
NurwuU, which is a famous stronghold, and, on that 
expedition and inroad, he displayed such sagacity and 
promptitude, and performed such exploits [against the 
infidels], as will remain a record on the face of time. 

On Monday, the 23 rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
650 H., the sublime standards returned to Dihli again, and, 
for a period of six months, the troops continued at the 
capital of the empire, the city of Dihli, until Monday, the 
1 2th ® of the month of Shawwal, when the sublime standards 
moved towards the upper provinces ® and the river Btah ; 
and, at this period, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-JCashlu 
Kh an, was feudatory of Buda’un, and Malik Kutlugh Khan 
feudatory of Bhianah, and both Maliks were requested by 

* At page 733, the sum is 25 lahs. 

3 He was coining up from the river, not going down towards it from the 
statement above. This does not agree with the details given in the account of 
Malik Nu§rat-ud-Dfn, Ta-yas’i, at page 773, in fact, iather tends to con- 
tradict them. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 369. 

^ See page 690. Nurwul and Nurwur are one and the same thing. 

5 At page 692, seven months, until the 22nd of §hawwal. One of the 
oldest copies has Sha’ban. 

® Towards Lohor, with the intention of marching to Uchcliah and Multan, 
but the Biah was the farthest point reached. See pages 692, and 767, and 
page 783, and note 
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His Majesty [to attend him]. Both these Maliks ™th 
the whole of the other Maliks, were present m attendance 
during this expedition, at the audience tent of majesty 
When the sublime standards reached the d.stncts on the 
river Blah, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban secretly plotted with 
the Maliks, and began to excite them all greatly to envy 
of Ulugll Khan-i-A’zam’s power, and malicious eyes weic 

beirinntagl^regard his brilliant position with repugnance, 

and they conspired whether, in some hunting-ground ot 
the defiles of some passes, or in crossing some river, they 
might not injure or afflict the sacred person and august 
body of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam : “ They endeavoui to extin- 
guish the light of God with [the breath of] their mouths, 
but God rejects aught but the perfection of His light 
continued to shield the Ulugh Wjani good fortune with 
His own protection, and gave no opportunity to his 
enemies to injure his gentle nature and noble person 
Since that which was conceived in the hearts of that 
faction was not easily carried out, they concerted toge her, 
and. assembling before the entrance of the royal tent, 
represented for the regal consideration, that it was adv isable 
that a mandate should be conveyed to Ulugh aan-i- 
A'zamthathe should proceed towards his own fief . and 
to this effect ’ they caused a mandate to be conveyed to 
him ; and, from the halting-place of Hasirah ', on ^ 
the last day* of tlie month of Mufearram, 651 H., Ulugll 
Khan-i-A’zam,with his retinue and family and dependents, 
departed towards Hansi 

7 Kur’an, chap. ix. verse 32. 

; i. nothing in the tnxt nhout indirnctiy ” 

nr nW Eg ■ in a ieii-hnndrf nmy." Thn IVinled T«t has 

. -.-—the left wing of an army - instead of the name of a halting place. 

^ 1 The name of this piace is extremeiy doubtfui, and there is no knowing 
esa,I wire toi„okforit.n., we do not know from wlia, part they were 
reliirning. ^ “oE“ vtry 

Eto E'EtheCaieilUa' Printed Text have .j- tviiich means liie kft 
r „ Ipft side &c., which in ELLIOT, as said above, has been 

wS into “brought about in a left-handed way;” but the words “halting 
place” along withit show that it is intended for the name of a place of some 
sort. See also under the reign, page 693, and note . 

2 Under the reign of the month : here day 

s The name of this place is derived from the tribe named Hans. 
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When the sublime standards returned again to the 
capital ^, and the prickings of the thorn of envy towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam were afflicting the darkness-filled 
heart of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he, consequently, repre- 
sented for the royal consideration : " It may be advisable 
that a command should be issued to Ulugh Khan-ir-A’zam 
to proceed to Nag-awr, and that the Hansi territory should 
be given in charge to one of the Princes of the Universe ” 
— May Go’d long preserve their lives ! In conformity with 
that counsel the sublime standards moved in the direction 
of Hansi in order that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam should depart 
to Nag-awr®; and this undertaking was entered upon in 
the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 651 H. 

On reaching Hansi®, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became 
Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and he took 
into his own hands the direction of affairs within the hall 
of the pavilion of majesty^, and, according to the prompt- 
ings of that envy and malevolence, the office of Kazi of 
the kingdom was taken from this servant of the state, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the month of Rajab of the before-men- 
tioned year, and was committed to ICazf Shams-ud-Din, 
the Bhara’iji ; and, on the 17th [27th ?] of the month of 
Shawwal. [the Sultan and his forces] returned to the 
capital, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan.— -on 
whom be peace ! — who was the brother of Ulugh, Khan-i- 
A’^am, the Amir-i-HaJib they sent to the fief of Kayah, 
and the office of Deputy Amir-i-Hajib was consigned to 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din-i-Balban the son-in-law of Kutlugh 
Khan. Every one holding an office or employment which 

< In the month of Rabf’-ul-Awwal. 

* This, in other word^ was to oust him from the fief of Hansi and confine 
him to that of Nag-awr. See note below. 

* Differently stated under the reign, page 694, which see. There it is stated 
that he became Wakil-i-Dar, after returning to the capital. 

? The words J 3 U. are rendered, in Elliot, page 370, “the royal 
orders^' but, at page 369, the same words are rendered “ the royal abode." 

® At page 695 our .author says Prince Rukn-ud-Din [Firuz Shah] was 
nominated to the office of Amfr-i-^ajib and the fief of Hansi. See also 
note ® to that page, and page 798. 

* This does not refer to MaJik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka§blu Slian, but to 
the pa^on who, subsequently, in 657 h., became ruler of Lakhanawatf — 
’Izz-nd-Din, Balban-i-Yua-Baki. See page 770, and note * at page 775, 
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appertained to Ulug^ Khan-i-A’zam^s patronage was 
removed and transferred ; and the established affairs of a 
quiet kingdom were deranged by the pernicious counsel of 
’Imad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan. 

During the period that Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam had gone 
to Nag-awr, he led the troops of Islam ^ towards the 
territory of Rantabhur, Bhundi *, and Qiitrur. The Rae 
of Rantabhur, Nahar Diw who is the greatest of the Raes, 
and the most noble and illustrious of the Maliks of Hind, 
assembled an army in order that perchance he might be 
able to inflict a disaster upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Since 
the Most High and Holy God had willed that the renown 
of His Highness, Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. for victory, triumph, 
and success, should endure upon the records of time, the 
whole of that army of Rae Nahar Diw, notwithstanding it 
was very numerous, well provided with arms, and elephants, 
with choice horses, and famous Rawats he put to the 
rout, and the heroic men sent great numbers of the enemy 
to hell. Vast booty was captured, and horses and captives ® 
beyond computation were taken. Safe and rich, under 
the protection of the Creator, Ulugli Khan-i-A*zam 
returned again to the province of Nag-awr, and that place, 
through his felicitous presence, became a large city. 

When the new year of 652 H. ® came round, a change took 

* His own contingent of troops — the forces of his fief. 

“ Also spelt Bhundi. The “ official” Printed Text, by a great blunder, 
makes Hindi of this well-known place^ and, in Elliot, of course, it is 
the same. 

* This was the second time Ulugli Hiln had encountered him. In some 

copies here, as well as in a previous place, we have — Bahir or Bahar, 
but in others — ^Nahar, and in some — Nahfr Diw. Nahar is a 

Rajput name. 

According to Tod, the state and city of Boondee, as he calls it, was only 
founded in the year [S, ?] 1342- -A.I). 1286, and yet this, our author’s work, 
was finished in A. D. 1259 1 

* Champions, heroes, in the vernacular. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 371. The same word for captive — 

bardah—\% used here, as at page 350 of that work, and yet it is there declared 
that “It can hardly bear this meaning,” and so it is turned into beast of 
burden'"^ from the verb burdaUt to cany II See also at the end of this 
account of Ehlin, 

« See under the reign, ninth year, pages 696-7, for an account of the expe* 
dition into the Do-abah and Kathehr. The events recorded in the reign and 
this account of Ulugji iE^an together form a chronicle of the reign, but one 
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place in the condition of the number of oppressed, whoj by 
the hand of tyranny, and through removal from office, 
occasioned by the absence of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had 
remained ’’ in a place of seclusion like unto fish without 
water and the sick without sleep, from night to day, and, 
day to night, continued to beseech the Holy Creator, that 
the morn of the Ulugh Khani prosperity might raise its 
face from the east of power, and the darkness of the 
Rayhani tyranny might be changed to the sun-light of the 
Ulugh ^ani administration ®. The Most High God was 
graciously pleased to grant the prayers of the afflicted, 
and the appeals of the distressed, and was pleased to cause 
the victorious standards of Ulugh Ehan-i-A*zam to be 
given to the wind from the preserved city of Nag-awr, 
towards, and with the design of proceeding to, the capital. 

The reason was this, that the Maliks and servants of the 
Sultan's Court were all Turks of pure lineage, and Tajziks 
of noble birth, and 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, [who] was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the tribes of Hind ®, was 
ruling over, the heads of lords of high descent, and the 
whole of them were loathing that state, and were unable 
any longer to suffer that degradation \ The case of this 
frail individual was on this wise, that, for a period of six 
months, or even longer, it was out of his power to leave 
his dwelling ® and go to the Friday’s prayers, for fear of the 

is incomplete without the other, as often the events mentioned in one are left 
out in the other, or barely touched upon. 

? According to the version in Elliot, vol. ii. page 371, which see, it was 
only “at the opening of the yearf that they "retired to their closets,” and 
offered up their prayers “ like fish out of water (sic), and sick men without 
slumber ” ! !“the Calcutta Printed Text, which is quite correct here Iras— 

* Our author, being one of those deprived of office, writes feelingly on this 
subject. The I, O. L, MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both defective 
here, in the same place, to the extent of two or three pages. 

" In fact, a Hindustani Musalinan, one of a Hindu family previously con- 
verted to the Muhammadan faith, or, possibly, a new convert. 

Rayhan is a common proper name of men among the Muhammadans of 
Egypt, and now commonly given to slaves, according to Lane, but the term 
Rayhani means a Seller of Flowers, and, probably, this upstart’s father followed 
such an occupation. 

1 This alone indicates what a Sul^n it was — a mere puppet in the hands of 
the strongest party, 

» In Elliot, instead of our author being obliged to stay at home for six 
months, as the printed text has, like other copies, ;U1 those, who “ retired to 
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violence of a gang of villains who were patronized by 
’Imad-ud-Dm-i-Rayh.an : so the condition of others, every 
one of whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling, 
and foe-breaking, Maliks, may well be conceived. How 
could they continue under this disgrace ? 

In short, the Maliks of Hindustan namely, from the 
territory of Karah and Manik-pur, and Awadh and the 
district of Tirhut, as far as Buda’un, and from the side of 
.Tabarhindah as far as Sunam, Kuhram, and Samanah, and 
the whole of the Siwalikh [country], prayed Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’^am to return to the capital *. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. brought forth a body of troops 
from Tabarhindah, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Kh.an-i- 1 - 
bak, the Khita-i. issued from Sunam and Man§ur-pOr, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam assembled forces from Nag-awr and 
the Siwalikh, and Malik Jalal-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah®, son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Dln [I-yai-timish], from the side of 
Lohor joined them, and they turned their faces towards the 
environs of the capital. 

Tmad-udrDin-i-Rayhan represented to the .Sultan that 
the sublime standards should move out for the purpose of 
repelling his own servants, and they [the Sultan and his 
adviser] marched the forces from Dihli towards Sunam, for 
that purpose ®. Ulugh, Khan-i-A*zam. with the other 
Maliks, was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ; and 
the author set out from the capital for the purpose of join- 
ing the royal camp, because it was impossible for him to 
remain in the city [of Dihli] without the presence of the 
sublime Court ^ On Monday, the 26th of the month of 

their closets to pray like fish out of water,’* &c., are all made to suffer “from, 
the hands of the bullies ” of ’Im5d-ud-Din, “so that for six months i/iiy could 
not leave lAeir houses ** 1 

* This explains what he means by Hindustan, and which I have previously 
alluded to. 

■* See under the reign, page 699. There it is said that these Maliks gathered 
about Malik JaMl-ud-D5n, Mas’ud Shah, the Sultan’s brother, not about Ulugh 
Khan, but that the latter, with others, joined the prince, who is there made 
the ringleader in this outbreak, 

® See pages 683 and 699, and note *, page 8x8. More on this subject will 
be found in the last Section. iShor, at this time, was not under the sway of 
the ruler of Dihli, apparently, and JaIal-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah, is said to have 
gone to the MaghaJs. 

“ Compare Eixiot here also, 

' In Elliot, page 37a, this is rendered ; “ The author of this book started 
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Ramazan, 652 H., the author reached the royal camp, and, 
on Lailat-ul-Kadr ® [the night of Power], in the public 
apartment of the august Sultan’s [pavilion], he offered up 
prayer. 

On the second day [after the author’s arrival], on 
Wednesday, the 28th of the before-named month, whilst on 
the march, both armies drew near towards each other, and 
the advance guards came in contact, and immense disorder 
arose among the Sultan’s forces. The prayers appropriate 
to the Td-i-Fitr [the festival of Fast-breaking — ist of the 
month Shawwal] were performed at Sunam. On Saturday, 
the 8th of the month of Shawwal. the sublime standards 
made a retrograde movement towards Hans!, and Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the Sultan’s brother], and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other illustrious Maliks, 
marched towards Kaithal ®. 

A number of Maliks and Amirs on both sides [now] 
spoke about a mutual accommodation of affairs, and the 
Sipah-Salar [leader of troops] Karah-Jama]^ \ one of the 
personal slaves of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. who was noted for 
manliness, arrived from his chiefs camp, and the Amir of 
the black standard, Husam-ud-DIn, Kutlugh Shah that 
Amir of angelic attributes, of great sincerity, and excellent 
disposition, who was qualified above the other Amirs of 

from the m^UcU for the royal camp, which wits siaHoned [sic] in the city near 
the royal residence” I The Sultan and his party were, at this time, near 
Sunaxn. 

* The 27th of the month of Ramadan — ^the fast month. This night is 

greatly revered, because on it the according to the Musalman belief, 

began to descend from heaven. On this night all orthodox Muhammadans 
continue in fervent prayer, imagining that every petition then offered up to the 
Almighty will be favourably received. The occasion must have been pressing 
to cause active operations to be undertaken during the /ast month. ' 

9 See under the reign, page 699. There these events are differently 
related. 

J He was Ulug^ Rhan’s right-hand man, his Chief of the Staff so to say. 
Whether he was so styled as well as “ General ” in Uluglj Khan*s Army 
List I cannot pretend to say. 

In one of the driest copies the name b written ip l^arah-Kamaj. 

Cliamak signifies a six-homed or six-spiked mace. The Calcutta 
Printed Text, in afoot-note, has jl». »,» but it does not occur in any copy of 
the text collated. 

* He is not mentioned either in the List of the Shams! Maliks, nor in that 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shdi. 
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Islam by his age’, was nominated, on this side [the ^ 0 “^=], 
to treat, and [on the other side] the Sipah-balar, ^arah- 
Tamak, while Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain , son of ^h, the 
Ghari-on whom be peace !-made use of every effort and 
endeavour that was possible to bnng the mattei to an 
accommodation. The representation of the whole of the 
Maliks to His Majesty was this : “ We all bow our heads 
in submission to the mandates of the Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, save that we are not safe from the mahce, 
deceit, and iniquitous conduct of Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan. 

If he should be removed from before the sublime throne of 
sovereignty, and sent away to some part, we all will 
present ourselves and return to allegiance, and lay the 
head of servitude on the line of obedience to the sublime 

“ Wherthe sublime standards moved from within sight of 
Hansi towards Jtnd [Jhind], on Monda^ the 22nd of the 
month of Shawwal, 652 H., Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayban was 
removed from the office of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative m 
Dar-bar]; and praise be unto God for this and all other 
blessings I The government of the province of Buda un 
was committed to him'; and Tzz-ud-Din, Balban [-i-Yuz- 
Baktl, the Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, proceeded to the camp of 
Ului Khan-i-A’?am, and, on Tuesday, the Ijd of the 
moife of 2 -^a’dah, Malik Bat Khan-.-I-bak the Kipta- 
_on whom be the Almighty’s mercy !— reached the [royalj 
camp for the purpose of concluding the reconciliation. 
Here is a strange occurrence which happened, of the matter 

3 Compare ELLIOT, vol. ii. page 372. 

^ In some copies here, as in other places, ^fesan. He seems to have acted 

Tteacemaker between the two factions. t, 

^5 The domineering proceedings over these great chiefs of this eunuch, who 
was a Hindu by birth or descent, have been styled, a modern writer, a 
effort to shake off the Tuit tyranny and give power to ‘ - 

« This was the greatest fief of the kingdom in Sliams-ud-Dm, 
timish’s reign, and was so, probably, stilh There is not a word about pri- 
vileges atta^ing to the government » in any copy of the text, pnnted or 

copy of text, o« of lie St PoteroW 
word has ‘^d it was three years and six days, and may Almighty C-of F - 
Te'e ouTsovereiU” &c., as W it was meant thereby thatthe eunuch^ 
held power for that time, but the period was much less-from 
651 H. to 2 t-lpi’dah 652, just one year and eleven months. 
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of which the author was cognizant, and it is this. *ImSd“ 
ud»Dfa-i“R.ayhan conspired with a number of Turks®, in 
whose hearts somewhat of the leaven of opposition towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was implanted, that, when Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak. the ^ita-f, should reach the entrance of the 
royal tent, they should cut him down in the vestibule of 
the tent, so that, when intimation of it should reach the 
camp of Uiu^ Khan-i-A’zam. they [the confederate 
Maliks] should bring ’Izz-ud-DIn, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki ®, the 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, under the sword also, and this 
accommodation should not come about, so that Tmad-ud- 
Dfn-i-Rayhan might continue in safety, and Ulugh Khan’s 
return to the Court be impossible. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain S son of ’Alf, Ghuri, on 
becoming aware of this intention, despatched the Ulugh-i- 
Khas Hajib ® [the Chief Royal Chamberlain], the Sharf-ul- 
Mulk, Rashid-ud-Din, ’All, Hanafi, to Malik Bat Khan-h 
I-bak, the Khita-i [saying] : — “ It is advisable that you 
remain quiet in your own quarters to-morrow morning, and 
do not go to the entrance of the royal tent As Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak. in accordance with this advice, delayed pro- 
ceeding to the entrance of the royal tent ®, the scheme of 
'Iraad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan with those hostile Turks ^ did not 
succeed, and the grandees gained a knowledge of it. Trnad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in obedience to the sublime mandate, 
was sent away from the royal camp towards Buda'un ; and, 
on Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-]^a’dah, the 
Sultan of Sultans, and the Maliks of the sublime Court, 

® There is not a word about “ Turks of low degree ” in the text. 

The same persoij. who is referred to in para. 4 of note to page 775 and at 
page 827, who afterwards became feudatory of Lakhanawati. He was j^^Ilut- 
higJi Khan’s— the Sultan’s step-father’s — son-in-law. K'ltlugi Khan was 
himself of the Ray^ianf party. 

‘ In some, Hasan, as before. 

^ Under the reign our author mentions the Amfr-i-Hajib, and the MaJik-ul- 
Hujjab, and, here, the UIugh-i-Kha^ H^jib. This last is an official never 
before mentioned, and seems to refer to the chief chamberlain of the Sultan’s 
own household, as distinct from the other Hajibs. The literal translation of 
the words would be — Great Personal or Private Chamberlain. 

3 The entrance or vestibule of the tent where those waiting an audience 
would assemble. * The word for tent is in the singular, but a suite of tents is 
meant. 

Among the hostile Turks the Sultanas step-father, IgTutlug^l KhJln, was, no 
doubt, included, and this is apparent from what afterwards happens. 
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commanded this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between both 
parties®, so that he proceeded [to the other camp] and gave 
them pledges and guarantees. The next day, Wednesday, 
the i8tfi, Ulugh Khand-A’zam, with the other Maliks, 
returned and presented themselves at the sublime Court, 
and obtained permission to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
Praise be to God for this and other blessings ! 

The sublime standards were now brought back, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in attendance at the king’s august 
stirrup, on Wednesday, the 9th of the month of ^i-Hijjah, 
652 H., again returned to the capital city of Dibit During 
the period of Ulugh Khan’s absence from the capital, the 
rain of mercy had not rained upon the land, but by the 
wisdom of the Divine favour, at the blessed footstep of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the gate of the Divine mercy opened, 
and rain, which is the source of life to herbs and vegetation, 
mankind and animals, fell upon the ground ; and all people 
accounted his auspicious arrival an omen of good unto 
mortals. On the arrival of his august cavalcade, all be- 
came glad and rejoiced, and gave thanks unto Almighty 

God for that immense boon®. 

When the new year 653 H. came round, ^ on account of 
some occurrence which manifested itself in the womens 
apartments of the royal household, with the secret of which 
not a soul had any acquaintance on Wednesday, the 7th® 
of the month of Muharram of the same year, l^utlugbi 
Khan was directed to assume the government of Awadh, 
and he set out in that direction. At that time the govern- 
ment of Bhara’ij* was entrusted to ’Imad-ud-Dm-i- 
Rayi^n. 

» Compare Elliot. 

» See Elliot also here. ^ , 

7 The cause is stated under the reign. Tlie Sultan s mother seems to have 

contracted a second marriage with ?utlu^ respecting whose ante- 

cedents not a word of particulars is g^ven, nor is his name contained in the 
List of Maliks— without the knowledge or permission of her son. She had 
been with the latter in that part when, as a boy of thirteen, he held the fief of 
Bhaia’ij, and this may have been the reason why it was assigned to her and 
her new husband. See page 676. 

8 At nage 701, Tuesday, the 6th of Muharram. 

* lust before he is said to have been sent to take chaip of Buda’un. He 
•may ^ve been subsequently removed to BhavaTj, but this is not mentioned. 
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When the Ulugli Khani good fortune emitted a blaze of 
brightness, the garden of hope assumed freshness, and the 
key of divine favour opened the closed gates of the dwellers 
in retirement. One of that number was this servant of the 
sovereign dynasty, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, who, by the 
power of enemies’ accusations, and the oppressive tyranny 
of eunuchs, had kept within the cell of dismissal and 
misfortune, and in a retired corner from adversity and 
malevolence h Through the patronage and favour of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, who submitted it for the sublime 
confirmation, on Sunday, the 7th of the month of Rabt’-ul- 
Awwal, 653 H. for the third time, the Kazi-ship of the 
kingdom and the bench of jurisdiction [as chief i^azi] was 
Conferred upon this loyal supplicant, the enunciator of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and Verily, He who hath pre- 
scribed to thee the Kur’an will bring thee back to a place of 
return ® ” was manifested towards this frail one. May the 
most High God, of His favour, unto the uttermost revolu- 
tions of the heavens, in felicity and supremacy, preserve 
and perpetuate the Na§in sovereignty and Ulugh Khani 
authority, for the sake of Muhammad and his whole race ! 

After j^utlugh iOian proceeded towards Awadh, a con- 
siderable period elapsed, [when] the eventualities of destiny 
became the cause of disaffection displaying itself, and, on 
several occasions, mandates, which were issued on that 
subject, were treated with indifference*. Tmad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan still continued to use great efforts to enkindle the 

A little farther on it is said that Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, ha<i been appointed to 
the charge of Lhara’ij. See also under the reign. 

1 “In a corner retired from clamour and the cruel joy of others.” See 
page 829, and note *. 

3 A month after this, on the 23rd of Rabi’-ul-AMlir, 653 H., that illustrious 
Malik, Kutb-ud-Dfn, Husain, sonof’Ali, the Ghuri. was put to death hi a 
mysterious manner, and his fief made over to Ulugii Khan’s brother. See 
page 702, and note *. 

3 Kur’an, chap, xxviii. verse 85. Sale’s translation of this verse is “Verily , 
He, ■who hath given thee the Koran for a rule of faith and practice, will cer- 
tainly bring thee back home to Mecca f but others translate the last part of the 
verse as “a place of return,” or “some retreat,” that is, a future state. The 
verse some commentators say was revealed to Muhammad to comfort him in 
bis flight from Makkah. 

■* This seems to i-efer to Kutlugh glian’s plotting with ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan, and not giving up Bharl’xj to Taj-ud-Dxn, Sanjar, referred to 
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fires of sedition in order that, perhaps, he might, by fraud 
and deception, with the mud-mortar of his own vicious 
artifice, overspread the sun of Ulugh Khan-i-A’ gam’s good 
fortune, and veil the moon of that great chief’s glory with 
the cloak of his own knavery, but the favour of the Eternal 
without beginning, and the all-sufficiency of the Eternal 
without end, used to be the averter of that depravity ^ 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah-Peshani ® [of the moon- 
like brow] — God preserve him ! — who had been detained 
and imprisoned by Malik Kutlugh Khan, and to whom the 
government of Bhara’ij had been entrusted by the Court, 
and on which account he had fallen into captivity, by his 
own manly stratagem, freed himself from Awadh and the 
hands of wicked wretches, crossed the river Sar’u * in a boat, 
and, with a small force, advanced towards Bhara’ij. The 
decree of the Creator was on such wise that the prosperity 
of the Turks rose victorious, and the influence of the 
Hindus* sank into the dust of defeat. ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan fled discomfited before him, and was taken prisoner, 
and the sun of his existence set in death. 

By the death of Tmad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan, the affairs of 
Malik Kutlugh Khan declined, and he [’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan] met his doom at Bhara’ij, in the month of Rajab, 
653 H.* Since those seditions still continued in Hindustan, 
and some of the Amjrs withdrew their heads from the yoke 
of obedience to the sublime Court, with the necessity of 
quelling that sedition and tranquillizing the servants of the 
victorious Nagiri dynasty, the sublime standards were put 

* Compare ’Elliot here also. -- The Calcutta Printed Text has for 
here. 

* There are several Taj-«d-Dfn, .Sanjars, among the Maliks, two of whom, 
Nos. XVU. .ancl XIX., lived at this period, but this must be .a different person 
from either of them. Under the reigir he is called a vSihwastani. See 
page 703, and irote 

7 The old city of Awadh is probably refen'ed to. 

8 The SarTi— •jfrtsr/f/wnieri/ into Sarjoo, Sarjou, &c. : Bhara’ij is on its 
E. bank. 

® ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, on the strength of Malik l^utlugh. Sian’s sup- 
port, who, seemingly, belonged to the same parly, refused to give up Bhara’fj 
to Taj-ud-Din, .Sanjar. The Suljan’s mother, Kutlu|^ Khan’s wife, was, 
evidently, of the Raykani party also, and Uiis may probably account for their 
being sent away to Awadh so suddenly. 

i See under the reign, page 703, where the accounts of these events are 
very differently related. 
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in motion from the capifal, Dihli, on Thursday, the last day 
of the month of Shawwal. 653 H., with the intention of 
marching into Hindustan. When th e royal tent was 
pitched at Talh-pat®, as the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh ® [districts], which were the fiefs of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, had been delayed in the completion of their equip- 
ment for the expedition, Ulugh Khan-j-A’zam set out for 
Hans! from the camp at Talh-pat, on Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of Z!-Ka’dah, 653 n. On reaching the Hans! 
territory, he, with the utmost celerit}’’, issued his mandate, 
so that, in the space of fourteen days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansf, Sursutf, Jind [Jhtnd], and Barwalah'*, and 
confines of that territory, assembled so fully organized and 
equipped, numerous, and well provided with warlike 
apparatus, that you would say they were a mountain of iron 
when still, and a tempestuous sea when in motion®. He 
reached the capital, Dihli [with this force], on the 3rd of 
.the month of Zi-Hijjah, and halted at the capital seventeen 
days for the purpose of further completing his preparations, 
and for the purpose of directing the assembling of the [con- 
tingent] troops of the Koh-payah of Mewat. On the 19th 
of Zi-Hijjah, \vith an army resplendent with arms, and 
ranks arrayed with warriors, he proceeded towards the 
Sultan’s camp; and in the month of Muharram, 654 H., 
they [the Sultan and his army] reached the frontiers of 
Awadh. 

Malik l^utlugh Khan ®, and those Amirs who followed 
him — notwithstanding they were all vassals of the sublime 
Court, still, through contingencies and urgent obstacles of 
fate, the countenance of their good-fortune was strewn with 
dust^ — left Awadh and crossed the river Sar’u, and receded 
before the royal army. By the sublime command, in the 

3 Also written Tal-pat, about thirteen miles S.S.E. of the present city of 
Dihli. 

® There is not a word in the text, printed or otherwise, about Siw^ik hills or 
“ these mountains, ” See Elliot here. 

' * The Burwala of the Indian Atlas, in Lat. 75® 59', Long. 28° 22'. 

® Compare Elliot also here. 

* These events are related very differently under the reign, so much so 
indeed, that any one might suppose they were the events of a different period. 
Here there is not the least allusion to Malik Bak-Tamur’s defeat and death. 
See page 703. 
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month of Muharram, 654 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with 
numerous forces, stai'ted in pursuit of them ’'j but, as sepa- 
ration had taken place among them [through] the obsta- 
cles of the jangals of Hindustan, the deep ravines, and 
denseness of numerous forests ®, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam did 
not find them. He pushed on until near to Badi-kot \ and 
the frontiers of Tirhut, and ravaged the whole of the 
independent [Hindu] tribes and Raes, and faced about to 
return to the sublime threshold, with vast booty, in safety 
and in opulence. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the troops, 
having crossed the river Sar’u, from Awadh, the sublime 
standards were directed to return to the capital. When 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, from pursuing those [disaffected] 
Amirs, turned his face to return to the Sultan’s encamp- 
ment, he reached it in the limits of Kasmandah * and, on 
Saturday, the i6th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 654 
II., [the entire force] crossed the river Gang®, and -they 

7 Under the tenth year of the reign our author states that the Sultan, with 
his army, advanced towards Awadh, on which JKutlugli Sjan retired before 
him, and the Sultan moved towards Ka-lair, and then Ulugit Khan was 
despatched in pursuit of the rebels. He, however, did not come up with 
them, and he returned, and rejoined the Sultan’s camp. All this is said to 
have taken place in 653 H. ; and, when the new year came round, in Muharram 
— the j^rsi month — 654 H., the Sultan’s forces, after achieving this success— 
the success of putting K^ullugh Khan to flight and not catching him — and the 
Sultan, turned their faces towards Dihlf, and reached it on the 4th of Rabt’-ul- 
Alsllir, just three months after. 

As soon as K^tlugh Sian became aware of the return of the Sul|an’s 
troops towards Dihli — which they reached on the 4th of Rabt-ul-Akhir 
654 H., as stated above — he began to lay hands upon the districts of Kaph 
and Manik-pur, to the south of Awadh, and only found it necessary to take to 
the northern hills after he had been defeated in an encounter with Arsalan 
Kh 5 «-i-Sanjar. There is great difference ip these accounts. See also 
p;ige 704, and note *. 

s Not “They had, however, got a good, start:” the words of the text 
are— ks-ih eJjHe 

9 This refers to what is termed the “TamrfJ” but correctly — ^Tara’f—^ 1 /— 
the marshy forest at the foot of the Sub- Himalayah. 

1 This name is very doubtful, and is written in various ways. The best and 

oldest copies are as follows, according to the age and dependence to be placed 
inthem:— 0/ The 

‘ ‘ Calcutta ” Text has See also pages 704, 759, and 760. 

2 Or Kasmandi : it is written both ways, but, as above, in the oldest 
copies. It is the name of a town, now much decayed, giving name to the 
parganah. 

9 All the copies of the text collated, with the exception of two, are defective 
'here. 
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reached the illustrious seat of government, Dihlf, on the 
4th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir. 

As Malik Kutlugh Khan found it impossible to make 
any further resistance within the limits of Hindustan, he 
came, through the midst of the independent [Hindu] 
tribes, towards Santur^, and in that mountainous tract 
sought shelter, and took up his abode *. All [the people 
of that part] Were wont to serve him, for he was a great 
Malik, and one among the grandees, and a servant of the 
Court®, and one of the Turk Maliks, and had just claims 
upon them all. Wherever he used to come, on account of 
what was owed him for the past, and having regard for 
the possible issue of his affairs, they were wont to hold him 
in veneration. When he sought safety and protection in 
the Santur mountains, Ranah Ran-paH [Ran-pala], the 
Hindi, who held the chieftain-ship among the Hindus — and 
it was the usage among that people to protect those who 
sought shelter with them — ^assisted ® Malik Kutlugh Khan. 

When the report of that came to the sublime hearing, 
the royal standards, in the beginning of the month of 
Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., moved towards Santur, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. with his own personal forces, and 
the Maliks of the Court [with their troops], used great 
exertions in those mountains, and carried on holy war, 
as by the faith enjoined, in the defiles of the hills and 
passes, and on the crests of the mountains of Santur, in 
describing which the eye of intellect would be bewildered, 
gained the advantage [over the infidels], and penetrated 
as far as the fort and territory of Silmur [i. e. Sirmur] 

* His gbject, in proceeding towards Santur or Santur-gayh [Lat. 30“ 24', 
Long. 78° S'], accordii^ to the statement under the reign, was to reach the 
Blair and Labor, after he had been defeated by Arsalan S^-i-Sanjar, 
which seems to be referred to at page 836, but our author’s account is very 
confused. 

* There is not a word about chiefs. 

® They were also doubtless aware that he had married the Sultan's mother. 

? In one old. copy JLi, in another JUj but in others it is plainly written as 
above, a correct Hindu name, from Rap — ^battl^ &c. 

* Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 375. 

* Nahun or Nahun, a very old place, dtuated on the acclivity of a mountain, 
the defiles leading to which were fortified, in ancient times, was called the 
^aAr — city or town— of Silmur or SirmOr, and the territory belonging to it 
was also called by the same name. From Che description given of it by 
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which is in the possession of that great Rae. All the 
Raes round about pay homage to him and do his bidding. 
He fled * before the army of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam ; and 
the whole of the market-place and city [town .?] of Silmiir 
was plundered by the Musalman troops. The followers of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam acquii'ed power over a place where 
the troops of Islam, in any reign, had never before 
penetrated ; and, by the grace of the favour of the Creator, 
the Glorious, the Most High, and the aid of the Divine 
assistance, with great booty, Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam [with 
his forces] reached the sublime presence, and the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, under the shadow of the august standards of 
the kingdom, on the 25th of the month of Rabt’-ul-Akhir. 
655 H. 

On the return of the sublime standards to the capital, 
Malik Kutlugh Khan issued from the mountains of Santiir, 
and Malik Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, had [pre- 
viously] marched out of the territory of Sind and advanced 
to the vicinity of the river Biah®. These two great ‘Maliks 
[with their followers] effected a junction together, and 
turned their faces towards Samanah and Kuhram, and 
began to take possession of the country. When intimation 
of that assemblage and this audacity reached the royal 
hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak- 
i-Ka^li Khan [his brother], with other Maliks of the 
Court, and troops, were appointed to proceed for the 
purpose of quelling this sedition. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam moved from Dihl! on Thursday, 
the 15th of the month of Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 655 H. and 
pushed on with the utmost expedition to the limits of 
Kaithal; and Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 

modern, travellers, and the remains of ancient buildings, it must have been a 
strong place. 

' If he fled, where was the fighting !— the “holy war as by the faith 
enjoined?” 

2 See the account of Malik ’Izz‘ud-Dtn, Balban-i.Kaghlu Khan, page 784. 
At this time, he had thrown off his allegiance to Dibit, he had been to Hula- 
ku*s camp, had received a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant], and had sent a 
grandson to the Mughals as a pledge of his own fidelity. This advance from 
Udicliah and Multan was, evidently, with the object of aiding Kntlugh Khan, 
and invading the Dibit territory. The Bfah, at this period, flowed in its 
former bed, as mentioned in a previous note, 

s See under the reign, page 707, and note 
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and Malik j^utlugh Khan were in that vicinity. When 
they drew near towards each other — all brethren and all 
friends of each other, two hosts of one dynasty, two 
cavalcades of one Court, two armies of one habitation, 
two wings of one main body* — never could there be a 
case more wonderful than this ! All were cronies of one 
purse, and messmates over one dish, between whom, Satan, 
the accursed, disclosed such discord. A gang of demon- 
natured men, for their own carnal objects, and of their 
infernal malignity, were sowing dissension among those 
brethren® and were raising the banner of sedition, and, 
for the aggrandisement of their own affairs, were setting 
things by the ears, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in accordance 
with his own wise policy, was keeping his own personal 
followers together with those of Malik' Sher Khan-i-Sun- 
kar, who was his brother* and the son of his paternal 
uncle, separate from the troops of [the contingents 
forming] the centre of the Sultan’s forces, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashlf Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, 
who was his own full brother, with the Maliks of the 
Court, and the [contingent] troops of the centre, and the 
elephants, separate also, in such wise that those two columns 
of the army were appearing like two efficient and distinct 
hosts. 

The both armies [the Sultan’s and the rebels’] came 
into near proximity to each other in the vicinity of 
Samanah and Kaithal, and all were in expectation of an 
engagement, when the intriguing among the turban- 
wearers ^ [i. e. ecclesiastics] of the capital. Dibit, indited 

■* This last .simile is somewhat differently expressed in a few copies where 
tjyt. — a cavity or hollow is used for j_}a. — a troop or body, &c. Compare 
Elliot here, vol. ii. page 377. 

* Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, can hardly, by our author’s 
own account, for the reasons mentioned in the previous note page 840, 
have been considered as a subject of Dihlf at this time. 

® That is to say, like a brother to him. He was, by relationship, his cousin. 
The object of Ulugh, Khan in keeping his own personal forces — not “the 
household troops ” — on whom he could depend, separate, is evident, as also 
the object of stationing his brother with the other Maliks. The Sultan's 
mother, JKutlugh Khan’s wife, who, evidently, was the cause of a good deal 
of this sedition, if not the whole of it, was also present with the disaffected 
party. 

I' Compare Ei.liot. The original is plain enough in the printed text. See 
also page 708, and note ^ 
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letters to Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kas|ilu Khan, and 
Malik Kutlugh Khan, and entreated them, saying: “The 
gates of the city are in our hands : it behoveth you to 
move towards the city, for it is denuded of troops. You 
are among the servants and supporters of the sublime 
Court, and are nothing alien intervening. When you shall 
come hither, and shall attach yourselves to the service of 
the exalted throne of sovereignt}^, Ulugh Khan, with that 
army [now with him], will remain outside, and affairs will 
come to pass according to desire ; and this, which is stated 
[herein], will be rendered easy and brought to pass.” 

A number of persons among the loyal adherents of the 
Sulpn’s Court, and well-wishers of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam*s 
service ®, on becoming aware of this hostility and design of 
theirs [the turban-wearers’], with all despatch, wrote a 
statement and sent it to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, from 
Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam. a representation reached the sublime 
throne, to the effect that the disaffected parties should be 
expelled from the city, the whole of which circumstances 
are recorded in the account of the reign of Sultan Na§ir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Shah. — ^whose glory God preserve 1 — and, 
in the details thereof, the names of the persons concerned 
are mentioned ®. May Almighty God overlook their 
enmity, and cause them to repent of it ! 

During this state of affairs while the two armies were in 
close proximity to each other, a person of a certain name, 
whom they were wont to call the son of so-and-so, 
came [to Ulugh Khan’s camp] as a spy on the part of 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and made out 
that he was come to present himself to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam, and [pretended], on the part of the Maliks and 
Amfrs who were supporting Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
to represent that they all desired to make their submission 
in Ulugh Khan’s presence; and that, if a deed of immunity 
were granted, and the right hand pledged, assurance given, 
and means of subsistence and a fief assigned to himself 
who had presented himself before Ulugh Khan, he would 

* Among the fii^t of whom W9S oto: author, no doubt. 

* The &ct of the matter is that, geuerally, what is detailed there is 
slurred over here, and what is slurred over there is detailed here. See also 
P»g« 785,. 
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bring over all the Maliks and Amirs of Malik Baiban4- 
Kashlu Khan’s party, and cause them to be ranged on the 
series of the other servants [of the state] 

As Ulugh Khan-i^A’zam. in secret, had become cognizant 
of the bent of that individual, he commanded that the 
whole of the troops should be paraded before him, in such 
wise that he might behold the whole force with their arma- 
ment, their numbers, their efficiency, and the elephants, 
and horses in defensive armour*. Then Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam directed that a letter should be written secretly 
and clandestinely to the Amirs' and Maliks of Malik 
Balban-i- Kashlu Khan’s party saying : ‘^Your communica- 
tions have come under observation, and the purport thereof 
has been understood. There is no doubt that, if, in an 
obedient manner, you shall present yourselves, fiefs and 
suitable subsistence will be assigned to you ; indeed even 
more ; and, if the contrary should happen, on this day it 
will be manifest and evident unto mortals what the upshot 
of each one’s affairs will come to by the wound of the 
flashing sword and flaming spear, and, when confounded 
and humbled, bound in the bonds of destiny, they are 
dragged to the foot of the sublime standards and banners.” 
When that letter, after the manner of honey mixed with 
gall, a sting with sweet drink, and graciousness with rigour, 
was written, and that person went back again, and related 
to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan — The Almighty have him 
in His keeping! — all that he had seen and heard,* those 
having an insight into the human mind will conceive to 
what the state of antagonism between the Maliks and 
Amirs and the agent [deputed] would reach, 

1 Compare Ei.x.roT. 

® What this defensive armour was lilce may be gatl)ered from some of the 
ancient illuminated historical MSS. in the Persian language, 

® But the letter was not given to him. The Calcutta Printed Text, following 
a modern copy, has, “and had shown the letter,” but this is not so in the 
oldest copies of the text. It stands to reason that, if Tzz-ud-Din, Balban’s 
spy, had brought that letter to his camp, much les-s shown it to that Malik 
himself, the latter would have known that it was a mere ruse, and could have 
suppressed the said letter, but the letter v/ss written by command of Ukigii 
Khan as if addressed to ’Izz-ud-Dih. Balban’s partisans, that it might fall into 
’Tzz-ud-Din Balban’s hands and rouse suspicion in his mind, that his own par- 
tisans were negotiating with the other party. The modem copies of the text, 
generally, are minus about two lines here. 

3 H 2 
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In the meantime the letters* from the city of Dihl! 
reached them, and Malik Balban-i-Kaslilu. Khan, and Malik 
Kutlug^ Khan turned their faces towards the capital, but 
returned again from thence without having effected their 
object [as previously narrated]. 

Two days subsequently their design became known to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. and he became disturbed in mind as 
to how affairs might be [going on] at the Court, and before 
the tlirone of sovereignty, when, after the happening of 
this strange circumstance [the arrival of the spy in his 
camp] letters reached him from the city He set out for 
the capital, and reached it safe and prosperous under the 
protection of the Creator, and under the Divine guardian-- 
ship and keeping, on Monday, the loth^ of the month of 
J amadf-ul-Akhir. 653 H. 

The royal troops continued at the city of Dihli for a pe- 
riod of seven months, until, in the month of Zf-Hijjah of the 
before mentioned year, an army of infidel Mughals arrived 
in the territory of Sind, and the head of those accursed 
ones was the Nu-yin, Sari^ Since Malik Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan had brought a Shahnah [Intendant] of that people 
thither as a matter of necessity, he had to go to them, 
and they [the Mughals] dismantled the defences of the 
citadel of Multan \ On intimation of this reaching his 

^ These are the letters referred to at page 842 — ^not fresA letters. This pas- 
sage, with respect to the letter referred to in the previous note, and‘the letters 
mentioned at page 842, is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 378. “When, 
the letter was delivered to the officers of Balban, the wise among them perceived 
its drift, and knew that the dissensions between the nobles and generals would be 
settled elsewhere {yakjdy. Fresh letters no\f arrived from Dehli, and Malik 
Balban and Katlagh Khan set forth in that direction and showed no intention 
of returning’' 1 1 There is nothing of this kind in the Printed Text, nor in any 
MSS. copy. See under the reign, page 707, and in the account of Malik Tzz- 
ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, where these events are given in detail. 

® The patrols of Ulugh Khan^s array could not have kept a very sharp 
look-out in this case. 

« See under the reign, pages 708—7x0, where our author relates differently, 
and also note 

I At page 7x0, the date given is the 14th of that month, 

® In other places he is styled Salin and Sail, which last is the same a.s Sari, 
/ being interchangeable with r 

* See the account of Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kaghlu Sian, page 786, 

^ In Elliot [vol. ii, page 378], this passage is rendered: — “When their 
general brought in this anny, Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and 
the forces of the fort of Multan back," but the Calcutta Printed Text, 
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august hearing, Ulu^ Khan-i-A*zam represented for the 
consideration of the sublime Court, that it was advisable 
that the royal standards of the kingdom, conjoined with 
victory and triumph, should move from the capital. It was 
the year 656 H., and, on the 2 nd “ of the month of 
Muharram of that year, the sublime standards, under an 
auspicious horoscope, moved out from the capital, and the 
Sultan’s tent was set up ® outside, in sight of the city of 
Dihli. In consultation with Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. man- 
dates were at once issued and despatched to all parts of the 
country, to the great Maliks and Lords of the kingdom, 
and on the confines, directing them all to turn their faces 
towards the capital, and, in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency, present themselves [with their contingents] at 
the sublime threshold. On the loth of the month of 
Muharram, within the tent of sovereignty, which in victory 
and triumph be ever set up, and the ropes of its prosperity, 
be secured with the pegs of stability! — this suppliant, by 
command, delivered an exhortation ^ with the object of 

although so often incorrect, is right in this instance. The compound verb here 
used is not necessarily faro-raftan, to subside, come down, &c., but the verb 
faro-ruftan — the consonants are the same in both, but not the vowels — ^to 
sweep away, destroy, and the like. 

The correct reading, as in all copies of the text, is evidently jlo». 

ujU* literally; — ^They swept away, destroyed, the parapet wall, battle- 
ments, pinnacles, &c. , of the citadel of Multan. The object of the Mughals, 
taken into considerationwith the fact of their harassing the frontiers of the Dihlf 
kingdom as far as the west bank of the Blah, at this period, is plain enough. 
Their object also will be further seen from the events mentioned in the last 
Section. Malik Balban gave Multan up to them as a vassal of their sovereign, 
and they then dismantled it, that it might not be an obstacle to them in future. 

* The 6th of the month at page 71 1. 

* It is usual to pitch a tent in this manner previous to undertaking a journey 
or expedition, but, in this case, it does not follow that the Suljan dwdt in it 
the whole time. In this instance, it was like "a sovereign setting up his 
standard ” around which his troops assenibled, in fact it is so stated just above. 
In Elliot, this passage is incorrectly rendered “Ulug^l Khan advised his 
Majesty to set the royal army in motion, and, .accordingly, ti marched forth on 
the 2nd, Muharram.” It was not assembled yet, as our author plainly states. 
Mandates were issued for the Maliks to present themselves with their 
contingents. There is not a word either about collecting “all the forces 
they could,” 

^ Here, too, is an absurd mistake in the same work [page 379]: “On the 
loth Muharram, the author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ode 
to stir up the feelings f &c. ! The words, as in the Printed Text also, are, 
which have nothing to do with odes. 
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Stimulating to holy warfare, and the merit of fighting 
against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of Islam, 
and serve the sublime Court, by obeying the orders of the 
legitimate commanders— May God increase the execution 
of His commands !— and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with a body 
of troops in array, and attended by a numerous equipage, 
in association with the august stirrup of sovereignty, issued 
forth ^ All the Maliks joined [with their contingents], 
and all the troops united. 

When intimation of this concentration reached the 
accursed [Mughals] and their camp, they did not advance 
beyond the frontiers which they had assailed and ravaged, 
and evinced no further audacity®; but it was considered ad- 
visable that the army, for a period of four months, or even 
longer^, should remain concentrated within sight of the city. 
Bodies of horse [during this period] used to go out in various 
directions, and make holy war upon the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, until, when news of the withdrawal of those 
accursed [Mu gh als] arrived, and the heart was freed of the 

* The words are y,*,,*— came out, i.e. from the city to the camp, 

not that they “ marched in company with his majesty,” The force never moved 
out of sight of Dihlf.' The troops, which did come out of Dilili with the 
Sul£an and Ulugli Khan, were personal followers, a large force in themselves. 
Those of the Suljan might be styled the household troops. Detachments of 
horse only were sent out, and those not against the Mughals. 

^ This concentration of the forces of Dihli, if not intended as a defensive 
act, turned out to be one, and the Mughals were left to ravage the frontier 
provinces-— which then appear not to have extended beyond tlie Biah, that is, 
when it flowed in its old bed already referred to — with impunity. The state of 
Mewat, and the independent Hindu tribes, appear to have prevented operations 
against the Mughals, as referred to at page 850. See also page 862, where our 
author states that Hulaku Khan was so good, out of regard for Ulugh Kha n, 
as to direct his forces not to molest the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, a sufir- 
ciently humiliating statement for our author to make. 

This passage is rendered in Elliot [page 379] : ** When the infidel Mughal 
heard of this host on the frontier he had assailed, he advanced no further and 
showed no spirit,” S/x.. AH the copies of the text are as above, even the 
“official” Calcutta Printed Text, 

f At page 712, “five months,” but seven months was the correct period. 
See note i to that page. The hold or [the troops forming the] centre of the 
Sultan’s army returned to the city, from the camp outside, on the 1st of 
Ramajan, 

The forces continued thus encamped in sight of the. capital all the hot season, 
imtil the commencement of the rains. The year 656 H. began 7th January, 
1258 A. D.— the year in which Simon de Montfbrt, Earl of Leicester, and the 
other Barons, his supporters, imposed terms upcii King Henry HI. 
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sedition of that gathering, [the Hindus"] a number of 
intelligencers brought to the blessed hearing of Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam that, probably, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-San- 
jar from Awadh, and Kutlugh [l^ulicli ?] Khan \ Mas’ud- 
i-Jani, on account of their having delayed in joining the 
Sultan’s camp \ were, in consequence,. in a state of appre- 
hension, and in their minds thoughts of contumacy were 
presenting themselves, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam submitted to 
the notice of the sublime Court that, before that party 
acquired feathers and wings, and, through the fear they 
were in, should take a flight into the air of contu- 
maciousness, it was advisable that time should not be 
given them, and that this fire should be speedily 
smothered. 

In conformity with the prudent advice of Ulugh Khan-j- 
A’zam, notwithstanding it was the time of the hot season, 
and that the army of Islam, on account of the advance of 
the accursed Mughals, and guarding the frontiers, had ex- 
perienced trouble, still, as there was expediency in moving, 
on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of T amadi-ul- Akhir. 
656 H., the sublime standards departed towards the country 
of Hindustan ", and advanced, march by march, as far as the 
boundaries of Karah and Manik-pur'*. Ulugh Khan-i- 

® As mentioned a few lines before. The Mugiials were not gone yet. 

® See under Arsalan Khan-i-.Sanjar. page 768. 

^ In one of the oldest copiers ICutIugli Kh5n, MasTuI-i-Janf. This is not the 
K^itliigh Khan who married the Sultan’s mother, but a son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Jani, the Shah-zadah of Turkistan, referred to in the List of Sh ams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish,’s Maliks, at page 626. For more respecting Ktdij. Kuliell, 
or ICutlugii Khan, w'ho, under the reign, at pages 673 and 712, is also styled, 
but wrongly, Jalabud-Dln, Mas’ud Sljah-i-Jani, see note at page 775, para. 3, 
and page 848. 

2 The camp before Dihli just previously referred to. 

3 The Antarbed Do-abah. 

* In his account of this Malik [page 768] our author says that, after Malik 
Arsalan Eb.an-i-Sanjar had been successful against ^CutlugJi Shan [the step- 
father of the Suljanj, he became disaffected towards the Court, and Ulu^ 
Shan had to move into Awadh and Karah to coerce him and 
[Kulich?] Khan. Mas’ud, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani [see List of 
nobles, page 673]. Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar was entrusted with the government 
of the fief of Knrah in 657 ii., and, subsequently, got possession of the City 
of Lakhanawati by trerichery, and without orders from the Court, and yet, in 
his account of the events of the thirteenth year of N5?ir-ud-Din, Ma][imud 
Shah’s reign, our author says that, on IMalik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Sliah. 
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A’zam made such exertions in chastising the seditious 
Hindus and harassing the Rariahs as cannot be conceived. 
On his reaching that territory [Karah and Manik-pur], 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, and Malik Kutlugh [Quitch ?] 
Khan, Mas’ud-i-Jani, got away, and out of necessity sent 
away their families and dependents among the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and despatched confidential persons to the 
presence of Ulugii lOian-i-A’zam asking that he should 
make a representation before the exalted throne and 
explain the necessity they were under of withdrawing, 
and to supplicate that the sublime standards might 
be directed to return towards the capital on the stipula- 
tion that, when the royal standards should reach Dihli, 
the illustrious capital, Arsalan Khan-i~Saniar and Kut- 
lugh [Kulich ?] ^an. both of them, should present them- 
selves in attendance at the sublime Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam made this 
representation, the sublime standards returned towards 
Dihli, and, on Monday, the 2nd of the month of 
Ramazan, 656 H., the illustrious seat of government was 
reached. 

On Sunday, the 27th of the month of Shawwal, of the same 
year, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar. and Kutlugh [l^ulicli.?] Khan. 
Mas’ud-i-Jani, presented themselves at the threshold of 
sovereignty, and made their obeisance. Notwithstanding 
so much opposition, their flight, and the tardiness and 
negligence they had displayed, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam gave 
them his support, and manifested towards them such 
kindness, gentleness, moderation, good faith, and sym- 
pathy, out of his great benevolence and infinite cle- 
mency, and lordly assistance and princely favour, as 
neither the fingers can record nor explanation relate. 
May the Most High God have him perpetually in His 
keeping for the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his 
posterity ! 

After a period of two months, through Ulu^ Khan-i- 
A’zam’s patronage, the states of Lakhapawati were made 

son of the late Malik Jani, the kingdom of Lakhanawali was conferred. The 
account here given, and that in the notice of Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, are 
widely different. The discrepancies respecting Lakhanawad I have noticed at 
page'770., 
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over to ^ufelugli [Kultch?] ® Khan. Mas’ud-i-Jani’s charge, 
and the district of Karah ® to Arsalan KhUn-i-Sanjar. 

When the new year of 657 H. set in, on the 13th of the 
month of Muharram, the sublime standards were directed 
to be moved out of the capital, and the pavilion of majesty 
was pitched in sight of the city of Dihli \ Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam — may God perpetuate his prosperity! — ^held it meet 
to exercise his patronage in behalf of Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, 
Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, who was his paternal uncle’s son, and 
he made a representation before the exalted throne, so that 
the whole of the territory of Bhianah, Kol, Jali-sar, and the 
preserved city of Gwaliyur was entrusted to his charge 
and that assignment was committed to him on Sunday, the 
2 1st of the month of Safar, 657 H. For the remainder of 
that year, by reason that — and thank God for it I — there 
was no cause of apprehension, the sublime standards made 
no farthei movement ®. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Ajkhir, 657 H., treasure, valuables, and elegancies to a large 
amount, with two elephants, reached the sublime threshold 
from the Lakhanawat! territory, and Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam, 
in return for such commendable assiduity, exerted [his] 
interest, in behalf of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Bak!,^ who was the sender of these elephants and property ; 
and the investiture of the fief of Lakhanawatt was bestowed 
upon him by his majesty, and that territory was confirmed 
to him, and a robe of honour and other distinctions were 
transmitted to him. 

® In this place again there is a great difference in the title of this personage. 
In seven copies of the text, including the oldest, he is styled in. one 

|Cutlu^, and in three IKulij or i^Cultdl. 

® In some copies th§! Koh-payah: perhaps both Kayah and the Koh-payah 
districts may be meant. 

? In Elliot, they are made again to march from Dihli, which is not so stated, 
even in the Calcutta Text. The reason why no marching was necessary is 
given below. 

® See the account of Malik Sher Khan-l-Sunkar, page 794. There it is 
stated that Balaram, Baltarah, Mihir, and Mahawan, were also entrusted to 
him. Under the reign, page 712, there is no mention of Jali-sar. 

» In Rajab of this year a grandson was bom to Ulugh, Khau. His daughter, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud ghah’s wife, presented her husband, the Sultan, with 
a sonj and two months after, Malik Saif-ud-Din, 1 -bak, the Ulugh Kutlugh.. 
i-A’^am, the Bar-Bali, died. 

* This is the person referred to at pages 770 and 827. 
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When the new year 658 H. came round, and the month 
of Safar arrived, UlughKhan-i-A'zam resolved upon making 
a raid upon the Koh-payah [hill tracts of Mewat] round 
about the capital, because, in this Koh-payah, there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, unceasingly, committed 
highway robbery and plundered the property of Musal- 
mans, and the ejection of the subject peasantry, and de- 
struction of the villages in the districts of Hartanah, the 
Siwalikh, and Bhianah, necessarily followed their outbreaks. 
Three years* previous to this period, they had likewise 
carried off herds of camels, the property of the vassals and 
loyal followers of Ulugli Khan-i-A’zam’s household — be 
victory ever theirs 1 — from the outskirts of the Hans! territory. 
The leader of the rebels was a person, Maika ® by name, an 
obdurate Hindu [infidel], like a gigantic demon and a 
serpent-hued 'Ifrlt*". They had carried off herds of camels 
and camel-men, and had, in the meantime, dispersed them 
among the Hindus throughout the Koh-payah [hill tracts], 
as far as the vicinity of Rantabhur, and the time that these 
camel-men and camels were carried off was a time wdien 
an expedition was pending, and the camp-followers of the 
force, and the warriors of the retinue of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam, were in urgent need of them for the purpose of carry- 
ing the equipage of the troops. When that contumacious 
rebel committed this act, an infinite load weighed upon the 
dear heart of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and all the Maliks and 
Amirs and warriors of the troops of Islam — May God ever 
accord victory to them ! N evertheless, it was impossible to 
chastise that sedition by reason of anxiety [consequent] on 
the appearance of the Mughal army* which continued to 
harass the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, 
the territory of Sind, Lohor®, and the line of the river 

s Two copies have ‘^one year,” but this can scarcely be correct. The 
period referred to seems to be the year 656 H., on the appearance of the 
Muj 3 ials under Sad, on the western frontier. See page 844. 

3 This must not be supposed to refer to Dalaltf, of Malakl, the great Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, between Kalinjar and Kayah, for he is a wholly 
different person. 

4 Compare Elliot here. 

s The words are, correctly, as rendered above ; — Jt. jSCLl J-i 

The Printed Text has for ^Ij and, hence, the passage in Elliot is 
incorrect. 

« Not much of Lohor remained for them to harass at that time belonging 
to Dihli ; but see page 846, where our author says the Murals “evinced no 
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Biah, until, at this period, emissaries of Khurasan ^ [coming] 
from the side of ’Irak from Hulau [Hulaku], the Mughal, 
who was the son of Tull, son of Chingiz Khan, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Command was given 
that the emissaries’ party should be detained at the halting- 
places of Barutah and that vicinity ; and Ulugh Khan i- 
A’zam, and other Maliks, with the forces of the Court, and 
the [contingent] troops of the [different] Maliks suddenly 
and unexpectedly, resolved upon an advance into the Koh- 
payah [hill-tracts of Mewat]. 

On Monday, the 4th of the month of Safar *, 658 H. the 
sublime standards of victory pushed forward into the Koh- 
payah, and, in the first advance, made a march of nearly 
Mty kuroh^f and fell, unexpectedly and unawares upon the 

further audacity, ” &c. More on this subject ■W'ill be found in the following 
Section. 

1 These were not “ambassadors to the Sultan,” who ‘^‘■caine To [sic] 
Khurdsin from ’Irak, on the part of Hulaku Mughal, son of ToU^' as in 
Eu.IOT [page 381], and had the “long digression of no interest '’ — from 
page 196 to 202, farther on, been translated, it woxild have been found who 
and what they were. 

® The name of this place is written with b — 4.^1 — as above in eight copies 
of the text, including the three oldest, <with the slight exception of there being 
no point to the b, thu.s ; — and the next to the last letter having but 
one point instead of two in one of the three copies ; three copies have 
tending to confirm the above reading ; and one has The Calcutta 

Printed Text has aSjij' — M arutah, but this I look upon as a mere guess on 
the part of the Editors, because it is a well-known place, and more particularly 
since, in a foot-note, that text has 

It is evident, from all this, that the first letter is b and not m, and there can 
be little doubt but that the next to the last letter is t. There is a place in the 
Baywalah Parganah named — 41^ and there is Marut — ojjU — in the direct 
route from UcbeJiah to DihlT, but this cannot be meant here, for our author 
has written that name coiTCctly in two different places; and thei-e are other 
Maruts, but not in this direction. It appears to me that the place is .‘fy or 4 V 
styled Sarae-i-Barutah, from the ruins of an extensive karwan-sarae, two 
kurohXa the S.E. ofjagdespur, on the road from DihlJ to Suni-pat, and, about 
twenty miles N.W. of the capital, the Sarae being a convenient distance, and 
an eligible place wherein to lodge them until the muster of the forces, referred to 
at page 856, was complete, which muster was, no doubt, to enable the emissaries 
to carry back with them a good impression respecting the number and efficiency 
of the Dihli forces. 

“ Among the Maliks who accompanied Ulugh Khan upon this expedition, 
and also on the subsequent one, was Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan 
[No. XVII.], who was ordered from Awadh for the purpose. See end of the 
year 657 H., under the reign. 

^ Under the reign, the date 5.s the 13th of §afar. 

s Near upon too miles. Such a word as “has,” which is Sanskrit, as in 
Elliot, does not occur throughout this work. 
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contumacious rebels of that tract. All those that were on 
the mountain sides, in the deep defiles, and great ravines, 
were taken and were brought under the swords of the 
Musalmans. For a period of twenty days he [Ulu gh 
Khan-i-A'zam] continued to move about that Koh-payah 
in every direction. The dwelling-places and villages of 
those mountaineers were on the summits of the high hills, 
and the whole of their edifices on the acclivities of rocks, 
so that you would say they were, in altitude, equal to the 
stars, and even with the sky. By command of Ulu gh 
Khan-i-Azam. the whole of those places which, in strength, 
might compare with the tale told of the wall of Sikandar 
in solidity, were captured and plundered, and the people 
of those places, who were knaves, Hindus, thieves, and 
high-W'ay robbers, were all put to the sword. The Ulugh 
Khani orders to that army of holy warriors were, that 
whoever should bring in a head should receive one tanguh 
of silver, and whoever brought in a man alive two tangahs 
of silver from the private treasurer. 

The delenders of the truth, in conformity with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam*s commands, penetrated into all the loftiest 
places, into the defiles, and deep ravines", and acquired 
heads and captives, and became filled with property and 
money, especially the sept of A fgh ans, every one of whom 
you might say was some huge elephant with [the tails of] 
two Ehita-i bulls * over his shoulders, or some tall tower of 
a fortress, placed on its summit, for the purpose of over- 
awing, with banner displayed. The number of them, 
employed in the service of, and attending the stirrup of, 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. was about 3D00 horse and foot, 
daring, intrepid, and valiant soldiers, each one of whom, 
either on mountain or in forest, would take a hundred 
Hindus in his grip, and, in a dark night, would reduce a 

s In nearly every iifetance, throughout this work, the Calcutta Printed Text 
uses »j,} and for and 

* The same word — gfeajz-ghae— is used here as applied to Na?ir-ud-Drn, 
Sabuk-Tigin, page 68, It evidently refers to their hairy faces and the long 
curly hair hanging down their backs, and as some tribes wear their hair to this 
day. These Afghans are the first Patans mentioned in this work, and in no 
other place in it, either before or after, are they mentioned. Compare Elliot 
here also. 
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demon to utter helplessness ®. In short, the whole of the 
Maliks and Amirs, Turks and Tajziks, displayed zeal and 
energy, the mention of which will ever endure upon the 
pages of time ; and’, up to this period, since the standards of 
Islam were first displayed in the land of Hind, at no time 
had the Musalman troops ever before reached that locality 
or ravaged it Under the auspices of the good fortune of 
the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, the 
Most High God facilitated the delivery into the hands of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam that obdurate Hindu, who had 
carried off those camels and camel men, together with his 
sons and family, all of whom were taken, and the decree of 
fate brought them into the bondage and captivity of Ulugh 
IQban-i-A’zam’s followers, and the whole of the heads and 
chiefs of the rebels, to the number of about 250 persons, 
among the chief men of that people, fell into the chains of 
bondage. One hundred and forty-two horses reached the 
Sultan’s stables, and sixty badrahs ^ of tangahs, the amount 
of [each of?] which was 35,000® tangaks, he [Ulugh Khan] 
extorted from the Ranahs and Raes of that mountain tract®, 
and they were conveyed to the royal treasury ; and, in the 

® One of the St, Petersburg copies of the text ends the Section here, and 
passes at once to the last Section. 

® The tract of country here indicated, the Koh-payah of our author, seems 
to be Bharatpur, Dholpur, and part of the Rajput states of Jaipur and Alwar. 
The Musalmans had penetrated before this much farther south to the vicinity 
of the Narbadah. 

We may be sure these successes will not be found recorded in Rajput annals. 

7 A small bag of cotton or linen cloth, goats’ leather, or felt cloth, rather 
longer than broad. The word also means a bag of 10,000 

8 The probability is that each badrah contained that number of tangaks— ~rsx 
value about as many rupts — in which case the total would be 2, 100,000 tangaks, 
or about equal to 2i laks of rupis, not a very large sum to extort from several 
rich Raes and Ranahs, the smaller sum would have been too paltry to convey to 
the royal treasury. One of the best copies has gold tangaks, in which case 
the total amount may have been that given above, but, even then, the sum would 
be but a comparatively paltry one. 

® In the Printed Text, the original word — — he extorted— from the verb 
— — is turned into — — and this has been followed in Elliot, 
hence this sentence has assumed the following amusing form ; “and six bags 
of tankas, amounting to thirty thousand tankas, were taken from the Ranas of 
the hills and the Rdis u/SiND, and sent to the royal treasury.” 

As the word stands in the place of— as-j — there is no word for taken in 
.this sentence in the Printed Text, and so the literal translation of it would be : 
“so much from the Ranahs, &c., to the royal treasury conveyed an unintel- 
ligible jumble of words. 
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space of twenty days, such were the important feats effected 
through the vigorous and energetic command of Ulu gh 
Khan-i-A’zam — May his glory ever continue ! 

On the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 658 H,, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the capital The august 
canopy of sovereignty, and the king of the world like an 
imperial sun under the shadow thereof — God perpetuate 
his sovereignty ! — and all the Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, men of 
rank and position, and the inhabitants of the city, came out 
to the plain of the Hauz-i-Rani [the Rani’s Reservoir], and 
drew up in lines, extending from the Bagh-i-Jud V [the Jud 
Garden] to the Rani’s Reservoir,® and hastened in the 
footsteps of loyalty to meet and do honour to the sub- 
lime standards which accompanied Ulugh Khaii-i-A’zam 'I 
The Sultan of Sultans — God long preserve his sovereignty! 
— at the head of the Rani’s Reservoir, on the exalted 
seat of the throne of sovereignty, held an audience, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with the Maliks and Amirs of the 
force, arrayed in robes of honour conferred by Ulugh 
Kh an himself, attained the honour of kissing the threshold 
of the place of audience, so that one might say, from the 
various coloured robes, of satin, silk, brocade, gold and 
silver tissue, and other expensive textures, and gold em- 
broidered tunics and other garments, that that plain 
bloomed like a thousand flower gardens. All these 
Grandees, Maliks, Amirs, incomparable champions and 
warriors of the force, one day previous to this, in their own 
quarters, had donned these honorary dresses from out of 
the lordly treasury of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam — May it never 
cease being replete with riches and spoils ! — and [now] the 
whole of them, victorious and triumphant, safe and rich, 
hied to the sublime audience-hall, and great and small — 
high and low — attained the honour of kissing the Sultan’s 
hand, together with thousands of commendations, favours, 

1 In one copy of the text — one of the older ones— this is here written with 
the vowel points — j<(» — Bagh-i-Clliiad. It is, however, nowhere else 
written so. In Arabic — — ^jud — signifies liberality, munificence, but the 
original may be a local name. 

*■* The Hamilton Af.SV is minus the whole of the remainder of this Section. 

•* This grand reception plainly shows that Ulugh JChan’s force had acliieved 
a great success over the unlielic vers. 
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and assurances, and returned thanks to the Most High and 
Holy God for that success 

After two days, the royal cavalcade [again] proceeded 
out of the city to the plain at the Ranfs Reservoir, with the 
intention of making an example of infidels, and command 
was given for the elephants, of mountain-like form and 
reaching to the sky, of demon-like aspect, and wind-like 
speed — so that you might say they were the delegates of 
destiny and the soldiers of the angel of death — to be brought 
for the purpose of inflicting condign punishment upon the 
infidels. The relentless Turks, of the profession of Mars, 
drew their well-tempered, fire-flashing, swords from the 
scabbards of power, and then the sublime order was issued 
so that they commenced to execute [the rebels]. After 
that, some of those rebels they cast at the feet of the ele- 
phants, and made the heads of Hindus, under the heavy 
hands and feet of those mountain-like figures, the grain in 
the orifice of the grinding mill of death ; and, by the keen 
swords of the ruthless Turks, and the life-ravishing exe- 
cutioners, every two of these Hindus were made four, and, 
by scavengers, with knives, such that, at the gashes of them, 
a demon would be horror-stricken, a hundred and odd rebels 
were flayed from head to foot, and at the hand of their 
skinners, they quaffed, in the goblet of their own heads, the 
Sharbat of death. Command was given so that they 
stuffed the whole of their skins with straw, and suspended 
them over every gate-way of the city. 

In short, an example of retribution was made such as 
the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, and the open space 
before the gate of Dihli never remembered the like of, and 
the ear of no hearer ever heard a tale so terrible as that.® 
Such like religious warfare and victory over the infidels, 
and such amount of booty was acquired, and such efforts 

In Elliot [page 382, vol. ii.], the Editor considering that “ The author 
here becomes veiy diffuse in his descriptions and praises, which are not worth 
translation,” this entire paragraph is dismissed with a very few words : — 
“ His Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and nobles, came forth to the 
plain of Hauz~rdnl to meet kini^ and a great court was held in which many 
honours and rewards were bestowed.” 

» We must make -allowances for the age in which this occurred, but what an 
idea it gives us of the merciful disposition, and amiability of “the king of the 
world,” and copier of Km-’ans, if he had any authority ! 
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were brought about through the power of the Ulugh 
-K-han t good fortune. May the Most High God preserve 
S sltan of Sultans, NASIR-UD-DtJNYS WA UD-DiN, 
Mahmud ShAH, on the throne of sovereignty, and adorn 
the ^xaltedTeat of UluQH KhaN-I-A’ZAM with perma- 
nency and stability ! ® , 

Having achieved such deeds, Ulugli ]^an-i-A zam re- 
presented before the sublime throne, that it was right that 
the Khurasan emissaries^ should be conducted to the 
capital, and attain the honour of kissing the royal ^^nd. 
On the command being issued, on Wednesday, the 8th of 
the month of Rabr-ul-Akhir, 658 H., the august retinue [of 
the Sultan] moved to the Kushk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
and Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam gave orders, so that the Sahib, 
the Diwan-i-’Ariz-i-Mamalik [the Head of the Department 
of the Muster-master of the Kingdom] marshalled in order 
the men bearing arms from the different parts around and 
in the vicinity of the capital. About 200,000 footmen, 
well armed, came to Dihli, and they drew up, in battle 
array, about 50,000 horse «, fully equipped with defensive 
armour, and with banners [displayed] ; and of the popu- 
lace of the city— the higher, middle, and lower classes— so 
many men bearing arms, both on horseback and on foot 
went forth, that, from the Shahr-i-Nau [new city] of Gilu- 
khari to within the city where was the Royal !^a§r, twenty 
lines ® of men, one behind the other— like the avenue of a 
pleasure -garden with the branches entwined - placed 
Sioulder to shoulder, stood row after row. Truly you might 
say— » It is the last great day, the time of the general re- 
surrection, the hour of perturbation, the rendering of 
account of good and evil "—through the experience, energy, 

« Compare Elliot here. ^ 

^ Now, in Elliot, we have Mughal ambassador in Khurasan. in 

the Printed Text “ /'Afr ’* correctly, the-— J-j-- [plural of cjU]/. See 

8 The Calcidta “official” Printed Text, copying the I.O.L. MS. 1952, has 
a very amusing blunder here. Instead of .^Ui-signifying “prepared, 

‘ ‘ ready,” “ drawn up &c., after— jlj it signifying “ female — 

.1^— thus turning them into $0,000 female horse ! I The R. A. S. MS. is also 
incorrect, but has— not— and the former word is meaningless. 

8 Twenty-Seven lines, in some copies. “ The author becomes very dilTuse 
in his description and praises, which are not worth translation,” according to 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 382, which see, 
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control, and lieutenancy of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam-— God 
perpetuate his good fortune! The arrangement of the 
lines, the assignment of the place of every one of the Amirs, 
Maliks, Grandees, and Sadrs, with their followings and 
dependants, the disposition of the standards and banners, 
the donning of arms, the preservation of every one’s rank, 
which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam directed, he himself saw to, 
by moving from one end of the lines to the other, placing 
every one in the place which had been assigned to him. 

That concourse of people presented such a tremendous 
appearance, that the ear of the heavens, at the din of the 
tymbals and kettle-drums, the cries of the trumpeting ele- 
phants, the neighings of the prancing horses, and the voci- 
ferations of the people, became deaf, and the eye of the 
malicious and envious blind. When the Turkistan emis- 
saries * mounted and set out from the Shahr-i-Nau [of 
Gilu-khari], and their sight fell upon that concourse, their 
fright was such from the awe inspired by that immense 
concourse and the warlike apparatus, that the danger was 
lest the bird of their souls should take wing from their 
bodies. It is most likely — indeed it is the fact — that, at the 
time of the charge of the trumpeting elephants, some of® 
those emissaries got thrown from their horses and fell to 
the ground. May the Most High God avert the evil eye 
from this kingdom and realm, capital and army, and the 
Maliks of the dynasty I 

When the emissaries^ reached the city gate, by the royal 
•command, and the approval of Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. all 
the Maliks observed the custom of going to receive them, 
and, in doing honour to the emissaries’ party, observed 
[towards them] the usages of respect, and with due reve- 

* They are so-called here in all the copies of the text collated, with a single 
exception, but, hitherto, they have always been styled emissaries “from Siu- 
rasan,” and “ of Kh urasan,” and the context proves the above a mistake for 
Kh urasan, because they came from thence, and not from Turkistan. See page 

859. 

2 They and tlieir followers must be meant, as the emissaries were but three 
in all. 

2 These persons came with no political object : merely respecting this matri- 
monial alliance with Ulngli Kha n, and therefore ! have neither styled them 
envoys nor “ ambassadors from ” Hulaku Kh an, but Ulugh, Khan evidently 
wished to let them see the Dihli forces to the best advantage, and carry back a 
good report of them. 

3 I 
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rence conducted them to the Ka§r-i“Sabz [the Green 
Castle] and before the exalted throne of sovereignty. On 
that day, the Castle of Sovereignty was adorned with various 
kinds of carpets and cushions, and a variety of princely 
articles of luxury and convenience, both of gold and silver, 
and round about the royal throne two canopies one red 
and the other black, adorned with jewels of great price, 
were extended. The golden throne ornamented with the 
masnad [seat] of empire, and the series of illustrious Maliks, 
great Amirs, distinguished Sadrs, eminent personages, the 
handsome young Turk slaves with golden girdles, and the 
champions in pomp and pride ranged around, made the 
assembly halls studded with gems, and saloons burnished 
with gold, seem like unto the garden of bliss, andxthe eighth 
heaven, so that the [following] lines having become applic- 
able to the occasion, and having been pronounced before 
the exalted throne by one of the sons of this suppliant, 
from his composition, are here introduced. [These lines 
are a mere repetition of the same fulsome epithets and 
exaggerated figures as are found in the preceding and 
following prose, and are scarcely worth insertion here.] 

Thou mightest with truth say that that assembly was as 
a heaven full of stars, or like a firmament teeming with 
planets. The sovereign of the universe on the throne ap- 
peared as a sun . from the fourth heaven, with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam in attendance as a shining moon, kneeling 
upon the knees of veneration and reverence, the Maliks in 
rows like unto revolving planets, and the Turks in their 
gold and gem-studded girdles like unto stars innume- 
rable. 

In short, all this arrangement, and preparation, and 
[these} different matters, were carried out with the approval 
and wise counsel, and sagacious conception of Ulu gh 
l^an-i-A’zara, for, although the Sultan of Sultans, in con- 
formity with the • Prophet’s sayings, accords to him the 
position of a father, nevertheless he is more obedient and 
submissive than a thousand newly-purchased slaves.® So 

^ If signified an uvibrella merely, it would scarcely be applicable here. 
What canopies of state are may be seen from Plate vii. to Blocbmann’s Trans- 
lation of the A’in-i-Akbari. 

* I should imagine that this remark — in fact the whole of this account — 
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the emissaries, after their reception, were conducted, after 
receiving various marks of favour, and different benefits 
were conferred upon them, to the assigned place prepared 
for their residence. 

It is necessary at this place to mention what was the 
motive of the arrival of these emissaries from the country 
of Ehurasan,® and from Hula*u [Hulaku] Khan, the Mughal, 
and how it fell out. The facts of the matter are these, that 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Hasan the 
Kaiiugh — The Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! — perhaps, 
entertained a strong inclination to cause a pearl from the 
oyster shell of his family to be transferred to the string of 
marriage to Shah,’ the son of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in 
order that, through that union, he [Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Muham- 
mad] might display his glory over the Maliks of the time 
and the great rulers of the world, and that that connexion 
might be a means of strength to him, and a source of 
security. On this subject he wrote secretly and con- 
fidentially, to one of the servants of the household of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and endeavoured to obtain an inkling 
as to the possibility of the [proposed] connexion, and inti- 
mated that he himself would, under this veil, submit the 
matter for the august consideration of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
by way of sincerity and duty. As Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, 
Muliammad, son of Hasan the Karlugh, was one of the 
illustrious Maliks of his day,® it became necessary, on the 

clearly proves that Ulugh, Khan was not SuljSn when this was written. It is 
somewhat remarkable that our author has never once mentioned whether Ulugh 
Khan had obtained his freedom or not. We must hence suppose that he had 
not, for our autji or would scarcely have omitted to mention such an important fact. 

® The following six paragraphs are what, in Elwot [page 383, vol. ii.J, is 
said, by the Editor, to be long digression of no interest.” 

7 All the copies of the text are alike here, but it is very certain that UIu^ 
Khan’s son must have had some other name prefixed to the word Shah, but no 
son of his is mentioned in history of whose name Shah fornas a part 

® See Thomas : Path an Kings, page 98, It is there stated that he, Nasir- 
nd-Din, Muhammad, the to have succeeded to his father’s 

dominions in Sind, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful 
monarch. Pie was still reigning on the arrival of the ambassadors of Hulagu 
Khan in A. H. 658.” His holding dominions in Siiid is entirely erroneous. Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, held Sind in 658 H., and was still holding 
it when this history was brought to a conclusion, and where the dominions of the 
ICarlu^ lay will be found in the following statement, and likewise the proof 
respecting ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Kha n’s still holding Sind and 
Multan also. 
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part of UlugH Khan, to give an answer on the subject, and 
his consent to the connexion. He, accordingly, directed 
one of the middle rank among his retinue to bear the 
answer to this request, and that bearer, a Khalj, they used 
to style by the name of the Hajib-i-Ajall [the most worthy 
Chamberlain], Jamal-ud-Dln, ’Ali. 

On this Khali being nominated to this important matter, 
he obtained from the royal revenue department an order 
for a number of captives, on account of unavoidable neces- 
saries, and the expenses of the road,^ and to enable him to 
get over his journey. When he set out upon the road, at 
the different stations and stages, the toll-collectors, on the 
way, continued to demand of him and expect payment of 
che established tolls and fixed cesses, and the Hajib, ’All, 
continued, in this manner, to repudiate them [saying] : “ I 
an agent [and therefore exempt],” 

By the time he had got over the stages and stations 
within the kingdom [of Dihlt] and reached the territory of 
Sind, the report of his being on a mission became public ; 
and, when he passed on to Multan, and from thence to 
tJchchah, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, com- 
manded that he should be summoned.^ So they summoned 
th,e Hajib, *Ali, and detained him,® and demanded of him the 
letters he was bearing, that they might become acquainted 
with the nature, import, and contents of the documents. The 
Hajib, ’All, denied his mission ; but, when the affair assumed 
severity, on being constrained, he avowed, in the presence 
of the Mughal Shahnagan [Intendants] ® I am an Emls- 

This Nafir-ud I>in, Mu^iammad, the KarlugJi, is the same who presented 
himself to Sultan Rajiyyat when in the Panjab in 637 H., and probably 
personally known to Ulug^ Shan. See page 644, and note K 

® These slaves or captives must have been given him for the purpose of 
being, sold to provide for the expenses of Ms journey as occasion required, after 
the same fashion as our author obtained a grant of forty head to send to his 
dear sister ’* in Siurasan. These captives could have been of no other use 
to him, and the object is evident. 

Tavernier says, respecting an ambassador of the king of Mingrelia whom 
he saw at Constantinople when he was there, “The first time of his audience, 
he had a train of above 200 persons. But every day ie sold two or three to 
defray hii expemes.^* 

1 See note preceding page. 

3 The Calcutta Printed Text has chastizing, &c., instead of — 

delaying, postponing, and the like. 

» The word is in the plural here— This conduct on the part of 
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sary, and I am going upwards.” Having, in the presence 
of that assembly *, made such a statement, Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu-Khan. as a matter of necessity, gave 
over requiring aught from him, and said : “ It is necessary 
for thee to proceed, that I may have thee taken to thy 
place of destination.” The Hajib, 'All, replied : “ My 
orders are on this wise, that I should proceed to the pre- 
sence of Malik Nasir-ud-Dm, Muhammad, son of Hasan the 
Karlugh,” and, consequently, Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, Balban, 
was under the necessity of allowing him to proceed in the 
direction Indicated. 

When the Hajib, 'AIi, reached the [district or 

country] of Banian, the report of his coming from the 
borders of Dihli, on a mission, having become published 
and disseminated among the Mughal Shahnagan [Inten- 
dants], and the gentle and simple of that territory, Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlugh, had 
to send him, perforce V towards Trah and Agarbaijan, to 
the presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, and he [Malik Na$ir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan], of his own accord, and 
without the sanction of this Court [the Court of Dihli], 
indited letters as from the dear tongue of Ulugh |Qian4- 
A’zam, and, sending some small present along with the 
Hajib, All, despatched him along with confidential persons 
of his own. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the ’Irak territory, 
they reached Hula’u’s presence in the city of Tabriz of 
Agarbaijan. Hula’u treated the Hajib, ’All, with much 
honour, and showed him great consideration. At the time 
they desired to read out the letters unto Hula’u, the Ac- 
cursed, it became necessary to translate them from the 
Persian into the Mughal! language. In the letters they had 
written the name of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. ^ Malika for the 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu KMg. shows that he had thrown off all 
dependence on the Court of Dihli, but he does not appear to have benefited, 
much from so doing, as he was now a mere vassal of the Mughals. 

■* Tire word is used here, with reference to the Mugbal Shahnagan. 

and shows that Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Hiaa must have had several-r-more 
than one, at least —of the MugJjal Inteadants to take care of him. 

® Malik Nasir-ud-Dm, Muhammad, also, had been obliged to succumb to 
the Mughals. and receive their Shahnagan. He will be referred to again. 

These last three paragraphs prove how erroneous is Mr. Thomas’s statement, 
mentioned in note page 859. 
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custom of Turkistan is this, that there is but one supreme 
ruler, no more, and him they do not style Malik, but 
KhAN. and all others have the name of Malik ®. So, when 
they read out the letters to Hula’u, the Mughal, he said : 
« Why have ye given an equivalent for the name Ulught 
Kha n ? it behoveth that his designation of Khan be pre- 
served/' Such honour and respect did he esteem fit to 
show towards Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam. Every person of the 
Khans of the countries of Hind and Sind, whe proceeded 
to the presence of the Khans and rulers of the Mughals, 
they altered the title of, and styled them all simply 
* Malik,’ with this exception of the name of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’^am which they recognized as it originally stood. This 
is one, among the proofs of the Divine grace, that both 
friend and foe, believer and unbeliever, mention his august 
name with veneration : — “ This is the grace of God which 
He bestows on whomsoever He pleaseth ; and God is the 
possessor of great grace ’'/’ 

When the IHajib, ’Ali, was dismissed, on his return, the 
Shahnah [Intendant] of the kkHlfih [territory] of Banfin, 
who was the son® of Amfr Yagh-rash®, a famous person, 
and a respected Musalman, was nominated by Hula’u to 
accompany him, and Hula’u sent orders to the Mughal 
forces which would be under the standard of Sari [Salt], 
the Nu-in, saying: “ If the hoof of a horse of your troops 
shall have entered the ground of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah — God perpetuate his reign I ^ — the command unto 

* Thfi Calcutta Printed Text is a mere jumble of words here. 

r J^ur’An ; chap. Ivii. verse ai. 

• Why then is his name not given as well as his father’s? The Mughal 
troops had, at this time, been nearly three years— from the end of 655 11.— on 
the western frontier of the Dihlf kingdom, and this fact does not speak much 
for its power. Perhaps internal dissension prevented vigorous measures being 
taken against them. For what purpose this person came to Dihli does not 
appear, unless it was to inform the Sultan of Sultans, that, out of respect for 
Ulugi Sian, his troops had been directed not to molest the narrowed frontier 
on the Biah- 

® This name is somewhat uncertain, and may possibly be Bagh-ragli, It is 
written as above in three copies, including two of the oldest, and in 
others uijjo and 

^ We may scarcely suppose that our author wishes us to believe that these 
are the exact words of Huiaku Khan’s order. 
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you is this, that all four feet of such horse be iopped off.” 
Such like security did the Most High God miraculously 
vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustan through the 
felicity attending the rectitude of the Ulugh-Khani 

counsels. 

When the emissaries reached the capital, the sovereign 
of Islam, in requital and return for that honour which 
Hula’u, the Mughal, had been pleased to show towards the 
Hajib of this Court*, conformable with the saying, ‘‘Verily 
the reward of kindness should be nought save kindness” — • 
great favour was lavished upon his emissaries likewise. 
This [which has been related] was the reason of the 
arrival of the emissaries of Khurasan and the troops® of 
Turkistan. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan of 
Islam, NAsir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
I-Mahmud Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and the 
prosperity of the ^a^an-i-Mu’-azzam, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, in successive increase and augmentation, for the 
sake of Muhammad and his posterity ! 

® At page 860, he is said to have been a Hajib of Ulug 3 i Khan’s own 
household. No doubt, Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was acquainted with 
the matter of this proposed alliance from the outset. 

* This remark is unintelligible save as referring to a retinue or escort 
accompanying this nameless person, the son of the ghahnah of Banian, and 
the other nameless persons who accompanied him. The word used is yil 
signifying an army, a body of troops, large or small. As to emissaries, there 
is only one mentioned here — the person above referred to, but, in the account 
of Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu i^an, our author states that he 
despatched his own agents along with the Mugkal Shahnah [at page 860 the 
plural is used — Shahnagan] of Sind, on account of the Mughal army being on 
the Dihli frontier, to the Sultan’s presence. Nafir-ud-Din, Muliammad, the 
JEfarluj^, in all probability, also despatched an emissary of his own with 
Ulugh ^an’s Hajib. Our author is either very reticent or appears not to 
have known the upshot of these matters when he finished this work, for he 
says, at page ySfl, “Please God it may turn out well and advantageously.” 
It is also plainly apparent that both Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan and Na§ir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, the Karlugh, could not act independently, and that 
eir Mughal Shahnahs must have had the control of their affairs. 

It is much to be regretted that our author has not given us more particulars 
respecting these events, and particularly of the last six years of the reign of 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. . It would have been interesting to have known 
the upshot of Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Sian’s career, and whether the matri- 
monial alliance took place between the son of Ulugh Khan, and the Karlu^ 
chiefs daughter, and many other interesting matters, which are not to be 
found in any subsequent writer. 
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We have again returned to our history, and the last of 
the events thereof is this, that Ulugh Khati-i-A^zaoi. 
having carried out, after the manner [before related], holy- 
war upon the infidels of the Koh-payah with such condign 
severity, a large number of the remainder of the kinsmen 
of those rebels, who, previous to that, had escaped from 
the neighbourhood of the Koh-payah from the hand of the 
troops and defenders of Islam — may victory ever attend 
them ! — ^and fled into different parts, and, by great strata- 
gems, had managed to preserve their abominable lives 
under the protection of flight from the keen swords of the 
retainers of Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam*s house, began, a second 
time, to renew their sedition, and commenced to infest the 
roads and to shed the blood of Musalmans, and, by reason 
of the violence of that gathering, the roads were perilous. 
This fact being brought to the august hearing of Ulugh 
]^an-i-A'‘^am, he despatched intelligencers, informers, and 
spies, so that they reconnoitred the remaining positions of 
the rebels, and made thorough inquiry as to the present 
whereabouts of those vagabonds. On Monday, the 24th 
of the month of Rajab, 658 H., Ulugli Khan-i-A*2am. 
mounted with his own following, the forces of [the con- 
tingents composing] the centre [division], and other troops of 
the Maliks and warriors, issued from Dihli and pushed on 
towards the Koh-payah, in suchwise that, in one march, 
he proceeded about fifty kitroh or more **, came unex- 
pectedly upon that gathering, captured the whole of them, 
and put about 12,000 persons, consisting of men and 
women, and their children, to the sword. All the passes, 
defiles, and the crests of the hills, were purified of the 
bodies of the rebels by the wounds of the swords of the 
Auxiliaries of the Truth, and much booty was captured. 
Praise be unto God for this victory of Islam, and honour 
to its votaries! 

This much, which had been witnessed of that dynasty 
by the author, came under the pen of sincerity' — from 

* There is not a word about in the whole text. Fifty htroh is not a very 

astonishing distance for a forced inarch of cavalry, and is not more wonderful 
than the previous one of the same distance mentioned at page 85 1. Compare 
Elliot, page 383. 
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readers and examiners he is hopeful of benediction, and, 
from the possessors of dominion, hopeful of honour, that 
which is hoped for through God the Beneficent, and that 
asked for through God the Merciful — in the month of 
Shawwai I in the year 658 H. 

Praise be unto God, and blessings upon His Prophet, 
and progeny, and his companions all, through Thy mercy, 
O Thou Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

® Shawwai is the tenth-month. In the account of Malik Nu§rat-'ud-Din, 
Sher Khiin-i-Sunljar, page 799, he states that he finished it in Rajab, the 
seventh month. 


Aijditional Note. — A s I am unacquainted with the Turkish language 
Mr. Arthur Grote was kind enough to refer, at my suggestion, a List of the 
less known Turkish titles and names occurring in this and the preceding Sec- 
tions, but in this one more particularly, with the various readings and the 
names pointed, as in the very old MS. of our author’s work in my possession, 
to Professor A, Vamb^ry, to ask him if he could submit them to some Turkish 
scholar for elucidation. In reply, the Professor- himself has been so good as 
to supply the following explanations ; but, while tendering to that gentleman 
my best thanks for the trouble he ftas taken, I fear I cannot possibly adopt his 
solutions of the difficulty, with t<vo or three exceptions, for reasons here 
mentioned : — 

Page 720—^1^1 — {Ulug Kuthtg) the great blessed, can be taken as a 
proper name as well as for an attribute paid generally to .princes. To kuilug 
corresponds the Arab and Mongol Oldjaitu.” 

The Professor seems to read t —gk — as simple 4 —g — ^vehich is not correct. 
Of the meaning of Ulugh there^wa.s no doubt. 

Page 722 — Judging by the subsequent is a proper name, and is 
probably instead of — mighty, the powerful. dljTcan only 

signify a knife, inMngf?} dialect.” 

There was no doubt of its being a name or title, but, in the majority of 
copies collated, it is written with if, not with s, or with ei. 

Page 722 — “ ujUs — balahatty a bird of prey, a much used proper name.” 

The word in my List is — ^not tiUr* which does not occur in any work I 

have ever met with. 

Page 725—-“ JiJIa erroneous transcription of — ming- 

Mrii ~ he broke, apnibilated thousands. (2) \^j^~~~mmgzeH i= he was like. 
(Instead of [jir in AfiS.]) ; Of the tribe of cwfc- — mattgU” 

As the name is not written with t — gh — it cannot possibly refer to an,y tribe 
called * Mangit' The second definitibn is nearer the mark— but not with two 
<sl’s — and that reading, viz.— was given in my List. It is by no means 
improbable, although it only occurs in one of the copies of the text collated, 
that the fifth consonant should be o instead of — a mistake ■which is very 
liable to arise, and, from what our author himself states at page 725, that he 
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was styled Ayaz-i'Hazar-Mardali, thatisikyaz [in prowess] equal to a thousand 
men, the first signification is not inapplicable. 

Page 727 — 1^! for == a youngster, a lad ? ” 

This definition will certaiidy not apply to the person in question. 

Pages 513, 729, &C.’ — "eLi! iox eybeli, iybek, also iyhik, decidedly the name 
of a bird (swan, kookoo^^e. Arab jSjTand Osmanli — = chatish kushu) 
frequently used as a nickname in older Turkish writings.” 

From the way the word is pointed it cannot be read otherwise than i-bak, 

, which is fully described in some of the best lexicons as a Turki word, with the 
definitions I- have given to it at pages 513 and 729, and is frequently used in 
Persian Histories, as our author’s work shows.' _What wall Mr. Blochmann 
say to the above definition? Faircy l^utb-ud-Dfh, the Swan! The Arabic 
— signifies the cooing of a dove, not a swan. 

Page 732—“ — instead of — taisM = a writer, a secretary. It is a 

Chinese word, and occurs in Vassaf’s and Sherefeddiu’s works.” 

Since note \ page 732, was written, I find the word — Ta-isJji-7* 

repeatedly used in the History of Amir Tfmur, the Gurgiln.^ Abii 1 -Ghazi, 
Balmdur JKbaw, in his Shajarah-ul-Atrak. says a man possessing a fine voice is 
so styled, and Vambeiy says it is Chinese foy a Writei', but he has evidently 
confounded it with the Turkish word Bitik-dii, which bears that signification. 
There cannot be any doubt of its being a Turkish word, and it is undoubtedly 
a title of rank. It is therefore clear that the words in the text— and 
are meant for — Ta-istt The only difficulty in adopting this 

solution of the matter isi that a Turk of that rank should have been in a state 
of bondage ; but he may have been taken captive in some of the constant feuds 
between the Turks of the Tattar and Mughal i-inaVs, and sold as a slave. 

Page 731— ciJ Vuglian-Tat — This title the Professor defines thus 

— instead of = the named foreigner.” 

The above definition is wholly out of the question with respect to Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak, who received tire title of Yugl^n-Tat, on account of, or, after his 
capturing several elephants in Bang. 

Page 761— “ 4 /S > — Toghnd = a proper name, not the righteous as hitherto 
believed, but toghraid = the breaker, from toghramak = to put in 
pieces.” 

Here the Professor writes £ correctly wdth gk j but the definition of this 
well known word, which depends ujmn the pointing, is thus described in a 
very trustworthy work before referred to: — “Spelt ‘Tughrul,’ it signifies a 
species of the falcon tribe used in the chase”— and, as plainly indicated by our 
author farther on, page 936, with reference to the A wang Kh an — ‘ ‘ and ‘ Tughril, ’ 
the name of a man,” which may signify “the breaker.” Moreover one noble 
is named Tughril-i-Tu 0 tan Khan. See page 743 

Page 742 — 43];^-— Either a displacement of Jlfjw/r kiratt 

khan = the iron- breaking Khan, or temir who defeated Kamrcddin,” 

The Iron [like] Khan would he appropriate, and the word tamur—uon — 
has already been described at page 742. 

Page 746 — ** cW (jWj;* — A'ara hash khan aytkin = the man named 
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Kara kasli khaii, Kara hash = black eyebrow, is a freqiiently-used proper 
name.” 

Undoubtedly it is the name of a man, and may mean the Black-eyebrowed, 
but what does Aet-kin mean? The former is also written ]/ — Kara 
Kush. 

Page 748 — ‘ * — instead of — aUtinyay [yahf ?] = the golden bow. ” 

Ikhtlyar-ud-Din of the Golden bow_i.s not inapplicable, but the word signi- 
fying gold is written either or with long — {. 

752 — — sonkar, shonkar— a bird of prey, a hawk.” 

Sunkar, as it is written, on the authority before referred to, w'hich gives the 
meanings of some — but not all, I regret to .say — Turki words, signifies a 
black-eyed falcon of a particular species. See note ® to the page above 
referred to. 

Page 754— “ jlv — kabakluk — ^z gross, the thick; or a mistake of the 
copyist instead of kulhik = ” 

The word in the majority of the copies of the text collated has — ^tk-lnk, 

with the vowel points, but two copies have certainly and the first meaning 
assigned to it is not inapplicable, i. e. Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, the Stout or 
Gross. The Professor previously .said that kuthig meant ! 

Page 756 — “cjli K^iif—KerU khan: a title =tlie prince of Kerii) a known 
Turkish tribe.” 

This I look upon as wholly inadmissible, because the Ka 7 ’ayat~~-v:A\X-~~ 
tribe— not c^/'certainly— so famous in the history of the Mughals. as will be 
found farther on, w'as a purely Mughal tribe, and Karayat signifies dark or 
swarthy. _ The Malik referred to at page 756 was a Turk, and not of the 
Mughal i-maV. 

Page 673 — “ — The incomprehensible part is and here I 

suppose it to be an orthographical mistake for ^—yikitvn = my champion, a 
hero,” 

The word may possibly be ^ as a single point makes all the difference, 
but it might, after the same fashion, be meant for or and the like, 
but the next question is, osj^l is not translated, with k, whether “my cham- 
pion ” is possible or not : I rather think it is not 

Page 775— “jUS” ^Ui-^ba/aban keskUi or heshili — of the tribe Balakan. 
Keshi [or ?] kishi means a pemon, an individual, but keshli [w in MS.] or 
kishili, if preceded by a proper name, signifies a man of. Thus Uigur Ushili 
— a man of the Uigur tribe ; balaban kishili = a man of the Balaban 
tribe.” 

Unfortunately for these definitions the word I submitted was ^—balaban ; 
not — balaban, and this latter word has- already been stated to mean “a 
bird of prey, a much-used proper name.” Since these words were submitted 
to the learned Professor, I have found, beyond a doubt, according to my 
authorities, as will be found farther on, that Kaghlu Klian is a title, and it is 
said, in the history of the Murals, that Kosj^lak Khan, the Naeman, was 
entitled Kasilu and Kashlt Khan, which title is said to be the same in significa- 
tion as Koghlak, who is also called Kojlak Kha n. ** A man of* therefore is 
entirely out of the question for Kaghlu here, at least. 

Page 831 — — rock. = a block, a hatchet. \j--‘kara 

= the black hatchet, a proper name,” 

This rendering is not improbable, and not unlike many other Turkish nick- 
names, but between a block and a hatchet there is a great difference except 
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when they come together. lii the work I have before alluded to 
Chuma'^c [in the text it is jUa. — Jamay is described as an iron mace of six 
points or divisions. 

From the above result, I fear that a satisfactory solution of the correct 
significations of these titles and names, with the few exceptions referred to, must 
remain in abeyance until some good Dictionary of the old Turkish language 
shall be forthcoming. 


SECTION XXIIL 


THE AFFAIRS OF ISLAM, AND IRRUPTION OF THE 
INFIDELS. 

[As our author relates here the various prophecies respect- 
ing the end of the world, of which the irruption of the 
Mughals was one of the chief indications, I need scarcely 
follow him, since the world has not yet come to an. end, 
although more than six centuries have elapsed since he fore- 
told it, and closed his history, and, therefore, I may pass 
over these matters altogether, and begin where he com- 
mences his relation of events.] ^ 

Notwithstanding that, by the will of the Almighty, and 
the decrees of Destiny, the turn of sovereignty passed unto 
the Chingiz I^an the Accursed, and his descendants, after 

' This is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of bur author’s work j and it 
contains much information not hitherto known, and many important particular 
respecting the Panjab, Sind, and Hindustan, and throws additional light on 
other events mentioned in the preceding Sections. This highly important por- 
tion has not been given at all by Elliot in the extracts from our author’s 
work contained in the second vol. of his “ Historians of India.” 

® Chingiz or Chingiz Khan signifies “ The Great Khan,” and therefore, 
although apparently pedantic, that is the correct mode of writing his title, which 
will be explained farther on. 

I did not intend to give an account of the descendants of Yafig, son of 
Nuh, but, perhaps, it will be well to do so, since many persons appeajr to 
entertain very erroneous ideas respecting Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, and 
respecting their correct names, and as our author here has also made some 
errors respecting the last-named people. I shall he as brief as possible ; but I 
fear that, in giving this account, I shall seriously interfere with some people’s 
theories on the subject. 

This account is taken from several histories which I will name, in order that 
I may not have constantly to quote them, viz. ’Abd-ullah bin Khurdad-bih, 
Tarikh-i-Fanakati, Jami’-ut-Tawari kh of the Wazjr, Rashid-ud-Din, Tarikh. 
i-Ghazani, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gfr. Tarikh-i-Alfi, Shaiarah-ul-Atrak. Mujmal-i- 
Fasih-i, Tarikh-i-Yafa-i, TarfMl-i-Guzfdah, TariJsh-i-Jahan-Kusliae of the 
Juwaiui, Tarikh-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb-ut*Tawarfkh, Tanlih-LIbrahrmi, Mun- 
takhab-ut-Ta\vari^, Rau?at-us.§afa, Habib-us-Siyar, Majami’-ul-Khivar, 
Tarikh-i-Abu-l-Ghazi. Bahadur Khan, and the Akbar-Namah, the last of 
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the kings of I-ran and Turan, that the whole of the land of 


which works corilains the history of the Murals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author's master than anything else, as 1 shall presently show, 

I. YaFIs, son of Nuh, from -whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim clescentj after coming out of the ark with his father, is saM to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed his yiij'nf or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original— 
which is somewhat doubtful, in the vicinity of the rivers Atil— Jif— the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Rus and Bulghar — and Jaik — sbU He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro- 
ducing rain and other blessings, which stone the Turks call yadak-tash, the 
'Ajamis, sang'i-yadah, and the 'Arabs hajar-al-inatar — the rain-producing 
stone. 

In after-times the descendants of Yafis casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz. hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the Khalj tribe won the false stone, while the Ghuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us- Siyar says it was pre- 
served among the Uzbalcs and Mughals. and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote 1 

Yafis had eight sons: — i. Turk — — 2. Chin — 3. Khurz— i .»— -4. Salc- 
lab — — [also Sa^lab], 5. Rus — uvj — 1 ^*' ’’Usmanli Turkish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends — according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakati says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomers, and Chroniclers of the f-^urs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the tribes of the Turks relate in their chronicles — that the Russians 
are not Sclaves — i. e. Sa^labs. See also Mascou’s History of the Germans, 
vol. ii. page 615], 6. Mang — eku also written Mansag — Manj— and 
Manshij — 7. Taraj — also written Taralsh — BaraJc]^ — and 
even MaraQl — from the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i* 
2 u-l-?^amam, not the Macedonian. 8. Gum^rf — [Corner] also styled, 
by some of the writeiS quoted, Kimal or Gipial — JU^ and Gimal or Kimal— 
JUr and Gimfal or Kimfal — Jl«*r [I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy names frst, in aU instances]. Some of ' these writers, and 
also the author of the Jami’-i-’Ugm, add fhe names of three more sons — 
Khalj — ^ — Ghuzz— jc — and Sadsan — but the two first mentioned 
cannot be sons of Yang, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the origin of their names, presently to be noticed. 

Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 
the eight sons of Yafis separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
residence, with their families, in different parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
state that Nuh sent Yafis into the farther east, into Turan. 

IL Turk, the eldest son of Yafig, sou of Nuh, took up his residence in 
that pleasant locality famous for its hot and cold springs, which the Turks call 
Salingae — i^Y:L — and Salingae — — which is also written I?si-Kol — 

— Si-Kol — JyC- — ^by some writei's, tut which, as subsequently explained, refers 
to the parts about Issih-Kol — Jjf jt-<' — or Issigh-Kol — — or issfgli-KoI 
— and ^ being interchangeable. 

According to 'Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih. and Abu-l-Gliazi, Bahadur Khan, 

Salingae lies round about Issigii-Kol, which is a little ^sea, or great lake, 
seven clays’ journey in extent [about 120 miles long], surrounded by mounlain.s, 
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Turan and the East fell under the sway of the Mughals, 

and into which seventy rivere fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
is warm,” 

CJiin, son of Yafis, was very clever, and inventive, and antong other things 
invented by him was the custom of winding silk [from the cocoon], and weaving 
silken textures. He had a son whomhd named Ma-Qiin, who was exceedingly 
wise. When the latter’s family became numeroas, he said to his father that he 
would construct a place of abode for himself, qnd he founded the city of Ma* 
Chin. He acquired the jade stone, and discovered its properties and virtues, 
and made it known to his people, and he also took musk from the musk-deer. 

Khiirz, son of Yafis, w'as very mild, tractable, and taciturn, and, having 
roamed about in all directions, at length fixed his residence by the bank of the 
river Atil — Jjf In the summer season he dwelt [with his family] in the open 
country, and, in winter, in a toivn[^(.i] — a fixed habitation, probably, 

Sa^Iab, son of Yafis, made some request to the chief of his ulus or tribe 
— one writer says, to Guinari, Khurz. and Rus, to be allowed to dwell with 
them — which was not granted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Sa^ilab, having become much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence in more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
seventh clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud in these latter days, A.D, 1876, but also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. ’Abd-ullah-i-Kllurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab — 
and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if trae, may account for the veiy Christian-like proclivities manifested lately 
by his simple-minded ‘ ‘ Christian ” descendants, so-called, in cutting off ears, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, a very dog-like 
disposition. They — the Slavs of European writers — are notorious for such -like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Rus, son of Yafi.s, is the ancestor of the Rusians [Russians] Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continued, for some time, to 
dwell along with Sa]f:lab, but, subsequently, left him. Among the descendants 
of Rus the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of Yafis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulg^iar- There is the land of the Ghuzz. 
and the whole of that race are his descendants, from his son, named Ghuzz ; 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
“the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does nt»t appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafis, Mansag managed to get possession of the i-ain-stone, and it remained 
with the GEuzz, but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbeix of the Shuzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued between 
the Turks and Turk-mans. [See under Aghuz, farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Ghuzz’s eldest son was killed in this affair. He was named 
Beghu — which is also written Beghun — — the being nasal, and 
hence the Turk-mans style themselves Begitu. See note S page 374, and 
note ®, page 433. 

Gumari [Corner of European historians who is also called Kimal or Gimal 
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and that the authority of the Muhammadan reUgmn de- 
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parted from those regions^ which became the seat of 

Jalzah may be meant for Alinjab or the like, but I must mention tliat Abh-l- 
fihazt is the most modern of all the authors I have referred to, he having only 
begun his History in 1074 H. — 1663 A.D., and that, in one place in his -work, 
he states tliat he himself copied from other, authors what is contained therein 
down to the time of his ancestor Shaibanl Kh an, the contemporaiy and enemy 
of Babar. Those authors must have been some of those whose works I have 
already named ; but Abu-I-Ghazf differs from them essentially, and can 
scarcely be considered a better authority than those who centuries previously 
compiled the histoiy of the descendants of Yafis by command of Mughal 
sovereigns, and from the best authorities. 

For the above i-easons I must a.ssume that Turk was succeeded by hi.s 
giandson, Almiiljah or Alinjah, possibly the son of Tutag or Tunag. 

■HI. ALMINJ.A.H — — or Alinjah — — having succeeded, during his 
chieftain-ship the whole of the Turk tribes forsook the true faith [of their 
ancestor Yafis] and turned pagans. When he became stidcken in years he 
resigned the chieftain-.ship to his son, Dib-baT<;ue. 

IV. Dib-bakOe — — also written Dib-badkue — — Diba-ljiin-— 
-and Dib-yaicun — — and Dib-baukue— — the son of 

Alrainjah dr Alinjah, succeeded his father, and, in his chieftain-ship, all the 
Turks took the road of error and perversity. Dib_ signifies throne, grandeur, 
po.ssession, and bakfie, great, venerable, and the like. He had four son,s, 

V. Kiw.\k — laJji^also written Kiwak — e)j.f^by some, Kyuk, and by 
two authors Kur, or Gur — 'jjlS^another .son of Alminjah or Alinjah, but, 
accoi'ding to .some, his eldest son, succeeded to the chieftain-.ship over the Turks. 
He became an idol-worshipper according to tlie Fanakatf, who then makes a 
sudden leap to Aghuz Shan who does not belong to this dynasty at all. 
Others state however that Kiwak did not deviate from the just and virtuous 
path of his forefathers. 

VI. I now come to a period respecting which all the authors named, with a 

single exception, to be referred to presently, agree, nanielj', that wherein Kiwak 
was succeeded by his son, Alinjah— — Khan, during whose chieftain-ship 
his people, filled with arrogance at their prosperity and flourishing condition, 
continued to fall deeper into darkness and perversity until they ail became 
infidels. After a considerable time, two sons were born to him at one birth, 
to the eldest of whom he gave the name of Tattar— — and to the second 
the name pf Mughal — Ja. which is also written Miightil — Jjw — and 
Mugbrd— — but Mongol is wholly erroneous ; I cannot imagine how it 
ever came to be adopted. When Alinjah became old and infirm, and his two 
sons had grown up, he divided his territory between them, giving to each a 
half, and retired from the world. The two brothers appear to have ruled 
jointly, and in hamony, for some time, but, eventually, separation took place 
between them, and two septs or tribes arose, which authors call by the 
Turkish words I-ma^ — u*i' — I-magh — cUjJ — and iji-maV — — or 

Ui-magh— cU>jil 

It may be well to mention another matter which occurs to me here, and, 
although it is not a necessary or very material part of the present subject, it 
can .scarcely be deemed foreign to it, 

Those Tories — Tattars, and Mughals — who occupy at present the old seats 
of the Tajzik Ghurfs, between Himt, Kabul, and il^andahar [“ the Afghans 
of Ghore ” as they were wont, until very lately, improperly to be styled, and 
who are said to have “founded the ‘ pre-Mughal ’ Aw**!/* dynasty of Hin- 
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paganism, the kingdom of Hindustan, by the grace of 

dostan”], to whom. Elphinstone refers in his Account of Cauhdf under 
the name of “Eimauks,” still style themselves “ [Four] I-mak or 

tjl-mdkf after the same Turkish words as given above, they having been ori- 
ginally four tribes of those people, and the people now styled Hazarahs — which 
word is not a proper name but derived from hazdr, a thousand, the name 
given by the Mughal rulers to bodies of looo men, but these so-called hazarahs 
often contained many more, even 4 and 5000, One or more bodies of these 
troops were, with their families, stationed in those parts — once exceedingly 
flourishing and populous — after their conquest by the Mughals, subsequent to 
which period likewise the Chahar 1 -mal^ ivere settled therein. One of the 
former was the Hazarah of the Nu-yin, Mukah, a Karayat Mughal, who with 
his ulus^ was sent to reside on the frontiers of Khurasan, and occupied the trad s 
extending from the limits of Balkk to Eadghais of Hirat. They were not the 
first, however, for, long prior to the time of the Turkish rulers of Ghaznin. we 
find Turkish tribes settling in the N. W. parts of that tract of country which is 
called Afi^anistan in later times, and in the parts between Kabul and 
Pe^awar, about the skirts of the Safed Koh. Elphinstone says, '‘Theiir 
features refer them at once to the Tartar stock, and a tradition declares 
them to be the offspring of the Moguls {sic)f and, in a foot-note, he 
adds ; “I find it difficult to account for the number of Toorkee words 
which are met with in the language of those tribes. Why^ if they he Moguls, 
should they have spoken Toorkee ? ” 

“ Toorkey,^' I beg leave to observe, is the mode in which Dow and Briggs 
thought proper to write the word Turk! — — after the absurd elegmicies of- 
a“ pronouncing -dictionary,” I suppose, or the Fonetic Nuz, and they appear 
to have been under the impression that Turk and Turk! referred solely to 
the ’Usmanli (Ottoman) Turks and their language, and that they, accord- 
ing to their supposition, were a totally different race from the children of the 
sonofYafis, and so they invariably wrote the wmrd, without any 'authority 
whatever — Toorkey — as if it were written in the original with j which it 
is not. It will also be seen that Elphiustone’s difficulty was a self-made one, 
and that the “Moguls should have spoken Toorkee" is not to be wondered at. 
He also says [vol. ii. p. 222]: “the Moguls and Uzbeks” — for he seems to 
have been unaware that the Uzbaks are Mughals in reality— “ compose what 
we call the Tartar nation ” ! The fact however is precisely the contrary. 

Babar mentions these iChahar I-mak. He styles them respectively/' the 
Turk i-mak,/ “Hazarah Mughals,” “Turk-mans,” and “Tafmani [not 
‘ Tymimee ’] I-mak:.” I have never come into contact with them myself or I 
would have learned the correct names of their I-maks and their descent, 
but, _ certainly, the Nikudaris were included among them in fonner days 
“ Firuz-kohi ” is a mere /(i7ra/ 

I now return to the account of the two I-maks of Tattar and Mughal, and 
commence with the eldest branch. 

The Tattar I-mAk. 

The chiefs or sovereigns of the Tattar I-mak consist of eight persons, the 
first of whom was the eldest of the twin sons of Alinjah Sian. 

I. 1 ATTAR Khan— yjli jlih— son of Alinjah, ruled for a considerable time, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

IT. Buka lyiAN— by— also written, in some histories, Buku— — who 
was succeeded by his son, 
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Almighty God, and the favour of fortune, under the shadow 

^ III. Aminjah— 4^1 — and, by difierent avithors, Alinjah—ii‘'—Baliniali— 
without points— tail' — which may he anything ; bu( 
Abu-1-Ghazi, contrary to all other writers, styles him Jalinzah [? ij;V], 
He was succeeded by his son, 

IV. i-LEY — whom .some style Ansi or Insf — — and Isley-— 
—and J>] without diacritical points. AbO-l-ShazI styles this ruler Itelah 
[?4 Lj^]. He was succeeded by his son, 

V. Atsiz— yw)! — which is written in .some of the works quoted AUii r 

and Astir js-’ but they are evidently both intended for which is a well- 
known Turki-sh name. This however is a specimen of the manner in 
ivhich careless copyist's, ignorant of the .subject copied, make correct names 
incorrect. Abu-l-Ghazt c.a]l3 him Atasir or Atsir [? He svas engaged 

in wars, but against n hom is not recorded. Hostility had probably already 
arisen between the Tattar and Mughal I-inak.s. 

VI. Arbu or Urdu also ivritten Ardah or Urdah son of Atsir, 
succeeded to the authority, and, at his death, his son, 

VIL BAtuO — succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He was much 
superior to his predece.ssors in power and state. He marched his forces 
against the l-mak or C 7 f<s of the Mnglials, and hence commenced that in- 
extinguishable hostility which has ever since existed between the two septs. 
Abu-l-filia?i says he died whilst war was going on against the Mughals. 

VIIL wSuNj KyiAN — — and by .some .styled StlNDZ— — .son of 
Baidu, succeeded ; but, before I .say more concerning him, I must bring the 
Mughal Lma^ down to his time. 

The MuGH.tL or Mughur I-mak. 

This i-ma][c was ruled over by nine persons, and from this circum.stance the 
number nine is held in great veneration by the hliigljals. The first was, 

I. Mugh.vl — J i4— or Mughul — Jj*--— K h.an, second son of Alinjah, ivbo 
was a chieftain, of great dignity. It must be remembered, however, that 
nearly every one of the writers named at the head of this account wrote for, or 
under the reigns of, the Mughal .sovoreign.s, ami, coiusequenlly, nothing good 

1. s said of the Tfittars. Mughal Khrm had four soas:— i. Kara Ebiln — b» 

2. Awar, Awur, or Aor IGian-^jl 3. Kin JChan — ^yS' and, 4. .Kur, or 
Gur Kh an — also written Kur or Gur—j/^ With respect to the sccraid 
and fourth sons’ names, particularly with regard to the second, considerable 
difference exists in these I list cries. Some c.all him Asiar nr Azur — — perhaps 
A.2ar or Azur — j )\ — is meant, others, Awaz or Awiu— Awas or Awns 
— u«ijt And the fourth son is called Kfiz, or Kawaz, Gfiz or Gawu2--.yf' 
and Knz or Guz— T^&c., according to the vowel points, that may be used 
ivith the word when not marked in the original. 

II. Kara Khan, ekle.st son of Mug3ial Khan, succeeded his father, and, in 
his time, most of the descendants of Turk were idol-worshippei-s, and hut few 
followed the faith of their ancestors. During his reign a movemt'nt took place 
among his people, and he made subject the parts about Kara-Kuram, and 
the tracts lying het\vecn those two lofty mountain r-anges which they call 
Jr-Ta^ — yli' — or Ur-Tak— jb and Kar-Tak—Jb^f— and some, 
War-Tak—jb ^5— and E^ar-l'ik, or, as— J— is interchangeable with ^ 
~^/i in Turkish words, it may be more correctly written Ur-Tilgh or U'r- 
I'agii, <tnd Kar-Tagh, or War-Tagh and Kar-Tagjb,— 7J§^, jn Turkish, signi- 
■ying a range of mountains — and tlierein took up hb jvr/v?/— encamping 
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of the guardianship of the Shamsf race, and the shade of 

1 otrri 1iit: t Idh or or summer, and kis±-ldk or kUMagh, or 

grmmil and ,till used by tlie Chabar-I-mali in Afghanistan. 

rfevel the Afghans have, during tint course of time, adopted the terms from 

‘''™:a-l.fihSsi says " those mountain ranges are now p,, Ws time] cdled Uh.*^ 
h\<rh, m-eat, over-topping mountains, and the Kizil-Ta^— the red 
or ^Idy mountains," which are sufficiently delineated on all good maps, but 
l:ler vLons diflerent names. Kara Kean’s or winter quarters, was 

freiienlly at the foot of the mountains in .about Lat. 40 , Loog- ^ _oi 9 S 
The nanie IWt-red- ocoirs constantly in the names 

and the like Another wiiter describes the country of the Mu^al I-mah as 
To mid E h^KhiP. W. by the 1-ghur country. N. by Prhir [wind, .s 
Iso wr^ tel, by s^e.' ?irkir, atul SirVh, but Mirsa ^[aidar alwap wntes .t 
kira-Hr--^']/- which evidently refers to the country around the Nor 

map; ami the Tari]i-i-Alfi has Mirza ^-dar 

does not refer to the tribe of ?arghtz, which he always wntes>»y] and S. by 

flsT-^ra^^cal and odious infidel, and greatly feared and 
TWir his Lereignty he had a son bom to him by his chief 
S'llhn who received the name of A^iiz, which name, refers to liis refusal of 
nrnirishment from his mother’s breast for three clays and nights, accoiding to 
the Murfial tradition-biil I have not space to detail it here-- because she too 
nd beetle an infidel, the word Agliuz being said to mean the sound of milh 
taken from an ewe which has recently had young. It was usual fuong^the 
M^dials not to name their offspring until they were a 

uS out to be a most remarkable infant, and so he named himself, to Ae 
surprise ofhis parents, who were consulting upon what name to give him, 
crying out from his cradle : “My name is Aghuz. , t i,io 

A^uz KJaan grew up in the true faith, which hismother retmmed to, ancl his 
fathe^Ka^Khln, clLscovering this, resolved to put him to death, and to take 
advStage ofl^Tch time as Aghuz should be following Ute diversion of hunting 
in order to carry it out. Agh,uz was married, in succession, to three 
dau'diters of his three uncles, one of whom adopted the true faith, and she 
.rave him intimation ofhis father’s design, and he, being in consequence joined 
by numerous partisans, kept aloof-from his fatjier. At l^t, however, a con- 
flict ensued between the father and son. and Aghuz slew his parent. Abu-1- 
Ghazi says the fatlier “was killed ’’ during therout of his followers.^ 

Ill AOH&Z Khan — also written Aghuz—;c1— which is equally 
correct, and by Faiiakatl, UmiCz-j^y.-having succeeded to the authority, 
for a space of two or three years, but, according to some of the best of the 
Histories this account is taken from, for seventy-two or seveiity-lhree years 
fseventeen years are more probable], waged war with his paternal and ma- 
temal uncles and other kinsmen and their dependents, and his own tribe, and, 
at lengtli, succeeded in compelling the greater part of them to return to the tnie 
faith, and those who would not he treated with the utmost ngour. His 
uncles, however, with their dependents, and some of his farther’s likewise,, fled 
from his territory farther to the east, to the borders of Citn, and sought pro- 
tection from the Malik of the Tattar He aided them with his forces, 

ana they marched against A^uz Man, but, being filled with fear and teaor 
of him, they were put to the rout. Agituz Man pursued them, and even 
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the protection of the I-yal-timish! dynasty, became the 

penetrated to the frontiers of Chin, and subdued part of that clime likewise. 
How this will agree with the Chinese annals remains to be seen, but, as one 
of his uncles was named Kin Kha n, this may possibly account for the Kin — 
who are styled ‘"‘Kin Tartars,” but, perhaps, more correctly, should be Kin 
Mughuls— in the farther east, who subsequently conquered Northern 
China. 

After this, such was his power, and the aw'e he was held in, that many uliis 
or tribes of the Tattar I-mak, as well as that of Mughal, became subject to 
him. He 9.IS0 brought under his sway the city of Talaslj, and §airam or 
Siriim to the frontiers 6f Buldiara. 

He adopted wise la'vs and regulations, and as.signed names to several Turkish 
tribes [I. e. his own Mughal I-ma|c and such of the Tattar l-ma^ as had 
acknowledged hiS sway], by .which names they are known still, such as I -glifir — 
— [an offshoot of Mug^ial IChan’s family] which signifies “coming to 
one’s aid” and “ making a compact,” they having been the first to join him 
when his father resolved to take his life j Ifankulf — J^-ib — which i.s also 
written lyangSiall— J*''*— and I^iang^Wlt — and ]^an]tuli — which 
means a wheeled-carriage or cart, ivhich they, on a certain expedition, in- 
vented, when the booty was so immense that there was difficulty in removing 
it. They are .still to be found on the banks of the Sflrtwa and parts adjacent. 
Abft-l-Ghazi says kankid—^^i^i— signifies the creaking of awheel ; Kabehak — 
— which is also written Kh afchajc — — and Kafghak — — the 
meaning of which, it is said, is derived from or — signifying a tree 

hollow in the trunk. 

One of the conflicts in w'hich Agliuz Khan was engaged was with Ayat, the 
Burak, and Agihuz was overthrown, and had to retire into a delta, but seven- 
teen years after he finally overcame him. 

There was with his forces, on that occasion, a pregnant woman— the 
Mughals and Tattars used to take their w’ves with' them in war — whose hus- 
band had been killed in that affair, and, being taken in labour, she took shelter 
within the trunk of a hollow tree which happened to be there, and gave birth 
to a son. Aghuz, hearing of it, took pity on her, as her husband had been 
slain in his defence, and adopted the boy, and gave him the name of 
because he was born in a hollow tree. When lie grew up, KabchaV was sent 
into the tract of country called Tamak, to guard that frontier, and it got the 
name, in course of time, of or plain of K5i1’Sha]c. 

The next to whom he assigned a name were the Karlulcs — Jyj's — also 
Karlugh,— KarluV— - jL;*— and Karlugii— and the circumstance 
which gave rise to it was this. Aghuz 2£lian, returning fro.n an e-xpe- 
dition into the eastern, parts of I-ran Zamfn, was passing the borders of Qhur and 
Gharjistan on his way back to Turiin. It Was the depth of winter, and he 
therefore commanded that his followers- should not loiter on the line of march 
because of the dangerous state of the route by reason of the frost and snow. 
Some few of his folio .vers however — men of one family— did loiter, and soon 
found themselves unable to come up with the main body until a considerable 
time afterwards — some say Aghuz was on his way into I-ran Zamfn, and that the 
loiterers did not rejoin him until the following spring. After punishing tliem 
he gave them the nick-name of Karluglj, which word, in Turkish, according 
to my authorities, signifies “the father of snow,” L e. “ pertaining to snow,” 
but here, “detained by the snow,” which name their descendants, who formed 
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focus of the people of Islam, and orbit of the possessors of 

nf Turks were ever after known by, and continue to be known 
t “„pTo m ij. The« is a coupkt raspecUng them whklf is well known •- 


.jU) 


t 


.nrl ikev ate continually mentioned in Oriental history, but European trails- 

timishi kings of Dihli, subsequent to the irruption of the , hav e 

h ef turned into “ ludo-Scythians » by Major-General A. Cunningham. 

¥homas, “Pathdn Kings,'’ p. 97 - See also the tWes oiy this name con- 
tained in the Geographical Magazine iw 1875, vol. 11. page 217, ast paia, 

San a£o named the Turk tribe of KHalj-^-sometim. 

^ in noetrv-from the following circumstance. On one 

SlSws e^^ditkns. the psrlieulais of which are too long for 

ime®^f his mL fell out on the line of march, and rc, named hehmd \\hui 
svUTi fhe armv amxin, Agbuz demanded the reason of their dib- 
Ibeying his sMct orders against loitering. One of them replied, although they 
had’^beL directed to take food with them sufticient for some days, that they 
stayedTeld in search of it, and that, in his own case, he haxl o rema u 
tecduse his wife was taken in labour, and, when the child came into the world 
the mother, for want of nourishment, had no milk to give it. He had no food 
to offer her ; when, lookmg about him, he espied, near by, a fox which had 
caught a partridge. He threw -a stick at the fox which dropped the bud, 
which he^eized,\nd, having roasted it, gave it to his wife to eat, and theieby 
she was able to afford nourishment to her babe. Hearing this tale, Aglmz 
tve the child-aboy~the name of Ebalj or Sialaj, winch signifies, accfud- 
Sgto some authors, “leave the woman behind, ’ but others again say^it is 
a compound word derived from ^~hhal, left, and hungry- left 

hungry^” The posterity of this man became, in time, very numerous, and various 
S;b of them went out into Mawar-un-Nahr. the Garmsir of filiur ^d 
other parts of Siurasan, and into Tra^c [see also note , page 287 . 
They fomished subsequently several independent Suljans to Lakhanawali 
[Beial], and other independent kingdoms of India. There are branches of 
them^still to be found in Central Asia. Ccnolly, during his travels, had one 

of their descendants asTiis guide at Astarabad. . r x t.- 

The ’Usmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks trace their descent from Aghuz. 

Itmav not be amiss here to mention likewise the tradition respecting the origin 
of the Turk-maris, and the reason of their being so named. On the occasion 
of Agkuz HlSn’s entering Slurasan with his tribes,, some of them had children 
bom to them there, and, liking the climate “in preference to the rigorous 
winters and hardships of Turkiah,” and partly through certain exigencies 
■which arose— they were enemies of the Turks from the time Begim, son o 
Ghuzz, was slain— they selected to remain and dwell there, near the banks 
S'lhe Amuiah, They multipUed considerably, and by degrees, possibly by 
further intermixture with the natives of the country, their appearance became, 
in course of time, somewhat Uke the Tajzihs, or Saris, as they arc also styled, 
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religion ; and, as from the extremity of the territories of 

but, as they were not Taj ziks [Can the term Sarik — jjL . — or Sari| 3 i — 

— applied to the Tajziks by the Turks, signifying poor-spirited and the lik^, be 
the derivation of Sart ? The Uzbaks call traders, and citizens, and people of 
the towns generally, Sarts, while others style them BuMars], those people 
styled them Turk-manind, and Turk-inan, the both terminations, manind and 
man, signifying, like, similar, &c. In this tradition, Khwarazm or the northern 
tracts between the Sihfiu and thejihun, and not Eli urasan. must be meant, 
because most authors agree that it was many centuries after the time assigned 
to Aghiiz Khan before any Turk -mans made their appearance west of the 
Jihun or Oxus, which, by two channels, then fell into the Caspian, See 
note page 374. Some traditions assert that the Turk-mans have neither 
connexion nor affinity with the Turks, and that they are altogether of a 
different race, which is tolerably coixect, since they are not descended from 
Turk, but his brother. 

The ?;an|:uli tribes dwelt in the .same tracts as the Turk-mans for some time, 
in the sandy desert, but, on a great movemeilt among the latter, and some of 
them taking up their residence in towns and villages, the Kan^ulrs left them, 
and pitched their tents about the Tala§i river, and Isstgh-Kol^ or the Issigh 
Lake, but the greater part of those who continued there were massacred by 
the Qiingiz IQian on account of their relationship by marriage to the 
Sb,warazmi Sulpns. 

The movement of the Karlugjis is connected with that of the Ghuzz already 
mentioned in note page 374, which see. 

The other tribes of the Turks, not being so much mixed up with the events of 
Western Asia and frontiers of Hind, at the period of our author’s history, need 
not be referred to here, as the details would make this account much longer 
than necessary. 

To return to Aghuz Kha n. He, having returned to his original yurat, 
j “which was ^ar-Ta^ and Ur-Tag 3 i,” after his great expeditions and pro- 

posed conquests, gave a mighty feast, to which all the chiefs and principal men 
I of all the tribes were sixmmoned, and, at which, go.cxx) sheep and 900 mares 

were consumed, besides other dainties, and a vast quantity of kannz, and 
i other strong drinks. He assigned and names to all the different tribes 

[under his sway], made laws and I'egulations, and organized armies into 'the 
* various divisions, as sul)sequently continued to he observed. He occupies 

much the same position and celebrity among the Mugiial i-maV, as Jamshed 
among the l-rants. According to Ahu-l-Ghazi, he was contemporary with 
I Gaiu-murt and his son Hushang, hut, as he said previously 

I with respect to Tutag or Tunag, .son of Tuik, we may doubt his accuracy 

I upon other subjects. 

; One day, Aghuz Khap. attended by his six sons, went out on a hunting 

‘ exairsion, when the latter found a golden bow and three golden arrows which 

: they brought to their father. He gave the bow to the three eldest, and the 

I ’ arrows to the three youngest. The former divided the bow into three portions, 

for which reason they were styled Bardz-fi^i — — s^d Baj-ukl- — ,/j?* — from 
Bardz-iit or Baj-u]^, which is said to mean “broken bow,” but, more probably, 

“ sharers of the broken bow ; ” and the three youngest were styled t}dz-uki — 
tij-uVi— from Udz-ujc or tJj-nV, signifying “three arrows. 
On this account, the Bardz-ujcf are greater in degree than the Odz-uki, iu the 
* same manner as the bow represents sovereignty, while the arrows refer to the 
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Chin. Turkistan, Mawar-un-Nahr, Tukharistaii, Zawul, 


sovereiga’s representatives and lieutenants. On all state gccasions, and in 
war, the right hand, which the Turks call baranghar— or barankar — ■ 
jii-l.! and the succession to the sovereignty, rvas assigned for ever to the Badz- 
iilvi, and the left hand, or juwangjiar— — or juwairVar — to the 
Udz-uki, with the lieutenancy and command of the soldiery. 

After having ruled for 1 16 years, AgJiuz Khan died, leaving the sovereignty 
to his eldest son, Knn or Kun. 

The six sons of Aghuz Khan are named ; i, Knn — J^or Kun — which 
sigitifies sun, 2. Ae or A-i — ^Ji~~inooii, 3. Yal-duz — -jjaL, — Yul-duz— — 
Yiil-duz— or I-yabduz—jjalil sfar [See Appendix B, pages xi and xii. 
This is a complete answer' to Mr. Blocliinann’s “ Contributions'' as to “ ij\ ai 
— a moon" — instead of^«/— -Jj— and — being contained in the name 

of I-yabtimisJi — — or 'I-yal-timlsh~iA«»'hi &c., as well as in I-bak 
— who were the eldest or Badz-uhi; and 4. Kuk— isHjf — or Kuk— etfl- 
sky, 5. Ta:[t — jh—or Tagh— ^Iv— and Dag^l— [Turks use/ where ’Ajamis 
use d, and substitute b where the latter use /] mountain ; and 6. Tingfz — 
sea, but probably lake, and this name is still used for the great lake 
kno'vvn as the Bal Kash, or the Tingfz. 

From these six sons descended twenty-four sons, and, according to some 
historians, each had four sons, while some others say that each of the brothers 
had six sons, but this last seems an error. Abu- 1 -Ghazi states that each of the 
six brothers had four legitimate sons, and also four natural sons, which appeans 
from the very even numbens t6.be doubtful and improbable, and is totally con- 
trary to other writens, thus making them forty-eight in all ; but, farther on, he 
again contradicts his own words. 

The Akbar Namah of Abu- 1 -Fazl, contrary to all others, asserts that 
Aghuz’s sons and sons’ sons are twenty-four in all, and that “the whole of 
the Turk-mans ” are descended from these patriarchs or great men. This 
statement does not give us a very favourable opinion of that writer’s knowledge 
of his subject, and, if all these six sons’ descendants were Turk-mans, where 
does he manage to get a Mughal pedigree for his master from ? This is what 
my Akbar Namahs have : what other Akbar Namabs may contain I am 
unaware. 

, The P'anakati says that “Uj^uz Khan sent some of his sons and kins- 
men, with a body of forces, into the parts more to the east, itow called 
Mii gh ulistan.” which statement I shall have to refer to again farther on. 

IV, Kun — Kun— KhAn, eldest son of Aghuz, succeeded his 
father. He ruled over an extensive territory, and acquired predominance over 
great part of Samairan, and died after a reign of eighty years, but some say 
seventy-three, and some seventy. By advice of his father’s old Wazir, Kabul 
IQlw'ajah, he made such wise arrangements that each of his brothers and their 
sons had an appanage conferred upon him, and the place and rank of every 
one was so specifically assigned that each knew his proper place and his share 
even to the portion of the sheep at meal limes, and this tended to keep them 
all on a good understanding towards each other. 

Abu- 1 -Ghazi says he divided his territory among his brothers and “their 
twenty-four legitimate sons and natural sons.” He appears to have forgotten 
that, by his own previous account, fow legitimate sons, and as many natural 
ones, belonged to Kun Khan iiimself. What he calls a division of dominions 
is, no doubt, what I have just previously mentioned. 
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Ghur, Kabul, Ghaznln, 'Ira^, Tabaristan, Aran, Agarbaijan 


V. On the deatli of Kun Khan, his brother, Ae or A-i Khan, succeeded, 
and, after a long reign, was succeeded by his eldest son, 

VI. Yal-duz— — ^YuL'DUZ— or I-yal-duz jjaLJ During his 
rule the people of Mughalistan were flourishing and prosperous, Abfi-l- 
SJiazi, contrary to other writer-s, says he was not Ae Khan’s brother of that 
name, but merely one of the same family, and says nothing of his being Ac 
Khan’s son. 

VII. Next succeeded MangalI Khan— JSc.* son of Yal-duz. He also 
made his people happy and prosperous, and died after a long reign. Some 
writers, however, do not even mention his imme. 

VIII. TingIz Kh an-— also written, according to the Tajzik method 
of substitutmg / for^’ — ^TiNjiz— son of Mangali, succeeded on the death 
of his father, A few writers are in doubts whether he was the son of Mangali 
or not, but there can be no reasonable doubt on the subject By some he is 
said likewise to have abandoned the just ways and customs of his ancestors-, 
but the contrary seems the fact, and that he reigned worthily for a period of 
no years over Mu gh alistan, and then resigned the authority into the hands of 
his son, and retired from the world. Some say his rule extended to a period 
of lOO years, and seme 102. 

IX. I-YAL Khan — J d — but which may be, according to the vowel points 
that may be used with it, 11 Khan, son of Tingiz or Tinjiz, succeeded to the 
chieftain-ship of the Mu g hal I-maV. His reign is a most important one in the 
annals of the descendants of Turk ; and, at the period in question, Tur, son 
of Faridun, sovereign of ’Ajam, ruled over [what the ’Arabs subsequently 
styled by the name of] Mawar-un-Nalir, and Turkistan, which he had, it is said, 
lately reduced, and invaded I-yal Khan’s territory with a numerous army. 
Inveterate enmity had, long prior to this, arisen between the I-ma^ of Tattar 
and i-ma|i: of Mughal, as previously mentioned, and Tur succeeded in gaining 
over to his side Sunj or Sfmdz IChan. the eighth chief of the Tattar dynasty, 
and his subjects, and the f-ghurs, who were descended from another son of 
Mughal Kh an, and had formed a separate tribe at an early date, and had now 
become a great nation, likewise aided Tur. The confederates marched against 
I-yal Kh an, but the tribes of the Mughal I-ma^i:, being much attached to l-yal 
Khan, fought bravely in his defence, and a great number of Tattars and 1- 
ghurs and followers of Tur were slain in the conflict which ensued, and were 
pursued for two farsakhs by the Mughals ; but victory was soon turned into 
defeat. The retreat of the confederates was a mere ruse, and, the MugJials 
having left their strong position and broken their array to pursue them, the 
confedei-ates faced about — some say the confederates did not renew the attack 
until next day, when they fell upon them unawares — and entirely overthrew 
them, put the whole of them to the sword, and made a general massacre of the 
MugSbal people, in such wise that, with the exception of Kaian-- — ^son of 
I-yal Sian, and Naguz — ijH—soxi of l-yal’s maternal uncle, and their two 
wives who were sisters, and all four of whom chanced to be without the camp 
at the time, not a soul escaped of the whole Mu g hal I-mak. 

This event is said to have happened IQOO years after the time of Aghuz 
Kian. At this rate, his five successors must have reigned 200 years each on 
the average, and it is therefore evident that, either rvhat are termed rulers are 
the names of dynasties, or that only the names of the most celebrated of their 
chiefs or sovereigns have beeir handed' down to posterity, or the thousand years 
must mean from the time of Yafis, not Agiiuz. 
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the Jazirah, Anbar, Sijistan, Mukran, Kirmaii, Fars, 


At this point, the Fanakati, who gives but a vei:y brief notice of the Chingiz 
^han’s ancestors, seems quite at sea. He says nothing whatever about Aghuz 
Khan’s five jiuccessors, but states that, “after tjg^uz had conquered many coun- 
tries, and had become firmly established, he despatched someof his sons and kins- 
men, with other persons, and a body of forces into the east, into the parts twin, 
i. e. in his time, called Mughrilistan [only Aghuz himself was ruler of Mughal- 
istan as his forefathers had been before him], and, after a period of 4000 years, 
one among the Badshahs of Hiitae began to make expeditions against those 
peoples, crossed the Eiara Miiran. or Black River, made a night attack upon 
them, and massacred the whole [of the males], and carried off into captivity 
their women and children, Of that people, but tw'o persons, named Naguz 
and Kaian, with their families, fled into the mountain tract which they call 
Irkanah — sS'y — in oiie copy, and Irukanah Eiun — — in another, 
entered it, and there continued to dw'ell for a period of 400 years, during which 
time they increased to such degi-ce that that tract became too confined for 
them,” &c. 

This statement of his is simply impossible, because, if it v'cre only those 
peoples sent into the east, into what in the writer’s time was called “ Mughfil- 
istan,” by tJghuz, under “some of his sons and kinsmen,” tliat were massacred, 
what l)ecame of the parent stock of the Mughuls over whom t) ghfiz reigned ? 
They too must have also increased immensely dui'ing 4000 years. How is it 
that he says nothing about them ? He has tunied two events into one, and 
the last part of his statement is the account of the extermination of the Mughal 
I-'mah; related above, and the former refers to a great massacre of the Jala-ir 
tribe by the Kh<Jd-is in after years, as will be presently related. 

There is little to be gathered from the traditionary history of I-ran respecting 
these events, and the little that is mentioned is contradictory of the Mughal 
atfeounts. Careful comparison of the voluminous traditions of the two peoples 
might throw .some light upon these occurrences, and some day I may attempt 
it. According to the I-i-am accounts, however, Faridun divided his dominions 
among his sons, and gave TQran— not all Asia east of lire Oxus, as modern 
writer-s appear to assume— the capital of which is Kafihghar, and ]vart of which 
tract was afterwards called Mawar-un-Nahr by the ’Arabs, JCburz, and .Sa^:- 
lab, to Tur, and Turair is so named after him. Some of the l-raui chronicles 
relate that the Turks are of the .seed of Tur, and that Af^a^iya,l)■ [wlio is cer- 
tainly stjlcd “ the TiU'k ” by the ’Ajamls] was his great graiuKou, and that he 
ruled over the countries east of the Jrljun, from the limit.-, of Hind to the fron- 
tier of the Turk.s. 

Our author, Minhaj-ud-Din, in his account of the I-rant or ’Ajami kings, 
also say.s that Afrasiyab wa.s third in descent from Turk, and that his father 
was Sun] — ^ — which is much the same name as that of Hunj — — Kh an, 
the VIII th of the Tattar I-mak, which may also be written Sun], without the 
long u. 

But, as all thl.s happened 1000 years— taking the most moderate period — 
after Aghuz Klnin, and a.s Faridun, father of Tur, was contemporary, they 
say, with the patriarch Ibrahim, who was horn in his reign, A ghuz Kh an 
must, according to those chronkles, have flourished very far back indeed, and 
auterior to N uh’s flooth 

Abu-l-Ghii/i, who.se history, as previously mentioned, is the most modern ot 
those named at the beginning of this account, relates these events differently. 
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Kliuzistaii. the Diyar-i-Bakr, and Maugil, as far as the 


He says that I-yal or II Khan and Sundz Khan were continually at war with 
each other, and the former was always victorious, but it must be remembered 
that Abu-l-Ghazi sprung from the Mirghal i-mak. Sundz Khan had therefore 
to seek aid from the Kh an of Karkir or Kar^iz, who was a very powerful ruler, 
and he also worked so much upon other tribes, the neighbours of 1-yal Kh an, 
tliat they too combined with him. I-yal Kh an, in consequence, took up a very 
advantagefjus position which he strengthened so much, that the confederates 
were unable to force it, but, having placed their best soldiers in ambuscade, 

]netended flight, to draw the Mug^als from their stronghold. 

The rest agrees with rvhat has been already stated, and Kar-ktr or K^-i'-kiz is 
ev idently a mistake for Kh ar-khez— — also written Kh ar-kher— — of 
the i-ghurs, which is generally used in conjunction with Tungut in the history 
of the Ch ingiz Khan. Abu-l-Ghaz! however mentions, with regard to those 
V'ho escaped the massacre, that they were taken captive by the Tattilns, but, 
.suijsequently, escaped from the solitary guard placed over them. The Khan of 
Kar-kir or Kar-kiz, in this account, would seem to be meant for Tur of the 
i-rani authors. 

Abu-l-Ghaz: however constantly falls into error, for, after having given this 
account of the destruction of tlie Mu g hals by the Tattars, he, in another place, 
makes “ the tribe of Tattars ” an entirely new subject, as though anothei*, a::d 
distinct tribe. See also the translation of that work //isfory of the Turhs, 

Moguls., and page 38, vol. i. London, MDCCXXX. 

Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khiln. otherwise Mirza Mu^iammad Haidar, 
son of Muliainmad Husain, Doghlatf, who preceded Abu-l-Shazf, Bahadur 
Khan, by about a century, says, that the country and tribes of iMugliaUstan 
had become so utterly rained and dispersed a hundred years or more before his 
time even — he wrote in 951 11. — that not a sign or trace remained of men 
cajjable of writing histoiy, and mentions this as the reason of his own inability 
to furnish better accounts of them than he has done. I mention this to show 
that Abu-1 -Gl:azt, although he did possess eighteen books on the subject — 
including the Tarfkli-i-G.hazani — written by Turks and I'ajziks, preferred, it 
seems, rather to collect oral traditions, many ceivturies old, than refer to hi.s 
written authorities. 

Abu-l-Fa^l, the author of the Akbar Namah, who conceals everything that 
he fancies docs not tend to the glorification of his nraster, Akbar, smoothes 
over this total overthrow and almost extinction of the Mu gh al- Lmak. from 
which his master traces his descent, gives a cock and bull story to begin with, 
and says that, “ after putting Tur, and Sundz Khan, and the I-gljurs to flight, 
they played the part of the fox upon the Mughals,” and winds iq) with excuses 
and apologies for the disaster, where none are required, ai:d the unction of con- 
solation that it was “all for the best,” &c., &c. If the Mughals had been the 
triumphant party, what a flourish of trumpets we should have been treated to ! 

Thus it wa.s then that the Mughal .t-mai|c was exterminated, with the excep- 
tion of two males, Kaian and Naguz, and tw’O females, their wives, and, hence, 
all Mughals whatsoever are descended from them— with the exception of those ■ 

of the I-maV who followed the uncles of Aghuz into the farther east, according 
to the traditions contained in some works — ^and are not Tattars, although they 
are, by descent, Turks. 

From what has just been stated, and what has been previously mentioned, - 
it will now be clearly seen why such hostility existed —and continues to exist to 
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boundaries of Rum and Sham, fell into the hands of the 


this day — between the Turks of the Tattar hmalc, from that time known in 
the writings of Oriental histoi'ians under the general name of Turks as 
well as Tattars, and the descendants of the two Mtighals who escaped this 
general massacre, and rvho were destined to become the progenitors of that 
sanguinary conqueror, the Chingiz Khan. This enmity, doubtless, burnt in the 
l>rea.sts of himself and his tribe, when he invaded and attacked the dominions 
of Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shah, besides the provocation he had received 
through the treatment of his envoys and merchants, that Sultan being a 
Turk of the Tattar I-mak, and also allied to them by marriage. 

We cannot fail to perceive the same enmity existing from the pages of our 
ruithoi". The great Turk Maliks of the Dihli kingdom, and the Dihli sovereigns, 
were Turks of the Tattar i-mak;, and, consequently, natural foes of the 
Muglial i-maV, and our author, probably taking the cue from his patrons, 
invariably styles the latter the “ infidel Mughals,” and hence too the refusal 
of Sultan, I-yal-timish, to hold any communication with the emissaries of 
the Mughal Kh ans, the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, and of Barkah Kh an 
in particular, although he was a Musalraan like himself, and his emissaries 
likewise were of the same faith, and the Sultan’s sending them to the foitre.ss 
of Gwaliyur ; and aftenvards, by command of his daughter, Sultan Raziyyat, 
they were confined at Kinnauj, lieyond which city they w’ere not allowed to 
go, and thei'e thc-y subsequently died, as will be found farther on. Ulugh 
^ Khan’s own tribe — the Ilbarl - too had to fly before the Mugials when they 
acquired predominance over Turkistan, and the tribes of iOjafgliaV, and his 
little brother, afterwards the Amir-i-Hajib of Sul|an Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahitiud 
Sh ah, fell into the hands of the Muglials, and was sold by them as a slave, as 
previously related, at page 800, which see. 

The same natural enmity probably influenced Timur in some way, in after 
years, in his hostility towards the ’Usmanli Sulpn, Bayazfd, for Timur was of 
the Mughal i-mak» and of the royal tribe of the Mu gh als, whilst Bayazfd was 
of the Tattar i-mak. To call a Turk, or a Tattar Turk, a Mughal was the 
greatest insult that could be offered him, or to call a Mughal a Tattar, but 
several European writers have held peculiar ideas respecting these two I-maks. 
I extract the following as a specimen, from a work entitled “ Travels in t/ie 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the Caucasus," &c., by Xavier Hom- 
inaire de Hell, London, 1847. 

“ Perhaps no people has given occasion to more discussions than the Tatars 
and Mongols, nor is the problem of their origin completely solved in our day, 
notwithstanding the most learned investigations. Some admit that the Tatars 
and Mongols formed but one nation, others allege that they are two essentially 
diJfiTent races. According to Lesveque, D’Herbelot, and Lesur, the Tatars 
are but Turks. Klaproth, while lie asserts that the Tatars and Mongols spring 
from the same slock, nevertheless regards the White Tatars whom Genghis 
[Chingiz ?] Khan conquered, as Turks.” 

The first three authors mentioned were quite correct in their statements, and 
Klaproth is both right and wrong, for his “white Tatars,” like all other Tattars, 
are undoubtedly Turks. The statement of D’Ohsson is the most astonishing, 
and totally incorrect ! — “Lastly, D’Ohsson, in his remarkable histoiy of the 
Mongols, treats the Mongols and Tatars as distinct races, but does not admit 
the theory of the Turkish origin," 

The writer continues ; — “ The same uncertainty, that hangs over the Mon- 
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infidel Mughals, and not a trace of the Muh,amniadan 

gol and Tatar hordes of the fourteenth, centiuy, prevails with regard to the 
people who, under the name of Tatars, now dwell in the southern, part of the 
Russian empire ; and they have been considered sometimes as descendants of 
the Turkish tribes that occupied those regions previously to the twelfth century, 
sometimes as remnants of the conquering 3 Iongol Tatars" 

This last compound is an utterly impossible name. There is no uncertainty, 
and no theory, whatever, in the matter, as might have been seen had the 
Oriental writers been correctly i-ead; and the difference between the Turks of 
the two i-maks of Taltar and Mughal been properly understood. I hope I 
have clearly demonstrated the fact now, because, according to compilers of 
Indian history, who merely draw their inspii-ations from Dotv, Brigg.?, and 
some few others, the Turks with other wholly different races have formed 
their “ Patiian or AfgRan Dynasties,” so-called — the “Dehli Pathans,” 
“Jounpoore Pathans,” “Qhori Pathans,” “Khilji Pathans,” “Tughluk Pa- 
thans,” &c., of the Oriental Congress of 1874 — and wdiich fantastic names, 

I am lately informed, signify, or, are 77 ieant to signify, “Pre-Mughal” 
dynasties I 

The same writer continues to show into what a state of utter confusion this 
simple genealogy has been thrown by the writers themselves : — “ The Chinese 
writers for the first time make mention of the Tatar people in the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, under the name of Tata, and consider them as a branch of the 
Mongols. The general and historian, Meng Koung [Klaproth: Asia Poly- 
gloUd\, who died in 1246, and who commanded a Chinese force sent to aid the 
Mongols against the Kin, informs us in his memoirs that a part of the Tatar 
horde, formerly dispersed or subdued by the Khitans [who, in the same work, 
are said to have occupied the country i5orth of the Chinese provinces of Tschy 
Li and Ching Cliing, watered by the Charamuin [^^ara Muran or Liao Ho 
and its confluents], quitted the Indian mountains, where they had taken refuge, 
and joined their countrymen who dwelt north-east of the Khitans. The white 
Tatars and the savage or black Tatars then formed the most important tribes of 
those regions.” Here undoubtedly the issuing forth of the descendants of 
Igaian and Naguz is referred to, which I shall presently mention. 

The author continues in the same strain, making similar blunders, while the 
truth lies under his very nose, but he fails to see it, and here is a very rich specimen : 
— “ Theprmccs of this empire \Kaptshak — '^s,^i^t^^'\'were Mongols or Tatars, 
but the ijtajority of their subjects we/v Ttirhs" t! He also states, taking his 
infomatipn from different European writers, that ^'Genghis Khan, though bom 
in the tribe especially designated as black Tatars, yet adopted the denomiTtai’tMi of 
Mongols far his people," and “ that the appellation Tatar lost all signification iit 
Asia under the destroying power of Ghenghis (fie) Khan, and has ever since 
07 dy ill the Europea 7 i vocabulary." 

The writer of this last marvellously incorrect statement also asserts that “the 
word Tatar owes its origin only to a jeu de mots of which St. Louis was the 
author.” Perhaps St. Louis stood god-father to Tattar the sou of Alanjah, and 
gave him that name. 

The assertion that the Chingiz Khan was “ a black Tatar,” and adopted the 
denomination of “ Mongols ” or Mughals for his people is, as I have already 
shown, and shall show still more farther on, totally and utterly incorrect, and 
for that, as well as the other incorrect assertions contained in this book, and 
its author’s authorities, respecting the Turks, Tattars, and SIughaL, I challenge 
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Maliks and Sultans of Islam remained in these countries— 

any one to show me a siugli; proof m any Muhatnmadan, or in any Asiatic, 
writer whatever. 

I notice, and, I must say, with utter surprise, that much the same eiToneous 
ideas are put forward in “ An Ancient History from the Earliest Records 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by Philip Smith, B.A., one of the principal 
contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography,” published in 1868, and which has gone through several 
editions, die says [vol. iii,, page 737] : — 

“ Sober criticism has cast more than a doubt upon the romantic story, ori- 
ginated by Des Guignes and adorned by the pen of Gibbon, which seeks in wars 
upon the frontiers of China the remote cause of the appearance of the Huns in 
Europe in the former part of the fourth century. It is quite true that the peo- 
ple belonged to that gi-eat Turanian race, known to the Greeks as .Scythians, 
and in modem times as Tatars,” &c,, &c. 

No “ romantic stoiy ” originated with Des Guignes ; he merely related what 
he found in the history of the people he wrote about, and who, at least, may 
be allowed to have known their own history and traditions better than a Greek 
who wrote down what he heard from illiterate soldiers, and the often idle tales 
of traders. 

In a foot-note he says : “ The extension of this from a specific to a generic 
name is due to the prominent place occupied by the Tatars of Eastern Mon- 
golia in the army of Zingis {or Genghis) Khan : and the common corruption 
into Tartars is ascribed to a pun of St. Louis ... As the name of Tatar is even 
more specific than that of Mongol, it were to be wished that ethnologists would 
follow the practice of the Greeks, and use Scythians for the generic name.” 

If ethnologists were to do so, they would commit a terrible blunder. The 
error of asserting that the name of Tattar — which appears in the earliest of 
the Muliammadan writers — is modern, is not greater than the assertion that 
they owed the name “ to the prominent place they occupied in the army of Zingis 
(or Genghis) Khan.” 

“ The Tatars of Eastern Mongolia” did not occupy “ a prominent place in 
the armyof Zingis (or Genghis); ” but the Mu^al i-ma^c did ; and the Tattars 
contained in it, who were comparatively few, had been compelled, by the 
Chingiz Khan, to join him. 

Again [page 738]: “The .Scythians are divided into four great races. — r. The 
Mongolians are the least numerous, though many writers apply their name to 
the whole family, in consequence of the fame of their chief Zingis Khan. . . 2. 
'V\\e.TuHgnsianrace . . . 3. 'Pciq Ugrian race . . . 4. TIxg 7 'nrkish race occa-picHL 
not only the great region of West Central A.sia from the Lake Baikal to the 
Caspian, which the progress of Russia is fast depriving of the name of Inde- 
pendent Tartary ; but they extended over the va.st steppes of south-eastern 
Europe, round the northern sides of the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the 
Euxine. Their precise partition from the Slavonian race is a difficult pr-ddm,” 
&c., &:c. 

Their “precise partition from the Slavonian race” is no “difficult problem” 
whatever. In the Scythians so-called, we have clearly included the whole of 
the dcscendant.s of Yafis’ sons, as given in the fourth para, of this account of 
them. The localitie.s of the Turkish races are wrongly given, and most of t he tracts 
meiuicmocl above \vere peopled by the descendants of other sons of "ihifig, more 
particularly of Bulgjiar, ancestor of the Bulgarians, Sak-lab, of the Slavonians, 
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the Almighty’s mercy be upon them, and may He long pre~ 


and Rus, of the Russians. It is something new to hear the name of “ Mongo- 
lians,” who “are the least numerous,” applied to the whole race of Scythians. 

The writer continues in a similar strain, and we are at length told tliat the 
name “ Decebalus ” is “ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, not strange to 
Turkish history, ” but the Avriter Avould have had some little difficulty to name any 
Turkish history in which such a name occurs ; and Darius and Herodotus are 
also quoted to prove such statements as these, hut which the authors who wrote 
in the country of the Turks, Tattdrs, and Miighals, and with many tribes of those 
people dwelling around them, Avould simply ridicule. 

After this long, but necessary, digression, I return to the subject of the Muglial 
I-rarik. 

'idle ’-oirson Avhy we possess much greater information respecting the Mugbal 
i- owing to their overwhelming successes and conquests, and because 
; '.early nil raithor-s who have written on the .subject were .subjects of the Mugiial 
j idei's, and tlieir object wan to trace their descent more particularly, but the 
main facts are not concealed — they merely gave more attention to the history of 
the Mughals. It is to be regretted hovA-ever that we have no detailed accounts 
of the movements of the tribes of the Tiittar l-mak and their rulers, after the 
time of Sundz Kh an, the Vlllth of the Tattar dynasty herein mentioned, who, 
with the aid of his allie.s, nearly exterminated the whole Mughal race ; but, 
frora.wdiat may be gathered from Oriental history, and as shown in this Transla- 
tion,' the Tattar l-mak, the offshoots of the descendants of the seven chieftains 
preceding Sundz Kh an, also formed, like preceding offshoots of the descendants 
of Turk, in the course of time, great independent tribes who are correctly 
styled Tattar^, as well as those springing from Tattar Kha n and his descendants, 
the AA'hole being tmdoubtedly Tmk.s, or, in other words, all those who do not 
spring from the Mugkal 1 -ma^, and are not descended from Mughal Khan — 
TSttar’s brother — being correctly styled Tattars, and others, not springing in a 
direct line from Tattar Kban, but from others, the offshoots of his ancestors, 
being properly called Turks, 

All these formed mighty tribes and nations, the names of some of which have 
been herein mentioned, and .some fonned gi'eat empires, like as did the vSaljuks, 
Khwarazmis, and others. The early Musalmans made raids upon them, and 
the Khalifahs also, from a very early period, entertained numbers of Turks and 
Tattar l-majj; in their service, but we never hear of Mughals being entertained 
by them. There is no doubt that their taking service under tire Khalifahs and 
their great vassals, many of whom were their OAvn countrymen, considerably 
tended, to the greater civilization of the Turks and Tattars, and their early 
conversion to the Musalman faith, but, with regard to others not converted, it is 
evident that feuds arose among them and that Musalmau merchants carried on 
a large traffic in Turkish slaves. 

The four persons, two males — Kaian, son of I-yal-Khan. and Naguz, his 
matenial uncle’s son, with their respective sisters, their wives — the Timur 
Namah says two females, sisters, Avho, at this juncture, they took to wife — 
having escaped the slaughter of their people, secured some of their effect;;, and 
as soon as night set in -they mounted horses, and made for the mountains which 
were some distance off. They also collected some of the stray caftle and flocks 
which they met with in their flight, and reached the mountains— some say, the 
next morning — entered them by a narrow track, scarcely distinguishable, made 
by the wild animals haunting it, and which ivay almost inaccessible, from rocks 
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serve the Na^iriah dynasty ! — I desired to record in writing 

and forests, and proceeded onwards for a long distance among its mazes until 
they reached a more open country where was plenty of pasture. At some dis- 
tance, farther off, they perceived a still higher range, the sides of which, b.are 
and barren, appeared to be of flint alone, and which towered upwards like a 
vast fortress. 'With much difficulty they ascended it, and to their great joy 
found themselves in a delightful tract of country, well watered, with plenty of 
rich pasture, and abounding with game, and there they resolved to take up 
their dwelling. This higher range is called Irganah Ku or Kun — ^39 ovp 
— irganah being said to signify a valley, and ku or kun a steep ascent or 
height — the valley [or table-land ?] surrounded by hills, or valley of precipices. 
The mountains referred to are evidently those prighty ranges towards the 
sources, of the Salingah and its upper tributaries. 

In this place of residence l^^aian and Naguz flourished, and in the cour.se of 
time their posterity multiplied, and separated into several branches under 
different names. The descendants of i^aian are styled ICaiat— ola? — and 
those of Naguz, Dural-gin or Dur-la-gin — — or Dural-gin or Dur-la-gin 
— After a considerable period, which most of the works I have quoted 
do not pretend to fix, their writers moreover .stating that no chronicler is 
cognizant of it, but which the Fanakati, who is followed by Abu-I-Ghazi. says, 
was over 400 years, the tribes of Kaiat and Dural-gin had increased to such 
degree that the country about Irganah-l^iin was insufficient to afford them sub- 
sistence. They therefore resolved to leave it, and seek the encamping-grounds 
which they had heard, through tradition, their ancestors had formerly possessed, 
and they entered the old country of the Mughal I-malc accordingly. 

Abu-l-Fajl, the author of the Akbar Namah, however, makes a very bold 
guess indeed, and has the assurance to fix the period at “about 2000 years.” 

■ — This is almost as absurd as the Fanakati's 4000 years previously referred to — 
He has iliixed up the account of the I-ghurs with that of l^aiat and Dural-gin> 
and hence this assumption. He also asserts that this migration took place at 
the end of the reign of Nughirwan, tlxe Just, ruler of I-ran [ 4 .r>. 521 — 579], 
and “ supposes ” that the art of writing and reading did not exist. He al.so 
states that, during that period of “ nearly 2000 years,” while they dwelt in 
Irganah-]^un, tw'enty-fi^ve persons “reigned,” which would give over eighty 
years’ reign to each ; but most of the other writers I have compiled this account 
from, with the exception of Abu-I-Ghazi. say nothing about any previous 
rulers, while some others distinctly state that they obeyed no single chief, until 
the period when the chief authority over .the lifferent tribes fell to I-ya!-duz, 
son of Mangall. 

At the time that the descendants of Kaian and Naguz determined upon 
issuing from Irganah-Kun, the chieftainship had fallen to Yai-dOz— j.jl — or 
yOL-DUZ—vjjJ^j— or I-yA3;,-D0z— — Kh an, son of Mraigalj Kh iln, [styled 
Mangall Khwajah. by some], son of Timur- Tash, of the race of ;Kaian, 
■and he was a chieftain of considerable power and dignity. In this matter all 
agree except Abu-l-Giazi, who states that, when they issued from Irganah- 
Igiun, their chief was named Bartazfnah [? and gives names of seven 

other chiefs before he reaches that of Timur-Tash, Mangali Shaiji, and Yul- 
duz or I-yaUduz, but gives no account of them beyond their .succeeding and 
dying. This however wc cannot credit, since, in the account of the Cliingiz 
KhSn, almost immediately after, he says, that, while dwelling in Irg.anali-Kun, 
the Mughals were in total ignorance of the names of the rulers, but that they 
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an account of these occurrences, from the beginning of the 


were certainly ^iaiats, and, since the books of the Mnghals contain nothing 
certain on this head, he is obliged to leave a gap in this place !! 

At this point the different writers I have been quoting mention the boun- 
daries and limits of the Mughal country — Mughalistan. ‘Ht lies,” they say, “a 
long way east, and far from cultivated countries, and is seven or eight months’ 
journey (in extent),” some say it is a year’s journey. The Mughals lived in 
forests and wilds, their food was from the animals of the chase, and the produce 
of their flocks and herds, and their garments the skins thereof. The extreme 
eastern limit was the frontier of Khita. on the west it adjoined the country of 
the I-gb,5rs. On the north it extended as far as the country of the Kirghiz-— 
j^y__[the Akbar Naraah has Farghanah which 'is S.] which is also written 
Kirghiz— — and Kirgiz— — and ^ and j — being inter- 

■ changeable, and Salingae — — [the country towards the River Salingah is 
evidently meant here], and south it reached to the frontiers of Tihbat. Our 
author [page 273] says the forces of the Chingiz Khan had to undertake a three 
months’ march through “the wilderness,” or steppe, from the place where he 
assembled his host on hearing of the massacre of his emissaries and merchants 
by the Kbwarazmis, to enable them to reach the Utrar frontier. 

The country of the I-ghurs is described as containing two great ranges of 
mountains, one of which they call Kara-Tu, and the other, Usl^un-Lu^, and 
the mountain (range?) of Kara-Karaia Hes between these two ranges. The 
residence built by tJktae Ka’an near it is named after this koA of Kara-Karam. 
To the south of these two great ranges, before named, is another which they 
style Kat-Ta|^. Out of one of these ranges ten rivers flow, and out of the 
other nine; and, in ancient times, the I-^urs dwelt along the banks of these 
rivers. Those who dwelt on the ten [«#»] rivers were called Cn-I-ghurs. and 
those who were located on the nine [Mws], Tokuz-I-ghurs. There were some 
othec tribes dwelling near them, but space forbids my going into farther 
detail here. 

Mfrza Mujjammad l^aidar, of the Doghlati tribe of the Mughals, pre- 
viously mentioned, a native of Far^^nah, in his work, written in 951 H., 
explains the southern boundary as extending towards Tungut or Tungut, 
and the northern to Kiiu-^ir, the or K^rgiifz of others. He adds 

[I only give a brief abstract] that of “these four boundaries, mentioned in the 
Jahan Kugtae of the Juwaini, the country of ]^itae is distinct and known, 
but, as regards the I-ghur country, nothing is known of it at present as 
to where it is, and, at this day, nothing is known of or Salingae, 

and no places with such names are indicated. The irame of Tungut often 
occurs in the history of the Mughals, and the Chingiz Khan, at the outset of his 
power, despatched an army thither, but now nothing whatever is known of it, 
nor is information to be obtained regarding these parts which are mentioned 
in books, and the same may be said of many famous dries such as Bilasa-giiun, 
TarSz, and the like, ” 

He further states, that “ the extent of MugJjftlistan, so called in Iris time, 
which was much contracted from what it had been [and which is styled Jatah 
in the History of Timur], was seven or eight month.s’ journey in length and 
breadth, and gives the following a.s its boundaries. On the N. tire Kokjah 
Tingiz— * 4^Bom-Labas or Labs— and Kai^-Tal— J'iV—S. 
the territory of Farg^ianah, Kashgar, Aksu, Jalisli, and Turfan. On the 
E. it adjoins the land of the Kaliniaks [the i-ma];:? this is not the name 
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irruption of that race, and domination of that nation, up to 


of the people, but merely theirnickname] which is the Paras or Pars-Kol — 
0 /” u-jV— l-ua!l~J*<^l~Irtish---cr^^ [or IrdisJj— — also the name 
of a tract of country] and the' Paras-Kol is its eastern limit; and the \¥. 
boundary is the territory of Turkistan and Taghkand [the Altan or GoJdt ji 
Mountains, the northern boundary of TaghVand]. The writer was him sc if 
well acquainted with its southern boundary, and, respecting the other three, 
obtained his information from persons who had visited, and were acquaintcil 
with them, and Mug^ulistan consists entirely of mountains and plains [steppes], ” 
What he himself saw of it, he says, he cannot find words to praise sufficiently, 
and that, from the accounts of othem, the otlier parts are equally delightful, but; 
the winters are cold. “Mugitfilistan,” he says, “has several rivers, like ujifo 
the Jibun and Silmn in size and extent, such as the I-Iah — <»b.l — I-mil — • 
Irtish-Juilik — eSbj?. — and the Narin--,y»jij— all of which, in respect of 

volume, are not less than the jibun and Sibun> These waters mostly fall into 
the Kokjah-Tfngfz, which is a Kol or Lake Bae-Koi [the Baikal Lake of 
our maps] between Mughulistan and fjzfaakistan. Its length is eight mouths’ 
[weeks’ ?] journey, and its width, in some places, by computation, is thirty 
farmkhs, and, when it is frozen in the rvinter, the 0zbaks pass over it, and 
enter Mugbulistan. The Issigh-Kol is also in Mughulistan. ” 

Babar however, who preceded Mirza Muhammad Haidar, a few years, says 
that AlmaligJj, Almatu, and Utrar, lay north of Farghanah, but tlidt they bat! 
been laid waste by the Uzbaks. 

Abii-l-Sbazi says the true Mughal country contains two ranges of very loHy 
mountains [which are plainly shown on the best maps of Central Asia] extend- 
ing from east to west, and between these two ranges, nearest to the west, is 
the true countrj'' of the Mugjials. Still more west lay the country of ! lie 
i-ghurs. This description agrees with that given by other authors in the 
account of ]^ara Kh an [page 875], and those two great ranges .. mountains 
have been already named. 

To return to the descendants of Kaian and Nagnz. They, having deter- 
mined to issue from Irganah-Kun, thought of doing so by the same route ur 
defile by which their ancestors had entered it, but they found it impassible. l’l)e 
pass had been destroyed by, an earthquake, and no trace of it remained. They 
searched about in all directions, and at last they found one spot which seemed 
easier than any other, but it was impeded by a hill in which was a mine of 
iron [iron-stone rock possibly], and to enable them to get out they split the 
rocks by means of fire [Hannibal used vinegar in the Alps], and succeeded in 
making a practicable route. The tribe of Kung]f;utat or Kun gh urat. as it is 
also written^ led the way out, and were in such haste to do so that they are said, 
[n the tradition, to have burnt their feet. The hTajami’-ul-Khiyar distinctly 
states that this event took place some time after the 200th year of the Hijrah, 

This is improved upon by Petis de la Croix, in his “ Life of Gengh zcan the 
Great," page 6, who says that the Cayat [Kaiat?] derived their name “fron) a 
certain people who lived in the remotest Northern Parts of Mogolistan which 
were called Cayat, because their Chief had heretofore erected a Foumiry for 
Iron- work in a mountain called Arkenekom, whicn gained them a great Kepii- 
tation, and made this Branch of the Moguls highly esteemed, by the gjcat 
advantage all the Moguls Country received from this Invention ; they there- 
fore called these people the Arhenekom’Smiths” This is history with a 
vengeance ! ' 
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Their former country had heen in the meantime occupied by tribes of the 
Tattar I-ma^, and other Turks, and the Mughals fought with them, and drove 
them out. The former, consequently, had to seek other tracts. Some w^ent 
away to the eastward, while others went west, and south, and north ; and, 
about this period, we find a great movement among the Salju^B and the 
Ghuzz in a south-westerly direction. Those tribes of the Mu^al I-mai^ 
which left Ughuz Khan’s country, as previously related, and had gone towards 
the borders of Chin and sought the protection of the Tattars, now returned, 
and rejoined the tribes of ^aiat and Duiial-gin, while some other small tribes, 
but of which I-maV is not mentioned, which submitted to Yal-duz or I-yal- 
duz Khan, were permitted to dwell in his newly acquired territory. 

According to the Fanakatt the name Mu^ul or Mughul is the appellative or 
generic name applied to those who came out of Irg^nah-^un, and to the 
others of that I-m^ who rejoined and continued to dwell with them, and that 
name commenced to be used respecting them from this period, but they had 
been known, centuries before, as Turks of the Mu^ul I-maj^, by his own account. 

Some writers who approach this subject from the “ Mongol ” point of view, 
and who, unable to read the onginals for themselves, imagine that every 
author who wrote in the Persian language must necessarily be a Persian, and, 
consequently, cannot know anything of Mug^l or Mughul history, because 
such a word as “Mongol” is not to be found in their works, hug themselves 
with the idea that the History written by the “great Raschid” may contain 
something in support of their crude ideas. For the information of such I here 
append the headings of the first four Sections of Raghtd-ud-Din’s History of 
the Mughuls, as he styles them, and which was compiled from the Altan 
Daftar, or Golden Record, and other authorities; — 

** First Section . — History of the tribes of Aghuz,who was the great grandson 
of Alminjah j^an, son of Turk, son of Yafig, son of Nub, the Prophet, and 
of the tribes descended from his uncles, with an account of their genealogy and 
ramifications. 

Second Section . — Adcount of the Turk tribes whom they designate by the 
name of Mughuls. but every one of which, in ancient times, bore distinct and 
particular surnames, and have had Sar-wars and Amirs over them. 

Third Section . — Account of the Turk tribesj every one of which have had 
Badghahs and Chiefs, but who bore no relationship to the tribes mentioned in 
the preceding Sections. [This is a paradox, even from his own words, because, 
being Turks, ihey naturally bore relationship to the Turks as descendants from 
a common ancestor.] 

Fourth Section . — Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname from time 
immemorial was Mu^ul ; and this Section is in two parts, r. Account of 
the Dural-gin Mughals. 2. Account of the Nairiin Mu^uls. [The author 
cannot be right, for has not Mr, EL H. Howorth, in the Geographical Maga- 
zine for November, 1876, declared that Mongols are not Turks ? Ibis may be 
correct with regard to “Mongols,” but scarcely so with respect to Raghid-ud- 
Din’s Mughals.] ” 

The next Section treats of the ancestors of the Cking^z Eban. 

Every year, when the anniversary of that day comes round on which the ^Caiat 
and Dural-gin came out of Irg^anah-Eun,* the' Mu^i^ials keep it as a great festi- 
val, and on the night thereof the Mu^iial sovereigns have the implements of the 
blacksmith brought in, place a piece of iron in the fire, and heat it, and, 
3 L 2 
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and in order that that which I myself witnessed, and what 

when hot, beat it on an anvil with a hammer, in commemoration of opening 
the way out, and this custom, imperfectly understood by Ibn Batutah, and 
others, led them probably to make the absurd statement that the Chingiz Sian, 
or Tamur-chf, “ was in his outset a blacksmith in the country of Hlip ” ! 

Other authors say that all who can trace their descent to l^aian or Naguz— 
?iaiats and Dural-gins — are considered true Mughals. 

On the death of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz his son succeeded to his authority. 

Ju-iNAH — tiiyi — and, by some few writers, g^hubinah — and Khu-inah 
— iiiji—and even but these two last forms are erroneous without doubt, 
particularly the last, succeeded his father, Yal-duz or .I-yal-duz, in the 
chieftain-ship, but the Tad^-i-Jahan-gir does not account him as a ruler, 
and makes Ju-inah’s daughter next in succession to Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 
The Tarikh-i-Ghazahi . which Abu-l-Qhazi also quotes, differs considerably 
from other writers. It states that Yal-duz or I-yal-duz had two sons named 
Bakjadi or Bagjadl — and Bilkadae or Bilgadae — [according 
to Rashid-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh, NuSh-Tigin-i-fibarjah, the 
founder of the Khwarazmi empire, claimed descent from Ag^uz through this 
very Bilkadae or Bilgadae. See note * to page 231, para. 4], but these names 
are somewhat doubtfully written and may not be quite correct. According to 
the same authority, both died before him, and he gave to the son of one of 
them, named Do-yun or Doi-un Byan — ^ or Do-yiin Bayan — 

which is also written Dubun — — Diyun--c^J — and in .other ways, the 
daughter of the other son, who was named Alan-]^uwa, a damsel of great 
beauty and talent, in marriage. Abu-l-Ghaz! however differs from the pre- 
ceding, this much that he says the husband of Alan-!]^uwa, who was Yal-dQz’s 
grandson, did not succeed to the sovereignty because he had not attained the 
age of thirty, and died soon after his father, leaving two sons— -named as 
above— by Alan-^ji!uwa. ; and that she acted as regent only, while dthers say 
.that her husband was chief over some few -ulus, and that the Turks generally 
were under various independent chiefs. 

The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir however says that Alan-Kuwa was given in marriage 
by her father, Ju-inah, £0 her uncle’s son, as stated by the others, and that, 
by him, .she had two sons named Bilkadf dr Bilgadf and Bakjadi or Bagjadi, 
and after his death she assumed the sovereignty and occupied herself in the 
minure of her two sons. At this time she dwelt near the tipper sources of the 
Kalur- An river. 

Alan-]^uwa — y yVi — which is also written Alan-?!0— gyl \ — and 
Alan-^CuwaN Ji ' — on the death of her father, her husband being dead, 

was entrusted with the direction of affairs until such time as her eldest son 
should become of age to succeed ; but, in the meantime, although she refused 
to marry again, whilst lying asleep upon her couch, on a certain ocassion, a mys- 
terious light entered through the hole in the top of the felt tent and enveloped 
her, and the light passed through her mouth, penetrated her, and she con- 
ceived. This mysterious light came more than once, such was her story ; and, 
as matters could no longer be concealed, it was made known unto her tribe, 
who reviled her, and refused to believe her story. Some writers state that 
she asked some of the chief persons of her tribe to keep watch, and satisfy 
themselves of the truth of what she had stated, and that some did so, and 
found her story correct, and the tribe were satisfied. 

This is not much like the “story of the incarnation of the Buddha Sakya- 
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muni” as a recent writer asserts, considering that the husband of his’ mother 
[who had never consummated her marriage w'ith her husband] was, according 
to Chinese belief, ruler of Kashmir, and that his birth took place *1222 years 
before the Christian era, while the Hindus, on the other hand, give a different 
account of his birth. 

This story of Alan-Kuwa is related somewhat differently by nearly every 
authoi', including Abu-1-Ghazi,but I have no space for the various versions here. 
Abu-l-FazI, how'ever, for the glorification of his master, according to his usual 
unctuous system of flattery, compares this circumstance to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mother of our Blessed Saviour ! 

In due time, Alan-E!uwa gave birth to three sons at one time, with one of 
whom, the youngest, a new dynasty, and a new era commences, and therefore 
it will be well to conclude this one here. 

I The Bu-zanjar or Bu-2anjar Dynasty. 

I? BO-zanjar. Alan-^uwa, the widow, having given birth to three sons at 
once, fathered on the mysterious light, according to the fabulous tale just 
narrated, the youngest of the brothers, according to some writers, and the 
eldest of the three, according to others, who was named BO-zanjar— ^ 
— which some write Abu-zanjar— — and Bu-ganjar— ^3 which is 

said to signify Badshah-i-Mu’aggam — Great Sovereign— and who is the 
ninth ancestor of the CAingiz Khan, and fourteenth of Amir Timiir, in due time 
succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Mugjials ; and, as I wish to compress 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the other two sons of Alan - 
E^uwa — the eldest and second sons — became the progenitors of the Kat-ghan 
— and Saljiiit — — tribes, and whose descendants, together with 
those of Bu-zanjar himself, are designated Nuinin — — from nur— 
which some authors write, Nairim — The whole of the Mughal Khans 
[one copy of the TarxMi-i-Jahan-gir adds—" and all the Sultans of Turkistan ”] 
trace their descent from Bu-zanjar, but, really, the whole of his descendants are 
Mughals only on the mother's side, unless the &ther, of which there can be no 
doubt, was a Mughal also. 

The descendants of Alan-I^uwa’s legitimate sons, by her husband, are styled 
by the general name of Dural-gin — — ^previously written Dural-gin — 
— Dural-gin — and applied to the descendants of Naguz, whilst, 
by the different writers’ own accounts, without exception, they, as well as their 
father and mother, belonged to the l^aiat sept. They are considered lower in 
rank than the Nurun or Nairun, 

The majority of writers state that the birth of these sons of light took place 
in the time of Abu-Muslira, the Marwazi, the proclaimer of the righrs of the 
’Abbasis to the Kljilafat. He was bom in 99 H. [A.D. 717 — 718] — some say 
in the following year — and he began to advocate the claims of that house in 
128 H, [a.0. 745—746]. Abu-1-G.hazi states that 450 years elapsed between 
the flight of E^aian and his cousin Naguz and the reign of Bu-zanjar, and, 
calculating from -these dates, their flight would have taken place about 
322 years before the first year of the Muhammadan era, that is, about the 
middle of a,d, 300, but other historians, as I have stated before, mention that 
the Kaiat and Naguz continued to dwell in Irganab-l^un 400 years, and they 
say that BO-zanjar succeeded to the chieftain-ship, when in his fifteenth year, in 
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Rabi’-ul-Awwal, but no year is given. One work, however, the “gj^ajarah* 
ul-Atrak,” states that it was on the 1 st of that month in the year 130 H. 

Abu-I-Fa?l, in the Akbar Namah, as before mentioned, says the Mug^als 
came out of Irganah-lIK^un at the end of the reign of Nughirwan, but he died 
in A.D. 579, about forty- three years previous to- the year of the Flight or 
Hijrak, but Abu-l-Ghazi gives neither month nor year. Fasih-i, on the con- 
trary, states, that Alan-l^uwa gave birth to Bu-zanjar and his brothers in the 
year 376 H. [middle of A.r). 986], and this, cojipled with the statement in the 
Majami’-uI-Khiyar. that the ^aiat and NagSz issued from Irganah-^un some 
time after H. 200 [a.d. 815 — 816], doubtless, is the correct date. Now, if we 
add 400 to S79 — ^the date of Nugliirwan’s death, and suppose that the date of 
IgTaian and Naguz entering Irg^nah-^un, instead of the date of leaving it, we 
shall have 979 years, and, if we take 400 years from A.D. 986 — the year men- 
tioned by Fasih-i, namely 376 H,, we shall have 407 years remaining, and 
this seems, to me, to show that the flight of the two fugitives and their wives 
took place about the middle of Nushirwan’s reign, and not their issuing ^-om 
Irg^nah-Kun, which* took place some time after H. 200 [A.D. 815 — 816], 
and, if we allow the average of thirty years for each generation, axrd consider 
that Bu-zanjar was the great grandson of Yal-diiz or I-yal-duz, we shall not be 
far from the year 376 H. [a.d. 986]. 

More events are assigned to the period of Abu-Muslim than can be credited, 
and this is the period our author assigns to the rise of the Shansabanis of 
Ghfir. The date given by Fa?ih-t, for the birth of Bu-zanjar, is 186 years 
previous to the death of the f^ingiz Khan’s father, the eighth in descent from 
Bu-zanjar, an average of little more than twenty years to each, but 130 H. for 
the accession of Bu-zanjar gives an average, to Ae death of the Chingiz Khan’s 
father, of exactly fifty-four years to each reign. On the other hand Bu-zanjar 
was third in descent firom Yal-duz or I-yal-dQz. 

Bu-zanjar, who is styled Ka’an, framed laws and regulations, and divided 
the Mui^als into tribes as they still existed at the period when the different 
authors I have named, with the exception of Abu-l-Ghazi. and Abu-l-Fa?!, 
wrote their accounts. The Tarikii-i-Jahan-gar and a few other histories like- 
wise state, that some of the Tartar chiefs and Amirs of other tribes which, for a 
long period of time, had been ruled by their own chiefs, now submitted to Bu- 
zanjar l^a’an’s authority, and acknowledged his suzerainty, but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Mughal account. Bu-zanjar at his death, of which no 
date is given, left two sons, Bu^a — hjj — also written Bukia — yfjj and 
Bupe--t#b^---and Tu^ca--bji---aIso written TuVia— -leJjJ— and Tutae— uthji 
The latter had a son named Ma- Chi n. 

II. BOka or BtJKAE ]^AN succeeded his father in the chieftain-ship, and, 
dying, was succeeded by his son, 

III. or ^utumin — — 2 utu-manin — — 

^utiim Manin — ^ -as it is variously written, who was the father of nine 

sons, one of whom, !l^idu, succeeded to the chieftain-ship. During the time 
of ^utumin’s chieftain-ship hostilities broke out between the Jala-!r tribe, of the 
Dural-gfn branch of the Mugi^als, and the Eb;fta-is. The Jala-irs had become 
a very numerous tribe at this period, and amounted to about 70,000 families, 
and had pitched their tents on the banks of the river Kalur-An — The 
Mug^ials and Khita-fs were always at enmity, and hostilities continued per- 
petually to go on between them. At the period in question, the latter suddenly 
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the transmission of the Muglial sovereignty from one to 

resolved to raake a raid upon the Jala-irs* but on reaching the river found it 
too deep to ford. They constructed a temporary bridge, crossed over in the 
night, fell suddenly upon the Jala-frs, and almost annihilated them. Those 
that escaped, and other portions of the tribe not then present, fled for shelter 
into the parts where the other Mughal tribes dwelt. 

This is the affair about which the Fanakati makes such a great blunder pre- 
viously noticed in the account of Aghuz'ifttan. He there stated, that, “ wjien 
tjg3lQz became firmly established in his. sovereignty, and had secured his con- 
quests, he sent a party from among his sons and kinsmen, and a considerable 
army, into the east, into the land called, in the writei‘’s time, Mughulistan. 
Four thousand years after, one among the Badshahs of the Slita-is moved 
against them, crossed the river i^ara-Muran in the night, fell upon them, 
and slew the whole of them [the males] and made their wives and children 
captives, and only two persons escaped — l^aian and Naguz — with their wives, 
who fled to Iraganah-l^un, where they and their posterity dwelt 400 years.” 
It will easily be perceived what a muddle we have here : he has confounded 
the two events, and makes a sudden leap from AgJ^uz Kha n to the period of 
the massacre of the Jala-irs. 

After the death of ^ntumin, his Ehatun. Matulun-— ^,^ 1 ^ — or, as some 
write it, Manulun — — an error probably of n for t — who was a talented 
woman, with eight of her sons, and her numerdus herds and flocks, took up 
her residence in the retired tract of country— some say hill tract— named, but 
somewhat doubtfully, Alush or Uln^ Arki qr Argi — — ^but the first 
name is also written Alus or Ulus — — and Kolush — uM.^~[Ulns-i-Aur- 
gah or 0 rgah — the Ourga or Kuren of modern maps? in about Lon, 108° 
Lat, 48°] whilst her ninth son, l^afdu, was absent. He had gone to 
his uncle, Ma- Ch tn — some say, to his uncle’s son — to demand in marriage a 
daughter of a kinsman of the sept of Dural-gtn, who had become exceedingly 
numerous, and who were also kinsmen of Ma-Chin. During l^aidu’s absence 
some of the Jala-irs, overcome by the Khita-is. came and took up their 
quarters among the U or tribe of Matulun and her sons, and, in a 
dispute arising between them, the Jala-irs slew her and her eight sons, 
l^aidu sought his uncle’s assistance to avenge them, and a message was sent to 
the heads of the Jala-irs demanding satisfaction for this outrage. This had 
such an effect upon the chief men of the tribe, who were absent with their 
pfople fighting against the Ehita-is. that they slew seventy Jala-irs concerned 
in the slaughter -of MatQlun and her sons, and sent their wives and 
families, with many apologies, to !?iaidu to do with them as he might think 
fit. Kaidu kepi them as slaves ; and, from one generation to another, for a 
long period, they continued the .slaves of his family. 

IV. Kaidu— Khan— the sixth ancestor of the Ciingiz Stan, through 
the endeavours of Ma- Chf n succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He had three 
sons, I. Bae-Sun]^ar— Bae-Sungfear— — 'who was the 
eldest, and successor of Kaidu, 2, JirV;ah-Langum — |.y 3 J — also written 

Jiri^ah-Likum— (.jQ -and even Kharl^ah-Langum— ^ Jf,*— but this 

last is probably a mistake of ^ for ,5. , and 3. Jar-ehia — — which 
some ^vrite Jar-jin — — and £ 2 s,ar-s£in — — called Jaocliin — 

—by Abu-l-Qliazi. These two last brothers were the progenitors of 
other tribes. Some few authors relate that the son of Kaidu’s second 
son, named Haman!|ca or Hamanglia — or — was carried off by the 
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Tattars, and given up to the Allan Khan, who piit him to death, but this 
appears to be incorrect, and to be the same circumstance which happened 
to Kabul’s son, mentioned farther on, as it is unlikely i^abal himself would 
have venUired to the Altan Khan’s court after one of his race had been thus 
put to death. 

!^^aidu cut a canal, in his territory, from a river, and named it Jara-lum — 
— [D’Ohsson’s Karokol?] and thereby rendered that part exceedingly 
prosperous and flourishing. He also went to war with the Jala*irs and over- 
came them. At his death he was succeeded by his son, 

V. Bae-Sunkar— — or Bae-Sunohar— / i- — which the Fanakati 
writes Bae-Sunkur— tsl; — who made some conquests, and, dying, was 
succeeded by his son, 

VI. TiTMiNA-i — — also written TOmnah or Tuminah — 
TumInae — — and Tumxnah — H e was a powerful chieftain, 
and added other territories of Turkistan to his own, brought the whole 
of the Nurun or Nairiin tribes under his authority [this seems to indicate that 
part of them had been independent some time previously], and in all Turk- 
istan [sic in MSS., but probably Mughalistan] there was no sovereign equal 
in power to him. He had two JChatuns, by one of whom he had seven, and, 
by the other, two sons, who were twins. These twins were named l^a-juli — 

— also written |Ca-chulr— — and l^abal — J-s? — also called l^abali 

In consequence of a strange dream which Tumina-f had, when its interpre- 
tation was to]d him, he made these two sons enter into a solemn compact, 
whereby it was agreed between them, in their father's presence, that the sove- 
reignty should pertain to Ipibal and his descendants, and the Deputyship or 
Lieutenancy, and leadership of the troops to ^Ca-juli and his progeny. A 
compact to this effect was drawn up in the I-ghuri language — which is said to 
be the same as was in use in Tibbat, and written in what are called Tungut 
characters, signed by them both, and deposited in the treasury. Abu-1- 
Ghazi does not mention this circumstance at all. Agjiuz Khan is said to 
have made a similar arrangement with respect to his six sons—styled the 
Bardz-uki and tldz-u^ci, but, when all perished hut two persons, the compact 
terminated. 

If I mistake not, we shall find that the people named Budziak, who dwell 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, W of the Black Sea, are offshoots of the 
Bardz-uki division. 

VII. In accordance with the above compact, on the death of his father, 
l^ABAL — J-5— or IKabali — succeeded to the chieftain-ship, and his- 
brother ?:a-jfili, to theleadcrship of the troops. The Mughals style Kabal Khan 
Alan-jik— ei^'— dr Alan-jik— el-.jiJ' — which signifies “the cherisher of his 
people. ” He is the great grandfather of the Ghingiz Khan, and of Ka-julf, who 
is the eighth ancestor of Amir Timur. All the tribes of the Mu g hals were in 
unanimity and accord with him, and stood in awe of his power and ascendancy, 
and the Altan KJian of Khita sent an emissary to him and summoned him to 
his Court, Those, however, who desire to glorify the Mughals, say, he “in- 
vited him to his Court, in a friendly manner,” but there is little doubt, even by 
their own accounts, that the Mughals were dependent upon, and paid tribute to 
the Altun or Allan Khans, as our author, Minhaj-ud-Dm, likewise asserts. 

Kabal, leaving his brother ]Ka-juli as his Deputy or Lieutenant, set out for 
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might remain a memorial of the writer of this Tabakat — 


Ebita, and, having arrived there, was treated with honour and consideration j 
but, while in a state of intoxication, at an entertainment, Kabal committed an 
offence which greatly displeased the Altan Kban, so he presented him with a 
head-dress and belt, and sent him away. The glorifiers of the Mu gh als say 
“a crown,” but crowns are not generally presented at such times; and 
Abu-1-Fazl, not to offend his master’s vanity, and Abu-l-Ghazf. who was 
himself a Mughal, and descended from IKIabal, leave out this little incident 
altogether. 

After ^Cabal had departed, the Allan Khan was blamed for letting him go 
so easily, and messengers were sent to recall him. He refused to return, upon 
which the Altan Khan sent a party after him to compel him to do so. They 
came up with him whilst he was stopping in the camp of a friend named San- 
juti. i^abal was for going back with them, but his friend lent him a very swift 
horse he possessed, and advised him to fly. This certainly does not bespeak 
the powerful sovereign. He at once mounted and made off for his own ytirat 
or camp. The party still pursued, but only found him after he had reached 
his home and people. He then, with the assistance of l^a-jul! and the tribe, 
put the whole of the Altan Khan’s men to death. At this period also, the 
eldest son of ^Jiiabal, whose name was tJkin or Ukain-Bar^a^c ty^l — also 

written 'Okin-Bar^a — li;} — ^while out on an excursion, was fallen in with, 

.suddenly, by a tribe of theTattar I-ma!^, their mortal enemies — some say Ukin* 
Barl^aV was following the tracks of the Giuzz Turk-mans at the time — who 
carried him off to the Altan Khan, who put him to death. Here was a fresh 
cause bf feud between the already inveterate foes, the Mu^al and Tattar 
Turks. 

Some few writers, as I have just noticed above, say he was called Haman gh a 
or Haman^a, thus showing that it was merely one person who was thus put to 
death, and that those writers divided one event into two.. 

Besides 0kin-Bar^^<, i^flabal had five other sons, two of whom wereFCubilah 
Khan and Bartan Bahadur, but the others are not named, and the eldest 
of them, Kubilah, succeeded on the death of his father. 

VIII. — also Written i^UBlLAH — dJt was a man of pro- 

digious strength, immense stature, and great valour, “ His voice would pierce 
the seventh heaven, and his grip was. like that of a bear. He could take a 
strong man, and with both hands bend him like a twig until his hack broke ; 
and one author statfes that he delighted in amusing himself in this pleasant way! 
During the cold nights of winter he was wont to go to sleep naked before a 
great fire made of the trunks of trees. He used not to care for the sparks of 
fire which used to fly out and touch him, for, if he chanced to awake, he 
would fancy the fleas had disturbed him, and he would scratch himself and go 
off to sleep again ! ” 

In order to avenge the death of his brother, tJkin Bar^?ak, whom the lattars 
had carried off, and delivered over to the Altan Khan, who put him to death 
by having him mounted upon a wooden ass and nailed to it with iron spikes, 
and kept there until he expired, Kiibilah led his forces against the Altan Khan, 
and the Tattars, overthrew them f!], and carried off immense booty, 

Kubilah Khan is not even named by Abu-l-Ghazt whose work is much con- 
fused here ; and, in several places, he relates events twice and even three times 
over, and differently each time. 

This is the Katula of Beresine and Kutlah of Erdmann, derived from this 
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Minhaj-i-Saraj. He confidently hopes that, during his life- 

word incorrectly written with two dots over the third consonant instead of one 
under, 

IX. On the death of ^iubilah glian, his brother, Bartan— , 3 by— succeeded 
to the authority. The title of Kl^ n was dropped with respect to him, and the 
new one of Bahadur was introduced. It is said that there was no one among 
their rulers who was endowed with greater valour and wisdom, and hence that 
title was assigned him. During his reign Iga-juli died, and his son, Iradam- 
Slii, succeeded his father in his hereditary offices. “ In the Turkish language, 
iradam or Iridam — — they call a Mirza— a secretary or writer — to which 
ch i — [the shortened form of shfz— is affixed, indicating the actor or 
instrument, when applied to Turkish words.” From this explanation, how« 
ever, tridam may mean Tariiing, not a writer. He used to be styled Barlas, 
by Bartan, because he had no equal in valour, and hence he is known as 
iridam-clji, Barlas, but some say Barlas signifies a leader of troops. He had 
twenty-nine sons, and the tribe of that name are so called after Iridam-sllt- 
The Bahadur, Bartan, had four sons, some say, several, one of whom suc- 
ceeded him. Baghatur,'' \ beg to remark, is an utterly impossible title, 
and shows how those, who cannot “dig out the gold,” are apt to vitiate the 
metal — the pronunciation of names. 

X. Yassuka — — the Bahadur, whose name is aisp written YassCk? — 

and YassCkae — — and, erroneously, Tasuka — the most 
competent and sagacious of Bartan’s sons, succeeded to the chieftain-ship of 
the Mn gha .1 tribes, and ruled over 40,000 families. This last statement shows 
plainly, however, that these persons, whom chroniclers make out to be such 
mighty sovereigns, could only have ruled over a few tribes, or their power 
must have dwindled considerably. The rulership over 40,000 families was 
not considerable, since the Jala-frs alone were previously computed at 70,000. 
Yassuka is the father of the Qiingiz Khan, and, .during his chieftain-ship, 
tridam-slli, the Barlas, died, and his eldest son, SugJiuj-elii — — whose 
name is also written SughiU-jijan — — signifying wise, succeeded to his 
late father’s offices. He is the fifth ancestor of Amir Timur, the statement of 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his Mongols Proper,'^ notwithstanding. 

On account of the ancient enmity which had come down from one generation 
to another, and still more recent causes of hostility between the I-maljcs of the 
Tattar and Mughal Turks, the Bahadur, Yassuka, in concert with Su gh u-jijan 
led an army against them, overthrew them, and made captive Tamu-chi, but 
more correctly, Tamur-ghi, which is also written Tamur-gliin — the meaning 
of which will be explained farther on in the account of the Chingiz Khan — and 
Karbuka or Karbugha. who were their rulers and chiefs, and plundered their 
property and effects. After this the Bahadur, Yassuka, set out in great pomp, 
for Dilun-Yulduk — ujjhJ — ^which is also written Dilun-Yuldu^ — 
and, on reaching that place [which Petis de la Croix, in his 
innocency, says — Life of “ Genghizcan the Great,'" page 13 — was “ his Country- 
House, where he commonly resided ” !], Yassuka’s Khatun, who was named 
tilun-Ankah or Angah— but whom the Fanakati and p-asib-i call 
Ulun-Kujin — jyjJl of the tribe of Cl^fiunut, who was pregnant, gave birth 
to a -son, on the 20 th of Zt-Ka’dah, 549 H. [25th January, 1167 A.D.], and to 
commemorate his victory over the Tattars, by Su^u-jijan’s advice, he named 
that son Tamur-dhi, afterwards the Qiingiz Khan. Yassuka, the Bahadur, 
beside.s this son, had, by the .same Khatun, three other sons — ^Juji Kasar — 
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time, he will be [(considered worthy to be] remembered 
with pious benediction, and, after his death, with invocation 

IKajbun— or Kajiun— and or Unghf— 

— also \yritten Utichkin — said to mean the youngest son, and also 
called U-ti^n or Aw- 7 'igin — and, by a second Kh atun, a fifth son, who 
was named Bilkut! — likewise written Bilkuti — ^y^O^j-r-by others, 
who constantly attended Tamur«chi: 

When Yassuka died in 562 H., his son Tamur-Ai was in his thirteenth year. 
About the same time Sug^u-jijan also died, and the Nu-yan, R^araghar, his son, 
was also young in years, and the Nurun or Nairun tribe— their own — forsook 
them and went over to the Tafjlut, and other tribes. 

At this period the tribes of the Mu|^als, Tattars, and Turks, were ruled by 
seventy-one chiefs or hakims, each of whom ruled over one or two tribes j and 
this shows very clearly what I have before stated, that the chiefs I have been 
here giving an account of were not supreme rulers over the whole oi the Mughal 
tribes even, but only over a certain portion of them, and that only a portion 
of the Nurun or Nairun division of them were under the sway of the Bahadur, 
Yassuka. 

I have now brought down, in an abstract form, an account of the Turks, 
and the Tattar and Mughal I-mahs, according to the accounts compiled by 
command of the Mughal sovereigns, and contained in the Histories I have 
named at page 869, to the point where our author begins his account of 
Tamur-ehi. afterwards the Chingiz Khan. I have done it chiefly because 
he has confused events, and with respect to their earliest history he is in 
some error, and states contrary to all other authors who have written on the 
Mu^hals } but I also do so because European writers go on floundering and 
blundering with respect to these people, the descendants of Yafis, while, at the 
same time, the matter lies in a nutshelL One of the latest specimens of this 
kind is contained in the “Times,” whose special correspondent, writing from 
"Therapia,” Nov. 7th, 1876, says; “The conglomeration of Eastern faces, 
the Turks and Arabs, detest their enforced unity with their Twrania'^ op- 
pressors, their very existence culminating with a common feeling of unextin- 
guishable hatred for the OsmailU.” So the writer appears to have made the 
wonderful discovery that the ’Usmanli Turks are not Turks but Turanians, 
and so, by the same logic, these Turks are not Turanians. Who knows? 
perhaps he has discovered that they are Aryans, or even “Tartars,” as some 
of the newspaper philosophers have lately discovered. 

The Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of the State of Kaghgfi^ar] made some 
similar ethnological discoveries in that part of Central Asia, of which the 
following is one specimen out of many. At page 81 of the “Report,” we 
are told respecting “ the urban population,” that they consist of “two typical 
forms,” one of which, “the Mongolian,” contains “the Manjhu, the or 

Mongol, the Kalmak, the Kirghiz, the Noghay, the Kapchak, and the Uzbak, 
All of whom are designated Tartar, together with the Kara Khitay, the Khitay, 
and the Tungani, who are excluded from the catalogue though of the same 
stockT This may be termed, confusion worse confounded, but two pages 
farther on we are informed that “all that can be distinctly stated is that Tartar 
blood predominates with a greater or less admixture of the Turk element,” 
■&c.,'&c.„ ' ' . '■ V ■ ' ' 

The monkish travellers found, centuries ago, how incorrect it was 4 style 
Mugiials by the name of Tartars, De Plano Caipini [a.D. 1246] says Ife and 
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of pardon, in the world-rillumining opinion of the Sove- 
reign of the people of Islam — NaSIR-UD-DIN, MahmOd 
Shah — and other readers of his work.* 

^ ^ * ^ 5 ^ sis :4c 


FIRST INROAD OF THE TURKS OF K:ARAH KHITA. 
Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the first irruption of the Turks was that the tribes of 
Karah Khita issued from the territory of Qiin and land of 
the East, and came out upon the confines of l^ialik ® and 
Bilasaghun, and withdrew their allegiance from the sove- 
reign of Tamghaj,® and made the frontier tracts of Islam 
their dwelling-place, and their grazing-grounds. On 
agreeing to pay certain fixed imposts, for pasturage, to the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks,^ who were Musalman sovereigns, of the 

his party came to the land of the Mu^tghals, whom Europeans call Tartars," 
Rubruquis also [a.d. 1253] says, “near them [the Murals] are the Tartars, 
by which name the Muals cannot etidure to be called." 

Turks consist of those branches and offshoots from Turk and his descendants 
before the time of Tattar Khan and Mughal Khan, who continued, and con- 
tinue to retain the name of Turks, and of the two latter, who gave name to the 
two I-mal^s of Tattar and-Mughul. Both ate Turks, by descent, but Tattars 
are not Mughals, nor are Mughals Tattars, 

* Here our author proceeds to give an account of the various predictions 
respecting the end of the world, which the irruption of the Mughals prognosti- 
cate^, but which I need scarely insert here. 

^ iglaialiV — — or 15*1^'— the last letter of which may be also 

written with gh — which is interchangable with J — namely, iKaialigh or 

Kaiali gh. is me correct name. In nearly every copy of our author’s work the 
copyists have written the word l^abali^t — — ^%vith — v — instead of— 
which is incorrect, as at page 1 54, These two letters which, in the middle or 
beginning of a word, differ in one point only, are very liable to be written one 
for the other in Tl/.SiS’. by ignorant scribes. In the oldest St. Petersburg JI/.SV, 
instead of Bilas5-ghun. the name of the city is written with an extra— i—i/— 
Biladsa-]^un — as will be again noticed farther on. 

Rubruquis describes Kaiali^, under the name of Koylak. He says it was a 
great trading city in his time, and had three idol temples, the doors of which 
were always open to the south. 

® This country will be found referred to at page 933. 

* At page 154 our author says “they solicited .Sultan Sanjar to ' ssign them 
lands,” but, although expressed in different words, the same thing, in fact, 
is there meant as is here related, Sanjar was the suzerain, and the Afrasiyabi 
Sultans or Maliks were subject to him, as is plainly indicated from the follow- 
ing account of them. Nothing is more dangerous or more likely to bring a 
writer into trouble than a superficial knowledge of Oriental authors derived 
from translations often made from a single and imperfectly written MS. 

It will probably be well to give, however, a brief account of the Afrasiyabi 
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posterity of Afrasiyab — the descendants of the I-lak 


Maliks, because oui- author, both here and in his account of the Samanis, Salju^s, 
and Khwarazmi Sultans, occasionally confuses their names in such a manner as 
to puzzle and bewilder his readers. Such brief account of them will also tend 
to make the preceding account of the Turks clearer, and throw light upon the 
previous account of the Khwarazmi dynasty and of the Gur Khans farther on, 
and correct some crude theories recently put forth. 

The Muliammadan waiters make continual mention of the Turks and infidels 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, from the time that the first ’Arab— i^akam, 
son of ’Urar, in the Kh,Uafat of Mu’awiyah, drank of the waters of the Amuiah, 
and ’Abd-ullah, son of Ziyad, was the first to cross it, but those writers give 
no consecutive accounts of the Afrasiyabf Maliks until they come down to the 
year 367 ii. It must also be borne in mind that the name of Afrasiyab does 
not occur iii the Turkish traditions, although the ’Ajamis style him “the 
Turk.” 

The first person with whom most Muliammadan writera begin this dynasty 
is the Bugiira Sinn, [No. IV. in this account] whose Musalman name was 
Abu-Musa-i-Harun, and his title, Shihab-ud-Daulah. and who, in 380 H., 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of the Samant forces, near Samr^^ancl, 
Although this Bugh,ra Kkan, “ the Turk,” is said to have been the son of 
Suliman — ^whom some also style by the title of the I-lak Khan — son of 
I-lak Khan, the meaning of which will be presently given, they do not include 
these two personages, among those rulers, although the latter, probably, 
brought the dynasty into greater notice, and splendour. 

A few writers, however, including Abu-Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul-IIaiy, son of ^u]jjak, 
a native of Gardez in Kapian of the. present Afghanistan — begin somewhat 
earlier, and, accordingly, I shall follow them. On reaching the time of the 
Bughra Khan. Abu Mtisa-i-Harun, son of Suliman, the different accounts 
agree. The Gardezi wrote about ^41 h., in the reign of Sultan ’Abd-ur- 
RasJiid, .son of Ma]?mrid-i-Sabuk-Tigin, the seventh of the Suljans of Ghaz- 
nfn, and that writer is, therefore, a little before Abu-l-Fajl-i-BaihaVi, who 
wrote in the reign of Farrukh-zad. the eighth of the Sultans of that line, and 
who died in 470 H. 

I. Satuk-I^iijah, written Satuk — — by one author, was an infidel, and 
the ruler of Turkistan ; but, from a remarkable dream which he had one night, 
he, in the morning, became a convert to Islam, and induced his people to 
embrace it also. This happened probably about the year 315 or 320 H., hut 
no dates are given. In Alfi he is called Satuk-lglaragliar. 

There is a History, so-called, of this personage, who, in recent times, has 
been regarded as a saint, and a tomb and masjid have been raised over him. 
The account is written by the Shaikh Najm-ud-Dxn, in Persian, and translated 
into Turki ; but, as might be expected, it is history burlesqued. ' It is quoted by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., who was attached\to the late Ka§lig^av Mission, 
who has composed a “ Plistory of Kashghar, from the Tabc&ti Ntisari," etc., 
etc., which may be styled history in chaos, ghaildl Najm-ud-I)in causes 
Hazrat Satuk to be born in 333 u., and to die in 430 H., at the age of ninety- 
six years. Unfortunately for such history, the IXth sovereign of the race, and 
the eighth or ninth in descent from the Satu^: in question, was reigiring over 
Turkistan including Kashgibar in 430 H. The Doctor, however, “would 
identify” Satuk with, whom he calls, “lylik Mazi— as he is usually styled 
[i-lak-i-Mazf, probably— the past, or late I-lak, or of days of yore, as he is 
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[Kha n], of days of yore® — and who were subject to the 

® This is the i-Iak*i-Ma?i referred to in para. 4, of the preceding note. 


always called in the Persian, and who was not an “ Uighur,”], son of the 
Bughra Khan, who invaded Bukhara, where he died in the reign of the Amir 
Said Abul Kasim,” etc., etc. The reign of the Samani iiiler, the Amir-i- 
Sa’id, or August Amir, Abu-l-Kasinr-i-Nuh, will be found at page 45 of this 
Translation, and, farther on, when and where Shihab-ud-DauIah. Abu-Musa-i- 
Harun, entitled, the Bughra Khan, died, which event did not take place at 
Bukhara, neither did his dominions extend to the Caspian, but, on the west, 
adjoined the Sajnani empire. 

The Doctor, in several places, states that the Kaih^ar territory, “from 
occupation,” w^s styled, “ Mogholistan, or the country of the Moghol,” but 
this is wholly erroneous ; and no History will show that Turkistan was ever 
styled Mug^alistan, which Mirza Haidar, the Mughal Prince, and others 
distinctly describe, as may be seen in the note at page 889. 

The Doctor tells us that the name of the city— Kaghgjiar — only “ came into 
use under the rule of the Chaghtay Khans,” as referring to the territory, but 
this is also erroneous, as Histories written before their time sufficiently prove, 
and as may be seen at page 133 of this Translation. 

il. After Satu^-Eujah’s death, of which likewise no date is given, his son, 
Musa, succeeded him as ruler. The date of his death is not stated. 

III. On the death of Musa, his grandson, Abu-Nafr-i-A^imad, son of ’Alt, 
feon of Musa, son of Satu^-^^ujah, succeeded to the sovereignty, and became 
famous under the title of the I-LAK-iteAN. I«Iak, in the Turkish language, is 
said to mean “prudent in counsel but some writers say that it is the title 
by which the rulers of Yug^ma, that is to say, Turkistan, who are the lowest 
of the rulem of Tfiran, are known ; and that, in comparison with Khan, it 
merely signifies a chieftain, or leader, the ruler of a tribe. The poet, Abu 4 * 
Farabi is also quoted, to show that a difference exists between the two titles, by 
the following couplet : — ■ 

I, gjli j efiil Aa jj igU. _} ^ 

This i-Iak Khan bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-Daulah. and is evi- 
dently the same who entered Mawara-un-Nahr from TurkistSn in 367 H., just 
eleven years before Alan-E^wa gave birth to the three sons of light. 

IV, We now come to Shihab-ud-DauIah. Bughra Khan, whose name 
was Abu Musa-i-Hariin, son of Suliman, son of the I-lak Khan, and no doubt 
the latter is one and the same person with the one previously mentioned 
above. No. III. 

The Bughra Khan entered Mawara-un-Nahr, from Kash gh ar, the city of 
which name was his capital, the first time, in 372 H. Subsequently, he was 
induced to invade it again, by Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, and FayiV-i-Khasah, the 
traitor nobles of Amir Nuh, son of Mansur, the Samani. [See their dynasty, 
page 45, and note where, from the similarity of names, some slight confusion 
arises through our author calling Harun [Abu-Musa-i-Harun], “ I-lak Khan,” 
instead of which, the I-lak Khan was his grandfather’s title.] On comparing 
our author’s statement, at page 51, with the account of the Gardezi, I find he 
confirms that author’s statement by mentioning “ Amir Abu-l-iHasan, I-lak-i- 
Nasr, son of ’Ali, brother of the Great Khan,” which evidently refers to the 
first i-lak Khan [No. Ill,] here mentioned, viz. ; — Abu-Nafr-i-A^imacl, son of 
’All, son of Musa, son of Satu]f:.!l^{ijah. 
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Saljul^i Sultans, they occupied those plains and pasture 

During the reign of Abu*Musa-i-Harun, Shihab-ud-DauIalij son of Suliman, 
son of the i-lak, the Bughra Sian, in 375 of the Hr, Salju^, son of Lulcman, 
and his family and dependents, entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Kara. Khi ta for 
the sake of pasturage. In this same year a wonderful bird was seen to rise 
daily, for three days in succession, from the sea of ’Umman, which was said 
to portend evil to Islam ; and indeed, in the following year, 376 H., Alan- 
i^uwa gave birth to the three sons “of the mysterious light,” as related in the 
Mughal tradition, one of whom was Bu-zanjar, the great ancestor of the 
Chingiz Sian. The Bughra Khan was subsequently induced once more to 
invade Mawara-un-Nahr by ’ Abu-Ali-i-Sfmjur and FayiV-i-Sia|ah, the traitor 
nobles of Amir Nuh ; and, intheyear 380 H., he entered Mawara-un-Nahr and 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of Amir Nuh, in the vicinity of SamrVand. 
Fayik also became subject to him, and was allowed to hold Isfanjab, In 382 
H., accompanied by Fayi^:, he appeared before Bukhara, entered it in Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal, and Amir NGI.i fled. Whilst at Bukhara, the Bughra Khan was 
attacked with a phinful disorder, and set out to return into Turkistan, but death 
overtook lum on the way in 383 H. 

Bughra in the Turkish language signifies a stallion kept for breeding pur- 
poses, but, more particularly, a two humped stallion camel. 

The Bughra Khan was a just and well-disposed monarch, the friend of 
learning and the learned, and ruled over the vast tract of country extending 
from Kashghar to Chin. He was succeeded by his brother’s son, the i-lak 
]Ol,an, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na?r, son of 'Alt. 

V. The i-LAK Khan. Abu-l-Hasari-i-Nasr, son of ’Ali, brother of Harun- 
i-Bu^ra Khan [this is the person our author mentions at page 51], marched 
from tiz-gand, and acquired predominance over Bukhari, on the loth of Kl* 
Hijjali, 389 H., seized Amir ’ Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, the Samant, and sent 
him away to 0 z-gand— — ^in Farghanah [a totally different place from 
tJrganj — — as stated in note page $2, through an error of the copyist 
in writing j for j — and from Gur-ganj — ^/—oi Khwarazm], and took 
possession of the whole of Mawara-un-Nahn He again came to Samr^and 
in 391 H.j and, in 393 H., Ahu-Ibiahim-i-Munta§ir, the last of the Samanis, 
with the aid of the Ghuzz. defeated the I-Iak Khan, and compelled him 
to retire. With the help of the Ghuzz tribe, under their Mihtar, or Chief, 
Beghu, Abu-Ibrahtm re-took Bukhara, and re-subdued ali Mawara-un-Nahr. 
It was but a temporary advantage however, although the I-Iak Kha n was a 
second time defeated by the confederates, for he returned soon after with a 
great host, and subsequently completely overthrew Abu-Ibrahfm in 395 H., 
who, in the meantime, had been deserted by the ^uzz tribe. 

In Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 391 H., it is stated that an envoy came from the I-lak 
Khan to Sultan Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigfn, proposing that all the territories of 
Mawara-un-Nalir should appertain to him, and all Madum-xm-Nahr [_^l 
I have never noticed this term applied to the cis-Amuiali or cis-Oxus countries 
but in one old author ; I shall r^er to this again farther on] to Mahmud- Other 
writers state that a treaty to this effect was entered into between them in 396 
H. There may possibly have been two treaties, the latter modified. 

Whilst Mahmijd-i-Sabuk-Tigin. was at Multan, after taking it in 396 H., 
intimation reached him that the Turks had broken the treaty, crossed the 
Amuiah in great numbers under Subaght-Tigin, and had penetrated as far even 
as Hirat and Nishapur, but, that they had been driven back, and all Madum- 
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lands ; and, being few in point of numbers, they there 

un-Nahr cleared of them. In the following year, Sultan Mahmud marched to 
BalKbj in order to avenge this attack ; and the I-lak Khan assembled 40,000 
horse in Mawara-un-Nahr, and crossed the river to encounter him. A battle 
look place in the plain a few miles from Baikh, and a charge of elephants 
decided the fate of the battle, and the I-lak Eihan and his ally, Kadr 
Kh iin — his brother, probably— ruler of Eihutan. were completely routed, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 398 H., many prisoners were taken, 
and, in crossing the Amuiah, the I-Iak Khan lost a great number of his 
followers who were carried away by the current and drowned. The Edian 
nourished the hope of revenge, but Time did not permit him to gratify it, and 
he died in 403 H. 

VI. Sharf-ud-Din-i-TuGHAN Khan, his brother, succeeded to the throne 

of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan. In the Turkish language signifies a 

.species of hawk — [^] — the Hawk or Falcon Khan. In the year 408 H., 
[began 29th May, 1017, A.D., old .style], his dominions were invaded from the 
.side of Chin, by a vast host of infidel Turks, who had been displaced from 
their former localities, to the amount of 300,000 khargahs — felt tents so-called 
by the Turks — and equivalent to that number of families. This must have been 
about the time of the Mu g hal ruler, ^utumin No. III., at page 894~which 
see. They certainly were not the people called l^ara Siita-i, or “ Kitan ” 
of European writers, subsequently to be noticed. Tu gh an Khan, although 
suffering from illness at the time, sallied out against them ; and, after much 
fighting, drove them back again. Vast booty, and a great number of captives 
fell into the hands of the Musalman Turks [and their Musalman allies?]. 
Tughan Khan died in the same year, and was succeeded by his brother. 

VII. Abu-l-MugaflFar-i-ARSALAN Khan — also styled Ul-A§am, or “the 
deaf *' brother of Tughan. succeeded him in the sovereignty. In 410 H. , he is 
said to have fought a battle with Sultan Mabmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin,and was over- 
thrown; and, during his retreat across the Ji^un or Amuiah, most of his troops 
were drowired, the incident which happened after the defeat in 398 H., above 
referred to. Mahmud, however, was engaged during part of this year in his 
expedition in Hind. The date of Arsalan Khan’s death is not given ; but, in 
408 H., a princess of the family of the I-Iak Elhan. who had previously been 
betrothed to Prince Mas’ud, Mahmud’s son, arrived at BalJ^ on her way to 
Ghaznin. 

VITI. IlgiADR K han, son of Yusuf, son of the Bughra Khan-i-Harun. son 
of jSuliraan-— the Gardezi, calls him Yusuf-i-^ladr Sian, and states that he 
was one of the cousins of the I-Iak Sian [No. V ?], and who had been made 
governor, on his part, over Samr^and — succeeded to the sovereignty on the 
death of Arsalan SJian. He was a prince of great justice and goodne.ss. The 
Gardezi states that, in 415 H., Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigln reached Balkh with 
the intention of crosssing the Jihun into Mawara-im-Nalir, to deliver the Musal- 
mans from the tyranny of ’Ali-Tigin, ruler of BuMiam, and one of the Afrasi- 
yabi Elian.s, upon which, Yusuf-i-Kadr Ehan, vko was the Salar of all Turk- 
istan and the great I-lak Khan, hearing of Mahmud’s having crossed, left 
Kashghar and came to Samrhand. He then proceeded to meet Mahmud 
[see pages 1 16 — itS]; and they entered into a fresh treaty, ’Ali-Tigfn fthis 
is the person referred to at page 121, which see],hearing of this, fled to the 
de.sert [the steppes E. of the Sihun]. Fafih-i, however, says this took place in 
419 ir. It was at this time that Mahmud seized Isra’il, the Saljuk, and sent 
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continued to dwell, without violence or disturbance, in 
peace and tranquillity. 

him off to Hind [Kalinjar in the Panjab]. In 416 H. [Fasih-i, 419 H,] ; 
Jaghar Beg, Abu Suliman-i-DaTid [also called DaTid-i-Jaghar Beg. See 
page 1 1 6, Here are some more imfats showing how they are used, and the 
necessity of their use], son of Tughri or Tu^ril Beg, son of Mika’il, son of 
Saljuk [the Gardezi styles the Salju^s Turks and Turk-mans indiscriminately], 
broke out, left the Eukliara territory and the Sughd of Samr^and, and retired 
into Khwarazm [see page 121], with the consent of Sultan Mahmud, but not 
the approbation of his ministers., 

In 417 H., envoys came to Ghaznin. to Sultan Mahmud, from ^s^ya [W?] 
Sian, and Bughra Sian, requesting a matrimonial alliance. Mahmud replied 
that he .was a Musahnan and they were infidels, and that it was not the custom 
to give the sisters and daughters of Musalmans to infidels, but that, if they 
would embrace Islam, the matter would be considered. These chiefs ‘were 
^j[adr Sian’s brothers. Subsequently it was agi-eed that Zainab, the Sultan’s 
daughter, should be betrothed to the son of ?!adr Khan, who was then styled 
Yughan-Tigin, and afterwards took the title of Bughra Khan, and a daughter of 
Kadr i^an was betrothed to Muhammad, but subsequently to Mas’ud, Siiljan 
Mahmud’s eldest son. Kadr Khan died in the year 423 h., and was succeeded 
by 

IX. Arsalan Khan, son of the Bughra Khan [No. IV ] who was, at 
that period, Lord of Kashg^ar, Khutan. Khujand, and Bilasa-ghun. now 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but, between him and his own brothdr, Bughra, 
hostility arose, and the latter overcame Arsalan, and made him captive. Arsalan 
is the person to whom Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin sent a despatch after the 
battle of Dandanhan, mentioned in note page 94. 

X. The Bugiira KhAn, son of Kadr Khan, who was Lord of B 5 nki, or 
Taraz, and Sinjab [Isfanjab or Sfanjab, as it is also written. See page 28], after 
having overcome his brother, Arsalan, became absolute ruler. The mention of 
these provinces and countries sufficiently indicates the extent of country under 
the sway of the Afrasiyabi Maliks. The Bughra Khan nominated his eldest 
son, Ja’far-Tigin, his heir, on which the mother of Ibrahim, the youngest 
son, poisoned the Byghra Khan, together with some of his Amirs, and also 
put an end to Arsalan Khan, who was still in confinement, in 439 H. 

Bughra. also written with j for ^ — Bukra, is , the same well-known 
Turkish name that is turned into Bagora Khan by Stewart in his '‘^History 
of Bengal f and Baikara by others. 

XI. iBRAHiM Khan, son of the Bu| 3 im Sian, succeeded to the sovereignty 
after the murder of his father. His mother sent him against Binal-Tigin [one 
author has Nial-Tigin], who used to act rebelliously, and, in the encounter 
which ensued, Ibrahim was killed, and the family of the Bughra Khan [No. X ], 
in the direct line, terminated with him. The year of his death is not mentioned. 

In 453 or 4S4 H., Sultan Alb- Arsalan, the Saljuk, undertook the subjugation 
of Turkistan, but had to return from the frontiers of Kasighar and Bilasa-ghun 
to the aid of the Khalifah. See page 134. 

XII. Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-TAF-KAj Khan, son of another Ibrahim, 

son of Nasr, who was likewise of the house of Afrasiyab, and whose father had 
withdrawn from the world, succeeded to the sovereignty. He had previously 
been ruler of Samrkand, under the sovereign. He died of paralysis in 460 h. 

XIII. Shams-ul-Mulk [some Muluk] the KhAkan, Nasr, son of Taf-kaj 
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When the period of repose continued for a prolonged 

lOian, succeeded his father, and the daughter of Sultan Alb-Arsalan, die 
SaljCfe .named to Mn., and the <k.«hter of brother, teas marned 
to Alb- Allan’s son, afterwards Malik Sliali. The Sliams-ul-Mulk, 

died in 2 i-¥^a\lah, 472 H. , 

XIV, itoiZR Khan, brother of the Kka^an, Na§r, succeeded to the throne, 

but very soon after died. a j 

XV Ahmad Khan, son of Sli?r Eh 5 n, succeeded to Ins father, but used 

to act in such a manner that Sultan Malik Stiah had to march into Mawara-un- 
Nahr in 482 ii. to coerce him. He defeated him, and sent him away to Isfa- 
han, to the care of his aunt, Turkan Kliatun, Alb-Arsalan’s daughter. Aftena 
time Sultan Malik S^ah restored him to the sovereignty 5 but m 488 H. he 
was put to death on being accused of heresy. The Rau?at.u5-§afa states that 
Sanjar gave the throne to Ahmad’s son, Na§r by name. - 

XVI MAtlMTlD ]toAN, -uncle’s son of Ahmad succeeded to the 

throne of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and, in the year 490 H._, DabkiUi-- 
[Jyi^l-i-Ta^an son of ?ara Ehau, marched an army against him and 

slew him. "who he was does not appear. _ 

XVII. ICadr Khan, son of ’Umr KhSiij son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded 
him In 495 H he became ambitious of possessing himself of part of J^ura- 
san,' and invaded it. In Slia’ban of that year he was encountered by Siiljan 
Sanjar [this was long before Sanjar became supreme ruler of the Saljuh 
empire] near Tirmiz, and was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. He 
is called Kunduz Khan elsewhere. See note s, page X47. ^ „ 

XVIII. Muhammad Khan [some, by mistake, call mm Ahmad &aanj 
to whom the title of ArsalIn was assigned, son of Sultman by a sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Da’ud, son of the Bughra Khan [No X.], and who, for 
a long time, had been an exile from Mawara-mi-Nahr, and dwelling at Marw, 
at the Court of that Sultan, succeeded to the sovereignty in 495 H. 

In 523 H., Sayyid Ashraf, the ’Alawi, and the men of Samrhand, slew 
Nasr, the son of Arsalan Khan, and openly rebelled against him. Arsalan 
Kh'an called upon his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, for aid, w'ho set out in person with 
an army to succour him. Before Sanjar reached Samrkand, Arsalan Khan ha 4 
suppressed the outbreak ; and he despatched an emissary to make apologies to 
the Sultan [not wishing him to come seemingly]. This conduct did not 
please .Sanjar, and he continued his advance towards Samr]f:and. Ansalan 
Khan was also accused of sending persons to assassinate the Sultan. The 
latter invested Samrkand, took it in 524 H., imprisoned him, and sent him off 
to Marw, to his mother, Sanjar’s sister. 

Muhammad-i-Arsalan Khan, son of Suliman, was restored to the sove- 
reignty of Mawara-un-Nahr by his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, in 526 H. Most of 
the authors I have taken this account from style him Muhammad as before, 
and one calls him Mahmud [his son], but Fa?ih-i, and some olliers^ distinctly 
call him Ahmad— and the context proves it correct— [see note ^ page 147], 
but they give 530 H, as the date of his restoration. This can scarcely be 
correct, as his son succeeded in 526 H. What subsequently became of him is 
not stated, nor. is the year of his death recoixled. 

The Tarikh-i-Alft, the accounts in which are generally derived from the 
best authorities, without mentioning who he was or where he ruled, states that 
Kadr Kjtan invaded Mawara-un-Nahr, at the head of a large army, with the 
object~of conquering it and Turkistan, and that Arsalan Muhammad, 
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time, and their offspring and posterity had become nume- 

unable to cope witli him, fled, into jOjurasan to Sultan Sanjar for protection, 
and gave the Sultan a daughter in marriage. Sultan Sanjar marched into 
Mawara-un-Nahr, overthrew Kadr Khan, put him to death, and restored 
Arsalan to his throne again. 

After a short time, a number of the Khans of the Turks became hostile to 
Arsalan ; and, unable to resist them, he again fled to Sanjar for help, and 
again the Sultan restored him, after punishiirg his enemies. The soldiery of 
Arsalan Khan were principally of the two septs of Karluglitah Turks, and 
Ghuzz ; and the former, having been intrigued with, and gained over by 
Ashraf, the ’Alawi, son of Mnhammad-i-Abr-Shiria% the Samr^candr, to 
combine with Nasr iOian, Arsalan’s son, the ’Alawi incited Na§r Sian to 
dethrone his father. Arsalan Kh an gained intimation of the plot, and forth- 
with put his son, and the ’Alawi to death. After this, Arsaliin regarded the 
i^fiirlugljfah w'ith hostility, and they looked upon him with dread. At last, 
they combined to destroy him ; and Arsalan had again to fly to Sultan Sanjar. 
Pie marched towards Samr'^and to quell this outbreak, upon which, the l^ar- 
lugbiah took to flight and retired to the mountains. Another version of these 
events is, that Arsalan .IChan had located 12,000 kharghas, or felt tents of 
^^arluglis, equal to that number of families, on his eastern frontier to protect it 
from the incursions of the Chinese [Khita-fs], but he had latterly ill-treated 
them, and ihey had left his dominions, and retired into the territory of Eila- 
saghun. the particulars respecting which will be found in the account of the 
Gur iOians, farther on. 

Sultan Sanjar entered Samr]kand, and remained there a short time. It was 
at this period that, while occupied in the chase, the Sultan perceived a band 
of armed men lying in ambush in the Shikar-gah. or preserve. These w'ere 
seized ; and, they having coirfessed that Arsalan Khan had sent them thither, 
the Sultan proceeded to invest the ingi-ate within the walls of Samrljand, cap- 
tured him, and sent him away to Balkh, where he died. Some say his death 
was natural, but others, that the Sultan had something administered to him. 

During this reign, in the year 522 H., Agj^uz (jycl], the Qifni, with a host 
more numerous than ants or locusts, invaded the territory of Ka§lig 2 iar. Tire 
Wall of Kashgiar, AJimad, son of l^asan, collected his forces to repel the 
invaders. The two armies met within the frontiers of Kasb^ar, and an 
obstinate battle ensued, which, ended in favour of A^jimad. 

Who Atimad was is .not mentioned, but he was, doubtless, one of the 
Afrasiyabi family, subordinate to Arsalan as head of the house, and has, 
evidently, from the discrepancies above noticed, been taken for one of the 
sovereigns of this dynasty. 

Aghiiz, the Gliini, after the slaughter of great part of his army, took 
to flight ; and, after he had reached his capital, the name of which is not 
given, died of grief and chagrin. “The Gur according to the same 

authority, “ became his successor over the country of <2btn,” as will be 
presently mentioned. 

XIX. Hasan-TigiN, son of ’Alf, son of ’Abd-ul-Mumin [Alfi has, .son 
of ’Abd-ul-Mumin, son of ’All], famous under the name of Abu-l-Ma’alf, 
l^ulij-i-Tamgiaj, who likewise was of the same family, was, by command of 
Sultan Sanjar, raised to the sovereignty, but he died very shortly after. 

XX. Rukn-ud-Din, MahmOd KhAn. Atsalam’s ^n, and great nephew 
of Sanjar, who is mentioned in the Jami’-ut-TawartMl and in Alfi as the 
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rous, they began to act in a refractory manner. The 


KjhaKan, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad, son of the Bughi-a 
Khan TNo. X. Yafa’i says he was his great grandson], with the support of 
Sultan Sanjar was raised to the throne in 526 H,, and, in Ramazan 531 H., he 
encftuhtered the Gur Khan of the ]$Iara Khita-i in battle, within the limits of 
]Khujand. bvrt was defeated, and compelled to retire to Samr]cand. Sultan 
Sanjar advanced soon after to his assistance with his forces, but he also was 
overthrown [in 534 A., a.d. 1134. Guzidah and others say in 535 H. Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh says in 536 H.] by the Khita-?s under At ghan and Banfko, as 
has been already stated under Sanjar’s reign, at page t54, but, since that 
portion of this work was translated, some further particulars, tending to 
throw light on this subject, will be found in the notice of the Gur Elians 
farther on. 

Raglijd-ud-Dfn, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh. further states, that Sultan 
Itsuz [our author’s Utsuz], Khwarazm. Shah, in 547 H., marched against 
Sak'Uak — also written Sagk-nak, which lies north of Utrar, and other tracts, 
and also against Kamal-ud-D!n, Arsalan 'Khan, son of Ma^miud, the "Wali or 
ruler of Jund, who fled to Rudbar. Who he was is not said, but he is 
evidently one of the Afrisiyab family. He was induced to return, but was 
put to death 5 and Sultan Itsiz annexed Jund, which be gave to his own son, 
I-yal- Arsalan. The year above-mentioned is that in which the fikuzz acquired 
such predominance, but, according to some writers, and more correctly, the 
year previous to Sanjar’s falling into their hands. 

Maimiud Khan, forsaking country and possessions, after the victory of the 
!$[arg.-Khita-is. in 534 H., came into Khurasan along with Sultan Sanjar, and 
continued at his Court j and, subsequently, after the Sultan was taken captive 
by the Ghuzz, he was raised to the sovereigitty of jKhurasan. as a temporary 
measure. After his uncle’s' escape out of their hands, and his death soon 
after, Mahmud, in 552 H., for a time, again obtained the nominal 'sovereignty 
over Slurasan, but, after a stormy reign of five years and a half, in $57 H., he 
was deprived of his sight by Sanjar’s slave — Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, the A-inah-dar 
[See page 180], and died in 558 H. 

XXI, Tamctaj Khan, son of Mubamroad Kh an [but whether this is the 
same Muhammad, who is called Ahmad, and dethroned and again restored to 
sovereignty by Sultan Sanjar, is not stated], became 'Wali of Mawara-un-Nahr 
after Sultan Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Ghuzz, but he did not possess much 
grandeur or power, and his reign w’as a very stormy and agitated one. He 
was tributary to the Kar 5 Elita-js, who continued to hold sway in those 
parts, after Sanjar’s captivity, until finally driven out and expelled by Sultan 
Muhammad. I^warazm Shah. 

Tam^aj Khan was at length slain and his corpse cast info the desert by 
the Karluhs or Karlughs. This ha pened in 551 K., some say, in 550 ii. 

One author refers to a Tamghaj or Taghmaj Khan, named Ibrahim, son 
of Al-Husain [Al-^Iasan ?], as one of the Khans of Turkistau, who, when he 
became absolute, came to Samr^and, and dwelt there many years. He w.as 
a great patron of 'Ulama and other learned men, and wrote Kur’ans which 
were .sold, and the prices realized therefrom’ he subsisted on. He must be one 
and the same with the above, from the mention of Sanu'hand, although there 
IS a discrepancy with respect to his father’s name, and he too had a son, Khizr 
Khan, who is said to have been a Suljan of great pomp. Probably, Nos. X 
and XL are referred to. 
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period of the Sanjari empire had nearly reached its termi- 


I may also add that Tamghaj, the name of wliich often appears in this 
Section, is a territory of Tiirkistan, as well as a name given to rulers, and- that 
some writers state that it is the name— dynastic name, probably— of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yiighm3> which last word is also the name of an old 
city and tei'ritory in Turkistan. 

XXII. Jalal-ud-Din, 'AIi, son of Hasan-Tigin [Ragliid-ud^Dfn calls him 
^usain merely], son of ’Alt, son of 'Abd-ul-Mumin, who bore the title of 
Khizr Kh an — some say Jaghar Khan — with the support of the Gur Khan of 
the IKIara-iOiitri-fs, after Sultan Sanjar-’s defeat at K‘'^tran, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Mawara-un-Nahr. Kh,izr Khan, subsequently [in 553 H,] 
slew, in Khita it is said, Begh.u or Beghun Khan, the chief of the ^arlu^s or 
l^arlughs, and other chiefs of that tribe, then located in Mawara-un-Nahr, such 
as La-cliin Beg, and, the sons of the slain Begjih, fled to the Khwarazm 
territory, and connecting themselves with .Sultan I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm 
Shah, instigated him to attack Khi?r Khan, the Kh akan, as he is also styled 
— another title by which this dynasty is also called— of Samrkand, that is to 
say, Mawara-un-Nahr. This is a sufficient proof that the ralers were not 
KMughs. and that they were l- gh urs is utterly out of the question. 

I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm ^ah, accordingly, in the same year [553 H, — a.d. 
1158J, in Jam5di-ul-AkIlir, marched an army into Mawara-un-Nahr, ar- 
rived at Bukhara, and, from thence, moved tow-ards Samrkand. On the news 
of his movements reaching Khizr Khan, he at once summoned to his standard 
all the Tarakamah nomads of those parts, from the ^ara Kol or Black Lake, 
as far as Jund, and brought them to Samr]|cand. He mustered his forces on 
the bank of the Bagi-dad river in the Sug^d, near the capital, and within 
the walls of the city. He likewise sought aid from the ^Car.a-|yiita-is, who 
despatched to his aid the I-lak of the Turkan, but the JamP-ut- T a war! kh . and 
Rau?at-us-Safii, both style him the I-lak of the Tarakamah [plural of Turk- 
man, which, since they also considSr them Tiirk.s, or belonging to the Turk 
tribes, is much the same in signification], who, soon after arrived, with a force 
of 10,000 gallant men to the aid of Kili?r Shan, and, through the I-lakV 
endeavours, an accommodation was entered into, and the Khwarazm Shah re- 
tired into his own territory again. These vi'ere one portion only of the Sarlugh 
Turks, for Ibn-Dastali, in his account of the Jihuii, says, several rivers flow into 
the Jihun, among which is the considerable river called the Wakhsh river, 
which issues from the tract of country above the land of the Sarlugh Turks. 

The Begliu are often referred to by our author, after this period, in several 
places in this work, as being located in Wakhih and Ba(lal£h.siian [see note «, 
page 374, and page 494], and they .are the tribe of this same Beghu, the 
Karluk or Karlugh. The Qhuzz are also styled Beg^u, as previously stated 
in the account of the Turks, but these Begitu Karluglis are totally di.stinct from 
the Gh iizz. There are no such people, I beg leave to say, as “ Ghozzes," or 
“ G/uiz ” or “ G7{sses,” uor do ‘*u'e know that the Osmanli claim descent from 
the Ghozz,” any more than they do from the “ Kankulis,” but we know quite 
the contrary. 

SOlizr Sian, and his predecessor also, were tributaries of the Gfir Mans, 
as was likewise ’Usman, Khi5r’s successor 5 but the mention here, by different 
historians, of the I-lak of the Tarakamah or Turkan being sent the Gfir 
Khan hwiself to the assistance of Miff Man is very important, proving, as 
it does, what I was quite cognizant of before, how crude and erroneous aie 
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nation, and they broke out into rebellion. Sultan Sahjar 

the theories put forward by a writer — Mr. H. H. Howorth — who has been 
writing largely of late. on “ Mongols,” “Ghozzes,” “ Gusses,” and the like, and 
imagines that the [sic] Turkan,” of D’Ohsson, was one of the sovereigns 
of this dynasty I am here giving an account of, and that they were all styled 
“Arslan Khans,” i.e. “ Lion Khans,” when, out of the twenty-three sovereigns 
here mentioned, but three were styled Arsalan, i. e. Lion. The i-Iak-i-Turkan, 
or i-lak-i-Tarakamah, as he is also called, was certainly one of the descendants 
of Afrasiyab, and that was why the Gur Khan sent him to the aid of his kinsman, 
jKhizr Kha n [and he had good cause to hate [Karlu^s], and there were several 
others, too, who claimed similar descent, as well as the dynasty of the Bugera 
and i-lak Khans I have here given a brief account of. I-ghurs they certainly 
were not 

The i-lak-i-Turkan above refen-ed to is most -likely the very same person 
who, in 522 H. [a.d. 1128], gave up his authority to the Giir ^an, or other- 
wise his son or successor in that title. The former is the more probable. 
Tire length of his reign, which must have been considerable, is not given, 
neither the dale of his son’s succession. 

XXIII. Sultan ’Usman, son of Jalal-tid-Din, ’Alf, son of ^asan 
[Tigin] of the Bughra. jKhan .family, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
race, is styled Sul[an-us-Salatfn, is the last of this dynasty, but, at what period 
he attained the sovereignty, is not stated. As he had solicited a daughter 
from the Gur Shan, to whom he was tributary, in marriage, and been refused, 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, for that very rea.son, to spite the Giir 
Efctan, gave him a daughter of his own in marriage in 606 H. Great friendship 
and intimacy arose, in consequence, between Sultan ’Usman and hi.s father- 
in-law, but it developed into great resentment, ’U.gman abandoned the 
Sultin’s friendship and was going to ally himself again with the Ghr 'Sian. 
At last, Suitan Muhammad marched agaimt him, took Samrkiand, and secured 
the person of Sultan ’Usman. Sulj;an Muhammad was inclined to forgive 
him, but his own daughter, ’Usman’s wife, whose name was Kh an Malik, 
was against it, and, in 609 h., he was put to death, at her instigation, some 
sqy, by her command, and with him that dynasty became extinct. The length 
of his reign is not mentioned. 

From the account of ’Ugman in the notice of the ^^am-Slita-is farther on, 
considerable discrepancy will be noticed respecting his again attaching himself 
to the Gur Kh an after his alliance with the Suljan of lOiwarazm, and the 
Sultan’s occupying Samr^and, and the absolute contrary would appear to be 
the fact ; but, that something unpleasant did occur between him and iiis 
father-in-law, ’Ugman’s being removed from Samrl^and, and taking up his 
quarters at Khwarazm plainly show. 

Sultan ’Usman— said to have been a second Yusuf in beauty — it wa.s, who, 
when along with the Gur Khan’s army, interceded with the Kara- Kh ip-ts 
and saved Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muhammad-i-Sam, (a^urf, from captivity, 
and enabled hirti to escape from Andkhud, after his defeat there in 6o1e h. 
See page 480, 

Another proof that Turkistan was ruled by many petty princes is, that 
among the Maliks of the Dibit kingdom in Sultan Shams-\id-Dm. I-yal- 
timish’s reign, one was ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jani, a Prince of Turkistan~a refugee 
apparently— -but of what family he came is not mentioned. He subsequently 
gave considerable trouble, and was put to death in 634 H. See page 640, 
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marched to coerce them ; and Baniko of Taraz, from the 
side of Khita [the Kara-Khita-i territory — from Taraz] 
with a numerous army, advanced to encounter the Sultan, 
and a battle took place between that host of infidels and 
Sultan Sanjar. The army of Islam was defeated, and 
Turkan Khatun. who was the Sultan’s consort, became a 
captive [in the hands of the Khita4s].® After the Sultan 
retired, they [!] sought for peace, and sent back Turkan 
Khatun. and they obtained immunity. 

When the insurrection of the Ghuzz [tribe] of Khandan 
broke out and continued, and the dominion of Sanjar 
declined, as has been recorded, the Karah Khita-is 
acquired vast strength, and the Maliks of Turkistan, 
with their assistance, used to subdue each other, and were 
wont to send them riches, valuable gifts, and presents, in 
hope of their aid and help. Those Maliks continued to 
use their utmost endeavours in the subjection and destruc- 
tion of each other for so long a time, that the Karah 
Khita-is became rulers over the whole of them ; and, for a 
period of near eighty years and over, their power con- 
tinued. 

At first, when they became supreme, the chief men 
among them, in succession to each other, were several 
persons ; and those who lived near unto my own time, and 
of whom ! have heard from narrators, were I-ma, Sunkam, 
Arbaz, Tuma, and Baniko [of Taraz], and their sovereign 
was a woman, and, at last, after that female, there was a man, 
and his title was “ the Gur Kh an.” and they were wont to 
style him “ the Khan-i-Khanan.” ® Some have related that 

Another is mentioned as holding Utrar, and another Jund, during SuHan 
’Usman’s reign over Mawara-un-Nahr. 

^ See also the accoifnt of the rulers of Sijistan and Nxmroz, page 188. 
y Some copies of tlie text, as in the account of Sultjan Sanjar’s reign, where 
tlie particulars of these events will be found [page 154], have Khatlan, some 
Khandan. Here, the former is correct: there the latter. The Ghuzz or 
Ghuzz— > or jjt — [it would require a good deal of “twisting” to turn their 
name into the iurpossible one of ‘*Gufses”J came into the Musalman terri- 
tories from Khandan. which is on the frontiers of Chin or China, but, when 
they revolted against Sultan Sanjar, they were dwelling in Kha tlan. whence the 
confusion, and only crossed the Ji^un towards the close of Sanjar’s reign, prior 
to his defeat by them. See notes ®, page 374, page 424, and ^ page 426, 

8 Which is the Persian translation of the title “'Gur Sian.” Mr. H. H. 
Howorth in his book on the “ Mongols Proper” page 719, has the following : — 
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this Gur Khan had, secretly-j become a Musalman, but 
God knows the truth in this matter. It is agreed, however, 
that the first among them [the Karah Khita-! rulers] were 
just sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, 
and used to treat Muhammadans with great reverence, show 
respect Unto ecclesiastics, and used not to consider tyranny 
and violence allowable towards any created being.® 

“ Colonel Yule adds, ‘the tendency to swelling titles is always to degenerate, 
and, when the value of Khan had sunk, a new form, KMn-Khdmin, was 
devised at the court of Dehli, and applied to one of the high-officers of state.’” 
Here we have the “new devised form” as early as 1259 A. l)., nearly three 
centuries before the first Mughal Sultan of Dihli appeared in India. The title 
of Kh, an-i-Khanan — Khan 0/* Khans — is not at all uncommon, and is frequently 
mentioned in histories centuries before any Mugiials reigned at Dilhi. 

Surgeon-Mayor Bellew, the Historian of the Kashghar Mission of 1873, 
has fallen into error in his account of the “ Gorkhan ” from the “ Tabctiti 
N’dsari,''' and other works quoted by him, for he makes out, in the first place 
[page 132], that the “Kara Khitay,” who “came to the cities of CuKiligh 
and Balasghun, took the government upon themselves ” from “the Afrasyab 
IPrinces descended from lylik Marzf [wV],” and “kept it for eighty and odd 
years,” and then tells us that “their cyders in succession were Ayma, and 
Sangpni, and Arbar, and Tana, and Taynko, and then a queen who was suc- 
ceeded by Gorkhan.” All this is different from the Tabafcat-i-Nasirf, of 
which this work is a Translation. 

® It- would tend, probably, to elucidate the above statement, and to correct 
some of oiir author’s errors and shortcomings, if I gave, here, a brief account of 
the dynasty known as the Gur Khans of Knra-Khitae or Karah-Kliita. 

The original country of these rulers is Khita or Kkita«> which consists of 
several vast tracts of tevritoiy ; and the designation of Kfaita differs according 
to the different races who speak of it. For example, “that great and famous 
country which has always been the seat of government of powerful sovereigns, 
and is so at present [when the Fanakatf wrote 578 years ago], is called by the 
people themselves— uyicb. ]^an-2ju Khan.^E:ue— and the Mugiials 

call it wy/V—Jakut or oy»L--Jah-kut. The Hindus call it Chin, while we, 
in Mawara-un-Nahr, term it Khita and Khitae. 

“There is another country of great extent, to the east of Khita inclining 
south— S.E.— which theCkinis [Cliihcse] call by the name ofuy*. or [?]— 

but the Mughals style it vjlbiSj~and the Hindus, M aha- Ch in [hot Ma-Chtn J, 
which is to say CJlin-i-Biizurg, or Great China.” [That Khutan was ever 
called Chin or Ma-Chtn, as Remusat is said to have stated, cannot be shown, 
but it formed part of the Chinese empire]. 

“To the north ofKhita thereare certain tribesof Sahra-Ni.ihinan [Nomads] 
whom they [the Khita- is] call jidan or Jaidan, and the Murals know them by 
the name of Kara-Siita-i or Black Khi.ta-i. The great barrier or wall separates 
jOiitae from the lands of the Turks and Nomads, ” It must be borne in mind 
that it is a custom among eastern people to distinguish countries, and sometimes 
people, by the epithets of white— # and and black— Azra or karc^h, 

the foi-mer name being given to the most extensive or fertile countries, and most 
civilized peoplej and the latter to the poorest and least fertile countries, and the 
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Upon several occasions the armies of these rulers had 


less civilized people. The same may be remarked with respect to the' terra, 
sur^-nl — red-faced, that is to say, honourable, of good fame, and siydh-ru — 
black -faced, meaning disgraced or dishonoured. 

“ The dwelling-places or lands of the Jidan tribe adjoin the plains, wilds, or 
steppes of Mugbialistan ; and, on one occasion, a person of the Jidan tribe 
rebelled, seized*, the sovereign of Khita. and became Badghah himself. For 
several generations his descendants reigned. They were afterwards ousted by 
another person, and the Altan Khans, who were finally overthrown by the 
Chingiz Khan, and his son, Uktae ^fa’an, were his descendants.” 

The family of the person who afterwards rose to sovereignty with the title of 
the Gur Klian [“Gorkhan,” “Kawar” and “Gawer,” and “Kur, a form of 
Gur Khan,” and the like, of European authors, and some European, trans- 
lators, are entirely wrong] was named 11 . — K;tiMKiN or i^oMKiN Tae- 

GHU or Taya-ghu. also written yiU. — Rushtin or Koshtin Tae-]^Q, or 

Taya-kn [the Yeilu Taishi probably of D’Ohssonj, which names might vary a 
little more according to the vmvd points, but not tlie consonants, except that 
j and ^in the middle or end of a word are interchangeable, and that Turks, 

Tartars, and Mugjials, change p and t into b and d occasionally. I have read 
the above words according to the usages of the Persian language. ICum^:fn :| 

Tae^gliu’s family was one of distinction in those parts, and, long befoi'e the 
time of the Qliingiz EJian, and antecedent to the rise of the sovereigns of the 
Khurjah or KKorjah — — dynasty [Corea of Europeans is here referred to], 
forced, tnrough the vicissitudes of destiny, he left his native country along wilh 
80 persons of different tribes or families, and took up his dwelling— pitched his 
tents — within the borders of ]K;irViz or IJiirl^iz, respecting which see the account 
of the Turks at page 876. This tract is generally mentioned along with Ting^ut 
by most of the authors I have quoted in my note on the descent of the Turks, 

Tattars, and Mughals. 

Some again say that these 80 persons -Sirere his own family and kin, and that 
they were accompanied by their dependents and followers, who made up a 
considerable number, and, from their proceedings, this last statement appears 
the more correct of the two. 

The Kara-Khita-i fugitives assailed the people of those parts— or 
]^ir!feiz — and were themselves attacked in return, and hard pressed. On this 
account the Kara- Rh ip-is moved aw'ay from those tracts, and entered the 
territory of I-mil— (J- jJ or I-mil — J..1— or the territory on the river of that 
name, and there founded “a dty,” in, and about which, the Gur Sian being 
an exceedingly just and efficient ruler, some 40,000 families, Turks, and num- 
bers of others, soon gathered around him. The remains of that city, the name 
of which is not given, were- still to be traced at the time the Histories I take 
this account from were written, but, in the time of Mfrza Muliammad i^iaidar, 
the author of the Tarfki-i-Rasjiid!. who wrote subsequently— whose work I 
have partly translated,* and of which more hereafter — neither traces of this plape 
nor of the city of Eilasa-gisun were known. 

Subseqxiently, the'Kara-Khita-is moved from the territory of I-mil, be- 
cause it could not contain them, they had multiplied so greatly, and 
advanced towards the boundary of the Bilasa-^un territory. This city— 

Bilasa-ghun— the Mughals, subsequently, but long previous to the days of 
•Amir Timur, styled Ku or Sfeu and Aj;u or Aghu-Baligh, that is to say, 
according to the ^abib-us-Siyar, and some other works, the pleasant, good, or 
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crossed the river Jihun, and had made raids upon the fron- 

beaiitiful city. The ruler of that tract of country was a person who claimed 
descent from Afrasiyab, but whose name is never once mentioned, and he pos- 
sessed neither power nor grandeur ; and the Turk tribes of Karluk or Ifar- 
lugli— whose immigration thither has been recorded in the account of Arsalan 
Khan — and l^ankulf, who were dwelling in those parts [and also the Khifchak 
tribes, according to another writer, only Khifchak or Kibchah is not the actual 
name of any tribe, but a tract of country], having withdrawn their allegiance 
from him, used to resist his officers, harry his people and followers, carry off 
their flocks and herds, “and were wont to act as wolf and fox,” 

This Amir of Bilasa-ghun, as previously shown, was a totally different 
person from either of the rulers mentioned in the accovmt of the Afrasiyabf 
dynasty of kings just recorded, for all the accounts given by different writers, 
and what has been slated respecting the IXth and Xth sovereign of that 
dynasty, tend to show that, besides that dynasty, there were several other 
Khans, who' appear to have been, in some way, subject to them j and our 
author, in several places, as well as other writers, confirms this, as in the 
following examples. 

At page 51, our author mentions “thenilers of the AfrasiyEbi dynasty of 
kings,” and one as “the Great Khan.” thus .showing that there were lesser 
Elans. At page 84 he mentions, “E^adr Khan.” and “the Khans of the 
Turks,” and “ the Khahans of Turkistan.” Saljuk: also is said [see note 3 , 
page 1 1 7] to have descended from Afrasiyab. Again, at page 118, our author 
says “all the Maliks of Turkistan and the Afrasiyabi rulers” were afraid oi 
the son of Saljuk ; and, at page 121, “ ’Alt Tigin, the late ruler of Bukhara, 
who was one of the Afrasiyabi Elans,” is referred to. At page 133, he 
informs us that Sultan Alb- Arsalan “led an army into TurkistSn and Turan, 
and the Maliks of Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority,” and, on the next page, that he had reached the frontiers of Kasjj- 
ghar and Bilasa-ghun, in 453 or 454 H,, when he had to hasten to the 
Khalifah’s succour. At page 137 he says Malik Shah brought under his sway 
“the whole of the countries of Turkistan,” A.t page 260 also, our author 
states that “the Sultan [Muhamtaad, Khwarazm Shahl set out towards 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan; and, tfu whole of the Maliks and Sulp,ns of 
the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held territory in the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr 
and Farghanah, presented themselves before him,” and this was immediately 
before the total downfall of the Gur Khan and his dynasty. All this, and 
what has been already related, certainly does not show that “the Afrasiab 
dynasty is a mistake,” as a recent writer, merely because he has not found any- 
thing about them in the foreign translations to which he alone has access, 
supposes. 

The Amir of Bilasa-giiun, unable to coerce these Turks— -the E^arlugis and 
Kan^ulis— hearing of the arrival in his vicinity of the Gur Kh an, the plenitude of 
his pow'er, and the number of his dependents and followers, despatched envoys 
to him to state his own weakness, and inability to keep the :§[arlug3is and 
Kanhulis in subjection, and to invite him to move towards his capital, that he 
might cede unto him his territories;, and release himself from the troubles and 
sorrows of his present state, and his people be protected. 

Before I proceed farther it may be well to say .something on the geography 
of these parts, as described by Oriental authors, and also to refer to some 
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tiers of Khurasan, and had ravaged Upper Khurasan lying 

statements on the subject which have recently appeared in the Geographical 
Magazine, and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and more par- 
ticularly because the geography of these parts refers as much to the notice of 
the Afrasiyabi Maliks, of ryhom I have just given an account, as to the Kara'- 
Slip-ts, and will tend to elucidate the history of both dynasties. 

In the Geographical Mccgazine for December, 1874, page 389, is an article or 
letter on '■'•Bala Sagun and Karakorum,^'' referring to a “brochure of Professor 
V. Grigoreif, on the Kh,ans of Turkistan, who quotes, the Chronicle of “ Der- 
vish Akhmed Effendi ” [probably meant for Darwesh Ahmad Afandi,— there is 
no such a name as Akhmed] from a Turkish translation, in which it is said that 
“The capital of their dominions was at first the city of Balasagun, but after- 
wards Bukhara and Samarkand. They began to rule over Mavrennahr in the 
year 383 (993 A.D.), and their dynasty came to an end in 609 (1212 A.D.). 
Their main possessions were : l. Bala Sagun, which was their capital, situated 
at the beginning of the 7th climate in 102° of Long, and 48° of Lat., not far 
from Kashghar, and considered from of old the old boundary city of Turkis- 
tan } 2. Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate in 120° of Long, and 
45° of Lat.j it is also called Ardukend, Stc. } 3. Khotan, in the most distant 
part of Turkistan, Long. 170°, and Lat. 42°; 4. Marahorum; 5. Taraz', 
6. all three important cities.” 

This statement is tolerably correct, according to the Oriental geographers, 
with a few exceptions. They could, not possibly have begun to reign over 
MawarS-un-Nahr in 383 H., because “the Great Khan” did not take pos- 
session permanently of Bukhara until the nth month of 389 H,, up to which 
time, the Samanis mled over Mawam-un-Nahr [See page 52 of this trans- 
lation]. 

In no histories, however, that I have met with, and they are not a few, is 
such a statement made as that, “at first, the city of Bala Sagun [What has the 
“Effendi Akhmed” done with the gh^ in the name Bilasa-ghun? He is not 
likely to have written it with simple g any more than he would write Ahmad 
with M,] was the capital,” and afterwards Bukhara and Samrhand. Bilasa- 
ghun continued to be the capital of a branch of the family up to 522 H., when it 
was given up to the Kara-Khita-is. The Afrasiyabi began to reign centuries 
before 383 H. Without referring at all to pre-Muhammadan times, we find a 
Turk dynasty, the ruler of which is styled Khahan^ as the Afrasiyabi kings are 
also sometimes called, at Samr^and and Bukhara when the 'Arabs first crossed 
the Jihun, and they are, doubtless, ond and the same. The first we hear of 
them in Muhammadan times is during the period of the early 'Arab governors 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, previous to the time of the Tahiris and Samanis, but the 
earliest date mentioned is about the year 53 or 54 H., when Muhallab made a 
raid on Biikham. In 77 H., the people ol the Sughd of Samrhand are men- 
tioned, and their Malik, TarMtim by name. Inroads were made into Far- 
ghanah by the 'Arabs in 87 H., and a treaty was entered into with the Turks. 
In III II., the Turks issued from the tracts north of BuJsliarl and Samr^and, 
and invaded iOiurasan, but the Khahan of the Turks was routed by Junaid. 
Soon after, the Khahan again returned with a great army, and the 'Arab Amir 
of Samrhand had to render aid to Junaid, but nothing decisive was effected. 
Then followed the rise of Abu-Muslim, when the tots east of the Jihto were 
little thought of, the rise of the Tahiris and SSmanis followed, who forced the 
Turks back from Mawara-un-Nahr, but, in 367 H., Shams-ud-Daulah, the 
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on the bank of the Jihun, and the confines of Balkh. 


I-lak Hhan of the Turks, entered Mawaia-un-Nahr, as already stated in the 
account of them. In no history is Bilasa-ghun mentioned as iheir capital^ but 
Kashghar is constantly referred to as such. Ahmad, the first of the Sanaanis 
[See page 28], who died jn 261 H.,held Far^anah, §hasli, and Isfanjab — 
most of the people of which were Ghuzz. and Khalj Turks, who had embraced 
the Musalman faith — together with Kaghghar and Turkistan to the frontier of 
Chin, and this shows where some- of the Turk tribes were located at that 
period. In 280 H., Isma’il,- Samani, made a raid upon the country of the 
Turks, took their chief town, the name of which, unfortunately, is not men- 
tioned, and carried off great booty arid a vast number of captives ; but it 
appears that, the more the Samanis turned their attention to Bihurasan. the 
stronger grew the Tnrks beyond the Sfhun. On disturbances arising in the 
Samatif empire, from the time of Amir Nuh, the IXth of that dynasty, the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks began to meditate conquests in Mawara-un-Nahr, and, 
in 383 H,, the son and successor of the I-lak Eihan— Abu-Musa-i-Harun. the 
Eughra Khan— determined to attack Bukhara, hut he did not retain possession 
of it. Three sovereigns of the Samani dynasty I'eigned after 3S7 H. The 
former date was about seven years after the widow, Alan-]Efuwa, gave birth to 
the “ .sons of light.” 

It is amusing to read the various theories put forth with regard to the site 
of Bilasa-ghun, and the derivation of its name. 

In the Geographical Magasme for June, 1874, -we are told, in a paper by 
Mr. Robert Michell, who quotes M, Paderin, that “ Bela-sagun, ” as he styles 
it, is indifferently called Kara-Korum, Kara-Klierem, Kara-Koram, and Kara- 
Khelin, and that, “by Muhammadan writers, it is called Urdu Balik (D’Ohs- 
son, Hist, des Mongols, t. i, p. 76) or Belasagun, now written [by whom ?] 
Balgasun, w'hich M. Semenof explains is only a title.” 

This may be dismissed as simple nonsense, Bilasa-g^jun and ]^ara-![furam 
are totally distinct places. 

In the same Magaisiae for July, 1874, p. 167, Colonel Yule, C.B., referring 
to the above, says “ That Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol Bal- 
ghassun, or ‘city or royal residence,’ as is Intimated in the same passage, 
seems highly probable,” but he thinks that it is “greatly to be questioned” 
whether “ Belasaghun was the same as Karakoram By the story Bela- 

saghun should lie somewhere between these (tire Caspian, Aral, and Jaxartes) 
and Imil,” &C. 

Who is the authority that “ Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol 
Balghassun ’’ is not mentioned, nor do I think any Eastern author Avill be found 
to contain such a statement for reasons I shall mention farther on. . 

In the aiext month’s Geographical Magazine Mr. Michell again informs us 
that the correct version of the previous quotation is taken- from M. Semiinof’s 
Russian edition of part of Ritter’s ^sia as follows : — “ Muhammadan writers 
call this ancient capital of the Turlts [Korin, or Kholin, or Kara-Korum] 
Ordu-Balig [D’Ghsson, Hist, des Mongols] or Belasagun [Balgassun], which, 
however, is only its title.” 

I certainly should like to know the name of any Muhammadan author who 
has made such an astounding assertion. 

Farther on Mr. Michell says ; “In conclusion, I would suggest that Pinjan, 
near Turfaij, which is, too, situated near a lake [But who says the capital of 
the idak Khan, the Afiiisiyabi Malik, was near a lake ?] may be the ancient 
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Tirmid, Amud/ Tal-kan, Guzarwan [also Juzarwan] and 

1 Probably Amui, or Amuiahj a town on the banks of the Jihun, a place 
frequently mentioned in history, and which gives the name of Amu, x^mun, or 
Amuiah to the river Jihfni, which separates j^urasan and I-ran from Turan 
and Turkistan, the signification of wdiich words are, full, replete, running over, 
full to the brim. 

The inroads of ! 5 ara-Kh,ita-is into ETi urasan refer to the time of the 
^warazmi rulers, particularly Sultan Shall. See note page 245, 


Balga-sun meaning “guarded refuge,’' and Sun being, perhaps, an 

objective case, and derived from Su, water,” &c. 

Such a situation for Bilasa-ghun is scarcely possible. 

In- the next number of the Geographical Magazine, for September, 1874, 
Colonel Yule again writes, referring to the above, “ Balghasun is a Mongol 
word apparently meaning city ” (perhaps “ walled city,” but I have no access 
to a dictionary), and, in a foot-note, adds: “It is, I presume, a derivative 
firom Baligh, Asun one sees in a common Mongol termination, but I do not 
know its force.” 

We are not informed who says “ Balghasun ” is a Mongol word, but con- 
sidering that we only hear of it through the Musalman writers, who give us 
the account of the Gur Khan, and the battle between the Sulpn of Khwarazm 
and the Kara-Khita-fs. and before the irruption of the Mughals. is it likely 
to be “a Mongol word”? It appears also to have been entirely overlooked 
with regard to these theories, that the Mughals did not dwell in cities, towns, 
or houses, but in felt tents. 

Asun is certainly a Mughal, or Turkish name, as in Ta-ir Asun who was 
chief of the tirhar Marktt tribes, and some others. 

I shall have something more to say respecting K^ra-Kuram under tjktae 
Ka’an’s reign. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, of the late Kashghar Mission, informs us that 
“ Balasaghun,” is “the Kdbaligh of the Moghol” ! 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in the Geographical Magazine, for December, 1874, 
p. 389, is quite correct in supposing that Bilasa-g^un is not a Mughal name, 
but it certainly does not come from Persian “(Ja/a,” upper, as he supposes, 
because the second letter in that Persian word is alif—\ — — whilst the second 
letter in — also written with j — k — ^for ^ — ^which is pronounced, 

according to the vowel points mentioned in explanation of it — Bilasa-ghun— 
is J— and, without doubt, this place was a long way west of 

Kuram, and more to the south. 

Colonel Yule, in “a note” to Mr. E. Schuyler’s “letter,” says, Juwaine’s 
expression as given by D’Ohsson conveys the impression that the name 
“ Gubalih’’ was given to the city by the “ Mongols” of the “ Ghinghiz age,” 
and that ^‘Balghasun" alone could not have been the earlier name of the 
city, meaning as it does merely “city,” and that “Gubalik” may be a clerical 
error for Armalik, and may indicate Cob'alek {or Gubalik) was the same as 
Almalig,'* &c. 

It is very certain that the Mughals called BilSsa-^un Ghu-Balik or Balf^ 
with the guttural gh, and jl and ^ being interchangeable— or ^ — 
and the Juwaini says so as well as many others, but neither “Gubalik,” 
“Armalik,” “Cobalik," nor “Balghasun.” Bilasa-gj^un was certainly its 
previous name, and by no other was it known, according to the histories avail- 
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able, until the Mu^ak gave it a name among themselves, but I look upon the 
Mughal name as merely a by-name. The city did not lose its previous name 
in consequence of this by-name, but it is scarcely mentioned after its sack by the 
army of the last Gur Khan, and it was subsequently destroyed by the Mughals 
at the time of the Chingiz Khan’s irruption into Islam, The meaning 
assigned to Ghu by Oriental writers is “good,” “fine,” “pleasant,” &c.,-and 
Baligh signifies “city”— -as Bish-Baligh, Khan-Baligh. Mau-Bali gh. and the 
like, but Gh u alone does not mean “goodz-i^,” “Rnectfy,” nor “beautiful 
city." . 

Mr. H, . H. Howorth has been writing voluminous articles lately on “ Avlie 
Ata,” the “Khara Khitais,” “Balasagun,” and other kindred subjects, but, 
to judge from them, he appears to change his opinions, as well as his proper 
names, with each fresh one. 

In the Geographical Magazine, for July, 1S75, p. 217, he writes with reference 
to “Balasagun" that “Gu-Balik” is the literal imnslatmi oi 

on the Chu,’* and he follows one of the writers just referred to, and says that 
“Balasagun” [all three writer mentioned spell the woi’d differently, it will 
be observed] “ vwrely means city,'' and that “ Balasagun is a wholly indefinite 
term.” In this last opinion I do not by any means agree with him. What 
more definite name is required I cannot conceive : it is as definite as Samr^^and 
or Bukhara. But in what tongue does “G?<-BaHk” mean only “city”? 
This is diametrically opposed to Colonel Yule’s theory. 

In the Geographical Magazine, for December, 1875, P* 37^, Mr. Howorth 
makes a very “ bold guess ” indeed “ that Kay'alik is no other than Go-ialig 
[w] i.e. Beautiful City," and so — as he states above that “Balasagun,” which 
is “a wholly indefinite name,” and “only means city,” is “Gu-Balik” — Bilasa- 
ghfm and E^ayalik must, consequently, be one and the same place, while, oh 
the very same page, Blayalik, the existence of which is undoubted, long before 
the Kara-Khita-is were heard of in that part, is supposed to be “ a cityor 
town of their foundation.” In the map to his book, “ The Mongols Proper," 
however, “Bilasaghun” and “Kabalik (KayaJikj” are some 500 miles apart I 

On that same page it is also said that KayMik is no doubt compounded of 
the well known Turkish particle baligh or town, but in the % R. As. Soc., 
voL viii., part ii., p. 275, he writes ; *‘The site of Balasaghun has been much 
debated. It wa.s the capital of the ancient Turkish Kham of Turkistan. .... 
It merely means city." 

Again, in the f. R. As. Soc., p. 277, we have : Another important town 
of the Kara Khitaes was Kayalik or Kabalik .... which name is not impro- 
bably a corruption of Kobalik or Kabalik,” and, “ the present Russian station 
of Kopal” is supposed to be its site. 

In the same paper, page 267, “Bish-balig” is said to mean “six courts,” 
which consisted of towns,” but what authority exists for this last state- 
ment is not said. At pages 6 and 21 <jf his Mongols Proper" we are 
informed that “Urumtsi” is “Bishbalig,” and in the map prefixed to it we 
have “Bishbalig (Urumchi)}” but at page 737 it is stated that “ Piechipali is 
no doubt Bishbalig,” and at page 165 it is “ Bish Balig, the capital of Uiguria.” 

Another writer says the word si^fies ^^fwe towns," which is correct, for dish, 
in Turki, means yf&i?. 

The “Afrasiab dynasty” is also believed, by Mr. Howorih, “to be a 
mistake,” in reference to the KJians of Turkistan [whom I Irave, I think. 
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Nahr, Farghanah, and Khwarazm, and some parts of 

shown to be substantially palpable sovereigns], contrary to every Muliammadan 
writer, who has written on the subject, without exception, although, in another 
place {Geog. Mag. for July, 1875, p. 217], we have “the descendant of 
Afrasiab, who was deprived of his title of Khan, leaving him only that of ‘ Ilh 
Turkan I ’ ” 

In another place this very “Ilk” Khan, or “Ilk Turkan,” is said to be 
“one of the Lion Khans — Lion Hoei or Lion Uighurs of Visdelu, whose 
northern capital was Almaligh, a well known city in the middle age history of 
Central Asia, which is said to mean City of Apples ” [there is no balig^, how- 
ever, in the word], but in what tongue is not said. ... “ It is fixed on the 

site of the modern [!] city of Old Kuldja, on the river Hi,” but who fixed it is 
not said. In Col. Walker’s last TVIap (1875) Kuldja figures as //// 

Aline or two after we have, “I have no doubt, therefore, that it was its 
chief [the chief of Almaligi,], the Lion Khan of the Uighurs,” &c., . . , the 
metropolitan city of the Lion Khans,” &c., &c. See No.s. IX. and X. of that 
dynasty, note to page 905. 

Page 277, of the same paper, the writer says : — “ The deposed Khan of Turkis- 
tan had his seat of empire at Samarkand,” it was at “ Bilasagun " before, and, 
just above, p. 269, “Almaligh” was “ the metropolitan city” ; and, by way 
of improving this, at page 272, I find that “At Khan” [At Khan— the 
]^ara-KJiita-I, who, with Eaniko of Taraz, fought the battle with Sultan 
Sanjar] “is probably the dispossessed Khan of Turkistan,” his “Ilk Khan,” 
and, at p. 282, that “the old royal race of the Turkish Sultans of Turkistan 
still held subordinate authority at Samrkand ” ! ! In no History is the chief of 
Bilasa-ghun ever styled Sullan, which was the title of the head of the 
Afmsiyabi dynasty. 

So the upshot of all this is that the AfrnsiyabJ dynasty is “ a mistake,” and 
yet t|iey are said to have reigned at three different capitals -Bilasa-gifeun, 
Almaligh, and Samrkand, and also to have “held sway at Kashgar,” to be 
“descendants of Afrasiab,” also “Lion Uighurs” [I-^urs], and of “the 
old royal race of Turkish Sul[ans,” and yet also “Karluk.s.” What a 
tissue of mistakes and inconsistencies have we here ! See also the note on 
Kpghluk farther on. 

I have already alluded to some of these statements in my account of the 
Afrasiyabt dynasty. 

Mr. Howorth’s latest theory \_Geog. Mag. July, 1878] is that “ Kenchak,” 
which Mr. Schuyler has “ identified” with Merke, “seems to mark the site of 
the famous capital of the Klara Khitai, L’alasaghun, which has been the 
subject of much controversy 1” 

With re.spect to the situation of Almaligi, I have found some scanty 
particulars, which fix its position tolerably clearly. On the occasion of 
Timur’s moving into Mugjbialistan from Samri:and, in 791 H., he crossed the 
Sil?un at Tagh-kand, and reached the Issi-Kol— J/" — L e. Issig^-Kol — 
JjT ^-.1— where he Was joined by tire troops which, had moved from Andigan 
thither. Having remained there for a time to perfect his arrangements, the 
force set out by the 'IMak or Pass of Arjatn or Irjatu, plundering and 
slaughtering the enemy on both sides of its route, until, having passed 
AlmaligJi, it crossed the river Ilih — swimming its horses, and 
reached the l^ara-tal, &c., and no river Qiu is at all referred to. The Kara- 
tal river rises about twenty or twenty-five miles west of Alten-imel [the Altan 
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Khurasan also, used to send them tribute ; and, upon 


I-mil ?] of Col. Walker’s map, in Lat. 44° xo', Long. 78° lo’, and falls into the 
Tin-^iz, or Din-giiiz, or Lake Balkash, So Almaligli is to be looked for, or 
rather its site, to the west of the river -Ilih, and nearer Almati than “ New 
Khulja.” 

In looking for sites of such places, it appears to me that sufficient allowance 
is not made for the phy.sical changes which may have taken place during six 
centuries. In one great ti-act of country, in particular, as I shall presently 
show, a vast desert has existed for some centuries, where, previously, many 
flourishing cities stood; but the sites even of the cities of Bilasa-ghfin. l^ayalik, 
Bigi-bali^, and Almaligh, were entirely unknown upwards of three centuries 
since. Landmarks have disappeared, and hence people look elsewhere than in 
this desert for lost cities, in many instances. I may also again mention here 
.that our author’s i^abalik— jlU— at page 154 is incorrect, The. copyists of 
the different M^S, wrote m for — and such an error has occurred in other 
Histories than his carelessly copied. The city^s name is properly jilLs accord- 
ing to other authorities, and the place certainly lay south of the Uluglj Ta|i, 
or Thianshan mountains, but near them. 

I will now give a few particulars as to what the Muhammadan authors, 
and some old travellers say, respecting the geography of the pai’ts herein 
referred to. 

In Astley’s Collection — <^ 4 ^ — is said to be 26“ W. of Pekin, 

and rather more than 44° N. of the equator, and about a degree N. of Turfan 
— — while ^ara-l^urara is said to be Io° W. from Pekin, and about the 
same distance as Bish-Baligii N. of the line. The I-gli.ur country formerly 
seems to have included the provinces of Turfan and Kh amil, or at least the 
middle portion near Turfan, within eight or nine leagues of which was their 
capital called Ho-cbew by the Chinese, but, as previously mentioned, the moun- 
tain [range], of i^ara-Kuram was about the centre of it. Whether Plo-chew is 
Bish-Bali^ — which was a well known place long after the Muglial invasion — ■ 
or whether the last was another capital to the N. of Turfan, as Gaubil men- 
tions, is difficult to say. The I-ghurs were masters of a portion of th^ 
adjacent parts of Tattary to the sources of the Irti^ and Mount Altai [Altan 
mountains], as were the IKarghiz. 

Abu-l-Fida says Bilasa-ghun is near Farab or Utrar — a totally different 
place from, Far-yab in the territory of Balkh, hut Abu-l-Fida blunders often. 
The authors quoted in Astley say the correct name is Y alasa-ghun, or “ Good 
Town,” not Bilasa-ghun, and that B and Y in the Arabic are easy to mistake, 
This is true, but the mistake here is their own. Bilasa-ghun is also said to be 
‘ ‘ still in existence [its ruins?] in Little Bukhaiia — iKichik Bukhara, or the western 
part of the KasJighar territory, as at present constituted— near the borders of 
the Greater Bukharia and the country of the Kalima]j:s, and one of the principal 
entrances on that side into Great Bukharia.” Others again say that it was 
near Kashghar. as DarweSh Ahmad, quoted by Prof. Grigoreif, also says, and 
some, more to the N., near Utrar or Fam,b, in Turkistan. 

Others again seem to consider that the town which appears in some maps as 
“ Turkistan a very unusual, and I think impossible name for either a town 
or city, but not for a country— is no other than Bilasa-ghun, but this cannot be 
right, I shall have something to say about this town of “ Turkistan ” farther 
on Some call the former place “ Turan which gives name to the country,” 

That portion of the Great Desert of Kob, or Shamo, W. of the ilKara Muran 
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several occasions, they had made captive and carried off 
Musalmans from those tracts. 

or Hohang-Ho, is said to be called Kara-Khipe— because the Kbi tri.fs 
dwelt so long in that part, and herein the empire of the Kin, or 
Western Lyau of the Chinese writers, appears to have been founded. It is 
farther east and farther south than what appears in some recent maps as 
“ Karakhitai.” 

Another writer plainly states that “Farab is a city of Turkistan totm’w 
Chach. i. e. Ch aj or Tash-kand and Bilasa-ghun, both of which are cities of 
Turkistair, and that it is the name of the territory likewise in which it is 
situated,” and, farther, that the word signifies “lands cultivated by artificial 
irrigation by means of rivei-s or /sarises — subterranean canals — in distinction to 
lands irrigated naturally by rain.” According to this, Bilasa-ghun must be 
looked for to the northward of Taslr-Vand. 

It may also be well to mention what the Oriental geographers mean by 
the term Mawara-un-Naiir, the Gi'eat Bukharia of old European writers 
and travellers. The term is neither “ equivalent to Doub,” nor to “ Mesopo- 
tamia,” but simply “that which is beyond the river,” i. e. the Jihiin, Amufah, 
or Oxus— -Z'miJ-Oxus. It has the territory of Tash-i:and on the N., Balkh 
on the S,, Khwarazm oir the W., Farghanah on the E., and Samr^and is its 
capital. 

“Farghanah, which is the name of a countiy [not of the city of Shohand 
as it is made to appear in Col. Walker’s map], is hounded on the W, by 
Samr[rand and its district, E. by Kashg^iar, S. by the Kohistan of Badakh- 
ghan, and, although the parts bounding it to the N,, previous to the ninth 
century of the H., were in a flourishing condition, and contained places such 
as Almriligh-- — Alamatu or Almatu— yUB — and Banki-— — other- 
wise Taraz— j[,i» [no Bilas.a-g 3 iuu is referred to], yet now, through the passage 
of the Uzbaks, it lias become desolated. The river Sihun, also called the 
Ab-i- KJi ujand, flows through it, enters Turkist.an, and becomes lost in the 
sands.” There is no mention whatever made of the ’Aral Lake or Sea in the 
works I am quoting. 

“ In the territory of Farghanah there arc seven large and small cities, five 
to the S., and two to the N. of the Sihun: — i. Andi'gan [Andijan of the 
’Arabs], a very strongly fortified place ; 2. Ugh; 3. Marghanian [,«Vy,U^ — 
Marghilan of the maps], seven farsakhs W. of Andigan; 4. Khujand, N. of 
which is a mountain called Mu^al-Tagh in which much firuMk and other 
valuable things are found ; $. Akhshi, on the N. side of the Sihun [the Aksi 
of maps], which, with the exception -of Andigan, is the largest place in 
Farghanah; 6. Shash. a very old place, now [old] Tagh-kand. It is also 
called Chach and Qhaj [incorrectly Jaj] ; 7. Uz-gand.” Khokand is not 
mentioned, it being a comparatively modem place. 

Farghanah, Mawara-un-Nabr, and Turkistan, are all separate territories. 

“Turkistan is mostly in the sixth climate, including Farab, a small 
tei'ritory, the chief town of which is called Gugar — ; but some say it is the 
name of a city above Sliash or Chaj, and near unto Biladsa-ghun--yj5iU.sib 
This other form of writing the name of this famous place — Biladsa-ghiin 
plausibly be supposed to be from only it is ; the /S/wra/ form of 

baladt which means city, town, country. 

JUND, or, correctly, Jand, was once a great city, but it has been in ruins 
for over 300 years, 

3 N 
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With the exception of the Sultans of Ghur and Bamian, 


The territory of Kashghar is bounded N. by the mountains of Mu^alistan 
[the Ulugh-Tagk of the Turks~See note on the Turks, p. 875, and Thianshan 
of the maps], out of which several rivers flow. Its W. boundary is also a 
range of mountains which shoot out from the mouirtains of Mughalistan 
towards the S.— Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tag^— the name of which range 
does not require “ to be abolished,” since it has been known from the time of 
*Abd-ulIah-i-Khnrdadbih down toKhushhal. Kljatak, Afghan, and to modern 
times — and from these also issue pvers which flow from W. to E . ; and the 
whole of the countiy of Kashgar and Khutan lies at the skirts of these two 
ranges of mountains. The E, and S. boundary is a great or steppe— a 
plain, not naturally a desert— which is wholly jungle and wildetness, and 
hillocks of moving sand. In ancient times there were several cities in this 
tract, the names of three of which are Katak or Katuk — etsSil^Tur--;;,/— t-and 
Loh-Kasal — v^—probably Lob-Katal, between Turfan and Khutan ; but 
they have been all buried in the sands. There was another-called Fulad-Sum — 

aiU— but its fate is not recorded. It was a well-known place in the flhingiz 
Kk 3 .n’s time. 

Yarkand, in former times, was a great city, but it had greatly decayed, 
and was becoming desolate, when Mirza Abu-Bikr made it his capital. It 
soon after had 12,000 gardens in and around the city, wliich was surrounded 
by a wall thirty cubits high. The people, of this part of the territory are 
[when the author wrote] divided into four classes, the Tuman, cultivators or 
peasantry, the Kuchin, or soldiery, the I-maks, or nomads, and the officials. 

Khutan was one of the most celebrated of cities and territories, “but of 
that rose, naught but the thorn remains at present.” ’Abu-l-Fida says it was 
a city of the I-ghurs. In former times, before the desert just mentioned 
approached so near it, Gitin could be reached in fourteen days, the whole way 
was inhabited and cultivated, and one or two persons could pass to and fro 
with safety, without being obliged to join Kafilahs, but now [when the author 
wrote], on account of the Kalima^s — Europeanized “Kalmuks” — the route is 
closed, and that which is now followed is too stages. Vast quantities of 
jyasAad or j/asAm, also called bejddak — ^jade or jasper — is found in the rivers of 
Kaghgi,ar and Siutan, and in those territories also the camel of the desert, 
which may be tamed, and the Mtds^ ^atds, or ^ajz-gdu [the Bos Grunniens. 
See page 68, and note '*]. 

The territory of Kaghgiar [Little Bukharia] appears the same precisely as 
that called MANGALi-SuYAH— — which signifies “towards or facing 
the sun— sunny-side”— *14; Mbs I— the boundaries of which are thus given. 
“On the N. Isstgii-Kol, S. Jfqan— — and Sarigii.i-I-gJiur-^^tji 
E. Kosan— (jjUjS— and Tarbokor or Tarbogor-^/^h, and W. Sam-g^ar— 
/ |,U— and Ja^aghman or J§|:siiman— This tract contains several 
cities, the greatest of which are KSshgJiar and FGiutan. Uz-gand, Akhsikat or 
Ak]b,sjsak, Andigan, At-pSslii, A^i-su, and Kosan.” This- may be considered 
the territory peculiar to the Afrasiyabi Maliks before they again obtained 
possession of Samrlicand and BuMiara on the downfall of the Samanfs. 

An account of Kashgkar and other places on the Slhun, written by me some 
twenty years since, will he found in the yburm/ of ihe Bengal Asiaik SociAy 
for 1857. At that period a Chinese Jan-Jang or Governor General .resided at 
Kourah near Ilih. 

I now return to the history of the Gur Slians. 
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who used not to submit to them, all the rest of the Maliks 


Some say the first of this; dynasty assumed the title of Gur Sian before 
Eilasa-ghun was given up to him by the Afrasiyabi Sian, but, certainly, it was 
not conferred upon him by Musalmans. Its assumption is said to have taken 
place in 522 h. [a.D- 1128], at which time Muliammad Khan [Ahmad of 
some writers], who bore the title of Arsalan .Sjan, niled over Mawara-un- 
Nallf. See No. XVII. of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who, certainly, is not the 
person refen'ed to as surrendering his sovereignty and capital to the Giir Khan; 
and, from what follows, and what I have already stated, it is proved beyond a 
•doubt, that tliere were several petty dynasties of Afrasiyabi Shans in Turkistan, 
besides the rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr. 

Aifi says that, at the period when the KaiS-Khita-is fought with Sultan 
Sanjar, the territories of Turkistan, namely, Kaglighar, Bilad-sagiiun, Taraz, 
Khutan, and other parts besides, were in the possession of great Khans, who 
were Turks, who accounted themselves of the lineage of Afrasiyab, and 
descendants of Satuk !Kiarai^ar, and that, at that time, all had become 
converts to Islam. 

Tire Gur Khan, having assumed the sovereignty over the Afrasiyabi Amir of 
Bilusa-g^imi and his territory, now despatched Shahnahs [Intendants] into 
different provinces and districts, and, after a time, his dependants and followers 
increasing, and growing still more flourishing,, and their cattle fat [sk in MSS.], 
reduced the il^ankulis to subjection, despatched an army towai’ds “ Ka.sh^ar 
and JCIjidan of Turkistan, and subjected those territories.” The ^farlughs are 
also mentioned, but another division of that great tribe, not included in the 
one mentioned as being located on the- eastern frontier of Arsalan KJian’s 
dominions, appears to liave moved, or to have been forced, farther south-west ; 
for, about this period, or perhaps a short tiirie previously, this portion of them 
had worsted the Ghuzz. and expelled them from their former pasture-lands, and 
compelled them to enter Chaghnanian and Khatl. the plural form of which 
word, Hintlan, is also applied to that district or tract of country [but Kbntlan 
is incorrect : the first vowel is fath, riot zanwiaK], and it is also called Kol4- Ab, 
which is a dependency of Bada khsh aii. and famous for its beautiful damsels 
and fine horses. See note page 374, and note page 423. 

Subse quently the Gur Sian despatched a great army towards the temtory 
of the ]^irj:fz to take vengeance for the treatment he had suffered there, and 
Bfsh-Baligh was taken possession of. From thence the Gur Kh Sn’s forces were 
despatched towards the territory of Fargianah or Andiganand Mawara-un-Nalir. 

The situation of the land or temtory of KliirMliz» or i?iirkiz, or ^Jlirakiz, 
as it is also written, has been a puzzling subject hitherto, but its situation is 
apparent here, more particularly if we take the description along with what is 
slated in the Masalik WA MamAlik, and in Ibn-IIaukal. Speaking of 
China, the former work says: — “ If one desires to proceed from the east [Giin] 
towards the west, by the country of the NaemanSj the territory of ]Qlir^iz, 
the Taghar-i-Ghuzz [see note on this subject farther on], and Kfmak 
towards the sea, it is a journey of nearly four montks. . , , The country of 
Tibbat lies between the land of Kk irkhiz and the kingdom of Chin. Chin 
lies between the sea, the land of the Ghuzz and Tibbat,” &c,, &:c. 

The Suljans of Mawara-un-Nahr, *^who mr^ the father and g)‘andfithcr 
of Suljan ’Usman of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, also laid their beads upon the 
line of the Gur Kha n’s commands, and; became his tributaries.” See the 
dynasty of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, Nos. XIX. and XXIII, 
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of the confines had become subject to that race. On two 

In 534 n. [A.D. II37j the Jami’-at-Tawarf]^, contrary to several 
others, says in 536 H.], his troops defeated Sultan Sanjar on the frontiers of 
Samr^and, as already recorded at page 154; but, since that was written by 
me, I have elsewhere found some further jmrticulars respecting that defeat 
which clear up so completely a most obscure passage in our author’s account 
there given, that I must relate them here. The identical passage in our author 
referred to is as follows. “ After a great part of his [Sanjar’s] reign had elapsed, 
a body of people from Kara.Khitae. from Tam^aj [see Afrasiyabi Malik, No. 
XXI.], and the dependencies of Ghtn, entered the confines of Kara-R^uram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them grazing lands j and, 
with the Sultan’s permission, they took up their quarters' on those confines, 
in Bilasa-g&un, R!abali]^ [Rlaiali!^ — is the correct name], and Almtlffe, 
and made those parts their grazizig grounds. ” 

In an article by Mr. H. H. How'qrth, entitled “ The Northern Erontagers 
of China : The Kara Khitai,” in the yournal Mo. As. Soc. for April, 1876, 
p. 271, the above passage from this Translation is quoted, and its writer addis, 
referring to our author, “ The latter author is mistaken in supposing that 
Turkistan was then subject to Sanjar,” &c. Now, .considering that Mr. 
Howorth is wholly dependent on foreign translations for his infonnation on 
these matters, such a statement on his part, to say the least of it, is pre* 
sumptuous. I need scarcely mention to those who can read the eastern His* 
torians for themselves, that every author who has written on the Subject in the 
Persian language agrees with our author, even the “great Raschid” himself, 
respecting Sultan Sanjar’s suzerainty over the parts in question, as weE as to 
his father's and grandfather’s suzerainty likewise, 

“When their progeny became very numerous, during the Sultans reign, 
they rebelled against his authority, and fought a battle against him. Tanfko 
of Taraz, at the nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Hlita-fs. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inaction, and enervated 
by protracted ease and luxury, were unable to cope with or stand before the 
enemy, and were overthrown ; he [the Sulpn] concluded a peace with 
them, and the pasture>Iands of Turkistan and Eilasa- g hun. along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left in the hands of the 
Khita-! invaders.” 

The particulars I refer to, tending to throw light on the above, are, that, 
when Sultan, Sanjar proceeded to Sararj^and and dethroned Muhammad [No. 
XVIII. of the AMsiyabis], a part of the Xara‘Hlita*is had a yilrat or 
camping ground in that part — on thq. frontier— the tracts assigned them by the 
Sulpn in former, years, for our author is, by no means, mistaken, as the author 
of Mongols Proper''’ imagines, in stating that Sanjar’s authority extended as 
far as the confines of *Turki.stan, for his being at Samr^and, on this occasion, 
proves it, and, moreover, as mentioned at page 133, the Maliks of Turkistan, 
and the Afrasiyabi Amirs submitted to the authority of Alb-Arsalan, 
Sanjar’s grandfather. Some of the Sultan’s Amirs persuaded him that 
this was a good opportunity for seizing their flocks and herds, and driving 
out altogether these Riara-Slita-is, whom they accused of contumacy. They 
implored the Sulpn’s mercy, and offered, through those Amirs, to present 
5000 horses, 5000 camels, and 50,000 sheep, as a propitiatory offering to him 
to allow them to remain where they were. This was approved of by the 
SuRan, but, in the meantime, the chiefs of the tribes of those l^ara-Khita-is 
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or three occasions, the forces of the sovereigns of G|luL the 


[Sunkam and l-ma apparently] fled to the urdu of the Gur KhSnj v^hose power 
was a drag upon the Sultans of Turkistan [the Afrasiyabi Maliks], and 
represented to him that the Sultan of Khurasan had become enfeebled by the 
infirmities of age, and that the affairs of that country had fallen into the hands 
of slaves and boys, and urged the Gur Khan to wrest Mawara-un-Nahr and 
Khurasan out of their hands. He accordingly put his forces in motion, and 
Suitan Sanjar and his troops, despising them, moved to encounter them 
without concert or precaution, or caring for immensely superior numbers, 
thinking to overthrow them easily. Sanjar’s troops however,' who were but 
few in comparison with the enemy, were soon completely surrounded by the 
Kara-Khita-fs, and Sultan Sanjar laid to attempt to cut his way out with a 
body of 300 men. He succeed^, but he came out with only ten or fifteen 
remaining. In this affair 30,000 .Musalmans were slain, and Taj-ud-Dfn 
Abu-l-Fath, Malik of Sijistan and Nimroz, who, with the centre, maintained 
his ground to the last [see page i88] was taken "prisoner. The rest agrees 
with what our author lias already stated undeh Sanjar’s reign. 

The TariMt-i-Alfi gives anotlier account of the origin of the war between 
the Sultan aiid the Gur Khan. 

The Kudughtah families stationed on the frontier of Arsalan Khan’s 
dominions had been harshly treated by him. He considered they multiplied 
too fast, and set overseers of his own over them to prevent them having inter- 
course with their wives. They endured this tyranny for a considerable time, 
not knowing whither to fly. At last, grown desperate, on the arrival on the 
frontier, which it was their duty to guard, of an immense kajilah of traders 
and merchants, consisting of Turks, Khita-is. and people from alb parts to the 
eastward, they attacked the kSJilah, and seized all the property aiid effects of 
the merchants composing it. They then made known to them that, if they 
desired to get their property resstored to them, they must put them in the way 
of finding a place beyond Arsalan Khan’s dominions, provided with water and 
forage sufficient to 'enable them to subsist, a» they were re.solved to stay no 
longer under his rale. The merchants told them they knew of a tract of 
country well provided with what they required, sufficient for the subsistence of 
ten times their number, and that it lay in the territory of Bilad-sag^iun in 
Turkistan. The Karlfighiah Turks, on this, restored the property of the 
merchants, seized their overseers, and, taking them along with them, made for 
the territory of Bilad-sagiiun, and there took up their quarters. 

They were, however, in constant dread of Arsalan Sian, until the Gur 
Kh an, who had, by this time, arrived in that part, entered into hostilities with 
the ruler of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and the Karlugiiiah entered in'to 
combination witli him. At this juncture, Arsalan Sian, as previously men- 
tioned, died, and Ilasan-Tigin, who had been installed in his place by Sultan 
Sanjar, soon followed him. The sovereignty then devolved upon the Siakan, 
Mahmud, son of Arsalan. Shortly after, the Gur Sian, with a vast army of 
Slita-is and Turks, numbering, it is said, 300,000 men, advanced into 
Mahmud’s territory, and began to annex iL The Gur Kh an imposed one dinar 
as a tax upon each house in every city he reached, but neither allowed his troops 
to enter the people’s dwellings, nor their cultivated lands, and did not farther 
molest them. To ,such of the Maliks of Mawara-un-Nahr as submitted, the 
Gur Sian assigned a tablet of silver to be^himg up at the entrance of their 
palaces. See Journal Ro. As. Soc,., voh v., for p. 39. 
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champions of which army were the Sipah-salar, aar-jam 

As previously mentioned, 
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and the Sultan, having cut his way out with a , ^ 
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with. They were treated with honour and reverence, and, soon after, 

P Sac Vol viii. p. 272 ]. Nowhere- have I said that At Khan was 
S alliance with the chief of ICara Khitai.” In my note ^ to page iSjh ^ ®ay 
“ Saniar fought a battle with At Khan,” which, as iny J,’ 

refers to one of the leaders of the Gur Khan’s forces. Most certainly At Kha 
:?s n : Z:llo..e..e.l Khan” of Turkistan, nor was he 
l?ef of Bilasa-giun, nor does Rashid-ud-Din. m Ins Jann’-ut-_lawauk]j, 
anywhere state t^t the ruler of Kara Khitde adopted the title of Gur Mm 
not “ Gkur^^ Kh5n-“after iAis great battle in 5^5 «■” because he says, [ n 
the 71/^rS. befo^ xne] that this battle took place in 536 C^hich began Sjt 
August, A.D, n4i], while others make it one year, and , Y 
earlier-s.34 H.. A.P. 1139-40. and S35. 1140 - 4 I. _ „ P ^ 

Amir Timur. I also beg leave to say. never adopted ^ 

Timur i7«r Man” for the very significant reason that the ^ 

Khita-i chief consists of /wtf words 0 U.j/while the worl ^ ^ 

Timur, which appears, to have misled Mr. Howorth, is one and 
Icurgan. and irsignificatiou there is no connemon between them ^'h^t^er 
To mturu to my W After having gained this great success, the Gur 

Man overran grit part of Turkismn and Mawara-un-Nahr, acquired p 

Amninance over those countwes, and made their rulers tributaries. He m 
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[chamj, and Mubammad-i- Kh ar-nak — on whom be peace! 

creased his forces, and his war materials accumulated ; and, shortly after, he 
desjratched an army under the command of his general, w^rbaz-— — [this 
name is also mentioned by our author : “ Imuz” is not con-ect] towards the 
KJlwarazm territory, in order to sack and devastate the rustaks [a word par- 
ticularly applied in Khw arazm to villages or collections of huts or felt tents, 
in distinction from the words dtk dnd karyah used in ’Irak and iOiurasan]. 
His troops created great havoc, and Itsiz, Sultan of Khwarazm, despatched 
an envoy to the Gur Kh an to sue for peace, and agreed to pay allegiance to 
him for the future, and a yearly tribute of 30,000 dtndrsy besides cattle, flocks, 
and other things. On this accommodation having been entered into, Arbaz 
retired; and soon after, in 537 h. [a.d. i 142-3], the Giir Khan died. He 
was of the Man! [Manichean] religion himself, but his wife was a Christian, 

It is stated in Alfi that he died in the month of Rajah of the following year. 

He was succeeded by his wife, as no son remained to him, but some authors 
distinctly state that his daughter succeeded. To judge, however, from the 
events which followed, it is very improbable th.at the daughter then succeeded 
her father, because the name of the husband of the female sovereign who ruled 
so long is given, and it is scarcely probable that the Gur Khan’s wife married 
again, without some mention of it being recorded, nor was it the custom, I 
believe, for widows to re-marry. 

The wife, whose name is not given, dying some time after her succession, 
but without any date being mentioned, was succeeded by the Gur Sian’s 
daughter, Konik or Konayik &iAtOn, but whether the late sovereign was 
her mother has not transpired. The word is somewhat uncertain in some 
works, but I put the most trustworthy reading first upon all occasion-s, and 
that used by the majority of writers. It is written J* 5 ^which, according to 
whether^ or i be used, may be spelt in various ways, and which may 
be Koyimilcj-and ^j^jf^-KoIun— but another author, in two copies of his work, 
has Komanik or Gontanik or Komanig or Gomanig — d>U/L_according as to 
whether the Tazf or ’Ajami eS be meant. 

In the seventh year of I-yal-Arsalan, Ebwarazm Shah’s reign [557 or 
558 H.], because he was not punctual in the payment of his tribute, as 
stipulated by his father, his dominions were assailed by the Gur ^la’s forces. 
The Sultan sent forward, in advance, Beg, the a native of 

Mawara-un-Nahr, with an advance force, towards the Amuiah, hut he was 
defeated and taken captive before I-yal-Arsalan could come to his support, 
and the latter fell sick aud returned to Siwarazm where he died in the month 
of Rajab of the same year. 

On the death of I-yal-Arsalan, there were two claimants to the throne— his 
two sons, Jalal-ud-DTn, Sultan Shah, and ’_Imad-ud-DIn, Takigi who 

was the eldest son ; but he, not being sufficiently powerful to oust the former, 
who, with his mother — a strong-minded woman — ^was in possession of the 
capital, and being at that time absent in charge of the territory of Jand, which 
his father had taken from Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan son of Mahmud, and 

annexed, entered the territory of the third GHur Kkaib sought her help 
to recover his patrimony. She agreed to aid him, on the stipulation that, on 
his being put in possession of Kk'varazm, he should pay over a certain amount 
of treasure, and a yearly tribute aftenvards. _ t. , • v 

A large array was accordingly despatched to support Sulpn Taki^, an 
put him in posses-.ion, under the command of her husband, Farma or barmae, 
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— had C5i«sed the overthrow oF the forces of Khita. and, in 


by name,*— U,* or who conducted the affairs of her empire. In the 

Jami’-ut-Tawarikh he is styled Farmae Ai^a. Sultan Shah and his mother 
fled, and Takish was put in possession of the capital, in Rabi’»ul-Akhlr, 
568 H. [the end of December A. D. 1 172]. 

It is evident, from this, that this female Gur Khan must have reigned a 
considerable time, since she was, at this period, living, and lived for a con- 
siderable time, subsequently, for, not long after, the Kara-Eihita-i ruler sent to 
demand more tribute from Sultan Takigh than had been previously stipulated, 
and, her envoy having behaved in a manner it was impossible to overlook, 
Takish put him to death, notwithstanding he was one of Ae most distinguished 
of the Slita-js. 

On this, hostilities broke out between Talcish and, the Gur Khan, which the 
former’s brother, Sulffin Shah, taking advantage of, left Ghur, where he then 
was, and hastened to the presence of the Gur Khan, and sought assistance 
from her. This was in 5 % H. Our authbr distinctly states that the Ghurian 
Sultans treated Sultan Shah with honour, but plainly refused to aid him 
against Takigli -with whom they were in alliance [see page 245, and also 
note 239, para. 2], and our author was certainly well acquainted with 

Gharian affairs generally. Mr, How'orth \yournal Ro. As. Soc ], in the article 
before referred to, quotes Visdelu, but, if Visdelu ever styled Mu’AYyio-Uu- 
Din — which title signifies The Aider of the Faith ” — the A’inah-dar, or 
Mirror-Bearer, by the impossible and meaningless names of '^Utnayyidi 
Aimakdur," the value of his authority is clearly indicated. 

The assistance sought by Sultan Shah was granted by her [the Gur Khan] in 
574-5 H, [a.d. 1 1 78-9], . and ^gain Farmae was sent -with an army, but the success 
W'as only partial. The particulars will be found in note page 239, and note ®, 
page 246, According to the authorities from which I take this account, the 
female Gur KhSn now began to violate the laws and ordinances of the state, 
and to abandon herself to sensual desires, until matters went so far that the 
late Gur Khan’s brother, and the chief men in the empire resolved to rid 
themselves'of her, and they put her to death along with her paramour. 

It is very evident, from this, that she must have reigned many years, for, 
from the date of the first Gur Khan’s death, viz. 537 H., to the year in which 
she rendered aid to Sultan §hali, 574-5 H., is no less than thirty-eight years 
nearly, and therefore, had this been, his wife, she must have been a very old 
woman, and her desires must have cooled. It appears to me, therefore — ■ 
although all the Musalman writers, -without exception^ mention but three 
persons, two males and a female, as- composing this dynasty, which lasted 
altogether ninety-five years, and has greater credit for its mighty power than 
it is entitled to — that the first Gur Khan must have been succeeded first, by his 
wife, .and then by his daughter, Konik or Konayik. The date of her being 
put to death is not given, and, I fear, not to be discovered. Having put 
Konik or Konayik Khatun to death, they [the chief personages in the empire] 
chose one of the two brothers of the first GQr Khan, who were then alive, to 
succeed her, and the other, who was wont to embarrass and obstruct the affairs 
of the empire, was passed over. 

Some authors state that it was the brother of the late Gur Khan— named 
Komiin or Kuman™who accused her of living a dissolute life and thus brought 
about lier destruction, and that he became the Gur Khan himself. 

On jus — K om.^n,, or Ki5'MAN----0bjl----becoming established in the sove- 
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[one of] those battles, the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam. had 


reignty, he sent out Shahnahs [Intendants] into different parts, and appointed 
persons, with dire discrimination, according to their different capacities, to 
various offices. - 

Sultan Takish, Siwarazra Shah, had, on his deathbed, enjoined his son 
and successor, oh no account to, embroil himself with the Gur Kh an if he 
desired to preserve the integrity and safety of his dominions, because, he said, 
he was a strong barriet between very powerful enemies, which should by no 
means be broken down. This I'efers to the Ghingiz Khan, who, at this 
period, was becoming very powerful. When Snitan Muhammad, iEGiwarazm 
Shah, came to the throne, he Continued for some lime to transmit the tribute 
regularly as before,, and friendship, continued to subsist between him and the 
Gur Khan ; and, when Sultan Ma’izz-ud-Dfri, Mubammad-i-Sam, Sultan of 
Ghur. became hostile to Suljan Mul^ammad, and invaded his dominions in 
6oi H., the Gur Sh.an despatched 10,000 men to the.Sultan’s assistance under 
Bahiko of Taraz [.see pages 47410,481 for our author’s account of it]j and 
before the gate of Andkhiid [IndaJ^udl the Khia-fs fought an engagement 
with the Gh-urfs. and overthrew them. On this occasion, Sultan ’Ugman of 
Samr^and, tlie last of the Afrasiyabfs, was present, as a vassal, with the jOiita-i 
army : he had not, at that time, withdrawn his allegiance from the Gur Khan. 

Now' it was, that SulJIn Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, being successful in, 
all his .affairs, considered it time to throw off the yoke of the Gur Ehan, to 
pay tribute to whom, as an infidel, he considered a blot upon his sovereignty, 
more c.specially since the insolence of the ^^ra-Siita-Is had reached such a 
pitch, that their envoy, who is styled Tonsht or Tnnslji — — and, by some, 
Tuslit — — probably Tafghi, was his title [See also page 732, and note at 
page 866], presumed to seat himself upon the throne along with the Sultpn. He 
accordingly withheld the tribute for two or three years, and manifested great 
tardiness in paying it. At length, theGurKb^n despatched, as his envoy, 
his Wazir, Muljammad-i-Tae [i>b — ^in some places written Nae— and 
others, to demand payment, including all arrears. 

When the Kara-Khita.i envoy reached Khwarazm [the site of this famous 
capitk has for centuries been known as Urganj-i-Kubrir-tfj^^jl — at which 
place the Russians have erected a fortress to protect tlieir'^“ trade routes.” 
Kh iwak, anglicized Khiva, it appears in Col. Walker’s last map is not 
Kbwflrflizm. What appears there as “ Kunia Urganj,” correctly, Kuhnah — 
old, ancient — Urganj,. is the place], the Sultan had made his preparations 
for an expedition into Khifchak [our author, at pjtge 254, says the Sultan’s 
mother was the daughter of Khan of Eliifds^V—other authors style her 
tribe Uranian — but he does not refer, in the least, to this expedition ; and, 
at. page 260, calls the Gur Khan, by mistake evidently, Eb,an— unless 

IKulij was another of his titles, or an error for Kloman — of Ehitae, whose 
general was Baniko of Taraz], and was unwrlling, at the same time, to disobey 
Kis late father’s laSt rec^uest, and, moreover, did not wish to give the Kara- 
Khita-is a pretext or an opportunity for molesting his dominions during his 
absence in laiifchak, w>ile he felt it a disgrace even to acknowledge his liability 
to pay this tribute. On this account he, did not open his lips on. the subject, 
but left the affair in the hands of his mother— the celebrated Turkan Sjatun, 
whose subsequent misfortunes are so pitiable — and set out on his expedition 
into Khifchak. the particulars respecting whidi expedition are not related by 
any author with whom I am acquainted. 
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attained martyrdom,® The last of their armies which 

® Our author has not g^ven any details respecting these events in his account 
of the Ghuris. nor has he referred to any but the last person here mentioned. 

Turkan Khatun directed that the envoys should be received with befitting 
honour ; and the annual tribute due was made over to them. A number of 
distinguished persons of the capital were likewise despatched, along vsnith 
Mahmud-i-Tae, to the presence of the Gur Khan, to apologize for the delay 
which had occurred, and they were charged with expressions of homage and 
fealty as heretofore. M ahmud-i-Tae, however, ‘ ‘ had witnessed the lofty bearing 
and stubbornness of Sultan Muhammad, knew his humour, and fathomed his 
thoughts, that he considered himself, in power and magnificence — ^lie was 
master of some of the richest parts of Western Asia, west of the Amufah — the 
superior of the Gur Khan, and that he considered it beneath him to show 
humility or flattery to any human being, being satisfied, in his own mind, that 
the Maliks of the world were his vassals, and that, in fact, fortune itself was 
his servant.” Mahmud-i-Tae represented these circumstances to the Giir 
Khan, and assured him .that, after this time, the Sultan, would certainly never 
pay him tribute again, and, consequently, the Sultan’s emissaries were not 
treated with the usual respect or cohsideration. 

Sultan Muhammad, having returned to the capital of his dominions, success- 
ful from his Khifchal^ expedition, began to make preparations for his cam- 
paign for liberating Miwata-un-Nahr from the yoke of the Kara-Khita-is. 
He had been constantly receiving communications in secret, with promises of 
support, from BuMiara particularly, as far back as 600 H,, and from Suljan 
’Ugman of Samr^and, and other rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr to whom the pro- 
tracted yoke of the Gur E 3 ians was affliction, and who groaned under the 
exactions, the rapacity, and the injustice, of the Gur Khan’s representatives, 
who had begun to act contrary to previous usages. The Sultan, accordingly, 
marched an army to BuMiara then held by an upstart, named Sanjar Malik, 
and sent messages inviting the rulers above referred to to join him in his 
proposed enterprise. They were well satisfied to accept the Sultan’s offers ; 
and, under the determination of commencing hostilities again.st the Gur Khan, 
in the following year, he returned from Bulshara. This was in 606 H. 

Kojiak- also called Koshlak by some writers, and “Kaghli, otherwise 
KogJiluk” by YSfa’i, and Kaslilu Sian-i-SunVar, the Tatar, by our author- 
son of the sovereign of the Naemans, after the death of his fiither, and 
dispersion of his tribes, had, some time before, sought shelter with the Gur 
Kban from the power of the Chingiz Khan. He had entertained rebellious 
ideas towards his protector, previous to Sultan ’Usman’s becoming a partisan 
of Sultan Muhammad, and now that some of the Gur Khan’s own iioi>les 
likewise, in the eastern parts of his territory, had rebelled against his authority 
focca-sioned, no doubt,, by the Chingiz JGjan’s proceedings], and, on the 
Chingiz Kh an’s [firet] expedition against Khita \ttol again.st the dominions 
of the Kara-Khita-is], Kojiak pretended to the Gur Khan that, if permitted 
to do so, he would go and collect his wandering Naemans, from whom he had 
been .so long separated, and who had been too long di.sper.sed like .sheep 
without a shepherd, and would bring them to his as.sistn,nce, that he had many 
of his tribes at and around I-mil, at Eish-Baligh, and in the limits of Kaialik 
or Kaialigh who wanted a leader, anti that, since the .CJiingiz Kh an wa.s then 
occupied in the country of Khita, he could carryout his plans with facility. 
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crossed the Jihun and passed over towards Ediiirasan was 

The Gur Khan took the bait, conferred great honours upon him, and gave 
him the title of ^an — Kojlak Khan. 

Kojlak having departed, the Gur Khan, when too late, repented of having 
let him go, and sent out commands to have him recalled, but without effect. 
Kojlak assembled around him all the scattered Naeman tribe, and his fame 
became noised abroad : all, who were in any way connected with him in the 
Gur Khan’s forces, also joined him, and he found himself at the head of a 
large army. On reaching I-mil, and Kaialik, he was joined by Tulc-Tughrin, 
more respecting whom will be found farther on, the Amir or Chief of the 
Makrit Mughals of the Kaiat division [see note \ page 268], who had fled on 
hearing of the power of the fihingiz Khan ; and, in concert, they began to 
plunder and devastate the country ; and the Tumats, another Mughal tribe, 
dwelling near the frontier of Khita [on the S.E.], also joined in the outbreak. 
The jSIiingiz Khan had to despatch troops against them, the details respecting 
which, not being connected with the fate of the Gur Kjian, I reserve for 
their proper place farther on. 

Kojictk, having now become sufficiently powerful, showed open hostility to 
his benefactor, the Gur Khan, having previously instigated Sultan Mu[iammad 
to attack his dominions on the side of the Silhun or river of Fanakat. Among 
others, to whom the Gur Kljan had despatched messengers with instructions 
for Kojlak’s arrest, was Sultan ’Ugman of Samriiand. He had asked the 
Gilr Khan to bestow upon him a daughter in marriage, and had been refused ; 
and this had completely alienated ’Usman from his cause. He took no notice 
of the message, and forthwith entered into communication with Suljan Mu- 
[jammad, acknowledged his suzerainty, read the Kfeutbah for him, and began 
to coin the money in his name. 

The Gur Khan, on becoming aware of this state of affairs, despatched a 
force of 30,000 men against ’Usman, and again reduced Samr^and, but did 
not deem it advisable to injure ’Usman further, as he looked upon Saniril^and 
as the treasury of his empire, and, as Kojlak was acquiring great power, and 
making head in the other diiection [i. e, in the E. and S.E.], and mole.sting 
his territories, the array was withdrawn from Samrkancl, and sent against 
Koijlak, who made an attempt to capture Bilasa-g^un ; but he did not succeed, 
and, subsequently, was overthroAvn, details respecting which will be found 
farther on. 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these last events in con- 
nexion with the Kara-Hjita-is and the Khwarazmf SuMn, since it is stated 
by several aiithoi-s, as already given in the notes on that dynasty, that the 
Gilr Khan’s troops appeared before Samr^cand, and assaulted it several times 
without success, and were finally recalled to operate against Kojlak. Tlrfs, 
however,' seems to refer to the defeat of the force sent by the Gur Khan 
against SamrVand a second time, after the victory over Ban’ko, narrated 
farther on, while the former happened before the Gur Khan’s defeat by the 
KJiwarazmis, as soon as he heard of ’Usman’s disaffection, as the Tari,l£h-i- 
Jahan-gir confirms. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of the Gur Eba-n’s army to attack Kojlak, 
Sultan Muhammad, who had been waiting his opportunity, now marched to 
Samr]^and with an army. ’Ugman came forth to meet him. ceded hi.s 
territory to him, and Turtiah, a relative of the Sultan’s mother, was located 
there, as the Snitan’s lieutenant. The Sultan and his troops, accompanied by 
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that which fought an engagement with the Sultan-i-Ghaz!. 


Sultan ’Usman, and his available forces, probably^ commenced his march to 
invade the Gur IKhan’s dominions. Having crossed the Sihun at Fanakat, 
which is also called the Jlhun— i. e. great river — of Fanakat, by a bridge of 
boats, the Khwarazmi anny advanced until it reached the Sahra—plain or 
steppe — of i-lash, in the territory of Taraz, which is also called Talas, and 
Talash, situated beyond the frontier of Shash [now Ta§li]kand 3 , on the side 
nearest to Turkistan. 

In Col. Walker’s map this place is. called “Turicistan (Hazret),” and 
this gives me a clue to the probable reason how it obtained this name. Near 
it is the tomb of the Khwajah, Abmad, a Musalmaii saint of Turkistan, and, 
as the word Ha?rat is applied to saints as well as to capitals, such as ‘ ‘Ha^rat- 
i'Dihli,” or “Hajmt Husain” — this place which sprung up near it, as Taraz 
declined, became'known as the Ma2ar-i-Iia?rat-i-Turkistan — the Tomb of the 
Saint of Turkistan, but Mazar, having been, by .some means, dropped, Hazyat-i- 
Tiirki-stan, Europeanized into “Turkistan (Hazret),” ha.s been the result. 
Taraz, in its day, was a large place, but w'as ruined, like many others, by the 
Uzbak inroads centuries since, as already st.ated. 

Having reached the plain of i-lasJl — also written I-Iamigi — Baniko, who 
held that territory as his appaiiage, and was the leader of the Gur KhSn’s 
troops, and who was then at Jaraz awaiting them, issued forth to encounter 
the Kh warazmls ; and, on the 22nd — some say the 7th — of Rabf’-uI-Awwal, 
607 H. [i2th of Sept. A.D. 1210], a battle was fought in which the ^lara- 
Slita-is were completely overthrown, and Baniko wounded and taken prisoner. 

For the remainder of the events which followed see my notes to the 
Kh warazmi dynasty, page 262, note *, note page 900, on the Afrasiyabi 
Maliks, and other details farther on. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, who turns the Gur Khan into “Gorkhan,” after 
previously stating that “aKlian or Ruler of Afrasiyab descent ” applied to 
“ Gorkhan of the Kara Khitay,” immediately after turns “Gorkhan ”• into an 

Uighiir" aird his army into “ Uighfirs” as well j and makes Khwdhrizm 
[where does the h come from in Kh warazm ?] Shah "defeat the Uighur 
army,” and capture “Atrar,” in 620 u., faur j/ears after the Chingiz Khan 
captured Bukhara, and more than thirteen years after the defeat of Baniko of 
Taraz and the army of Kara Kiiita-is, which took place in the third month of 
607 H. 

“Gorkhan” is then “deposed by the Shtlncdr Tartar [I wonder what sort 
of animal a “Shiincar Tartar is] Koshluk,” who “destroys the Uighur 
emftre'^ ■ A little further on [p. 133] we have the same “Koshluk” — though 
probably unknown to the Doctor — made chief of the Ndyman tribe of Chris- 
tiaus^who was aBuMist’’ / Then we are told that “'Gorkhan, now'ninety- 
two years of age, at once took the field, recovered Atrar,” &c., and then that 
“ Koshluk ”-^the “BudhistChristian Nayman,’’ and “Shuncar Tartar” — 
“ captured Gorkhan, whom he consigned to an honourable captivity, in which 
he died two years later aged ninety-five ” I 

For an account of these events see page 260, 

The Doctor, besides making “ Uighiirs ” of them, has skilfully turned all 
the Gur Khans into one “ Gorkhan,” and the periodj during which the K^ra 
Kbits -i dynasty continued, into the years -of the life of his one “venerable 
Gorkhan, 95 years old ” I 
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Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam ; and, when the 


A few lines further on the real I-gtur sovereign, and successor of k long 
line of rulers, is turned into “another Budliist chief, Aydy Cut, Tartar,” who 
“had risen to power at Balasaghun” ! 

To the “History of KAshghar” above referred to, is appended anote, signed 
by Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., which states that “no one has gone 
into the History of Eastern Turkistan from the earliest times with such deep 
and careful research as Dr. Bellew, He has spent many months in reading 
voluminous Persian and Turki manuscripts, &c., &c.” 

The Plistory in question only came under my notice since this account was 
written, or I should have referred to many other errors. I merely do so now 
to correct a few of them, for history unless correct is worse than useless — 
nothing can be more pernicious, because it misleads. 

I may also add that the Rau?at-us-§afa, which the writer refers to in his 
list of authorities, is quite correct in its statements, and agrees with other 
writers. 

Before closing these remarks, I must say a few words on “ the powerful 
dynasty of Kara Khitae,” which is said to have “revived on a small scale 
when destroyed by Gingis Khan [I always imagined that Kojlak aud Sultan 
Mu|?ammad destroyed it before the Chingiz Khan’s advance westward, at 
least the Oriental writers say so, the “great Raschid ” included],” and which 
Visdelu is said to have made such an incredibly ridiculous statement about 
[See Mr. H. H. Howorth’s article in the y. .kj. .Sw,, before referred to], 
that the “ Kara Khitae should have traversed Khttrasan and the wastes of Cen- 
tral Persia^ and found their way into Kermajt without a hint from the Persian 
historians. Nor can we conjecture a reason for such a march, nor why he [the 
GOr Kh an is referred to] should have returned again into Turkistan if it had 
been made” ! Here again is confusion worse confounded. 

One of the Persian authors whose work, from a foreign translation, Mr. 
Howorth so often quotes, but whose name I will not at present mention, at the 
close of his account of this dynasty, adds: “The Gur 'KJha-Uj having been 
seized by Kojlak, in one or two years died \ and, since the period of decay in the 
affairs, and the regression of the fortunes of tliat dynasty came about, that person, 
who was the captive of a prison [evidently referring to the brother of the third 
Gur Khnnl. became the Amir and Khan of that tribe or people, and the GCr 
Kha n of the grave of the house, home, and possessions of that race [a play 
upon the words gur, also written gor, a grave, and khan wa man, house, 
home, &c.], and his tribe became scattered and dispensed.” 

' About the time in question, and subsequently, several persons of the race 
found their way into India, and some of the great nobles, mentioned in the 
preceding Section of this translation, were ICara-Ehita-is. In the reign of 
Uktae also, Jai-Timur of the Kara-Ehita-i tribe or people held the govern- 
ment of Kliwarazm. and, subsequently, Mazandaian was added to his 
government. 

The Kara-Siita-is therefore were not so utterly destroyed, but “the older 
and younger dynasty,” as they are fancifully styled by Mr. Howorth, had no 
connexion whatever. Burak the Hajih, a native of the Kara-Mitae territory, 
and a relative of the leader of the Giir Sian’s troops, taken prisoner in the 
great battle in which they were overthrown by the ^wara^mi Sultan, had 
became a convert to the MusalmSn faith, entered the service of the Sultan, 
and rose to the rank and office of a chamberlain. 
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i-Sankur, the Tattar, fought a battle with the GurKhan. took 
him prisoner, and the dominion of the Kh ita-is came to a 
termination, and passed away. 


ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
THE MUGHAL— ON WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE! 

[The author begins here by mentioning the sayings of 
the Prophet, Muhammad, with respect to the portents 
betokening the end of the world, that they would be 
observed about the year 6io H. ; but, as the world has not 
yet terminated, ! need merely refer to them with respect to 
the GhOri Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad, son of Baha- 
ud-D!n, Sam, whose assassination is considered by the 
author to be the first of those signs.] 

The martyrdom of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Dln, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — may he rest in peace ! — happened in 
the year 602 H. ; and he was the monarch who became the 
last of the just Sultans, and the last of the conquering 
Badshahs. His sovereignty was a barrier against the 
troubles of the end of the world, and the appearance of the 
portents of the judgment-day. According to the indica- 
tion of these sayings [of the Prophet, Muhammad], in the 
same year in which that victorious Badshah was martyred, 
the gates of sedition, war, and tumult, were opened, and, in 
this same year, the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in 
the kingdoms of Chin and Tamghaj,® and commenced to 
rebel; and in all books it is written that the first signs of 
the end of time are the outbreak of the Turks. 

A number of trustworthy persons, on whose statements 
reliance may be placed, have related on this wise, that the 
name of the father of this Chingiz Khan, the accursed, 
was the Tattar, Tamur-chi, and that he was the Mihtar 
[Chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his People.'* 

3 Tamghaj is the name of a territory of Tttrkistan, according to the old geo- 
graphers, and Tam g haj Kha n is the title or name of one of the Afrasiyabi 
Maliks [see No". XXI.], but TarngM] Hian is the name generally applied to 
the “ Badsiiahs of Tibbat and Yughma,” and Tamgh,aj and Yughma are said 
to have been the names of cities giving names to countries also. Yug^ma-oul 
is also said to be the name of a city or towm of Turkistan, the same as the last- 
named place in all probability. 

‘ Tamur, with short a and short «, in Turici, signifies iron, and it is some- 
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with great contempt by the Court of the Aitun Khan, and 
much money and a great number of horses used to be 
demanded of them [as tribute]. 

When the father of the Chingiz Khan went to hell, and 
the chieftainship devolved on the Chingiz Khan, he began 
to act contumaciously and disobediently, and broke out 
into rebellion. An army from the forces of the Aitun 
Khan was nominated to lay waste and exterminate the 
Mughal tribes ; and the greater number of them were put 
to the sword, in such wise, that but a few of them 
remained. 

The remnant of them that escaped the sword gathered 
together and left their own territory, and proceeded towards 
the north of Turkistan, and sought shelter in a situation so 
strong tha.t, from any direction, it had no road leading into 
it with the exception of a single Pass. The whole of that 
tract was girt about with massive mountains, and that place 
and pasture-land they call Kalur-an.^ They also say that 
in the midst of those pastures there is a spring of consider- 
able size, the name of which is Balik- Ch ak ; ® and, in these 
pastures, they took up their abode, and dwelt there for a 
long period.® 

In the course of time, their offspring and progeny multi- 
plied greatly : and among that body a great number of 
men reached manhood. They all assembled and took 
counsel together, saying: “Vidiat was the cause of our 
downfall and of our being plundered and ravaged, and from 
whence arose our being made captive and being slain?’* 
All made admission [saying]: " These calamities and misfor- 
tunes have arisen through our great misconduct ; and it is 
necessary that we abstain from thus acting, in order that 
Almighty God may grant us assistance, and that we may 
take our revenge upon the forces of the Aitun Khan.^ 

7 Also, in two of the oldest copies, ’Kalur-an. 

* siV jA — In a few copies written Jalc, but it is only the fault of the copyists 
in writing for ^ A few copies,' includingthe PrintedText, have jAl — Abali^c 
but the appears redundant- In the Turki lai^uage Chat is said to mean 
rapid, fast, violent, sharp, &c. , and Balit or Balagh and Balat mean a spring. 

* The flight of ]^aian and Naguz into IrgSnah^iun, is here, evidently meant. 

* It will be easily perceived, from my account of the descent of the Turks and 
the t-mdks of Tartar and Muj^al, that our author has lost himself here, and 
mixes up the overthrow and destruction of the Mu|hal by the Tattars 

3 c 
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Certainly, to carry out this intention, a firm ruler is nepes- 

and I-gliur Turks, and the escape of the two fugitives into the fastnesses of 
Irganah-Kun, with the affairs of the Chingiz Khfin at the time when he 
assumed sovereignty, and the title just mentioned was assigned to him. I will 
therefore now give a brief account of Talnur-clii from the death of his father 
up to this period, in order to make our author’s account intelligible. 

I hronglit my account of the Mughal i-tnak to a close with the death of the 
Bahadur Yassuka, in 562 K. [a.d. 1166-67], who usuallyresided at a place 
styled Dilun-Yilduk;, at %vhich period the different tribes composing the 
■^mah of Taltar and Mughal were ruled by no less a number than seventy-one 
different chiefs, independent of each other. Every two or three families had 
separate localities, andffeuds and conflicts went on continually among them. 

Tamur-chi, or Tainur-^jn — -the « being nasal — was thirteen years old at 
the time of Ills father’s death, having been born on the 20th of Zi-Ka’dah, 
549 H. [27th January, old style, a.d. 1154], about which some recent writers 
appear to be in great doubt [neither the Persian “ Raschid ” nor any other of the 
“ Persians” says he was born in IISSJ and uncertainty ; and his brothers were 
still younger. About the same time, the hereditai7 lieutenant or deputy, 
Sughu-Jijan, whose care and counsel would have been so useful to young 
Tamur-eif, also died, and Sug^u-Jijan’s son, the Nu-yan, IKavasIxar— the 
great ancestor of Amir Timur — was young and inexperienced. This is the 
“tutor” appointed for him according to Des Guignes ! 

Of the 40,000 families of the Nairun sept of the Mughals over whom his 
father ruled, and his own kinsmen and dependents, numbers now began to 
desert him and go over to the Tanjiuts, until not more than a third remained 
, under his chieftainship. 

He endured many hardships and dangers until he reached the age of thirty, 
•when fortune began again to smile upon him for a time, when, in 579 H. 
[A.d. 1183], the Nairuns began to return to their allegiance, and Tamur-filiJ 
succeeded in bringing some other Mughal tribes under his sway. In 584 H. 
[A.D. 1187-88] he became a captive in the hands of Tur]tutle or Turghutae 
IKartltu'^, the Badghah. as he is styled, [great grandson of Hamanka, see note, 
page 895] of the Tanjuit Mughals, who was descended, in the fifth degree, 
from Kaidu Khan, the fourth chief of the Bu-zanjar dynasty, which see, and 
to whom the other Nairuns attached themselves w'hen they deserted Tamur- 
chi. and against a confederacy headed by whom the latter was struggling. 

It was not customary in those days among the tribes of Turkish descent to 
put captives at once to death, and so Tamur-cljx had a do~shakhah [a sort of 
portable pillory, described as a block of wood with two horns, hence the term. 
It may, in those days, have been formed out of two pieces of crooked wood, 
but what was used in after-years, and continues to be used still, consists of two 
flat boards with a hollow for the neck, a drawing of which may be seen in 
Astley’s and other Collections] fastened round his neck, and thus was he 
detained in captivity. The Fanakatf, Abu-SuIiman-i-DI’ud, who finished his 
History, and dedicated it to the ninth of the Mugljal sovereigns of Iran [what 
would he have said had he been styled a “ Mongol ” ?], 287 years before the 
“saga-loving ” writer who ha.s been much quoted lately, Ssanai^ Setzen, was 
born, gives the following particulars of Tamur-cJjI’s escape, which several 
other historians also relate. 

Finding an opportunity, Tamur-eiii made his escape from the T^jiStsj 
taking his do-shd^ah along with him, and concealed himself in a lake itt the 
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sary, and a severe Amir is required, to restrain the trans- 


neighbourhood of their camp, in such wise, that, of his person, nothing save 
his nose could be seen, A party of Tanjtuts was sent in search of him, and 
among them there chanced to be a Suldus [also written Sulduz], named Sur- 
gian or Surgian Shirah, the tents of whose family happened to be pitched 
near that part, when, suddenly, his eye fell upon the fugitive’s nose. He 
made a sign to him secretly — but how Tamur-chf managed to see, and notice 
this sign, with his head under water,- the chronicler sayeth not— that he should 
conceal his head still more — but this must have been as difficult to do as to 
see, considering that only his nose was out of the water. He then said to the 
party, “Do you make search in some other directions : I will take care of 
this part myself,” and thus he managed to disperse them. As soon as night 
set in', Surg^an Shirah took Tamur-i^i out of the water, removed the do- 
Mkhah from round his neck, and brought him to his tent, and concealed him 
in a cart, under a load of pashm — the fine wool or hair with which goats and 
several other animals are provided by nature in the cold regions of Central 
Asia ; but, as the party had discovered some trace of Tamur-^i thereabout, 
and as S urghSn Shtrah’s dwelling was near by, they began to suspect that Tamur^ 
ch? must be hidden somewhere by him. They accordingly made search, and 
even tried the load of pashni by piercing it with spits in various directions, 
and wounded him slightly in several places, but did not discover him. After 
they had departed, disappointed in their sCarch, Sur^an Shirah mounted 
Tamur-slii on his own bay mare with a black mane, supplied him with a little 
flesh, a roasting-spit, a bow and arrows, and ever3rthing required for a journey, 
but some say he did not give him any tinder*box or means of obtaining fire. 
The mother of Tamur-fiJif, and his wives, had given him up for dead, when he 
arrived in his puraf on the bay mare wdth the black mane, from which time the 
Mughals held such an animal in great veneration. His son, Tuli, was a child 
at the time, and, for some days before, had been continually saying that his 
father was coming mounted on a certain coloured mare. This event happened 
in 587 H. [a.d. 1191]. The descendants of this Surghan Shrrah subsequently 
rose to high rank in the service of the i^llhJgiz Rhan and his sons, and, from 
him, the famous Amir Ghaupan was descended. 

Tamur-eJif had fought with the Juri-ats, also styled Jajar-ats, a sept of the 
Nairuns, the tribe of Jamulyah, the SSjan, or the double-tongued [Abu-i-G^zi, 
Bahadur, styles him Jajan and Jaglian, which, he says, signifies possessed of 
sagacity], and other Mu^al tribes~the 'I^njiuts, Kunghur-ats or ]5Cnng]j:ur- 
ats, as it is also written, Jalairs, and Durmans [“Durbens” and “Durhans” 
are out of the question] ; and the Bigi, Suji, and the tribe of Barlas, of the 
progeny of Iridam-chi, were in alliance with his enemies, but B^hrachar, 
head of the Barlas, remained faithful to him. 

In the year 589 H. Ta.!). II 93 ], when in the fortieth year of his age, finding 
his enemies had entered into a confederacy to annihilate him, and that they 
were too numerous and too powerful to cope with, Tamur-shi determined on 
taking refuge with the Awang throwing himself on. 

his protection, considering the friendship which had previously existed between 
h is father, Yassuka, and that sovereign ; and iBaraeiar accompanied him. 

This is contrary to the statement contained in a recent work on the Mon- 
gols Proper” the authority for which appears to be Wolff or Erdmann, and, 
considering what follows^ on undoubted authority, must be diametrically 
opposed to the fact. 
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gressors, and the violence of the seditious, to retaliate on 


The Awang Khan was the ruler of the Karayat tribes, a sept of the 
Duralgfn Mug^als, and one of the most considerable of the Tnrkish 
nation, and he was a monarch [Badshah] of great dignity and magnificence, 
and was in alliance with the Altan Sian, the sovereign of Khitae. It was this 
personage who, before he was styled by the title of “ the Awang Khan,” bore 
the name of Tu^rul-Tigin, from his having captured one of those rare birds 
called a Ttighrul. Tamur-^i was well received by the Karayat ruler, and 
his affairs began to prosper. The Sian was wont to consult him on the 
affairs of his state ; and, at length, Tamur-^i rose so high in the monarch’s 
esteem, that he styled him son, and assigned him a position of great dignity, 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission History, previously referred 
to, quoting some other writer, informs us that “This Aong Khan or Unc 
Cham [!j, the Chief of the Karait of Kardkoram, is the Tuli [!] of the Chinese 
writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Unc [uncle perhaps], 
or Aong, or Wdng, as it appears in different authors [!], and which is equivalent 
to Khan = “Chief,” “Lord,” from Kin [!], the sovereign of North China.” 
This is History truly ! 

For a period of eight years Tamur-^T remained with the Awang Khan, 
during which time he did good service for him, and gained him several vic- 
tories. Among these was his victory over Irkah ilECara, or Irkah Kara [also 
called Ukah'Kara], the brother of the Awang Khan, who was in rebellion, 
an^ resisted his brother’s authority, and Yorkin [it is written by Abh-l-Ghazl. 
Bahadur, Portakln, Bortakin, and Bortikin], and the Bfgl, Tu[cta, the 
Pe§i,wa,' or leader of the Makrit tribe [also written Markit, but the first 
appears to be preferred] of thfe l^aiat sept, descended from ?!aian ; but some 
call them Nairuns, After these events, the tribes of Tanjtut, Saljiut, Riun- 
ghur-at, Duraan, Jajar-at, Jalair, Uir-at, also written lur-at, Yorkin, and 
l^atghin, or Riat^in, and Tamur-^i’s former opponents, the Makrtts, and 
some of the Tattar entered into a confederacy against the Awang Khan 
and Tamur-chf. They came to a compact, and took oath according to the 
roost stringent tenets of their religion, by sacrificing a horse, a bullock, a ram, 
and a dog, to be faithful to each other; and, among them, there is no other 
engagement more solemn. This was in 596 H. 

On becoming aware of this, the Awang Khan and Tamur-^f got ready 
their forces ; and, at a place near the Biytir Nawar — the Lake of Biyur — the 
hostile forces came to an engagement, and the Awang Khan and Tamur-chf 
completely overthrew the confederates, and brought their necks within the 
yoke of subjection, Hafig Abru states, however, that Tamur-i^i fought a 
battle with the Bfgf, Tukta, the chief of the Makrfts, in 593 H., at a place near 
the Inaras Muran [i. e. river] before Kalur-an, and near the river Salingah j 
another, in concert with the Awang Kfian, in S 94 u., at Tukii Kahrah j and, 
again, in 596 H., after the Bfgt, Tu]|:ta, had escaped from the bonds of the 
Awang San, which is the battle near the lake Biyur already mentioned 
above.- Several other affairs in 597 and 598 H. are mentioned by tbe same 
author, which are too long for insertion here, buti may mention that JamuV;ah — 
who had been set up as BadgJiah by several of the tribes, such as Angfras 
and Kurlas, ^Cun|^ur-at, Human, g^atgiiin, .Saljiut, and some Tattar 
tribes, with the title of Gur ]Oian— was overthrown at Sadi-l^urgan in the 
former year, and the ]^un|Ji«r-ats submitted to his authority. 

After this, Bue-Rui:, brother of the Tayanak Khan, ruler of the Naeman 
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our enemies, and render the wreaking of vengeance upon 

tribe, in concert with the Badghah of the Malcrits, the Big! Tn|:ta, being 
hostile to the Awang Kh an and Tamur-cbi. assembled a large army against 
them, and the hostile forces having- met at a place named Kazil-Tagi, in 
595 H., but in 598 H. according to the Tarikh-i-Alfi. Bue-Ruk directed a 
Jfjan, or Sorcerer, to have recourse to his art, which they term, yadak and 5 de^ 
which he effected by means of the sang-i-yadak, the jade or rain-stone, men- 
tioned in the account of the descent of the Turks, which, on being thrown into 
water, forthwith brought on snow, mist, and wind j but these magical acts 
recoiled upon his own army, which was nearly destroyed by the cold. The 
few followers who remained with him were overthrown, a number were slain, 
and the remnant sought safety in flight A curious anecdote respecting the 
Turks and their magical acts in this respect is related by Amir Isma’il, son of 
AJiniad, the third Samanl monarch, but I have not space for it here. 

After Tamur-chi had passed eight years in the service of the Awang Khan 
in various offices and duties, and had, through his intercourse and intimacy 
with him, acquired his confidence and esteem, and had been styled son by the 
monarch, the chiefs and kinsmen of the Awang Khan became envious of 
Tamur-sliij and plotted together to bring about his downfall. Jamul^cah, the 
BasijligJi of the Jajar-ats, bore him great enmity of old, and he maligned 
Tamur-clii to Sangun, the son of the Awang Khan, and convinced him that 
Tamur-chi -sought to supplant him in his father’s favour, and in the succession 
to his kingdom. Guzidah, the Ilabib-us-Siyar, Tarikh-i-Idafi? Abru, and 
some other works, however, state that the wrath of the Awang Khan was raised 
against him through his asking of him a brother’s daughter in marriage for his son 
Jujr, but some say it was on account of Tamur-£h! not giving his own daughter, 
Kuch,fn Bfgf, to the Awang Kh an’s son, Sangun, that the negotiation broke 
down, and hostility arose. Jiiji did subsequently marry the damsel, and Tul! 
married another sister, and Tamur- cR i, their father, married a third. Endea- 
vours were now made to instigate the Awang Sian against Tarour-eh!, but 
without effect at first By repeated importunity on the part of the son, for even 
the dropping water at last wears the rock away, the conspirators succeeded in 
alienating the old ruler’s regard for Tamur-chk and he entered into the design 
to seize him. These events are said to have taken place in 599 H. One of 
the Awang Khan’s chiefs, Jadan, by name, who could keep nothing from his 
wife, was mentioning the design to her, in his kkargdh, or felt tent, only the 
day before it was intended to carry it into execution, when two hoys, named 
Batae, or Badae, and KashliV* came into the camp with the milk from the 
flocks, and, by chance, sat down near the tent, and heard the conversation. 
They at once made known his danger to Tamur-^i. He consulted with his 
kinsman, the Nu-yan, Kara Aar ; and it was determined, as soon as night set 
in, to make for the skirt of the mountain (range) of Kalachin with their 
followers and dependents, and to leave their tents standing ; and this they did, 
after having first despatched the women and children to a place of safety, called 
Baljunah Bula^. That same night the Awang Sian came to the tents with 
some of his forces, and, seeing the fires lighted as usual, ordered volleys of 
arrows to be poured into them, and then, finding all was silent within, entered 
the tents, but: found them empty. He then determined to set out in pursuit of 
Tamur-sli! ; but how the Awang SlA knew whither he had fled is not 
staled ; the Karayats probably tracked him. The Awang Hjan succeeded in 
coming up with him during the next day, when halted for rest, and a picket, 
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the Altun Khan attainable.” As the Chingiz Eban had 


■posted for the purpose, gave Tamur-£hf timely warning of thar drawing near 
the mountain (range) of Mu-awand or Mu-awandur, at a spot called Holant 
Nti^at, that is, the place where red canes or reeds grow. Nothwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, being sheltered by the hill skirt, he resolved to make 
a stand ; and at last succeeded in beating off his pursuers, A great number of 
Karayats were slain and disabled, and Sangun — who is styled Shangun by 
some, but the three dots over the — u- — seem over zeal on the part of the 
copyists— was woupded in the face by an arrow discharged at his father, 
whose person he shielded with his own. 

This is the place where Mr. H. H. Howorth, in Ms “ Mongols Proper"*^ page 
59, on the authority of some foreign translation says : “ He now toUecied an 
army and marched against the Keraits. His army was very inferior in numbers, 
but attacked the enemy with ardour,” &c. His “flight from the Awang 
Khan ” is not alluded to in the least, and he must have been exceedingly clever 
to' collect an army, but, at page 552 of the same book, the story is told from 
another translation in a totally different manner. 

Tamur-elii thought it advisable however to withdraw quietly during the 
night towards the source of the Balijunah — some say, the Lake Baljfunah — Bal- 
jiinah Nawar — and others, Baljimah Biilak, BulagJj, or Balik> signifying a spring 
in Turkish, whither the women and children had been previously despatched. 
This lake w'as salt, and contained but little water, scarcely sufficient for his 
people to drink. If we consider that Kara-Kuram was the chief encampment 
or dwelling-place of the Awang Khan, the retreat of Tamur-elii towards this 
lake of Baljunah, in which there was scarcely enough muddy water to quench 
the thirst ofman and beast, and his subsequent movements, are sufficiently clear. 
The people of those parts, of his own Nairun tribes, who had remained faithful, 
and had become dispersed when he took shelter with the Awang Klian. were 
dwelling in the tracts adjacent to Baljunah Bulagh, under his uircle 0 -tigpn, also 
called tjtidikin, and, when he reached them, on this occasion, they began to 
gather around him, as well as many others from the Awang Khan’s territory. 
At this time, at the suggestion of the Nu-yan,KaraeIiar, Tamur-chi had a register 
made of the names of all those who had accompanied him in his flight from the 
presence of the Awang Kfean, and assigned certain ranks and offices to each of 
them. The two youths, Batae or Badae, and Kashlikj who had warned him 
of his danger, were made Tarkhans. He was not “abandoned by most of his 
troops,” nor did he “fly to the desert of Baldjuna,” as Mr. Howorth states 
{p- S 9 )j was he “ a hopeless fugitive at Baljuna,” as the same writer states 
in another place (p. 553). 

The meaning of Tarkhan is thus explained s “ The person so called is secure 
and safe from all trouble and annoyance ; in every place in which he serves, what- 
ever booty he may take is his o-wn, and he is not deprived of it ; he can enter the 
place of audience of his sovereign without being summoned, and without first 
asking permission ; and he can commit or be guilty of nine offences — nine is 
a number, as I have already noticed, held in great veneration by the Mug^ials 
— ^without being questioned j and Tamur-^i decreed that, for nine generations, 
the offspring of these Tarkhans should be exempt from all burdens and imposts.” 

In the “ General Description of Kashghar,” contained in the ” Report ” of 
the Yarkand Mission, previously referr<^ to, we are told [p. 100], as to the 
‘'Ancient punishments before the loth century {Moghul) f that, “Under the 
Moghuls, a noble was entitled to forgiveness nine times, but for the tenth •was 
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become noted and famous among that fraternity for 

imprisoned,” &c., &c. Something respecting the privileges of the TarJdiSns 
had apparently been mentioned to the writer, who straightway turned all the 
Mughal nobles into Tarjjhans ! In another place we are informed that ** the 
descendants of these TarMians were still met with in Khurasan in the jiftemtth 
century" which is quite correct. They are also met with in several other 
centuries, and in this nineteenth century in many other parts besides Kh urasan. 

The descendants of the two persons above referred to were the progenitors 
of two tribes, styled respectively BMae Tarkhans, and iKasljlik Tartans. 
The Tarkhans of the Dasht-i-l^ib^ak and Khwarazm are the descendants of 
Badae, while those of Turkistan are the descendants of j^ighlik. Several great 
Amirs arose fronr these tribes, among whom was the Tar kh an, Haji, who was 
the founder of a city on the Atil, to which he gave his name. It was known 
as Haji Tarkhan, which, in after-years, waq styled Hashtar il^an, but which 
European writers have “twisted” into Astrakhan, and not Orientals, as the 
author of the “ Mongols Broper" imagines. 

In the battle with the Awang Khan, among other booty captured, was the 
^argdh of that sovereign, which was of cloth of gold. This Tamur- ^f 
bestowed, with other things, upon Bad 5 e and jKagJilikj and, in after-times, the 
distinguishing mark of a Tarkhan was a piece of the golden cloth tent of the 
Awang Khan, which they used to wear hanging from their turbans. 

Taraur-ehi now marched from the head of the Baljunah, and pitched his 
tents at a pleasant place on the bank of a river named the Ur or Aor Muran 
[On Muran?], at the foot of a mountain range on the frontier of KalangSe 
IKada, or ]^ad, which is the boundary of Khi1;ae on that side, and there he 
mustered his followers, and they amounted to 4600 men. Leaving that spot 
after a time, he moved onwards, and reached a place wliere was a piece of 
water — ^the river l^alar — l^aiiar of our maps], Abu-1 -Shagi, Bahadur, calls 
it the !!KuIa Sue or River KuII — ^and, there being plenty of grass thereabout, he 
determined to make some stay. On the way thither, with his forces divided 
into two bodies, one with the women and followers, and moving on ^either 
bank, he fell in with an Amir, Turk- lit, byname, who had a considerable 
following, and, on inquiry being made of him as to who he was, and his 
intentions and objects, he turhed out to be a Angiras, a l^ungkur-at Mug^a^ 
with a considerable body of that tribe, and he agreed to submit to Tamiir-i^f, 
and was treated witji great distinction. Whilst encamped at this spot, Tamur- 
glli was joined by other smaller bodies of his other tribes, until, at length, his 
force grew formidable. Having marched from thence, Tamur-cki despatched 
from the banks of the river ICurkan[y)l^ y— some say from the Kala Nawar, Abii-l- 
Ghazi says the IColgha Nawar] an emissary named Urkae, or Urakae Shun, the 
Bahadur, to the Awang Khan’s presence sMiciting an accommodation, and seve- 
ral times emissaries passed to and fro between them, but terms of peace did not 
result therefrom ; and his brother, Juji .^Casar, who had been taken prisoner, 
and carried away with his family to the Awang Kh an’s presence, now joined 
him, having made his escape. On the last occasion, Tam'ur-fiki despatched an 
agent of his own along with the Awang Kh an’s envoy, to throw him off his guard, 
apparently, since he followed liim.self with all his forces, made raids upon that 
monarch’s territoiy, reduced flourishing spots to desolation, slew great numbers 
of his people, and made others captive. After some time, wherein the Awang 
Ekan’s people had suffered such misery, a battle ensued between Tamur-eki and 
his forces, and the Karayats— who were vastly superior in numbei's — ^towards 
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manhood, vigour, valour, and intrepidity, all concurred in 


the Qlose of which KarachSr encountered the Awang Khan, struch his horse 
with an arrow, and brought it head foremost to the ground. The Awang Khan 
then succeeded in mounting another horse, and took to flight-along with his son, 
Sangun, leaving his wives and daughters captives in the hands of the victor j 
and such of the Karayat tribe as saved their lives did so by submitting to 
Tamur-shi’s yoke. The Awang Sian had fled towards the tenitory of the 
Naeman tribe to seek shelter with their ruler, Tubuku or Taibuku, the Taya- 
nak Sl.an, but, when he reached the Tayanak Khan’s country, some of the 
iatter’s chiefs, without communicating with their sovereign, and on account of 
an old feud, put the Awang to death. Sangun however managed to 

escape out of their clutches, and succeeded in reaching the tenitory of Rir^fz 
and Tibbat, and from thence got to Kagljghar— another writer states that he 
proceeded towards Khutan and Kashgar, thus indicating the whereabouts of 
Krlkiz— but he was subsequently put to a cruel death, in the Kaphghar 
territory, by the chief of a branch of the Stalj tribe, of Rlulij Kara, called 
E^ara Ma, who sent his family captives to Tamur-sht. The brother of the 
Awang Kh an, whose three daughters were wives to Tamur-shi and his sons 
Juji and Tuli, escaped into Tingl^ut. Of this person more anon. 

As the whole of the Karayat trtbe, and the forces of the Awang Hian, had 
submitted to him, the mind of Tamur-cJif being now at rest from anxiety, he 
resolved on taking some recreation after his fatigues. He accordingly passed 
some time pleasantly in the part, near which the battle took place, in pleasure, 
and in enjoying the diversion of the chase, after which he set out for his- native 
yurat, or encampment These events happened in the year 599 H. 
1202-3], when Tamur-shi was 49 years old, but some say he was 50. 

After having gained this important victory, and as the greater number of 
other tribes of the Mugisal t-mak had bent the neck of subjection to him, 
Tamur-fihi assumed the seat of Kha n-ship^ at the camp or station named 
Saman-Kaharah, which is also written Saman-Karah [Abu-l-Ghazi. Bahadur, 
has Naman Karah] which probably was near Dilun-Yuldul^, in Ramagan of 
that same year, and the sovereignty exercised by the Awang Khan passed to 
Tamur-idli ; but, as soon as the Tayanak Khan, also written Tayan, and. 
Tayanak, son of Balikto fnanaj, sovereign of the Naemans [a Turkish tribe, 
but its direct descent is not certain], became aware of his predominance, he 
set about organizing an army against him, and the tribes of Durman, Ratghin, 
Makrit, and SaljiQt, the Badghah of the tjfr-at, Alin Taiglii, and some other 
Bashli^s of the Karayat, the Jajar-at of Jamu^ah, the SajSn, and some of 
the Tattar tribes, it is said, entered into a confederacy with the Tayanak 
Khan for the purpose of making war upon Tamur-^i. 

The Tayanak Khan also despatched an agent to tJla-lKnsl-Tigin, the Bad- 
ghah of the Ung^uts, a Turkish tribe who had charge of the Great Wall [Accord- 
ing to the ideas of Mr. H. H. Howorthi set forUi in Mongols Proper, 
page 21, “ Tigin seems to be a form of the Turkish Tikin,” and, at page 26, he 
says, “Tikin is a title borne by chiefs of Turkish tribes ! ” He fails to see that 
“ Tikin ” is only correct in the sight of those who do not know k from g 
in the original. That it is a Turkish title there is not the least doubt, and 
hence it is beme by Turks and Tattars], asking him to join the confederacy, 
and aid in putting down the new claimant to sovereignty, which could be 
easily effected, if he joined him, as two kings in one country could not exist, 
nor two swords in one scabbard, and not to refuse his alliance, as he would 
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naming him for the chieftainship [saying] For, save 


remedy matters with the sword himself, even if he should reject his offers. 
Ula-!Kush-Tigin, also written Al^us]i> Tigfn Kurin, however, was a saga- 
cious man, and an experienced one. He consequently despatched one of his 
Amirs named Nuridasli, but, in one work, he is styled Buranda^, and l^urai- 
dash, in Alfi, which is probably the most correct, to Tamur-clii, and made 
him acquainted with the message he had received, and assembled his Ungl^uts 
for the purpose of joining Tamur-ohi, as he was much annoyed at the Tayanak 
^an’s message. Tamur-c 2 i! held counsel with his sons and Amirs, and one 
of the Nu-yins, some say it was l^a^dlar, but others, that it was Tamur-clii’s 
paternal uncle, Daritae Uncljuki, the Ulkunut Kungjtur-It, advised that if 
Tamur-chi took the initiative and attacked the Naemans he would be successful. 
That advice was approved of j and, in the middle of Jamadf-ug-§ani, 600 H,, 
[in March, A.i>. 1204], he commenced his march, and set out to attack the 
Tayanak Khan. 

He moved onwards until he reached the verdant tract of Kalangae, pre- 
viously mentioned, but, on this occasion, no fight took place. Subsequently, 
in the same year, Tamur-dli again set out to seek the Naeman Bad shah, 
despatching a force in advance, under the Nu-yins, Kuild 5 r Sajan, chief of the 
Manghut Nairuns, and Jabah. He then reached the banks of the river Altae-- 
1 — [now Siba ?] in the territory of ICangaij:tae~g?ys^J — Abu-l-Ghazt. Baha- 
dur, calls it Altae Soning — — in the neighbourhood of which was the 
Tayanak Khan, who had been joined by the Bigi Tulcta, chief of the Markits, 
and one of the chiefs of the late Awang Khan, the Karayat. At this juncture 
a stray horse from Tamur-chi's camp, with its saddle turned under its belly, 
entered the camp of the Tayanak Khan, who, when he beheld it, it being 
very lean, held counsel with his Amirs, saying: “The horses of the Mughals 
are miserably lean while ours are fat and in fine condition. It is .advisable 
that we should fall back so that the enemy may be induced to follow us, 
whereby their horses will get into a worse plight still. Then we will make a 
stand and engage them,” Most of the chiefs approved of this counsel, but the 
Tayanak Khan had an Amir, l^urf Subaju, by name, who, from childhood, 
had grown up with him ; and he said to him on this occasion ; “ Thy father, 
Balikto inanaj, was not at rest a day without battle, and never showed his back 
nor the crupper of his horse to a foe. Thy heart is enthralled with thy 
KhStun, ICur-basu, and from thee the perfume of manhood emanateth not.” 
Stung to the quick at these taunts, the Tayanak Slian, filled with rage, “grew 
hungry for the fight, Tike a roaring lion for his prey.” When the two armies 
came near each other, and drew out their lines, Tamur-elii entrusted the 
centre to his son jilji [some say Juji commanded the left wing, and Tamur- 
ehi’s brother, Juji Kasar, the centre], and ihe two armies, having sounded their 
cows’ honis and kettle-drums, engaged in battle, and Jamul^ah, the Jajar-at, with 
his followers, having deserted the Tayanak Kha n before the battle began, 
marched away to his own In the obstinate struggle which ensued, and 

which continued until evening closed in, the Tayanak Khari was wounded, 
and his body was so weakened from the effect of his wound as to be almost 
without a soul ; and with a few Amfrs he retreated towards the top of a hill. 
His Amirs complained of this, and urged upon him the necessity, for his own 
sake, of returning to the field, and renewing the conflict, but he was now too 
badly wounded to be affected with their taunts and entreaties. Then Kuri 
Subaju said to the other chiefs : “ Since the Badgt^ dies thus deplorably in 
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him, no one will be capable to undertake the cariying out 


adversity, better let us show our fidelity, and turn our faces again against the 
enemy, since we have given the Tayanak Khan to be slain,” and, with one 
accord, like lions, they descended, and rushed upon the enemy, and fought 
valiantly while life remained, in such wise as to gain the encomiums even of 
their foes. They all perished, but not before they had made great havoc 
among the Mug^jals, who lost great numbers. 

The Tayanak Khan having died of his wound received in that battle, his son, 
Koshluk or Koshlak, or Kojlak, as he is also styled, fled to his uncle, Bue- 
RuV- The 9 abib-us-Siyar however says that the Tayanak Kh an , after the 
battle, was conveyed to a place of safety, but that he died from the effects of his 
wound before the end of that same year 600 H. 

The females of the family of the Tayanak Khan fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, subsequently, his favourite Sjatun, Kor-basu, was brought to 
Tamur-elif, who, in accordance with the custom of the Mughals, marri^ her. 
A daughter of the Tayanak Khan’s son, Koshluk, named Li^um Khatun, 
was given in, marriage to Tulf, Tamur-^i’s youngest son. The Naeman and 
Unglcut females are said to have been remarkable for their beauty, above all the 
other tribes of Turk descent. 

After Tamur-^i had been thus successful over fhe Tayanak Khan, in this 
battle, the tribes’ and families in confederacy with the Naeman sovereign, 
being without a head, for the most part submitted to Tamur-ehi’s sway, but 
the NaemSns became dispersed, and the Bfgp, Tu^ta, the Wall or sovereign of 
the Makrits, was still hostile. Tamur-chi marched against him, and speedily 
overthrew him, and reduced the whole tribe of Makrit to subjection j but the 
Bigi, Tulcta, with Koshluk, the Tayanak Elhan’s son, sought an asylum with 
Bue-Ru^, the Naeman, elder brother of the latter, as detailed farther on. 

Most of the ac6ounts of Tamur-clii’s proceedings, after the overthrow of the 
Tayanak Khan, are somewhat obscure and confused, but the authorities quoted 
in the Tarikh-i-Alfi throw considemble light upon these events. I must refer 
to them briefly, leaving numerous details of the life of the Ch ingiz Kh an, both 
here, as well as elsewhere, in these notes, for some future day, when I hope to 
gj.ve them in proper order, and detml. 

About this time Jamu^ah, the Sajan, thejajar-at, w^ seized by hi^ own people, 
bound hand and foot, and brought to Tamur*^i, his mortal foe. He, consi- 
dering that, as the Jajar-ats had not been faithful to their own chief, they would 
scarcely prove faitMul to him, commanded that the greater part of them should 
be massacred ; and this, as will subsequently appear, was the treatment traitors 
generally received at Mugfcd hands. Jamui^ah was made over to a nephew of 
Tamur-siif, with orders to put him to death by dividing him, limb from limb, 
because this was the tr^tment he had reserved for his rival, in case he had fallen 
into his power. He bore it without flinching, merely observing that he would 
have treated Tamur-gllj after the same fashion, and telling the executioners 
how to proceed ; and thus he met his end. 

Tamur-oIiT, after this success, returned to his own yurat, and despatched 
agents to various tribes of the Mughals. and exhorted them to submit. Such as 
did so were cherished, and such as refused were reduced and punished. In the 
following year — 6or H. — ^Tamur-ehf moved against the Makrit tribe, which, 
through their determined hostility, he sought to root out entirely. The Rau? at- 
uf-Safa mentions these events as taking place a year later. The Bigi, Tii^ta, 
the Makrit chief, having fled from the forces of Tamur-ghij took shelter with 
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of these matters, and this affair will not be accom- 
plished, nor succeed at the hands of any other except him,” 

another division of the Makrft tribe— the tJrhar Makrft — the chief of which 
was named Da-ir or Ta-fr [the Turks, and the people of the different t-maks, 
use d for t and and vice versa] Asun, who, with his division of the tribe, was 
then encamped on the TazMuran, or River Taz, hoping to obtain support from 
them. When the Bigf, TuV:ta, and his followers arrived there, Ta-ir Asun 
told them that he had not the power to cope with Tamur-cht, and so, taking 
along with him his daughter, ^ulan Eihatun, he sought the presence of Tamur- 
chf. who received hint honourably, tie then represented that, for want of 
cattle, the whole of his people were unable to come and join his camp ; but Tamur- 
chi. being somewhat suspicious of them, would not allow him and his followers 
to dwell in his own yurat, but placed an intendant over them, and, soon after, 
Tamur-chi set out for his ovrayurat, as before stated. After his departure, the 
Makrits, with Ta-ir Asun, took to plundering the MugTjals still remaining 
behind, but were resisted, and the plunder recaptured from them. After this, 
file Makrits -went away. Tamur-ghi, on becoming aware of their proceedings, 
resolved to uproot them. He invested one sept of them, the Udulcut, 
who were in the stronghold of Bijand, which they call WaeVal Kurghan, 
took it, overcame several other septs of the same tribe, and then retired. 
The Bigi, Tu^cta, with his sons and a few of his people, fled to Bue-Rul^ the 
Naeman, the elder brother of the Tayanak Khan, while his own sept, with 
the rest of the Makrit tribe, along with Ta-ir Asun, retired to the banks of the 
river Salingah, near the fortress of ]Kur]b:ah Kinchan, or Kipjan [?J and there 
took up their quarters. Tamur-chi on this despatched a force under two of his 
Nu-yins, against them. The Makrits were mostly destroyed, and the remainder 
of them were conducted to Tamur-ehi’s presence. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this same year 6oi H., Tamur-slii, having 
ordered his forces to be mustered, resolved to move into the country of Ting!|^ut 
— ojSCT}— also written TiiigJiut— oyd; — and Tingut— — which is described 
as a mountain country called Ank^e or Ankasae, of great elevation, adjoining 
the country of Khitae. The Mugbals style the country, which contained cities, 
fortresses, and fine buildings, Ip Shin [tliis is the country about which Mr, H. 
H. Howorth, in his Mongols Proper*' quoting D’Ohsson probably, says, 
“Tangut, the Hia of the ‘ Chinese,’ had been previously known as Ho Si," 
and had been ^‘corrupted by the Mongols into Kaschin” ! Who is the autho- 
rity that they or any one else corrupted it ? On the very next page of the same 
work we find that “ Tangut ” is “ Kansuh,” and, further on, that “ Kan-su ” is 
“dependent on the kingdom of Hia !’*], and, on the way thither, Ta-ir Asun, 
the Urhar Makrit chief was seized and brought to Tamur-ebi. Having 
reached: Ting^ut, otherwise Kashin, the chief place, which appears to have given 
name to the country— but an Uzbak writer says the country was called Ankasae — 
the fortress of Lankai was taken by storm and levelled with the ground, and the 
territory of pLshin was plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-shi 
advanced towards Kdangush— JyLls'---or Kalankush, which was a vast city, 
and very strong. It was taken, and the greater part of the territory of Ting^ut 
was also plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-^i returned, in 
triumph, to his owa. yurat again. ^Caril-Ipuram, I may mention, is. never once 
named in the histories I have been quoting from, up to this period. 

Every tribe, however, which submitted, Tamur-chi ceased from oppressing 
and treating with severity, incorporated it with his people, and showed it 
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The Oiingiz Kiian bound the whole of the people of the 


favour and kindness, but those which manifested contumacy, and refused to 
submit, he brought under the sword, both chiefs and tribes, so that, in this 
manner, he succeeded in bringing most of the Mughal tribes under his sway. 
Those among them who were with him in his first encounter with the Awang 
Jdian, whom he. cherished, and to whom he had assigned certain ranks and 
degrees, and given certain exemptions, as previously narrated, he now directed 
should be formed into Tomans — ten thousands—Ifazara/ts [there never was, 
nor is there, a “ famous tribe ” so named]— Thousands — Judahs — Hundreds — 
and Dahaks or Dakchahs — ^Tens : these words it must be remembered, are not 
the Mu^al terms, but the Persian translation of fin Ming, Ming, Yuz, and 0 n 
respectively, and these degrees have continued to be observed among them 
down to modem times. 

In the month of Rajab [the seventh] 602 H. , corresponding to the Mughal 
year of the Leopard— but the Mughal, Abu-l-fii^zi, Bahadur Khan, says, the 
year of the Hog — and to the month of February, 1206 A.D., when Tamur-chf 
was, it is said, by several historians, in the 49th year of his age, but he was 
really just 52 years and 7 months old, dating from the day of his birth, he 
commanded that a kunltde, or general assembly, of all the Mughal tribes in 
subjecliou to him should meet at a certain place, the name of which is not 
recorded. It was very probably Saman or SamSn Kaharah, where he, 
three years before,, assumed the Ehan-shfp, and this may have been the cause 
why so many authors confuse these two difierent events, and make one of them. 
There, accordingly, his sons, all his Nu-yfns and Amirs, from the parts around, 
of the Tomans, Hazarahs, ■§adalis, and Dahahs, assembled together, and a 
great feast was made. He then set up a white Tul? or Tug^— standard— con- 
sisting of nine degrees, or tails, indicated by as many tails of the ghajg gau, or 
bos gnmmens, mentioned at page 68, and he was seated on a high throne with a 
diadem on his head. Some authors, including the Fanakati and the author of 
the Tarikb-i-Jahan-gir, with slight variation, state, that the causer of his set- 
ting up this standard was a Mugjial, held in veneration by the people, clothed 
in the guise of a recluse, who used to pass his time in devotion, and whom, from 
exposure to the elements in a state of nudity, in his wanderings, neither heat 
nor cold affected. He pretended to the knowledge of the secrets of futurity, 
and asserted that he was sometimes taken up into heaven ; and the simple- 
minded Mii gh als believed him. On this account he was styled by them Tab or 
Tub Tingri — s-J The first word has been altered into or mistaken iox But 
. — Of— and translated by several European writers, but not by the original 
authors, “ The Image of God.” Tingri certainly is the Turkish for God, but 
signifying an idol, object of adoration, or image, is a purely Irani, not 
a Turki word ; and it would be strange indeed if purely Irani words, in com- 
bination with Turk!, were in common use among Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
at the period in question. For these reasons I think we are not at all certain of 
the true meaning of Tab or Tub [This, very probably, is the proper name of 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, the Khita-i. the XVI. of the Dihli Maliks, mentioned at 
page 757, whose name is written in precisely the same doubtful wa}^ and 
without vowel points,] Tingri, though, I should suppose, the Devotee of, or 
Devoted to, or Chosen of God, or something similar, is much more likely to 
be the correct signification. 

His correct name was Kukju,— Kukclju [turned into ‘'Gueukdja” 
and “Gukju” in the ** Mongols Froj>er^’'\ though some write it Kukj^ah, 
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tribes by pledges and oaths to obey him in all things, and 

Kukjah, and Kukzu, and he was the son of Minglik Ighakah, the 
l^Zunakkumar— ;yUj3Si — also written ]Eunai:umar— — who married Tannir- 
ght’s mother. He stepped forward and said; “Last night a person of 
a red colour, seated on a grey horse, appeared unto me, and said: ‘Go 
thou to the son of Yassuka and say: ‘After this they shall not style 
thee Tamur-chi any more y for, in future, thy title shall be “ the Chingiz 
Khan ’ and likewise say thou to the Chingiz Khan. ‘ Almighty God hath 
bestowed upon thee and thy npsterity, the peater part of the universe,’ ” 
Air present repeated it, and with acclamation hailed Tamur-ehi by that title, 
because its meaning, in the Turi language, signifies in the Irani, Shah-an- 
Shah, King of Kings, or Emperor. The signification, however, is somewhat 
differently interpreted by authors into tAe Great King or Emperor, Khan-i« 
Khanan or the Chief of ]Oians, and the like. From that time this was his title. 
Knowing how cunning Tamur-chi was, several writers have stated that the 
appearance of Kukju or Kukchu upon the scene was preconcerted between 
him and Tamur-chi. It will be noticed from the foregoing that his proper 
title is THE Chtngiz Khan, as in the case of the Great King, the Great 
Napoleon, etc., and not simply “ Chingiz.” Another writer well informed as 
to the Turks, Tattars, and Mu|^ials, says that Ching—eh^— signifies in 
the Mughal! dialect, firm, confirmed, established, and the like, the plural 
form of which is Chingiz—-.^ The impostor was so puffed up with his own 
importance, after the success of his pretended revelation, that he began to 
entertain ambitious views for himself, until, one day, he entered into an anpy 
dispute with Tamur-ebi’s brother, Juji when he took him by the throat 

and dashed him to the ground with such violence that Kukju never rose 
again. 

After this kuriUae, those who were in the secret of this pretended revelation 
began to spread the report all over the countries round, and among the peoples 
who had submitted to him, so that they began to believe that the Almighty 
haA really given the world to the Chingiz Khan, and future war and conquest 
were chiefly considered. 

The first victim of these pretended predictions was Bue-Ruh, brother of the 
Tayanak Kha n, to whom Koshluk, the latter’s son, and the Makrit chief, 
the Bigi, Tuij:ta, had fled for shelter. Bue-Ruh, after he had made Such 
preparations as he was able for resistance, aided by the Makrits, was surprised 
by a body of Mughals whilst engaged in the chase, in the neighbourhood of 
Awaj TaV or Tagh [Habib-us-Siyar has Ulu^ Ta|^] at a place called Suja — 
Suja river? — ^like the quarry in the net of the fowler, and carried off to the camp 
of the Ciingiz Khan, and was forthwith put to death. Some say he was killed 
in the Mkdr-gah, or hunting-ground. Rashid-ud-Din says he was surprised 
“ after making a slight resistance,” which is rather improbable. His tribe on 
this dispersed, and Kosliluk, and the Big!, Tu|f:ta, after directing their 
followers to disperse and rejoin them, with as many others as possible, at a 
certain rendezvous in Ardigi, fled also to a place on the frontier of the Nae- 
man country. 

The ruler of Ting^ut, ShidarVu, also called Shidas:fc:u, now ^egan to 
manifest hostility again, upon which the Chingiz SbSn, being then near to that 
country, determined to invade it. He entered it with a portion of his immense 
forces in 603 h. [a.d. 1206-7]. The capital named KaShln— -the A^cashin 
of Abu-l-Ohazi. Bahadur Sjan— which fomerly, it is said, gave name 


ggo the tabaicat-i-nA^irL 

submit to his command ; and, in conformity with the usual 


to the territory, was surprised, and Shtdar^ru and his people submitted. He 
was left without further molestation, it is said, on agreeing to pay tribute, 
and permitting tire Murals to occupy his capital. Abu-l-Ghazi, Bahadur 
]Khan, says he was an aged prince or ruler, and that his capital was taken by 
assault after a long investment, and its walls thrown down. From our 
author’s accounts farther on, however, it will be found that Sljidar^u had 
often boasted of his defeats of the Chingiz Man, and was, at last, treacher- 
ously put to death by him. Kashin city was the point at which the great 
Mnmns of traders.met from the west and south in their trade with Miia or 
China. It was a very rich city, and the abode of learned men. It is evident 
that it was a city of the Buddhists, but few would recognize ^Cashin under the 
vitiated name of Campion given to it by the old European travellers. In Ae 
Kashshar Mission Report the route is referred to, ht p. 114, as the Chach^ 
route, but, at page 139, of the same Report, Kashin is turned into ‘Cash- 

At the same period the Chingiz MSn, having returned from the subjuga- 

tion of Tingkut, subdued the ?:ir^iz territory. 

In the winter of the before-mentioned year [603 H.], but some say the 
winter of 604 H.-, which appears to be most correct, the Chmgiz Man set 
out in order to attack the Big!, Tu^ta. and his Makrits, and Ko^luk and Ins 
Naemans, who had again acquired considerable strength on the frontier of the 
Ardtsh territory, which some connect with Tibbat. whilst others say that it^is 
also the name of a stronghold on the frontiers of the territones of the Maknts 
and Naemans ; but that it was a fortress is very doubtful. Ardi§i apparently 
extended to Tibbat on the south. „ , , .u i,- r * 

In Shaw’s account of High Tartary ^ Artush appears as the chief town 
of a district, watered by a river of the same name, lying north of Ka^giiar 
city on the northern frontier of the Kashgiar state. It appears under Ae 
name of Artlsh in Colonel Walker’s last map, and, in the Ka^^ar Mission 
Report, under the name of Artosh and Artj^h. It is probable that this 
name, correctly written Ard!i]|i or ArtfshCwitht^or^]. applmd to a much larger 
extent of ' country, now buried in the sands, extending S.W. as far as the 
frontier of Tibbat, as anciently constituted, but the sands of the desert have 

buried former landmarks in this direction. .... . • 

Mr H H Howorth, however, straightway, transfers this tract, m nis 
Proper^ to “the land watered by the Irtish,” about 10° farther 
North than the part indicated, even according to the map of “ Mongolia ’ in his 

own book! West of the Yellow River it certairily was. 

Although the cold was intense and the water frozen, the Gfiingiz Man set 
out with a vast army, and on the wa^ the BTgi Mlhl«h, also written Kunu- 
kah of the Muglial tribe of tJir-at with his people, unable to resist, 

submitted to the Ciingfr Man, and they were mcorporated with his arrny, 
and conducted it into Ardfsh, where they came upon ko^luk, and the 
Biei Tukta. An engagement ensued between them, and the confederates 
were’ overwhelmed by superior numbers, and Tul^ta was killed by an arrow 

'^^KodSt^brother of TuVta, and the latter’s three sons with him, endeavoured 
to carry his body off, but, finding this impossible, they cut off the head and 
carried^ with them. They, in company with KosJiluk, fled °Z 

of Ardigiiinto thatof the I-ghurs, the situation of which has been already 
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customs in force among that people, these important matters 

indicated, and sent an agent of their own to the Yiddf-]^ut, whose capital 
was Bfsh-Balfgh. and asked for shelter. He slew the agent, and cast his 
body into the Siam [j^— in some MSS. the point has been left out altogether, 
and in others put under instead of over — hence it has been incorrectly styled the 
Jam] Muran. This river is said to rise in the hills crossing the Gobi or 
Shamo desert, to run S.S.W., and to fall into the Hoang-ho — the Kara 
Muran — on the borders of Tibbat, and I believe, from the context, that this 
is correct. I shall refer to it again farther on. This desert of sand has 
destroyed many landmarks, and overwhelmed many cities, hence writers 
are led to look farther north, east, and west for places, and to make 
rash guesses respecting them, while they lie buried under the sands of 
the Gobi. The explorations of the Russian Colonel, Prejevalsky, throw 
considerable light on the parts about Lob Nawar, and the mountains to 
the south. 

The Yfddi-lClut, having slain the agent, turned out with his people to expel 
them, and the fugitives, tired and worn out from the hardships they had 
endured in their flight, after a slight skirmish, being unable to cope with the 
i-|iurs, went off, and the Yiddi-]Kut sent the news of their repulse and flight 
to the Chingiz Khan. I^o^luk retired, by way of Bigh-Baligi, into the 
territory of the Gur Khan of the ^Cara-Htlita-i, while the Makrfts retired to 
Ijlam-Kuneha^ [written in the Rau?at-u§-§afa], which has, by the 

carelessness of copyists been turned into and — ^5ibcha]c, 

and, consequently, the most absurd errors have arisen, and no wonder “ the 
country to which he went is not known.” This must not be mistaken for 
Kam-Kamj!ut — j^L-about which I shall have more to say farther on, 
bat as the tract east of Lob Nawar. 

Koghluk was well received by the Gur Kh an, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, the details respecting which, and his subsequent ingratitude, have 
been given in a previous note, on the !l^ara Khia-i dynasty, page 930. 

After the overthrow and death of the Tui[cta, the Giing^z Khan 

despatched two agents to the ]prg3iiz or Ipr^iz tribe, calling upon them to 
submit The BadgJiah, as he is styled, tjrus I-nial, by name, finding himself 
unable to offer any opposition, sent back with them an agent of his own with 
presents, including a rare bird— the AV-Shunl^ar— probably a white eagle, 
or some bird of tire same species, and made his submission. This event is 
said to have happened in 603 H., but, as it certainly happened after the over- 
throw of the Makrit chief, which, as already mentioned, some say took place 
in 604 H,, the submission of the Kirg^iiz may have happened in that year also, 
for, in consequence of the Brgi, Tul^ta’s finding shelter in that part, the 
Ch in giz Khan called upon them to submit to his yoke. 

The next accession of strength gained by the Mughal sovereign was the 
homage, in 605 H., but some say in 604 H., of Baurcl^V — a ruler 
of other tribes of I-ghtirs, which belong to the Mu^iial t-vidk although they are 
neither !^aiStsj Naguz, nor Dural-gins. They consisted of over one hundred 
and twenty different septs, and were descended in a direct line from Mughal 
TChan. brother of Tattar Khan, which former was grandfather of Aghuz Khan, 
and the l-ghurs were the first to join him against ^ara. Khan, his father, as 
already related. In religion, the I-ghuis were Lamaists, and, in times previous 
to those here referred to, the Bagiligj^, or C[iiefs of the Un I-g^Lurs, used 
to be styled Il-Iltar, and those of the Tu^ua t-idiurs, Kol-Irkin, or Il-Irkin, 
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were caused to be ratified. He said : “ If you will be obe- 


and, in after-times, when about a centuiy of their sovereignty had passed, 
those titles fell into disuse, and the title given to their niler was Yiddl-Kut — 
oy — which, as regards the first word, in some MSS. is written in such 

a manner that the two points of the first letter i—y — are run into one, and 
made to appear as > b — which alters it altogether. The proper mode of 
writing it is evidently the above, with the d doubled, which I have taken 
from a work written by an Uzbak Mughal. In writing words of this kind 
beginning with' j an alif~" 1 — is sometintes substituted, thus Abu-I-Ghazi. 
Bahadur Khan, writes it Iddi. It signifies “the Lord of Sovereignty,” 
hut some writers say, “ the Reigning Prince,” and his territoiy lay in Turkis- 
tan. At the time in question, he was a tributary to the Gur Khan [The 
“ Aydy Cfit,” of “ Balasaghiin,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew styles him at 
p. 140 of the Kashghar Mission History, had nothing whatever to do with 
Bilasa- gh im : that was the Gur Khan’s capital. The Yiddi-!Kut’s chief town 
was Bi§]i-Balig 2 i], whose Shahnah or Intendant, named Shau-kam. dwelt at 
his court. Having occasion to complain to this Intendant about his illegal 
and oppressive acts towards the I-ghfir people, and receiving naught but 
insolence and threats in return, the Yiddl-Kut, having heard the noise of 
the Chi ngiz Khan’s invincibility, and being himself, with his tribe, descended 
from the same r-mcik^ slew the Intendant of the Gur Khan at Kara Khwajah,. 
-—a place still well known in I-gJiriristan — and flung the body into the Kham 
Muran, saying, at the same time, that no one was safe who was the 
enemy of the Chingiz Khan, and he determined to despatch an agent to him. 
The latter, who was, by no mean% friendly inclined towards the Gur Khan 
for giving shelter to Koshluk, the Naeman chief, on hearing what had 
happened, despatched an agent named Durbae, with a friendly message to 
the Yiddi'I?;ut, and invited him to come to him, for the I-gjjur ruler js said to 
have previously informed the Ciingiz Khan that he had driven KogJiluk, and 
the Bigi, Tulkta’s brother and sons out of his territory. A few writers say the 
I-ghur was the first to negotiate. Be this as it may, according to the majority 
of the most trustworthy historians, the Yfddi-Kut, dreading the resentment 
of the Gur Khan, was well pleased to seek the protection of the MugJials. 
He accordingly set out from the I-gjiur territory bearing rich presents — ^for he 
was a very wealthy prince — consisting of gold, silken garments, cattle, and 
horses, among which were 1000 of high breed, and slaves both male and 
female. This was in 605 H. [a.d. 1208-9]. When these negotiations began, 
the Chingiz IQian was in the territory of Ting^ut, whither he had gone, in 
that same year, to chastise the ruler of that country, Shidarku, who, with 
some other chiefs, had revolted, and among whom was the Khan of ^ukiz 
whose country was utterly ruined. The Mughals then appeared before the 
city of Irtkx [Polo’s Egrigaia ?, but, in a work written by an Uzbak, it is Arkey], 
the ruler of Tin^cut, thereupon made his submission, and is said to have sent 
his daughter to be espoused by the Qiingiz Khan. These events took place 
in 606 H. 

Gn his way back the Yiddi-lKut reached his piesence with befitting 
offerings. He was well received by the CJiingiz Khan, and a liberal ap- 
panage was a.ssigned him. He solicited that he might be considered as the 
Great Kh an’s fifth son, being himself the son of a Khan, This was consented 
to, and one of the Chingiz Ir an’s daughters was given him to wife, and he 
became his fifth son—his son-in-law. 
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dient to my mandates, it behoveth that, if I should com- 
mand the' sons to slay the fathers, you should all obey,” ® 
and they entered into a solemn promise accordingly ; and 
the first command he gave was that they should slay the 
sons of the great Amtr Baisu,® who had been the associate 
[in the chieftainship] with the Chingiz Khan’s father. 
He [the Chingiz ^an] brought the whole of the tribes 
under his own sway, and set about making preparations for 
hostilities, and employed himself in getting ready war 
material and arms. As the numbers of the Mughals had 
largely increased and become very great, and an account 
of this determination of the Chingiz Khan had reached the 
hearing of the Altun Khan, he nominated [a force of] 
300,000 horse in order to guard the route against the 

There is a different version of this matter, and, from the circumstantial 
manner in which it is related, it bears the impress of truth. The Yiddi-HIut 
served under Uktae and Qiagihatae Khans during the invasion of the Musal- 
man territories, and was at the siege of Utiar. After returning from that 
campaign, when he presented himself before the Chingiz on the latter’s 

return homewards, the I-ghur king solicited an alliance, and one of the 
Chingiz Khan’s daughters was betrothed to him, but the nuptial knot was 
never tied dvrring the Chingiz Khan’s lifetime. When tiktae succeeded, the 
Yfddi-ICut solicited that the marriage might be completed, but, in the mean- 
time, the lady died. On this Cktae betrothed him to Ulaji Bfgi, his own 
daughter, but before that marriage could be carried 'Out the I-ghur ntler was 
removed from the world. On this, his son proceeded to the l^a’an’s presence, 
and was married to Ijktae’s daughter, but he too soon followed his father, and 
was succeeded by his own brother in the rulership of his people, by command 
of Turakfnah Khatun. during the time she administered the government, after 
her husband’s, Uktae’s, decease. 

After the Chingiz Khan had gained so many victories, and acquired such 
power, the chiefs of other tribes and their people now began to submit to him, 
and among them was Arsalan Eb,^, the most prominent of the chiefs of one 
portion of the numerous Turkish tribe of E^rlui^l [or Karliik : it is written 
both ways] who submitted to him, and joined him with all his people. This was 
in 607 H., when the Chingiz Khan was encamped at Kalur-an. There were 
several divisions of the E^rluh or Karlug^ Turks or Turk-mans, as they are 
likewise called by several oriental writers, as may be gathered from what I 
have mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabl Maliks, pages 907 and 925, 
and in note page 376. 

I have now briefly noticed the most prominent events in the life of the- 
Chingiz Khan up to the time of his revolt against the Allan Ehan, where our 
author’s account takes its proper place. 

* In a few modern copies— “ and fathers to slay their sons •= — in addition to 
the former part of the sentence. 

3 The Printed Text has Baisu also in a note, but in the page itself' the particle 
\j governing the oblique case, of, is so printed as to appear like part of the word, 
thus 
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Mughals, and hold the pass [leading out of the tract 
then occupied by them]. 

The Qiingiz ^an despatched a Musalman, named Ja’far, 
who was among that people [the Mughals], among the 
forces of the Altun Khan under semblance of traffic and 
the Altun Khan commanded that he should be imprisoned ; 
and he detained him for a considerable time. The prisoner 
[in question], by some good contrivance that became prac- 
ticable, fled from that confinement ; and, by a secret route, 
made for the presence of the Qiingiz Khan, and related 
the matter to him, and informed him respecting the 
road by which he had come. The Qiingiz Khan deter- 
mined upon the design of rebelling, got his forces ready, 
and first directed so that the whole of the Mughal families 
assembled together at the base of a mountain. He en- 
joined that all the men should be separated from the women, 
and the children from their mothers : and, for three whole 
days and nights, all of them remained bare-headed ; -and for 
three days no one tasted food, and no animal was allowed 
to give milk to its young. The Qiingiz Kh an himself 
entered a khargah [a felt tent], and placed a tent-rope 
about his neck, and came not forth from it for three 
nights and days; and, during this period, the whole of the 
people [there assembled] were crying out, Tingri ! Tingr! 1 

After three days, at dawn, on the fourth day, the Chingiz 
Khan issued from the tent, and exclaimed, “ Tingri hath 
given me victory. Now we will get ready that we may 
wreak our vengeance upon the Altun Khan !" For the 
space of another three days, in that same place likewise, a 
feast was held. At the end of those three days, he. led 
forth his troops ; and, following the route by which that 
fugitive, Ja’far, had come through the mountains, they 
issued forth, and assailed the country of Tamghaj, carried 
their inroads into it, and put the people to the sword. 
When the news of the Qtingiz Khan’s outbreak became 
spread abroad, and reached the Altun Khan, he imagined 
that, perhaps, that army of 300,000 horse, which were 
holding that pass ‘ and the high road, had been overthrown,' 

In a few copies wJl*, — on a nus»on to demand peace or war — but he was 
evidently sent as a spy. 

^ Pass or Defile. Thus in the text, bat one of the entrances in the Great Wall 
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and put to the sword ; and the heart of the AltBn Khan, 

is meant — that of Salu-ling-kiw ^ ^ — which, according to ]pafig 

Ahru, “having once been passed, the country of Khitae may be considered as 
subdued.” 

I must here also briefly relate what other more modem writers, who 
wrote however under MugJjal influence, state j because our author’s account 
contains much that no others have related, and he was contemporary with the 
Chingiz Khan, knew many of the actors in these events, and was not influenced 
by the patronage of Mughal sovereigns. 

Now that the Chingiz Sian, through the submission of the Yiddi-]^5t of 
the l-ghurs. had reduced, nominally, or partially, at least, all the tribes 
between the Gur Khan’s dominions on the west, and Kbi ta, or Northern 
China, on the east, and most of the Mughal tribes, and had become exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and his forces countless, he resolved to make an attempt 
upon the territory of the Altin Khan of Khita, §hudai-Shu-&-sisu — ^the 
“Ninkiassu” of some European writers — to whom, for many ages, his fore- 
fathers had been tributary. He wanted a plea, like the wolf in the fable, and 
found one as easily, and certainly more justly,- than another descendant of 
Yafi.s has lately manufactured one against the ’Usmanlt Turks; only the 
Chingiz Khan acted openly, not perfidiously, or hypocritically ; so, what had 
happened seven and four generations brfore respectively, he now adopted ajs 
an excuse for invading the Allan Khan’s dominions. The Altan Hians of 
by-gone times had put to death two chiefs’ sons of the Nairun Mughal s, as 
already related in the account of the Turks, namdy HamangJia qr HatnaijjjS, 
and tlkfn-Barhah. 

Oriental writers differ considerably in their accounts of these events. It 
appears that the Chingiz Shan continually conferred with his chiefs and 
tributaries on the injuries and wrongs their forefathers had sustained at the 
hands of the Silta-is, by reason of which lb# Mu|3ial people were looked 
upon with scorn by other nations, their neighbours. He recalled to them the 
prediction [the imposture of Tab Tingr!, previously referred to] that they were 
always to be victorious over their enemies. 

On this, the Ebwajah, Ja’fir — the very same as mentioned by our author— -a 
Musalman of sagacity, as he is called, who had long been iri the Chingiz 
Jean’s service— as being a more respectable agent, probably, than a barbarian 
Mughal— rwas despatched to the court of the Altan Kiian, to intimate to that 
monarch his accession to the sovereignty of the Mugbal tribe.s, and calBng 
upon him to render allegiance, and pay tribute to his former vassals, the 
Mughals, in which case he, might continife as heretofore to mle over^ital 
The Altan Kha n treated the messenger and his demands with utter contempt, 
and sent him away. 

The author of the Mongols Proper '' who disdains all who wrote in Per- 
sian (while his information is derived from translations from them), with the 
exception, I suppose, of the “great Raschid,” as mere “second-rate au- 
thorities,” “muddy streams,” &c., &c., turns this Musalman, whose name 
plainly indicates his religion, and who was not a Mu|]ial, into “Jafar 
Khodsha,” and adds that he was “ onp of the principal Mongols ” / / 

Then occurred the 'tent and fast scene related by our author, but in much 
greater detail. More particulars respecting the impostures of the Mughal 
ruler will be found farther on. 

After this, in the eighth month of 607 [March, 121 1 A. u.] H.,the Mugjial troops 
3 P 2 
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and of the whole of the inhabitants of the country of Tam- 
g haj. became much afflicted. 

were assernbled j a portion, amounting to 10,000 horse, under Tuig^a^ar, also 
styled Dalan, was left behind to guard the Chingiz ]^an's own camp and terri- 
tory, and keep the conquered tribes of Karayat, Naeman, and others quiet, while, 
from the remainder, two armies were formed : one was despatched under the 
Ch ingiz Khan’s three sons, Juji, Chaghatae. and Oktae, and some of his 
Nu-yins, into Ehuijah [Corea of Europeans], passing through the country of 
the ^al-ima!l^, who had already acknowledged the supremacy of the Mughals. 
There they committed great devastation, and sacked cities and towns without 
opposition, the troops of that country having gone to join the Hlita-i forces. 

The country of Ehurjah, or Siuijat, fe said to have been computed at 
seventy tomans— -700,000 — ^that is to say, such was the number of fighting men 
it had to furnish— and the city of Sukin or Sunktn as it is also 

called, and the great city of Igiuiking or Eiuyuiking [ehsijijs], which 

wiis one of the greatest in the empire, was captured by Jabbah [our author’s 
Yamah], the Nu-yan, and destroyed. 

Suhsequently, Juji, and his brothers, advanced in another direction, and 
wrested out of the hands of the Khita-is. the cities of Tung — [possibly (dJy — 
¥:ung 3 — Ciiw— --S%-Clliw-— — :^u-CEtw— tin-iii - 
— and Long-Cbing— — [one AfiS’.eUta.dJjj]. I may mention that 
no languages are worse than the Persian, and such others as use the ’Arabic 
characters, for recording foreign proper names, unless the scribes are very 
careful to point the letters correctly 5 ahd no language is so bad, probably, for 
vitiating the pronunciation of foreign words as the Chinese, and, therefore, the 
absolute accuracy of these Chinese names cannot be vouched for : I have added 
the originals as I find them, but after comparing and anthenticating them as 
well as possible. I ha\e, among other helps, used four copies of Alff. 

The Chingiz Khan himself, with his army, received further reinforcements 
near the river Til, also written Til, of Kara-Kbitae j and the cities, which lay 
on the banks of that river, such as Baisue — and others, were taken. 

After that, tlla-Susli or Alai^ugb, Tigfn^^urin, chief of the Ung^ut Turks, 
the same who betrayed the Tayanak jean’s proposals to Taraur-shi, again 
betrayed the trust reposed in him. He and his tribe were subject to, and in 
the pay of, the Khiia-j sovereigns, and located in the part now approached by 
the Mug^als, for the purpose of guarding that, part of the Great Wall or 
Barrier called Oin-^^un- — — ^by the Turkish tribes, and which was 
built for the purpose of restraining the Kamyats, Naemans, and Mughals, and 
preventing their molesting the K&itae territory. He had a grievance against 
the Altan Khan, and admitted the Mu|^ls within the Great Wall, and pro- 
vided the invaders with guides. 

The name Ung-l|:ut or tJin-]^ut is said to signify the guards of the Wall or 
Barrier. It is also written Unkut — oJCil Abu-l-Ghazi. Bahadur Kha n, says 
the Turks call this Wall or Barrier Tur-^urghah [or Tur-:^urg]iah]— — 
and the i^ita-is, tJngu— jiOjl 

The Chingiz and his hordes having been admitted within the Great 
Wall, and having gained a footing there, he despatched bodies of troops in 
various directions to ravage and subdue tbe ghitae territory; and two hundred 
cities, towns, and fortresses, they destroyed or captured, mcluding the cities of 
Nuisha — liy— H^fishing Ciiw,— eh^'j^—and Kun-Chiw — ^ 

Some writers state, with regard to these events, that all the towns and 
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When the news of that disaster, plunder,, devastation, 


cities, wMch submitted without resistance and furnished supplies to the 
invaders, were spared, but that all others were destroyed. 

He then turned his face towards the Altan Khan’s capital, and metropolis 
of Hiitae, which, in the Tar!kh-i-Jahan-gir, Habib-us-Siyar, &c,, is named 
Chingdu or Qiingtu where the Alton Ehiin then was. This 

must be our author’s city of Xam^aj, that is to say, the chief city of the 
country of Tamghaj. 

When the Altan Khan became aware of the advance of the Mughal host, 
he marched with his army, reinforced by the forces of Khurjah — a numerous 
host— and took up a position to guard one of the strong entrances leading into 
his empire, detaching a considerable body of troops in advance to watch the 
frontiei-s and harass the Mugfeals if opportunity occurred. This could have 
been of little effect with tlie Mughals within the Great Wall, and, evidently, 
is the same circumstance as our author refers to ; but he says, more probably, 
that the Altan Khan sen^ 300,000 horse to guard the entrance into his territory. 
The sovereigns of Khitae did not usually accompany their armies, and Hafigi 
Abru also says that he was not present. Our author also mentions the same 
Ja’fir 5 and. the latter’s return, by a secret route, evidently refers to the route 
by the Great Wall, betrayed by Ala-]^ush, Tigfn I^urin. 

To return to the accounts of writers who wrote a century or more after our 
author. The force detached from the Altan Kh^’s main army, commanded 
by the Amirs of Khurjah, was so far successful .that, information having 
reached it that the Mughals, after, capturing one of the cities in the vicinity, 
were then engaged, unsuspicious of the near approach of enemies, in dividing 
the spoil in their camp, the jE^ita*! leaders thought this an excellent oppor* 
tunity, and determined to endeavour to surprise them. They came upon tlie 
M u ghals when cooking their food, but the Gbingiz Khan was speedily on the 
alert, and his troops, dropping their cookery, were soon mounted, and they 
speedily put the ^ita-is to the rout 

The main army of the Altan Khan, which had advanced to meet the 
Mu ghals , when within a few marches of them, was found to be so miKh 
fatigued that it was deemed advisable to halt to give it some rest. Its camp 
was fortified by a deep trench in front, and the waggons or carts of the army 
were placed on either flank. Hearing, however, that the Mughals were 
advancing in search of them, they foolishly left this secure position, and, 
despising the Murals whom they liad so often coerced in former times, sallied 
forth to meet them. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but ended without 
any decisive result 5 for, although the Ebip-is lost nearly 30,000 men, the 
Mughals lost even more. The Chingiz Eh an thought it advisable to retire 
with Ms spoils towards bis own borders, and the Ebita-is did not deem it 
advisable to follow, as they were much wcsm out with long marches and their 
exertions in the late battle. 

Hafiz Abru says it was one of the Qilngiz Ebon’s most famous hattles, 
that the Khi ta-is were nearly annihilated, and that it took place towards the 
end of 607 H. [about the end of May, 1211 A.D.], while some writers leave it 
out entirely. If the Khita-is were nearly annihilated, it is strange the 
Mughals should have retired, The i^abib-us-Siyar also Mys the Hlifa-is 
were overthrown, and that the Altan Kh an fled in dismay to his capital. 
Fearing for the safety of that city, if the war continued, the Altan Shan now 
summoned his minister and his two principal generals, to deliberate on the 
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slaughter, reached that [great] army which was guard- 


state of affairs. It was agreed that a temporary accommodation should be 
entered into, if possible, in order to get rid of the Mugials for the present, 
trusting to what events might happen hereafter ; and to give themselves time 
to make preparations for the future when once rid of them. An ambassador 
was despatched to treat with the Chingiz Kh 5 n, and the Altan Khan's 
daughter, Konju by name, was offered him in marriage. This offer was at 
once accepted for some cause— -prdbaHy because he had lost so heavily in the 
great battle, and because he found the conquest of the Allan Khan’s country, 
at that time, and under present circumstances, was not so easy as he had 
expected. For these reason:^ and flattered with the condescending offer of the 
Khan’s daughter, and such an imperial alliance, the Chingiz Khan accepted 
the offer of peace;, and accompanied by the Khita-f princess wiflidrew from 
the Altan Khan’s dominions to his jfuraf in the country of Kata-!l^uram. 

According to the Chinese historisms quoted by Gaubil, the great battle just 
referred to, took place in A.D. 1212 boq-iOHv^i near the mountain [range 2 ] 
Yehu, seveif or eight leagues W.N.W. of Swen-wha-fu j and, in an attack 
upon Tai-tong-fu, the Cfringiz Khan was dangerously wounded, upon which 
he thought fit to return home. 'Hie Kfrita-fs on this retook several places, 
among which was KQ-yar^-quan. 

These historians also state that, on the sabseqaeqt return of the i^ingiz 
Sian, in ?2I3, a stiH more bloody battle took place between the Khita- 
fs and the invaders near Whaylty, four or five leagues W. of Ku-yat^-quarr, 
and that the field vraa strewed with dead bodies for four leagues together, 
This coinddes exactly with what our author describes aj page 965, which s&b. 

As soon as the Mughals had withdrawn, the Altan- Kha n left his son at 
Ching-dS, with several distinguished nobles as his counsellors, along with a 
consideraWe army, and withdrew him'seif from the capital, which was situated 
a little to the north of the dty, called, aftsr-ymrs, Khan-BaligSi by the 
Mughals, and is said to be the Yen-king of the Chinese, situated a little N. of 
the present Pekin, and, doubtless our author’s city of Xarngjiaj, by which 
he does npt mean to say that such was its name, but that it was city— the 
capital — of the country or enjpfre. The Altan Khan retired to 

Taiming — elW— the Pyen-lyang of the Chinese, and called also Nan« 
king, and still called Pyen-lyang. Its site is just where Kai-song-fu, the 
capital of Honan now stands, -frhich his father had founded, and which they 
likewise call AnUL-e or Inta-t [^, 1 ^ 1 ?], which is somewhat doubtfully written. 
It is said to have been some forty leagues in circumference, surrounded by a 
triple wall, and rituated on a river which they call the Chang or Ching-Khu 
and some the li^a — 1 /l^Murarv], and irr which [on one side of which ?]| 
its foundations were laid. The breadth of this river is so great, that> between 
early morning and evening,, a boat passes from one side to the other, and 
returns with considerable exertion.” On the way to this city, some of the 
Altan Khan’s troops deserted him, and went away and joined the Mughals; 
arid the Chingiz Khan, on becoming advised of the Altan Khan’s retirement 
from Chi ng-dp. despatched an army under two Amfrs of Tomans — the BahMur 
Samukah — PfaGg Abu ha? Sajakah], the Saljiut, and another JSTu-yan, to 
invest Ching-du, which they did. 

The Habib-us-Siyar givesa different account of these events, which agrees more 
with the Chinese statements, which aflairs are said to have happened in 608 — 
10 H. [A.©. 121 j — 133, that the whoje of the northern part of the Altan Khan’s 
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mg the high road, through panics on account of the state of 

dominions was in a disturbed and disaffected state, and that disloyalty and 
sedition prevailed, so much so that the Allan Khan's son, through these disaf- 
fections, withdrew from G|^ing-du, and went and joined his father, and that 
InteHigeace of the forsaken condition of that capital conveyed to him through 
the governor of ^urjah, who tendered his allegiance to him, induced the 
CIpngiK Khan to invade Khita. a second time. 

Another account is that the Altan Khan had given orders to rav^e some 
parts of ICam-SliSae [i,e. north-west of, and beyond the Great Wall], on 
which the people sent agents to the CliingiaEliatt at Eara-lgluram, and sought 
his- protection, and the Khan of one of thedisaffected parts, having gained pos- 
session of one of the fortresses guarding one of the entrances through the Great 
Wall, offered to admit the Mughals thereby. This statement is confused, and 
refers to the first, not the second expedition, as I liave shown. However, it 
is farther stated that the Chingiz thought the time propitious, and 

determined on invading the Altan Khan’s dominions again, and that he 
proposed that his i-ghrzr and Ifarlugh allies should take a p.irt in the expe- 
dition ; buh being unable, through sickness — caused by the wound perhaps, 
referred to previously — to proceed himself, the command was given to 
SSmulEah, the Sdljiiit, his oldest Nu-yan. 

The Chinese authors tell us that the Chingiz Khan, having retired from 
Khitae, after the accommodation with the Altan Kh^. and, having received 
his daughter in marriage, in I2ll A.D.,set out, accompanied by Juji, to conquer 
K^ibsliaV — an error for Kam-Kundialf: previously referred to— in order to reduce 
several tribes which had been, subject to the Wang Kha n, who had nought to 
do with “Kipchak,” that the tribes inhabiting Jatah [European Getes] 
submitted, and that, leaving half his forces with Juji, who defeated the 
Romans, Walaks, Bulgi^rs, and Hungarians, the Ghingiz Kl^n retired to 
]pira-K«»am. Now this is wholly incorrect, and caused apparently through 
mistaking Kam-Kunchalc for Kihehalf. The Chingiz Khan never entered 
Kih^V, and Juji was not sent into Kihehaljc until several years after— -he 
fuzisr went against either Walaks, Bul^ars, or Hungarians— as will be seen 
farther on j and it is quite certain that the Awang Kh^n bad nothing to do 
with their country. 

The same writers also state that the Chingiz Ehan determined to invade 
Khitae again in consequence of certain threats of the Altan Sl§n, and, at the 
instigation of the Gur Khan, who had been provoked by the Altan Kha n’s 
ravages on his territory, and who had, by help of some rebels, seized a con- 
siderable fortress which opened the way into China. Here they have terribly 
confused matters. The Gfir Kha n dynasty had already terminated, and the 
Cngkut Turks betrayed the passage through the great mound or Wall on the 
occasion of the first invasion. 

The Rau5at-us-§afa also states that another Mumbai army was despatched 
into Khurjah to prevent the forces of that territory from" going to the aid of the 
Altan Khan,, and several places in it were taken. Meanwhile, the other army 
is said to have been 'met, on its advance, by the army of the Altan Khan, 
which was pushing forward to meet it j and it is related that the advance of 
the Mughals was defeated, but that, the main array coming up, the Kb,ita-is 
were overthrown and routed, and their troops took refuge in different cities. 
Tire capital was strongly garrisoned, and the Altan Khan’s son is said to have 
been there in commatid [this is totally contraty to the ^abib-us-Siyar, written 
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affairs, they became dispersed, and were slain„ and made 
captive. 

The Chingiz Khan acquired domination over the coun- 
tries of gaghar/ and Tingit, arid Tamghaj, and he came 

by the son of the author of the RaH?at*u§-§afa], and the Murals are said to 
have been induced to endeavour to take the city by assault, but to have been 
repulsed, and the investment continued for a long time. The defenders being 
numerous and the inhabitants likewise, the besiegers detennined to starve the 
city into surrender, and subsequently it was taken by stratagem ; and, this 
being reported to the Khita-i sovereign, he was so affected that he destroyed 
himself by poison. 

Tlie Habib -us-Siyar says an attempt was made by a body of troops, each 
carrying a portion of grain, as well as the followers of the army, to conduct a 
convoy of provisions, to relieve the capital, but that they were intercepted on 
the march and defeated; and the convoy was taken. On this two of the 
Khita,-f generals destroyed themselves by means of poison, and others escaped 
to Tayming; and these disasters were followed by die submissioxiiof the capital 
and country. 

The details of the capture of the city in the Rau?at-u§-§a{a, and in the work 
of the Turkish author, Abfi.l-Khair. are somewhat similar to our author’s 
account, the details of wliich he had of pe»sons who, shortly after its capture, 
visited it, and therefore his account is of the utmost value. The date of its 
capture is 6 10 H. [a,p. 1213-14]. 

I have now brought up the events in the career of the Chingiz Khan, as 
briefly as possible, to where our author begins to give his narrative in greater 
detail. iJaflg Abru g^ves most elaborate accounts of these events, but I must, 
for want of space, leave his particulars for another occasion. 

« This is the same name as occurs at page 267 and 270, and in the second 
para, immediately under, and in the account of Tughi [Juji] Kha n farther on. 
The word varies in the different copies of the text from jfS to 
and—;;*) — without any points. When I wrote the notes to the account 
of the Khwaraznii Sultans, I concluded, from die mention, invariably, 
of Tingit and Tamghaj along with it, that the I-^ur country must be 
meant, from the third form of the doubtful word as given above--:;-*! — 
Then again I thought the word must be— — §ag 2iar — an ’Arabic word in 
common use, signifying the frontier of an infidel country, but this, too, is, I 
think, from what is mentioned farther on, also untenable, although Tingit and 
yamgfeaj are still used in connexion with it As, in Turkish words, occurring 
in the histories of this period, the letters ^ and eh are interchangeable, I was 
inclined to consider that the word here might be Sag^fear, or Sa^ar, or Saghir, 
or Saifiir, and that it referred to the place which the old travellers call, and 
what appears in the Jesuits’ maps as, Sukkier, andSaker, and Sukquier, Suknir, 
Suchur, and Sucuir, in as many copies of Polo’s work, but this idea must also 
be abandoned, for this reason that Sultan Muhammad, Siwarazm Shah, never 
penetrated as far east as the limits of Turkistan, in that quarter, in his pursuit of 
yadr Kha n, with respect to whose pursuit in 615 H., it is first mentioned at 
pages 267 and 270, and there it is stated as being in or part of “ Tatar,” and 
“Turkistan.” But it is also distinctly stated, on the former page, that, in 
reaching this identical part— “ as fax as Yighur [I-ghih]— that is supposing 
correct— the Sultan penetrated so far northwards — I leave out the 
“ North Pole”— that the light of twilight never left the sky all night and. 
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before the gate of the city of Tamghaj and seat of govern- 
meat of the Aitun Khan [and invested it]. He continued 

from note ^ to that page, even were the time midsnmmer, the Sultan must have 
reached as far north as the parallel of 49° or 50° of north latitude, for such a 
phenomenon to occur, and, consequently, Sahir or Saghir— -the Sukkier, &c., 
of the old travellers, between Kashghar and Ehita, is out of the question, 
Sibr — Siberia, likewise, will not do, as the word is written very differently. 

In the notice of Tush,! [Jujt], fartlier on, referring to the same place and 
event, it is said that, “ in the year 615 H., the Sultan liad gone to make a raid 
upon the tribes of ^giadr Sian of Turkistan, who was the son of Safaktan the 
Yamak,” and that “ Tushi, from the side of Tamghaj, had advanced with an 
army ” — at page 269 it is said that “ Tushi had come out of Ghin in pursuit of 
an" army of Tatars,’' and that refers to Tuk-Tughan, the Makrjt chief, a 
totally different person from Kadr Khan, the son of SafaVtan-i-Yamak, but 
who, at page 267, is called Yusuf [his correct name apparently is Yusuf, and 
Kadr Kh an his title], the Tatar, whose father’s Turkish name was Safalktan, 
and his tribe the Yamak. According to our author, Ulught Sian, afterwards 
Suljan of Dihli, was connected with the Yamak. 

In the lines of poetry with which our author closes this History, he styles his 
patron, Ulu^ Khan-i-A’^am “Khan of the Ilbari, and ^ah of the 
Yamak and Sultan I-yal-timisli is also said to have belonged to the Ilbari 
tribe, which, at page 796, is mentioned as being obliged to fly before the 
MughalSf “ when they acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan 
and the tribes of Kh,ifsliai.” Yamak or Yamak is described as the name of a 
ruler and of a city or town, and also of a territoiyof Turkistan ; and some add 
that it is also the name applied to the sovereign of the I-ghur, but that was, as 
already stated, Yiddi-^Cut. Respecting the Ilbari tribe, which I believe to be 
that which ancient authors call the Abars, or a part of them, I shall have 
something to say before closing these notes. 

In ’ Abd-ulkh-i-Khurdadbih’s work there are some items of information which 
may threw a little light on this difficult matter, but, still, a deal remains to be 
cleared up ; and the copy of his work which I have referred to, unfortunately, 
has been damaged by damp in the middle of each page for some thirty or 
forty pages, in the very pcnlion I wanted most to be perfect. He says, with 
reference to the Ghuzz tribe, that “the Ghuz?^ are a people, the Malik of 
whom they style the Tagitar—yS— Efe^an is one of the words in some 
copies of our author’s text, and may easily be mistaken for^ by a copyist], 
and the capital of the Tagiar Khal^n is the city of Aral— There 
are Tarsah [Christians— Neslorians] there as well as Buddhists, and others. 
The people are nomads and live in khargahs [round felt tents] and tents 
[different to the Miargah], but their Maliks wear dresses cxf silk brocade, and 
silk, with wide sleeves and long skirts.” He moreover says that the routes 
from that territory lead to BarsaMl^—c)^=«!^— which is said, by another writer, 
to be a place between I-ran and Tiimn, not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
from tbence to — — ^which, being nithout points, may be read many ways, 
where the routes [or where other routesj meet. From thence to Sakit [? c.^], 
and then to Kaghmi-gi^gQx — and from thence to oXi. [it appears 

to be ^akat, but Jakut seems mote probable, but I can only give the original 
word ^ I find it], is a day’s journey. It is farther added, that this mlayat or 
country— Tagiiar— is less in extent than Kuja — l/— described hy another 
author as a place within Chin. Now all this, it appears to me, tends to 
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before the city for a period of four years, in such wise that 
every stone which was in that city they [the defenders] 
used to place in the catapults and discharge against the 
investors ; and, w'hen stones, bricks, and the like, ceased to 
be available, everything that was of iron, brass, lead, copper, 
tin, and pewter, all was expended in the catapults, and then 
baliskts ^ [ingots] of gold and silver they continued to dis- 
charge in place of stones. Trustworthy [persons] have 
narrated on this wise, that the Qjingiz- Khan, during this 
period, had issued a mandate that no person in the Mughal 
army , should take any notice of that gold and silver, nor 
remove any of it from the place where it might have fallen. 

After a period of four years when that city was taken, 
and the Altun Khan had fled, and his son and his 
Wazir became captives in the hands of the Chingiz Khan, 
he commanded that, from the records of the treasuries and 
the Mu^rifs [auditors] of the treasuries of the Altun Khan, 
a copy of the account of gold and silver should be procured. 
They brought it to the Chingiz Khan accordingly, showing 
how many bali^ts of gold and silver had been discharged, 

show that the tract indicated in the text is no other than this Taghar [the 
part indicated is described as a wildyat by our author] OF THE SiJUZZ, prob- 
ably as far north as the Aral Nawar, and that, from the two words having been 
mistaken in MS. for one, the puzzling, hut incorrect, I believe, subject of 
“Taghazgaz” has arisen out of jt J 3 '], the chief of which, like several 
others in Turkistan, bore the title of Khsi(^an. 

Ibn-IJau^al says, speaking of Chin, if you wish to proceed westward from 
the east, you come by Efearliiz [this has no reference to the ]^ar|iiz], and 
Ghazghuzz — Ja Taghar-i-Ghuzz ?], and by Kimak to the sea, a four 
months’ journey. Again he says, in another place, that Ghuzz is the boundary 
of the land of the Turks, from Sinrz and Kimak, and to W a.-— JS huranjiah ? 
—and Bul gh ar. and the boundary on the land of the Musalmans from Gurgen 
[Jurjanfah of the ’Arabs] to Barab [i. e. Faiub] and Isfanjab, 

I was in hopes that M. Barbier de Meynard’s edition of ’Abd-ullah-i-Khur- 
dadbih, published in the '^^‘Journal Asiatiquey^ for 1865, would help me here, but 
the names of places are so fearfully incorrect as to render it perfectly useless for 
the purpose. For example s the well-known dty of Nf^apur is written with 

instead of i j Isruilitah — is written Ishrusnah--ii;->j;Al j tjgli, in the 
same way, although so well-known, is printed w-jl — Al-fibur-^j*! is printed 
jyi] — AI-a’Qz, and so on. 

T A or signifies a pillow or bolster for the head, but, here, an 

ingot of gold or silver in the form of a pillow or bolster, which, in former days, 
was current among the the Turks. A bdlish of gold is said to have weighed 
eight and two dangs, and a bdiisA of silver, eight dirams and two 

ddngs^ but ih.e bab'sk_ here referred to must have been of far greater weight to 
have been of any effect on this occasion. 
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and, according to those records, he required the whole of 
the gold and silver : and he obtained it so that not a single 
bar thereof was missing. 

From the Sayyid-i-Ajall [most worthy Sayyid], Baha- 
ud-Din, the Razf — on whom be peace ! — who was a 
Sayyid of noble nature, and of manifest lineage, this ser- 
vant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the compiler of 
this Tabakat, heard, that Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah — on whom be the Almighty's mercy ! — despatched 
him on a mission to the Chingiz Khan, and the reason for 
sending it was, that, when the account of the outbreak of 
the Chingiz Khan, and the predominance of the Mughal 
forces over the territories of Tamghaj, and countries of 
Saghar® and Tingit, and the regions of Chin, from the 
extreme east, was brought to the hearing of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he was desirous of investi- 
gating, by means of trustworthy persons of his own, the 
truth of this statement, and to bring certain information 
respecting the condition and amount of the Mughal 
forces and their weapons and warlike apparatus.® The 
writer [of this book] who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the year 
61/ H., which was the first year of the Mughal forces’ 
crossing the Jihun into Khurasan, heard, whilst within the 
fortress of Tulak, from the lips of the Tmad-ul-Mulk, 
Taj-ud-Din, the Jam!, the Dabfr [secretary], who was 
one of the ministers of state of the Khwarazm-Shahl 
dynasty, that the ambition to appropriate the countries of 
Ch!n^ had become implanted m the heart of Sul^h 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and he was constantly 
making inquiry respecting those states, and used to ask 
comers from the territories of Chin, and the extreme limits 
of Turkistan, about them. “ We [his] servants ” [continued 

® This name varies just as before in the different copies of the text 
According to our author’s statements at pages 268 and '270, and in his notice 
of Tu^ Dhjilj between the seizure of the Giingiz Sian’s merchants and 
envoys and the Sultan’s return from ’Ira^:, that is to say, in 615 H., the 
Sultan had penetrated into this part in pursuit of ^Tadr Sban, the Tatar, son 
of Safa^tan, the Yamak, referred to at page 961, but his accounts are some- 
what confused, wanting detail, and other writers do not refer to this particular 
■■ affair.: 

® The idiom varies considerably in different copies- here, aS in other places 
previously mentioned. 

^ A few copies have “ Hind and Chfo.” 
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Taj-ud-Din] "used to make representation in order to lead 
him from entertaining that resolution, but in no manner 
was that thought to be removed from his mind until he 
despatched the Sayyid-i-Ajall, Baha-ud-Din, the Razt, for 
that important affair.” ® 

s ]^amd*ullah, the Mustawfi, in his Tarfkh. says [see also note page 
265] that, before this catastrophe, the Chingiz Khan sent an envoy into I-ran, 
and entered into a treaty with the Sultan of Khwarazm. that compacts Were 
entered into, and letters passed between them, and that the treaty was ratified. 
Merchants are said to have proceeded to the urdu of the Mughal ruler, without 
hesitation, on this understanding between the two rulers ; and it is stated that 
the Chingiz Khan sent envoys and merchants of his own, a second time, along 
with them. Tliis cannot be correct from the statement of the Sayyid, Baha-ud- 
Din, who went thither, as our author relates ; and the one despatch of envoys 
and merchants on this single occasion has evidently been made into two. It 
is also asserted that, as early as 614 H. , after his return from Ghaznin. the 
Sultan, began to show less respect towards the Mu gha ls. but the Sultan 
came to Gh,aznin two years before that date, and in 615 H. invaded the 
northern parts of Asia. [See preceding note ®.} In the year 614 H., the 
KBalifah. Un-Na§ir, is said to have instigated the Mughal to attack the 
Sultan, as previously related in the note first referred to, to which the Chingiz 
Khan is said to have replied that the restless nature of the Suljan would sooA 
afford a plea for attacking him. 

Rashid-ud- Dfn and Mir gj^wind state, tlia,t one cause of ill feeling on the 
part of the Mu gh al ruler towards the Musalman Sultan was, that the latter had 
despatched bodies of troops occasionally into parts under allegiance to the 
Mughals, and ill-treated the people, as though war had actually commenced, 
and, at last, overran a territory belcmging to Koshluk, the Naeman sovereign, 
'which the Qbingiz| Khan considered his by right of conquest. Notwithstanding 
all this, it is said,; the Mughal ruler was still inclined to keep on good terms 
with the Sultan, This statement is not correct, however, as may be seen from 
note *, page 268, and in the account of Tushi [Juji] farther on. The invasion 
of the territory in question — ^Ardish [turned into ^‘Arwish ” in the Kashghar 
Mission History] — they say, was when the Sultan fell in with a Mughal army 
under Jujl, and conipelled it to fight, but, on that occasion, the Sultan’s 
intention was to protect his own territories from invasion by fugitives flying 
from the Mugfeals, not to attack them. 

Petis dela Croix in his “ Genghizcan," pages 1 58 to 164, causes Abu-l-Ktair 
and Rasifd to make a terrible blunder respecting the battle which took place 
between the Murals under Juji, after the defeat of the Makrits, and the 
Sultan, which he has previously correctly mentioned as having taken place in 
A.D. 1216 [h. 613], and makes xjut that a great battle was fought between the 
Sultan and the Cbingiz S,an in person, in a.d. 1218 [h. 615], while they 
never once met. He says the Sultan made secret levies of troops, and all those 
available from “Corassan, Bale, the Borders of India, and other parts of 
Tr an, ” Were directed to assemble at “Feraber,” a town of “Bocara;” that 
the Sultan’s army amounted to 300,000 or 400,000 men, but yet was far in- 
ferior to the Mughal host. The Sultan is then said to have found the enemy at 
“ Carcou,” and an indecisive battle was the result. The details, however, are 
simply those of the battle which took place between the Gur S^anand the 
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The Sayyid, Baha-ud-Din, related ® after this manner : — 

“When we arrived within the boundaries of Tamghaj, 
and near to the seat of government of the Altun KhSo. 
from a considerable distance a high white mound appeared 
in sight, so distant, that between us and that high place 
was a distance of two or three stages, or more than that. 
We, who were the persons sent by the Khwarazm Shah! 
government, supposed that that white eminence was per- 
haps a hill of snow, and we made inquiries of the guides 
and the people of that part [respecting it], and they replied: 
“ The whole of it is the bones of men slain.” When we had 
proceeded onwards another stage, the ground had become 
so greasy and dark from human fat, that it was necessary 
for us to advance another three stages on that same road, 
until we came to dry ground again.^ Through the infec- 
tions [arising] from that ground, some [of the party] be- 
came ill, and some perished. On reaching the gate of the 
city of Tamghaj, we perceived, in a place under a bastion 
of the citadel, an immense quantity of human bones col- 
lected. Inquiry was made, and people replied, that, on the 
day the city was captured, 6o,ocx) .young girls, virgins^ 
threw themselves from this bastion of the fortress and 
destroyed themselves, in order that they might not fall 
captives into the hands of the Mughal forces, and that all 
these were their bones. 

When we saw the Chingiz Khan.^ they brought in bound, 

Saljan referred to in note page 262, and note *, page 980, which see, and 
thus a sad confusion of events is the result 

» This worthy official is, I find, a totally different person from Badr-ud-Din, 
referred to in note page 270. I think therefore that such testimony is to be 
preferred to statements written about a century after by writers in the employ 
of Mu ghal sovereigns. 

* It is said that the number of killed in the great battle referred to in para, 
eighteen, of note page 954, was so great that the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air enjoyed their obscene feasts for more than a year, on that battle-field. 

5 Other, but much more modern writers, state that the Ciingiz Sian, after 
his successes in S^ita, whither he did not proceed in person on the second 
invasion of that country, as already noticed, returned to his jfuraf, and sent 
officers in command of numerous troops to guard his conquests. From our 
author’s statement above, contrary to all others, and derived from the Sayyid, 
Baha-ud'Din, an eye-wibiess, the iEbingiz was himself at Tam^aj 

when the Sultan’s agents had this interview with him. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew tells us that «ChaJ^” leaving strong garrisons in 
“ Tughur ” [!] and its frontiers, returned to his Yuxt or “ country seat ” [sic] at 
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where we were, the son of the Altfiti Khan, and the Wazir 
of his father 5 and, at the time of our return, the Chingiz 
Khan sent a great number of rareties and offerings with us 
for presentation to Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
and said ; ‘ Say ye unto Khwarazm Shah. I am the sove- 
reign of the sun-rise, and thou the sovereign of the sun- 
set Let there be between us a firm treaty of friendship, 
amity, and peace, and let traders and karwans on both 
sides come and go, and let the precious products and 
ordinary commodities which may be in my territory be 
conveyed by them into thine, and those of thine, in the 
same manner, let them bring into mine.’”® Among the 
rareties and presents that the Chingiz Khan sent to Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a nugget of pure ^ gold 
as big as a camel’s neck, which they had brought to him 
[the ^ingiz Khan] from the mountain [range] of Tam- 
ghaj, so that it was necessary to qonvey that piece of gold 
upon a cart. With us also he despatched five hundred 
camels laden with gold, silver, silks, khazz ^-i-Kkiiae [a 
coarse kind of woven silk of Khita] . targku [a silken fabric 
red in colour], kunduz [beaver],® samur [sable], and raw 
silk, and elegant and ingenious things of Chin and Tam- 
ghaj. along with merchants of his own ; and the majority 
of those camels were laden with gold and silver. When 
Utrar was reached, Kadr Khan ^ of Utrar acted in a per- 

►Shaman Gara* = “The Shaman’s home;” 1 wonder what a barbarian 
Mu gha l’s “ country seat ” may have been. The Shaman’s home — in what 
language “Gara” may mean “home” is not stated — refers probably to the 
place called SamamKahatab, where he was chosen Sian. See previous 
note, paragraph twenty-five, page 937. 

* Abu-l-Fida says the envoys and merchants came from Mug^ulistan 
through i^arS-Shitae, anri Turkistan. No doubt, they took the ordinary 
caravan-route by Turfan. 

r In some copies of the text, a piece of beaten gold in others, as 
rendered above, which is doubtless the correct version. 

* This word also means any description of fur made up into garments, but 
here the meaning is as above. Khiju-i, in itself, is, I believe, the name of a 
fabric, also called nankeen by Europeans. 

® According to some writers who explain the word, the animal ist some- 
thing like a fox, and some say, like an otter. It may mean the fur of the 
black fox or of the beaver. 

1 Our author has made this san^ mistake before. His title was Gha-ir 
Khan, not ICadr Khan, and his name was Anfal Juk- See note page 271. 

In the Geographical for June, 1877, Mr. H. H. Howorth, who 
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fidious manner, and sought permission from Sultan Mu- 
liammad, Khwarazm Shah, and, out of covetousness of that 
large amount of gold and silver, had the whole of the 
traders and travellers, and the emissaries [from the Chingiz 
^an], slaughtered, so that not one among them escaped 
with the exception of a camel man who was at a bath, who, 
during that occurrence, managed to get out by way of the 
fireplace of the hot-bath, adopted a contrivance for his 
own safety, and, by way of the desert, returned to the terri- 
tories of Chin and Tamghaj. 

When he acquainted the Chingiz Khan with the particu- 
lars of that perfidy, and as Almighty God had so willed 
that this treachery should be the means of the ruin of the 
empire of Islam, it became evident that " the command of 
God is an inevitable decree,” * and the instruments of the 
predetermined will of fate became available — From Thy 
wrath preserve us, O God ! ” 

This servant of the victorious government, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
heard from the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din of Khaesar of 
Ghur. who heard [the particulars] from Shah ’U§raaii of 
SIstan,* who was one among the Princes of Nimroz, and a 
favourite of Sultan Mubamraad, Khwarazm Shah, and the 
Shah [Ugman] swore that, for every treasury in which was 

makes mh guesses and assertions on Turks, “Mongols," etc., says, referring 
to this person, that he •was named Inaljuk and entitled Ghair KHan, “which 
is probably a corruption either of the Gut Khan or, as the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri makes it, of Kadr Khan.” In his Mongols jPropert* on 
the other nand, we are told in one place, that he was named “ InaJjek,” and, 
that Sulpn Muhamnud ordered thal he wai no longer to be styled Inaljek 
but Ghair £han {? a form of Gur JChatt) ; in a second place-, that he was called 
Inalhig; and, in a third, that he was named Inallzik, and “had been 
granted the title of Gur Khan by the former chi^of Kara Khitai ! I ” Now 
“ Gha-irKh an ” is no more a form of Gut Shan than this Sankuli Turk wa.s a 
“ Ghozf or an “original Ghuse,” Gha-ir is a purely ’Arabic wordj derived 
from the same root as gMiraf, and signUies the Sian jealous in point of 
honour or love, the high-minded ]^aa : it was his Musalman title. The 
“ Tabakatd-NasirV* quoted, if my translation is referred to, certainly does not 
make Gha-ir Kha n a formofIJiadr Shan, for Sadr has a totally different 
meaning, and is in no way connected ■with Qha-fr. 

* Kur’an : Chap, xxxiii. verse 38. 

* Shah ’Usman, grandson of Nafir-nd-Di^ Usnian-i-I^rab, mler of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, also styled Nufrat-ud-Din, ’Usman, by our author at 
pages 193 and 196, which see, also pages UOO — 201. He was related, on tlie 
mother’s side, to Malik Rukn-ud-Dfn, of Shaeimr of Qhur. 
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a bit'^ of that gold or silver belonging to the traders of the 
Chingiz -mn. the whole of such treasury sovereignty 
Md country fell into the hands of the Cimgiz Sian and 

the Mughal forces. c 

May Almighty God preserve the kingdom of our Sultan 

of Sultans from calamity such as that ! 

history of ITHE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN ISLAM. 

Trustworthy persons have related on thiswise, that^when 
that fugitive [camel-driver] stated to the Chingiz Sian, the 
accursed, what had befallen his traders and emissaries, the 
Chingiz Sian issued commands so that the forces of 
Turkistan, Chin, and Tamghaj, assembled. Six hundred 
banners were brought out, and under each banner were one 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand horses WCTe 
assigned to the Bahadurs : * they call a warrior, Bahadur.^ T o 
every ten horsemen three head of tBk-ll sheep ' were given, 
with orders to dry them; and they took, along with them, 
an iron cauldron, and a skin of water ; and the host pro- 

ceeded on its way. , , , 

From the place where the Mugials then were, on the 
frontier of the Cliingiz S^’s territory to Utrar, was a 
three months’ march, entirely through wild and uncultivated 
tracts- and it was commanded that it was necessary to per- 
form that march of three months, and subsist upon this 

1 In lomn copte n dang-, bit, nnd in oto a diranvA, the dUni- 

at p.ge ,.73 b 700 ,ooa The Calcutta Printed T»t 
his Soo,<x!0, a few modem copies 300,000, but the above number a conSnned 

by otter «“*b°^. ; ^ Kash^r Mission History tpage 141], does 

it, correctly. There is nothing 
not quote ^ ^ for the baggage of 

Ste..- not even in the Mentta T«, nor do« 
the arnty, statement as that, “ just at the time he [ Changfz ] 

our author ^ ^ Khwdhxizm Shah, he received envoys in 6iS 

rn.«rWNLrf Baghdad nr^ him to do so..’ The Doctor 

- months old-, half-grown 
shLp^It pt:^";3,‘^ur antr say. Mughali sheep, whitt is. doubtless, an 

“rTre‘c:£a°Tt.“‘*a^“— with respect to the name of^ 
wi.InLn“wJ?«i sitnaLlontte Sthnn. Its mins are sldl tube seen 
on the eastbhnk. 
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quantity of provision, and to eke it out with ^umtz and 
the milk of their mares;® and, placing herds of horses 
in front of them, so numerous that their numbers cannot 
be computed, they turned their faces towards the land of 
Islam. 

Towards the end of the year 6i6 H., they emerged on 
the frontier of Utrar/ at which place the violence had been 
hatched ; and, although they were jaded from their journey 
and destitute, yet such was the energy, constancy, and 
intrepidity, which Almighty God had implanted in the 
nature of the Chingiz Khan and the Mu gh al army, that, 

® Here again, the Printed Text has shrab — — for ^r-i-asp — ^ 

^ Petis de la Croix makes the astounding statement [page 158] on the 
authority, it would appear, of “ Abulfaraje,” and “Bin Abdallatif,” as he 
styles them, that “Historians do not precisely mention the places by which 
the Moguls entered into the King of Cariisme’s Dominions,” and yet, imme- 
diately after, says, “They only assure us that he marched by Caracalay mA 
Turquestan . . . and that his troops entered into the Province of Farab, of 
which the City of Atrar was the Capital,” &c. What more specific mention 
could he want ? 

The route taken by the Ckingiz Ekan in marching from his v^irat in the 
direction of Kara-Ifuram, and from which he is said to have set out in the 
eleventh month of 615 h. [about the middle of February, 1219 A. n.], was by 
way of the river of Ardfsi with the object of making those parts his 

i-ldk or summer quarters. When he reached the boundary of the territory of 
EaialiV or Eaialigii [which, in Ravenstein’s map in the ^‘Mongols Proper*^ is 
inserted about two degrees south of Lake Balka sh. but is too far N. of Kh,uljah 
by several degrees. Sairam, too, which lies S. of the UIugk-Tag^ and E. of 
A^su, is not near the Balkash, as there shown. From the route mentioned 
by Goez, and the context of the account of the march of the Mugkals, whicli 
I shall now refer to, was S, of the Ulugh Tagh and between 

Turfan and A^^su], Arsalan Elhan. the Earlugh, the principal [(“*^1 of 
the Amirs thereof— thus showing that there were several— came to do him 
homage, got an appanage assigned him, and joined the Mughal army with his 
followers. The Yiddi-Kut of the I-ghurs also came from Bigk-Baltgh) and, 
likewise, Tukfa-Tigin [farther on, the name of the chief of Almalipi is said 
to be Saghna^ Tigin] and his followers or tribe [J*i.]_from Almaligh [near 
about Khuljah, but on the left or S. bank of the river I-lih], Juji had also 
been detached, before his father set out, it is said, by some, and, by the way, 
by others, against the forces of the Kirlciz, who had manifested con- 

tumacy, and shown delay and unwillingness [in furnishing a contingent pro- 
bably], with directions to p nish that tribe and seize their territory. Another 
version is that it was not the 'who were to blame, but a tribe dwelling 

along with them, and that the former did not commit themselves. Juji set out ) 
and, as the river'of [the Kam-Kamj!ut, on the opposite side of which 

they dwelt] chanced, at the time, to be frozen over, he crossed it with his army 
on the ice, and came upon them unawares in the wild country a wild un- 

cultivated tract, overgrown with reeds and the like] in which they dwelt, A good 

3 Q 
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il a short time, they took Utrar- and put both small and 

number were 'I”" “'S*’ After*^STj5j?^et'umed an'! jomed" bis 

Inial— benl his neck to the yoke. Alter tms j j 

“It seems strange to me « 

host on the way to Utrar, after wlia ] Mughals, is not clearly 

Eatgi end es ir-and^tabtless. that in 

understood. It was much nf merchants—as shown in Col. 

general use by ^ skirting the northern .slopes of the 

Walker’s map, to IKara-Kol or > . , Tuji to the south- 

Ulu* or Ur-Ta». — lie Objfl, when 

ward m pursuit of Tutf-Tuglian. “ ^ ]gj„ 5 ,atm SlsSb, near 

returning to re-joift Ms father, was fallen m wdh by the M 
the rivers ¥amaj and ?ab.l. and *8“ estion, that the 

be sufficiently plain, to any one who will ^ ”“P „f ..’Artush,” 

great river “ nrt referr^ thtch^was the principal town of that 

there are mostly hills. ^ uis westerly course from the vicinity 

oftS“Se%«em 

it was an anoint at town as the Ifara-Ta* , to. 

flew along with hB troops tort. Where am b^afe J 

mshsharf where Yaugi-kant on tte J-aar tes, at two y j 

3iS.?EHS-'SH!5SS|23 

and fortresses, instead of concentrating them, pti.vb.tae and Uktae, the 

r£:™ssi3=v=r“SsS 

5000 only— was defended with, great gallantry loi 
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great— young and old — to the sword, and left not a soul 
alive : they martyred the whole of them. 

defenders were reduced to great straits, at which time the Hja§ Hajib, Kara- 
gliah, who had been sent thither with io,ooomore troops to support the Gha- 
Ir Kljan, was for capitulating to the enemy, but the Slja-tr JQian, who was 
well aware that he could expect no mercy from the Mnghals. scouted the very 
idea of surrender, and being guilty of such base ingratitude to his sovereign, 
[^ara^ah, however, entered into secret understanding with the Mughals [how 
history has repeated itself within the past year or two ! ], and, one night, left 
the place with his contingent, by the Suft»Khanah gate, and submitted to the 
enemy, who, without delay, rushed in by that same gate, and captured the 
city. As soon as morning arrived, Karaj^ah, and his followers, after being 
reproached and reviled for their ingratitude to their sovereign, were all put to 
the sword, and the inhabitants of the place were removed outside into the 
plain and butchered — “the lives of the inhabitants were spared'' says Mr. H. 
H, Howorth in his Mongols Proper." The Gha-ir Khan threw himself into 
the citadel, with 20,000 men — some say 8000, and some, 6000 — all resolved to 
fight to the last, and held out for another month, during which they made 
several sallies, and slew a vast number ofthe Mu gh al army. At last, the Gha-ir 
Khan was left with but two of his followers 5 and no shelter remained to them 
but the flat roof of his dwelling. These two soldiers fell at his side, and then the 
Sha-ir Khan, whom the Mughals were expressly commanded to capture alive 
if possible, was made prisoner, and on the neck of Anial Ju]^ they placed a 
yoke — a play on the word Juk:, which signifies a yoke for oxen, a collar. The 
citadel of Utrar was levelled with the dust, and of the few people of the 
place, and master artificers, who liad escaped the massacre, some were impri- 
soned, and some were driven along with the army to exercise their trades in the 
Mughal camp, together with the Gha-ir Khan in chains. As the Chingiz 
Khan was then before Samr^and, his sons set out to join him there, and to the 
fiha-ir Khan the cup of death was administered at Kiwak Sarae 
a sarae near Samr]fe:and. This place is the Gkeucserai of Petis de la Croix. 

I must now eijdeavour to give a short account of the different operations of 
the Mughal hordes, in order to bring up events to the siege of Samr][cand. 

I have already mentioned in my previous notes, * page 268, and " page 964, 
how Juji fell in with the Ehwaraznii army in the northern part of the present 
Kishghar territory, and, after a severe handling, his marching away, leaving 
his camp fires burning, so as to avoid pursuit. He subsequently, by command 
of his father, marchecl towards Jand, and, when he arrived near Saknal^ on the 
way thither, he despatched the Hasan, who was a native of that place, 
and then with his army, as an envoy, to endeavour to induce the inhabitants 
to submit. The populace, however, put him to death for advising them ' to 
submit to infidels and Mug&alS, and Jujl, fHled w'ith rage at the treatment of 
his emissary, attacked the place, and,, in two days, captured it. The inhabi- 
tants were massacred and the place ruined [this is a mode of treating them 
“ with tenderness,” certainly, after the Muskov fashion. “ Mongols Proper," 
page 76], and a son of the Haji, Hasan, who was dwelling there, was made 
its govemoi; — the governor of a desolated place ! Juji then advanced to Yuz- 
Vand, also written tJz^nd, and, to quote the expressive words of the History 
in verse which I have elsewhere referred to r “In one night he took it, and 
in one day demolished it.,” After that he mardied to AghnSs [I think this is 
an error, althOugh/cqntained in so many tynrks, for the ’Arab Ush-Shlgh — the 
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An astonishing relation [is here given] which was heard 
by the author from one of the merchants whom they were 

ancient n.me of TaihVand. but. if not it is now 

Tuii was sent against it, and no mention is made of it after. Abu-l-t^u 
biadur calls it Astagh], “a city full of vagabonds and rascals, and, as 
they showed hostility, they were speedily annihilated. No particulars are 

wien the news reached ^futluV— also written :?:utlu^-Hian, the l^akim 
of land, he became fearful, evacuated the city, and fled by way of the steppe 
in order to reach Ehwarazm. Jujt on this despatched thither as ^»s agnt, 
TaitTlmur—but who he was is not mentioned [see note ps^e 933]# ^ye tnat ne 
had been long in the iSiingiz Khan’s service-to advise the inhabitants to 
submit. There was no leader or authority with sufficient power there, and the 
populace raised a tumult and sought to take the agent’s life, but he managed to 
Lape by stratagem. On being made aware of the state of affairs, Juji push^ 
on, Ld Lme in sight of Jand ; and the people had merely time to dose the 
gates and mount the walls, but they showed no other opposition. The 
Mughals placed scaling ladders, mounted the walls, and the city was theirs. 

As no active opposition had been shown, the people, with the exception of a 
few evil doers, who had spokew fiercely to Jai-Timur, escaped the 

Mughal talons j but they were all thrust out into the open country, and ^their 
dwellings were abandoned to be sacked for a period of two weeks, and the 
walls and defences were levelled with the dust. 1 he gbwajah, _Ah, who 
one of the great men of BukJiait, was located there in charge of the city. A 
Mu^l Amir likewise having been detached with <jne [10,000 menj, 

the city or town of MJiifn [^M was taken possession of, and an intendant 
was left there. After this Juji set out to join the camp of his father. 

TheNu-yins, Al&Tf also written AlaV, Saktur, and Bu^ae, according to their 
orders proceeded towards Kkujand and Fanakat,or Banakat-afterwards known 
as Shah-Rukiliyah— and, on reaching the latter place, the governor there, 
taku or I-yal-tagS by name, shut himself up in the citadel with a body of 
kults and defended it vigorously for three days. On the fourth they called for 
quarter, and came out of the city, and “were overwhelmed in the wave of 
blood.” Destruction befell the people of FanakAt. Whether stranger or 
friend, not one remained, and but few escaped with their lives, with the 
exception of the young men of Tajzfk race who were incorporated with the 
enemy’s forces, and compelled to serve against their own people AlaVthen 
turned bis face towards Khujand, the governor of which was Timur Malik, “ to 
whom Rustam, were he alive, would have acted as groom, and Sam, were he 
living in his day, would, on his own body, have inscribed his name. This 
Timur Malik had constructed a lofty fortress at the point, near the city, where 
the river separates into two branches [at the junction, probably, of the tributary 
of the Stbun which joins that river from the South just below the city], and, 
with 1000 men, took post therein, determined to hold out as long as he had 
the power and means of doing so. The Mughal forces enclosed the city and 
fortress as in a ring, but, as the missiles from their catapults took no effect upon 
the fortress, the young men of the city [which, from this remark, must have 
fallen, although no further mention is made of it] were collected in crowds ; 
and assistance was also brought from other places, nearby, which had ^en 
subdued, until 50,600 ;nen were assembled together to help the investing force 
consisting of 20,000 Mugiyils, The former were divided into gangs Of ten* 
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wont to style Khwajah AJimad, the Wa fchsh i. a man of 
veracity, who related after this manner ; " It is narrated by 

and hundreds, and one Mughal was placed over every ten Tajziks, and, from 
the hills three farsangs distant, they were compelled to convey stones on foot 
to the river side [in order to construct a causeway apparently, although this is 
not specified], and the Mughal horsemen cast them into the river. Timui 
Malik, who was fertile in expedients, had caused twelve vessels to he con- 
structed, which were covered with felts plastered over with a mixture of fresh 
clay and vinegar, in such wise that arrows and fire [such things as “ stink- 
pots ” in the accounts of this affair are purely ideal : a composition of naptha 
is here referred to] took no effect upon them, but windows [lit. but loop or 
port-holes are meant] were left, so that arrows and other missiles could be 
discharged from them against the Mughals. Every day, at daylight, TimCir 
Malik used to despatch six of these vessels on either side, and keep up a 
desperate defence j but, w^hen matters became serious, and he found his efforts 
unavailing, seventy boats which had been got ready to provide means of escape 
he, one night, loaded with his effects, placed his family therein, embarked 
with his warriors, and like lightning launched into the river. The Mughal 
forces, becoming aware of it, set out along both banks to oppose his progress j 
and, in every place where they could offer most opposition, he would draw near 
with his own vessel, and with his arrows, which like the arrow of destiny never 
missed their mark, would drive the MugJials off, and would push on again w'ith 
his vessel. On reaching Fanakat, he found the Mughals had drawn a chain 
across the river, thinking to stop the little fleet, but, with one blow of an axe, 
Timur Malik made the chain two, and pushed on again. I find no merttion, 
in any author, of a “ bridge of boats built at Jend,” because Timur Malik 
did not proceed to Jand at all, but, some distance below Fanakat, where the 
mountains approach the river, he landed on the western bank, entered the 
steppe, and made for the city of iOiwarazm, because Juji IQian. on being 
informed of his heroic conduct, had made preparations to bar his progress 
farther down the river, which he would have been enabled to do from his posi- 
tion in the vicinity of Tashkand or Ush-Shash. The Mug^jals however fol- 
lowed in his track, and when they drew near he would face about and withstand 
them until his family and effects made some progress in advance, and then he 
would follow. After some days, when most of Timur Malik's men had fallen, 
the baggage was captured, and, with a few men remaining, he pushed on with 
rapidity, giving the Mughals no opportunity of taking him, and keeping them 
at bay. At last his few remaining followers were killed, and Timur Malik was 
left alone— some say his family at this time had attained a distance which 
placed them out of danger— and with no means of defence left but three 
arrows, one of which was broken and its head gone. Three Mughals were 
still in pursuit of him, so he drew the broken and headless arrow— for he did 
not wish to have to use the others — and sent it through the eye of the foremost 
pursuer, and blinded him. He then said to the other two: Two arrows 
still remain according to your number, and so it is advisable that ye return 
from whence ye came. " They did retire ; and the Iron Malik — Timur signifies 
iron — ^proceeded on his way without further molestation to IQiwarazm. There 
he again prepared for war, and with a small force surprised and captured the 
town of Kat [ olT-] on the jihun> in Ae district of Hazar-asp, and from 
thence he proceeded to join Sultan Muhanimad, not considering it advisable to 
remain in Ebwarazm. He pushed on until he came up with him, and toW 
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reliable persons that the CJ^lngiz Khan, after that he ha4 
possessed himself of Tamghaj, and had brought it under 
his sway, and, for a period of four years, had caused great 
sedition and shedding of blood, saw one night, in a dream, 
that he was binding a turban of immense length about his 
head, so much so, that, from the vast length of the turban, 
and the labour of binding it, he began to grow fatigued 
after, in his interminable task, he had become like unto a 
great corn stack. When he awoke from his sleep, he was 
relating his dream to every one of his confidants, and the 
men of wisdom who were about him, but not one among 
them could interpret it in a manner to satisfy his mind, 
until one of his confidants said : * The turban is part of 
the costume of the merchants who are in the habit ot 
coming into this part from different directions of the west, 
and a party of them has arrived from 'Arabia. It is neces- 
sary to summon them in order that the interpretation may 
be obtained from these persons.' In accordance with that 
advice, they were called in order to interpret it. 

“Among the merchants they found a few persons 
from the west, 'Arabian Musalmans, turban- wearers, and 

him all he had experienced at the hands of the Mughals, and that they were 
like unto a flood. This made the Sultan still more apprehensive and per- 
plexed, and, though he -was himself young his fortune was grown old — a play 
upon words in the original which is lost in translation. 

The Nu-yan AlaV, after having obtained possession of Eihujand. the next 
day, set out to rejoin the great army, and reached the camp of the Chingiz 
Kh an after the capture of Samrkand. 

A few words more may not be out of place respecting Timur Malik. He 
subsequently retired — disguised as a Darwesh, some say— into ’Irak-i-’Ajam, 
proceeded to Shiraz and Jlraft, and, finally, into Sham, until the Mughal 
troubles had somewhat subsided. He remained there some years ; and in the 
time of Batu Shan, son of jaji Shan, he, impelled by a desire of revisiting 
his native land once more, and by that monarch’s leave, reached Khujand, 
where he found that his only remaining son had gained favour with the Mughal 
ruler, and had been put in possesion of some of his father’s property. He 
was recognized by an old slave, and proposed to proceed to the court of 
tJktae Khan, whose name was celebrated for magnanimity, but, on the way, 
he fell in with one of the Mughal royal family, S^dlja-an Ughlan, who put 
him in chains, fpr the old Turk Malik's haughty bearing displeased him. Soon 
after, the very Mughal, into whose eye he had lodged the headless arrow,' 
happened to come in, and began to question him as to his battles, in an 
insolent tone which provoked Timur Malik to answer him in such a manner 
as awakened the wrath of the Mughal savage against his former adversary, 
arid he discharged an arrow, in return for his arrow, as he exclaimed, right 
through the body of Timur Malik, who fell dead on the spot. 
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they were sent for ; and to the person who was the 
chief, and the most intelligent among the party, the 
Qiingiz Khan related his dream. Tjie TdsI [’Arabic]- 
speaking merchant gaid-: ‘The turban is the crown and 
diadem of the *Arab, for head dresses ® of that description 
are the tiaras of the ’Arab ; and the Prophet of the Musab 
mans — Muiiammad, the chosen one — the blessing of God 
be upon him ! — ^was a turban-wearer, and the Khalifahs of 
Islam are turban-wearers. The interpretation is this, that 
the kingdoms of Islam will come into thy possession, and 
the countries in which the MuJhammadan faith prevails thou 
wilt reduce under thy sway.’^ This signification chimed 
in with the opinion of the Qiingiz Khan ; and, for this 
reason, his design of appropriating the territory of Islam 
was resolved upon.” 

We return to the subject of [this] histoiy. 

After capturing Utrar* and martyring its inhabitants, 

* The word used is the plural of which more particularly refers 
to the large turbans of Muhammadan ecclesiastics, 

I have several times mentioned the variation of idiom in different copies of 
the text, and here it varies considerably : in fact, there is greater difference, in 
this respect, in this Section than in any of the preceding ones, 

I doubt very muck an ’Arab’s saying so, even if he thought it ; and, if 
the merchant told the Mughal this, and it made him determine upon invading 
Islam, the Musalmans had not very great reason to be gi-ateful to the ’Arab 
interpreter. 

s This is a gi'eat mistake. The dsingiz Khan, as shown in the previous 
notes ®, page 273, and page 970, para, four, had nothing to do rvitli Utrar 
personally. He reached the frontier of that territory towards the close of 
autumn 616 H. [September, 1219 A.I).]. He left his two sons, Uktae and 
Cha gb atae. with a great army to invest Utrar, as already stated, and, detach- 
ing another and smaller force, under the Nu-yfn% Ala^, Saktur, and Bu^ae, 
to Fanakat and Khujand, with the bulk of his mighty host, and accompanied 
by his sou Tuli, marched towards Bukkani. 

The name of this celebrated city is said to signify, “ in the language of the 
Muglian.—Fire-worshippers — an assembling place, or rendezvous of science, 
and this word, in the dialect of the idol-worshipping I-giiurs and Kbita-is, is 
nearly similar, for their places of worship, which are places of idols, they 
lenn BuMiar.” 

On the way thither, the Mugfuls reached ^laniuk [there is no doubt 
i-especting its name], and the inhabitants, having issued forth to receive them 
with due ccremotiy, were granted security for life and goods. The Chingiz 
Khan changed the name of the place to ^iutlugi. Baligi, that is, the 
Auspicious or i'ortunate City, but he took away all the young men of the place 
lo incorporate with his army. But Taghkand did not receive the name of 
“ Kutluk balig,” as in the recently published work so often referred to. The 
Tlabib-us-Siyar says that the people first shut the gates, but, afterwards, were 
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they [the Mughals] marched, from thence, towards Bukh 
ara; and, on the first of the month of ^i-Hijjah, 616 H., 

induced to open them and submit, while another statement is, that the city was 
surprised, However this may be, its walls were razed to the ground, to make 
it “the Fortunate City ” perhaps. The Bahadur, Ja-ir, whose name will 
frequently appear in the text, farther on, was sent, in advance, to summon 
N^r [see page 118]. The place submitted, it and its dependencies were 
bestowed as an appanage upon the Bahadur, Sahudah or Swidae, as he is 
also called, the inhabitants paid a year’s tribute in advance, and received 
security for life and property, and were not further molested. 

At the end of the year 616 H. [February, 1220 A.n. — not the 19th of June, 
1219 A.D., as we are told in Mongols Proper," for the year, 617 h., began 
on the 7th March, 1220], the Mughal hosts appeared before Bukhara, and 
the felt tent of the Chingiz Khan was pitched facing the citadel. There was 
no “sevenil days’ siege” whatever. When night .set in, the Amfrs commanding 
the troops there, Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Bur [an elder brother of the 
^ajib, Buri-k, the Kara-Khita-i. who subsequently usurped the sovereignty 
of Kirman, subordinate to the Mnghals, after that ingrate had compassed the 
murder of Shiyas-ud-Din, the Suljan’s son, and ruler of that territory. See 
note *, page 283], Kiwak Khan. Sunj Khan. Bughrae Khan, and l^aslllu [by 
some Kashli, which is merely another form of the title] Kljan, with 20,000 
— ^but some writers of Mughal proclivities make the number 30,000, in 
the same manner as they always exaggerate the numbers of the Musalmans 
— came out, by one of the gates, in order to make a night attack upon the 
invaders, but, the enemy having got word of it, they were encountered and 
defeated by the Mugkal advance. The great men of Bukhara, consisting of 
ecclesiastics, doctors of the law, and distinguished persons, issued forth from the 
city next day [the loth of ^i-Hijjah], at dawn, and strove, by the manifes- 
tation of submission and eloquent appeals, to make terms whereby the in- 
habitants might be saved from the violent blast of the invader's wrath. The 
Chingiz Khan entered the city in order to view it ; and, when he reached the 
Masjid-i-Jami’, or Friday’s Masjid, beheld a gi-eat and lofty building, towards 
which he urged forward his horse, and rode into it, with his son, even up to 
the most sacred place within it — the Saffah-i-Makfurah : the place where the 
Imam stands when officiating — and inquired; “Is this the Sultan’s palace?” 
They replied : “This is the house of God.” He then dismounted from his 
horse, certainly not out of respect, mounted two or three steps of the pulpit, 
and sat down [Alft says, Tuli ascended to the pulpit] and [according to 
Sharaf-ud-Ptn. ’AIi,] commanded his troops, saying ; “ There is no forage in 
the plain by means of which they [the people] may satiate the horses, [see ye 
to it].” The Fanakati, Fasik-I, Alfi, and others, however, relate more 
circumstantially, that he said to those present : “ The plain [or open country 
outside] is destitute of grass : it behoveth that ye fill the bellies of my horses,” 
and, on this, they opened the granaries [of the city], and brought forth grain. 
The Mughals then drew their horses into the Masjid, and made the chests, -in 
which the sections of the il^ur’an — ^U'hich is generally in thirty sections of six- 
teen pages each — and other religious books were kept, troughs for their horses 
to feed out of, while the books were trodden under’foot ; and they handed the 
head-stalls of their horses to the ’Ulama to hold, while they themselves betook 
themselves to the cup [neither the wine, nor the “loving cup,” but the 
fermented mares’ milk cup — kumiz] and began to sing their Mughali songs. 
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pitched their camp before the gate of that city. Kashlu 
Khan, the Amfr-i-AMjur of Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 

Most European authors who relate this anecdote take it from Sharaf-ud-Din 
'All's work, but neither that work, nor any other that I have met with, will bear 
translating** The hay is cut, gh>e your horses fodder^' -as quoted by Mr. H. H. 
Howorth from Vambery’s ** Bokharah,” page 28, and which he or his 
authority mistakes, for “a cynical invitation to plunder.” The original words 
in Sharaf-ud-Dtn. are ** dar sahrd *alaf nlst kih aspdn ra ser sazand 
[Erdmann’s rendering of the same sentence is perfectly correct] and “the floor 
strewn with wine skins” and “the singing women [the word is mVsi"] intro* 
duced ” are likewise not to be found in his work : the words are : ^‘^baayagk 
dashtan ma sh ff hul ^udattd, ba ahang 4 -Mughfili bar kashtdand there is not 
a word about wonien. 

From the Jami’ Masjid mounting again,, the Chingiz Khan rode to the 
Mu§alla-e-’id — the place of Prayer, where the prayers appointed for Festivals 
are said — and, mounting the pulpit, having first caused the people to be assem- 
bled, harangued them about the killing of his envoys, and, telling them that he 
had been sent against them as the instrument of the Divine wrath, on. account 
of their sovereign’s and their own misdeeds— he too was a “divine figure” 
also “from the north,” and, after holding forth in a similar blasphemous 
strain, which address was interpreted from the Mugial language into Persian 
by an interpreter who stood by his side, he continued ; “ Such property as is 
visible in this city need not be referred to— he had an eye to plunder notwith- 
standing his divine mission— but all that is concealed it behoveth ye to give up.” 
Much wealth was given up in consequence. As commands had been alre^y 
issued that the adherents of the Eiwarazmi Sultan should be expelled the city, 
and none should be sheltered or concealed therein, on finding that several of 
them had been sheltered by the people of Bukhara, he — merely desiring an 
excuse — gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants, and to set fire to 
the city, which was mostly built of wood ; and, in the space of one day, the 
whole, with the exception of the great Masjid, and a few brick buildings, was 
consumed, in such wise that, the city became the haunt of wild beasts. The 
suburbs were then given to the flames, and the ditch of the citadel was filled 
up with whatever could be obtained— dead bodies of men and beasts, stones, 
timber, rubbish, and the like — and, in a few days, the Mughals captured it. 
Its governor, Kiwak ]^an, with all found within the place, were put to 
the sword— more than 30,000 in all— including grandees and great men, the 
servants of the Sultan, who were treated in the most contemptuous manner, 
and their females and children were carried away into slavery, but babes were 
not spitted on lances ^is in these days of civilization and Christianity. After 
this the citadel was levelled with the ground, and not a vestige of gate, wall, 
or rampart, of either city or citadel remained. Kiwak Mazdr, or the Tomb of 
Kiwak, lies a few miles to the N.E. of the present city. 

The young men of Bukhara, who had been spared for another purpose, 
were driven off with the troops towards Samr^and and Dabusah [also called 
Dabus and Dabust It was a fortified town about midway between Bukhara 
and Samrkand], and from Buiiara the Chingiz Sian turned his face towards 
Samrkand.' 

Having heard accounts of the great strength of Samrkand, which liad 
lately been added to, the Singiz San had been led to despatch bodies of 
troops under Juji and the Nu-yan, Alak, to subdue other places in Turkistan 
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razm Shah, was there, on the part of that monarch, with a 
force of 12,0(00 horse ; and the Mughals invested the city. 
On the day of the festival of the kurban [loth of Zi-Hijjah 
«— -15th February, 1220] of that same year, they took the 
city and fortress of Bukhara, and expelled the whole of the 
inhabitants — gentle and simple, the learned and the noble, 
both male and female — and martyred them, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole of the city, and ail the libraries of 
books; and a few persons [only] were made captive. 
They then turned their faces towards Samrkand. The 
leader of the van of the Qiingiz Khan’s army, 'which issued 
from the wilds, and captured Utrar, and advanced to the 

before he advanced into Mawara-un-Nahr, in order to clear his rear of enemies, 
and to have the whole of his forces at his disposal before he attacked Samr- 
|cand. The resistance at Utrar however disappointed him with regard to the 
troops investing that place, and the movements of the others have been already 
narrated. Having made a vast levy of the country people, as stated above, to 
aid his troops, he left small detachments behind to invest Sar-i-Pul and Dabusah, 
while he hastened forward with his great host, which, numerous as ants or 
locusts, suddenly appeared before Samrkand, at the end of 616 H. 

[the latter part of February, 1220, A. D.], and the tent of the dtingiz Kkan was 
pitched in sight of the place, at Kiwak-Sarae. The next day— some say the 
third day — ^he reconnoitred the ramparts, bastions, ditch, gateways, and other 
defences j and, on the second day, as soon as morning dawned, I-yal-Taz 
KMn— the Shams Kban of Alfi— Sarsigb Kban, Tag^iae Khan. CflaV Khan, 
and several other leaders, with the troops within the citadel and city, with 
great intrepidity and boldness poured out of the place, and attacked the 
Mughals in their quarters. The number, in all, is said to have been 110,000, 
namely 60,000 Turks, and 50,000 Tajzlks of the coimtty, and twenty elephants. 
On that day, the Khwarazmis displayed immense valour, and a great number 
were killed on either side, but chiefly, on the part of the Mugh^^s, who also lost 
a gi'eat'number of prisoners who were carried off triumphantly into the city. 
This statement does not agree with what our author states above as to the 
ambuscade, and the number of the troops has been just doubled. 

Next day the Chingi z Khan mounted, and, in person, directed the operations, 
completely invested the place, prevented the troops within from making a sally, 
had the catapults placed in position, and began to batter the walls, and pour in 
volleys of stones and arrows. The walls were however defended with vigour 
until the day closed, but the defenders were disheartened ; and, to make matters 
worse, there was treason within. One party of the inhabitants — the selfish part 
— “the peace at any price party ’*— were for going out and seeking quarter 
from the Mughal, whiie4he other party was for defending the place to the 
utmost. This very division of opinion — without reckoning the traitors - caused 
great mischief : the leaders of the troops were discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, and did not fight as they otherwise would have done, for the place was 
strong enough to have held out a considerable time. On the fifth day— but 
from our author’s statement above it must have been the ninth— early in the 
juorning, while fighting was going on, the ilSCazi of the city, the Shaikh-ul-lslam, 
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gate of Bukhara and took it likewise, was a Turk whose name 
was Tamur-£hi, the Jazbi, a man of great energy ; and, in 
the Mughal dialect, jasH signifies a Hajib [Chamberlain]. 

On first reaching the gate of Samrkand, the Mughal 
forces laid an ambuscade; and the troops in Samrkand, 
and the people, moved out to give battle. On the ambus- 
cade being drawn, defeat befell the troops of Islam and the 
people of Samrl^and, and nearly 50,000 Musalmans became 
martyrs. Subsequently to that, for a period of ten days or 
a little over, the Mughals took up a position round about 
Samrkand. Within the walls of that city, on the part of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a force of 60,000 

and a body of other ecclesiastics [old officials of ’Usman, the Afrasiyabl, and, 
doubtless, true to the hostile Khalifah. who incited the infidels], unexpectedly 
went out, and presented themselves before the Chingiz Khan, who received 
them with much encouragement and favour. Without any security, and with 
the mere promise of safety for themselves and dependents — these barbarians 
rarely, if ever, kept their word — they were allowed to return; and, at the time of 
prayer, when the rest of the people were off their guard, these traitors opened 
the gate known as the Gate [some say Gates] of the Namaz-gah — Alii says 
— the ’Id-gah— and admitted the Mughals within the walls ! During that day 
and night the infidels completely destroyed the walls and defences of the city, 
and drove out into the open plain the inhabitants, both males and females, 
vrith the exception of the dependents of the ?a?f, the §haikh-ul-Islam, and 
other traitors, who are said to have amouted to 50,000 [5000 probably] persons, 
and then, as was their w ont, proceeded to sack the place, and all whom they 
found within, with the exception of those mentioned, they slew. The Mughals 
continued within the city until the night of the next day, when they w'ere with- 
drawn. 

The garrison in the citadel w'as now completely hemmed in, and had no 
means of escape, but one resolute leader, Kara Alb, the Arsalan Khan, with 
1000 men, charged through the Mughal force, cut his way out, and succeeded 
in joining the .Sultan, to whom he conveyed the dismal news. Next day the 
Mughals attacked the citadel, and, having destroyed the defences, during the 
time of the two prayers, which are wont to be said every Friday about mid*da}', 
succeeded in gaining possession of one of the gateways, and poured in. The 
KanghulT or ]^an]kuli Turks, the chief of whom was Bar-Sipas [in one MS. 
Bar-Samas, and, in Alfi, Shams! KJian, Tagjiae ^lan, Sarligii [Sarst^?] 
Khan. U-laV Khan, the U-lagh Khan of the J ahan-Kushae. together with about 
twenty other Amirs and Sardars of Sultan Muhtammad, with the whole of his 
troops that were therein, were butchered, to the number of 30,ocx) men, which 
is a small number in comparison with the I ro,ooo men said to have been the 
number stationed at Samr]^and. Of the remaining people of the city, 33,000 
artificers, mechanics, and the like, were selected and divided among the sons 
and kinsmen of the Chingiz Khan ; and the residue of the unharmed inhabi- 
tants were ransomed, and spared for the sum of 200,000 c^tf^drs. These events 
took place in the beginning of the summer of 617 H. [April 4, a.d. 1220]. A 
Mughal was left at Samrkand, and a native of the place, a Musalman 

official, was placed in charge of the city under him. 
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horse, consisting of Turks, Ghuris, Tajztks, Khali, and 
Karlughs. and all the Maliks of Ghur, such as Khar-zor 
Malikt [Malik ?], and Zangt-i-Khar- T am [Cham ?],® and 
other Maliks of Ghur, were there. On the day of ’Ashura, 
the loth of the month of Muharram, 617 H., the Mughals 
took Samr^:and, and burnt that city and destroyed it, and 
made captives of some [of the inhabitants, and put the rest 
to the sword]. Bodies of troops were nominated to various 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah, and Bilasa- g hun. 
and destroyed all the cities,^ and martyred all their inhabi- 
tants. Mughal armies were also despatched to take 
possession of different parts of the dominions [of the 
Khwarazm! Sultan], and forces were sent from Upper 
Turkistan to pursue Kashlu® Khan, the Tatar, who was a 
king, and the son of a king, of the Tatar tribes, who had 
seized and brought [away] the Gur I^an of Kara-Khita ; 
and they captured him [Kashlu Khan] on the boundaries of 
Jab and Kikrab® which is Ghuzzistan. and the hill tracts of 
Samrhand ; and they slew hjm.^ 

* The leader referred to at page 926 — ^probably Khar- Cham — Ass-energy — 
This, as well as Shar-Zor — Ass-power or force — is doubtless a nick-name. 

As I have noticed elsewhere, several of the Siiuri Maliks have such like 
names, in which jKhar, Ass, occurs, such as ^ar-post— Ass-skinned, Shar- 
na^Cnag ?]— Ass-palate or lipped, and the like. Malikt is contained in all 
the copies of the text, but Malik must be the more correct. 

7 The most modern copies of the text collated have, “ as far as the gate of 
Bilasa-ghun.” 

It is not to be wondered at that this celebrated city is not mentioned 
subsequently, considering it was destroyed. The name Shu-Baligi must 
have been applied to it by the Mughals in times prior to this period. 

* Troops had been despatched against Koghluk before entering the 
dominions of the Suljan of Khwarazm ; and most of the strong places, in 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Western Turkistan, had been captured or taken posses- 
sion of before the investment of Samr^and was undertaken. 

9 In some few copies the first word is mG* apparently — httbab or kabab, but 
vV— Jab— seems to be the correct name. These names are not to be found 
on modem maps. The following note further indicates their position. See 
also note page 374. 

1 I have already, in ray previous notes to the reign of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, given some details respecting Kojlak, Koshluk, Koghluk, 
Kashin, or Kaghli, as he is variously styled by different authors, the last four 
forms of writing being mere variations of the same name, his intrigues with 
the Sultan, and his seizure of his father-in-law and benefactor, the Gur Khan, 
but, to make this account clear and connective, I must go back a little to refer 
to the chief of the Makrits and his proceedings. 

The Chingiz Khan having returned, in 6 lt H., from the campaign against the 
Altan Khan, and gone to his j'liraf or encamping ground on the river K'alur-an 
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When the news of the taking of Sainr|{:and, and of the 

or Lukah, soon after found that the Makrits were again preparing for war. 
There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these events, and some 
oriental writers have, through the carelessness of copyists, apparently, • turned 
two events into one, with respect to E^odii and the sons of the late Blgi 
Tukta, and his nephews, and Tuk-TugJian, the Makiit. 

At the period in question, E^odu and his nephews were residing in the 
Naemaii country, and were regaining strength, which they were using in 
support of Koshluk, the Naeman sovereign, who, at this time, had seized the 
last of the Gur Khans, and his dominions. The Makrits had likewise incited 
other tribes of Mugjials, who were quite ready to do so, to throw off the yoke 
of the Giingiz Khan, under which they had fallen. Among the tribes in- 
stigated to war by them were the Tum-at or Tum-ad Mugkals [turned into 
“Comat,” in the Kashgihar Mission History, a different tribe from the 
Burghuts or BurJ^uts], who were dwelling in the tracts towards the south- 
east from Kashghar — now part of the great sandy desert — towards the frontier 
of iSbiita, about the Kok Nawar, incorrectly written Kokonor in our maps. 

In the year 612 H., therefore, the Chingiz Khan despatched the Nu-yin, 
Sahudah, or Swfdae, the Uriang^ut DKlunghur-at, with a considerable army 
against the Makrits, and he was provided with carts or waggons, specially 
made and strengthened with iron, so that they might not easily break down, 
as the Makrits had taken shelter in a very mountainous tract of country. 
This tract was called !?:um-?!unjak — [tsU* which, through the careless 

copying of some scribe, or an imperfect MS., has been mistaken for E^ibcha^ 
[j ^3 hy many oriental authors with ridiculous results, and European writers 
generally have followed them. 

Sahudah set out in the beginning of 612 H. [it commenced on the 1st May, 
1215 A.D.], and was joined, on the way, by the Bahadur, Taghachar, with 
another force [this leader, probably, is Guzidah’s Tutmar-i-Ckubin, but Abu-I- 
Ghazf. Bahadur Khan, calls him Togliajar], The two leaders, after great 
exertions, reached the whereabouts of the Makrits, brought them to action near 
the banks of the river Jam— the Jam Muran (.».] but, in some Histories, 
the letter ^ has a dot over it instead of under, which makes it Siam, while 
in others again it is not pointed, and therefore stands for ^ with which 
no Turkish, word begins [Chinese, and Europeans, however, vitiate and 
turn it into ’Arabic & as in Hanum for Khanum. Topfyanah, for Top-khanah, 
HaUi-Humayuit for Khatt-i-Humayun, Hodjah for Khwajah. Halji for 
Khalji. Han for Khan. Hdmtl for Khamil, and the like]. Bentinck says the 
Jam Muran rises in the mountains crossing the Gobi — the Altan, not Altyn 
mountains — of which but little had been previously known, if the existence 
of such a range has not been altogether ignored until the recent discoveries 
by the Russians, and that the river runs S.S.W., and falls into the Kara- 
Muran or Hoang-ho, on the borders of Tibbat. See the map to Col. Preje- 
valsky’s explorations in the Geographical Magazine for May, 1878, M'hich 
confirm the existence of this range, which has been distinctly mentioned by 
Oriental writers and old travellers, and which is clearly laid down, although 
not quite exactly, in the maps of the Jesuits. A Chinese envoy told Gerbillon 
that he had crossed a river of Kok Nawar, “called in the Mongol [Turk!?] 
tongue Altan Kol, or Golden River,” which falls into the Lakes of Tsing-fu- 
hay, and has abundance of gold mixed with its sands. 

The Makrits stood their ground against the Mugi^ils, and the consequence 
was they were defeated with immense loss. Some say the tribe was almost 
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massacre and captivity of its inhabitants, and of the troops 


destroyed, together with Kodu and all his nephews but one, a mere child, who 
was taken to the presence of the Chingiz Khan, who ordered him “to be sent 
to join his brothers and ancle,” notwithstanding Juji Khan would have taken 
charge of him, and have brought him up. 

It has been asserted that the Makrits were entirely annihilated on this occa- 
sion, but such is not correct, as I shall presently show, and Kotifh brother of 
the late Bigi, Tu^ta, and Tu^-Tugitan, who is also called the brother of the 
same chief, have been mistaken for one and the same person, of which there 
is no probability, for TuV^Tughan, and the remnant of the lifakrft tribe were 
encountered by Juji KMn, in the northern part of the present territory of 
Kashghar in 615 H., after the death of Koshluk, and when the Chingiz 
Kh an was on his way westward to invade the territory of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm ghah, and when Juji, against his will, sustained the attack of 
the Suljan’s army in which his own was roughly handled. To demonstrate 
this clearly, it is necessary to go back a little, and refer to what is said about 
it elsewhere. 

When Ko§hluk, the Naeman, left the presence of the Gur Khan, his fath6r- 
in-law, to call around him his dispersed Naemans, and proceeded towards 
Kaiall^, when he reached its confines and that of I-mil, Tu^-Tu^an, the 
Amir of the Makrits, who had fled— from whence is not mentioned — on 
hearing the rumour of the Chingiz Khan’s fury, joined liim, together with 
many of the Gur Khan’s chiefs. During the time that Kogjiluk exercised 
dominion over the state of the Gur Stan, however, after the latter’s seizure 
by him, Tul^-Tughan, with the remainder of the tril)e of Makrit, had 
separated from Ko§ 2 iluk, and returned to Kawi-Kunjal^ again. 

The next information we obtain is, that the Chingiz Khan, having deter- 
mined to invade the dominions of the Khwarazm! SultSn, when making his 
preparations for the march, considered it advisable, before setting out, to leave 
no enemies in his rear i and, as Kogljlufc, the Naeman, and Tu^-Tuglian, 
the Makrit, still remained, and their whereabouts was in the vicinity of his 
route towards the west, he deemed it necessary to reduce them first, and so 
the Nu-yin, Jabah [Yamah], was sent with a large army against Kosiluk 
and Juji Ugilan, the Chingiz Khan’s son, at the head of anotlier army, 
against the Makrfts under TuV-TugJ^n. 

It would seem, therefore, that TuV-TugJian, hearing of the movements of 
the two Mughal armies, and finding Juji was coming upon him, moved from 
the remains of the Makrit tribe, and endeavoured to reach 
Kara-Kum [which, in some imperfectly or carelessly copied MSS., has been 
turned into which was the daght or steppe inhabited by the 

Kan^uli Turks, and which tribe had been assigned, by the Sultan of 
Khwarazm. to his mother, Turkan Khatun, as part of her appanage. 

At page 267, it is stated that, in 615 H., the Sultan had moved from Samr- 
^cand to Jand because a body of those remaining of the supporters of Kadr 
JGian [Kadir Khan of others], respecting whom more will be found in the 
account of Jiiji Sian farther on, had broken out into revolt on the confines 
of Jand, for the purpose of suppressing it, and, that, after he had annihilated 
that faction, he returned towards Samr]jj:ancl again. Some other writers, 
however [See note page 262], say that this took place earlier, before the 
total downfall of the last Gur S^an, and that, after quelling this revolt, the 
Sultan heard that an array of the Gur Khan had appeared before Sainrkand, 
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of Islam which were there stationed, reached Sultan 


and was preparing to inarch to its relief, when the ]gara-Khi|ae army was 
withdrawn to operate against Kosjiluk, but our author twice distinctly states 
that this revolt, or its suppression, happened in 615 H., and immediately after 
says that the calamity of the infidels of Chin — i. e- the Mughals — arose.” 

The Sultan being at Samr^and, whither he had returned from Jand, hearing 
of the movements of Tu^-Tug 3 ian and the Mughals in the dii'ection of ^ava- 
^Cum, moved towards Jand to guard his own territory, and to seixe or stop 
Tut'Tugi^n, if practicable, and marched beyond it as far as the frontier of 
the Turks. In the meantime Tu^-Tu^an and his people, marching westward 
towards the i^|[anh;uli steppe, had been intercepted by Juji Khan near the 
great mountain range forming the northern boundary of the present Kashghar 
state, as previously related. 

I think I have here shown that Ifodu, brother of the Blgi, Tul^ta, the 
Makrft, and TuV-Tug^an, the Makrit, are different persons, and that the 
Makrits were not wholly destroyed when defeated by Sahudah. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper,” on the authority of M. Wolff, states 
at page 73, that the destruction of the ‘‘Merkits” took place “near Lake 
Kossagol, between the Selinga and the Upper Jennessei ” [jfr], but I notice 
that he had some doubts about it, and, at page 712, he places “the Merkits,” 
as “living probably in the valley of the Chu, and perhaps at Balasaghun,” 
after stating that, according to Erdmann, the “Merkit chiefs ” were “met 
and defeated on the banks of the river Jem (not the Kem or Yenissei [sic], 
as Wolff seems to read it),” but without perceiving that, at page 73, he had 
given, from the same writer, apparently, a much more correct version of the 
affair, and had even named some of the places tolerably correctly, but under 
vitiated orthography ! 

I must, as briefly as possible, give some account of KogJiluk’s subsequent 
acts, after his seizure of the Gur Eliun, his father-in-law, and benefactor, and 
his ovra fate, which immediately preceded the irruption of the Mughal bar- 
barians into the countries of Islam. 

After the seizure of the last Kuta-KJ^ita-i ruler, his dominions east of 
the Siliun devolved apon Kosliluk, but he did not thereby become himself 
Gur Khan,” as we are informed in the Mongols Proper.” Had Kogiluk 
known how to have managed the Gur Khan,, after he became his son-in-law, 
he might have got .up a formidable, and, perhaps, successful, combination 
against the Mughal ruler, to whom also he was related on the mother’s side, 
Koshliik was an idol-worshipper— a Buddhist, and his wife [or 
one of his wives ?j was a follower of ’I-sa — Jesus Christ j hence they were both 
intolerant to the Musalmans, continually exhorting them to turn idolaters— the 
Ran?;at-u§.Sa{a says, to embrace Christianity — and those who would not were 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Alfi. however, says that Koshluk. “for the sake 
of an idohworshipping damsel, became himself an idol- worshipper too,” but 
without mentioning what faith he previously followed, which we must presume 
was the Christian. 

Koshluk, for a period of four years, from 610 to 614 H. [May, 1213, to 
April, 1217, A.D,], continued to send forces against Kashgliar, and they used 
to commit great ravages, and burn the crops, in such wise, that famine began 
to show itself in that tract of country. The inhabitants could do no other 
than give up the city of Klshghar arid its defences to him, and the fort 
surrendered, Kosiluk’s troops, took up their quarters in the peoples’ houses, 
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Muhiammad, Khwarazm Shah, who was then [encamped 


leaving, them to shift for them.selves, and violence, wickedne.ss, and sedition, 
reigned supreme. 

Petis de la Croix, who quotes “Miijconde,” that is to say, MirHiawind, 
the author of the Rau?at-u9-Safa, makes the astonishing statement in his 
* ‘ GengJiizcan the Greai,” that the Gur Sian used to reside at which 

was the capital of their Turkistan possessions, and sometimes calletl Urdu- 
^cand. That the Musalman religion prevailed there is, undoubtedly, correct — 
and had prevailed for centuries, it may be added— -and the Nestorians had 
churches there, but that, “at this time the capital \% Hyarcan, which is the 
same place as Casckgar was,” shows that De la Croix’s geography was a little 
at fault. Yarkand is just 100 miles S.E. of Kashghar. He moreover stales, 
quoting, apparently, the same work, that the people of Caschgar refused to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the Gur Eban’s son, and that “the 
siege lasted long,’* and “the city was at last taken.” 

In the last para, of the account of the Gur Sians, I have noticed what has 
been said respecting the survivors of that family, but, although it is very 
probable that the last Gur Khan, and the former ones too, may have had 
descendants, they are not specified, nor is a son mentioned in any author that 
I am aware of. The statement as to “Gushluk” having killed “ the sove- 
reign” of “Kashgar,” contained in the ^‘‘Mongols Proper^’ is without any 
real authority, I fancy, and would be diffiarlt to verify. 

After obtaining possession of Kashghar, Koshliik moved towards Khutan, 
which ’Abu-l-Fida and some others say was of the I-ghurs, or 
lying in the 42° of Lat., while Kashghar is said to be in the 44®, but correctly, 
according to the most recent observations, 39'* 24' and 37® & 58", respec- 
tively, which shows the correct direction of the 1-ghur country at the period in 
question, and which extended much farther to the S. W. than shown in the map in 

Mongols Proper," and as the events mentioned clearly show. Koshluk took 
possession of Kh utan. and acted towards its people in the same tyrannical 
manner, as at Kashgar, to compel Musalmans to recant. He commanded 
that all the learned men of the place should come out and hold a disputation 
with him on the subject, and more than 3000 ’Ulama and men of learning 
appeared. One of them was the Shaikh ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Khutant. and he got the best of the argument, by the Musalman account, 
upon which Koshluk began to mock him, and the Shaiili, losing all patience, 
cried out, “ Dust on thy mouth, O Koghluk ! thou accursed enemy of the 
faith ! ” For this the Shaikh was seized and nailed up before the gate of the 
college he had founded. He lingered for several days, during which he con- 
tinued to exhort the people to be staunch in the faith ; and, at length, he was 
put to death, and thus attained the felicity of martyrdom. After this, Musal- 
mans were forbidden to exercise their religion, and the call to prayer and 
public worship were prohibited. 

At that period, there was a person dwelling on tl)e confines of Almaligh, of 
great valour and intrepidity, and a champion — z.pahlawan, but not “a herald 
with red arrows ” [see ^’■Mongols Proper," page 130], and his name was Ozar 
[jlj j'], and he also belonged to the or Kanghuli tribe. He was a 

freebooter, and did nothing better than steal horses from all parts, and carry 
on other wickedness, until vagabonds and bold spiiits like himself gathered 
round him, and he began to acquire strength, and to ravage the parts around 
Almaligii, until, at last, he obtained possession of that place and parts around. 
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before] Balkb,® as has been already related, he became 

2 He was not “ investing ” Ms own city, as some writers, who probably did 
not know that Balkh belonged to him, have made out. 

Who held possession immediately before is not stated, but, probably, a 
governor on the part of the late Gur ^ban did. 

This upstart is Mr, H, H. Howorth’s “ Prince of Almaligh and he says 

[page 20] that Erdmann says “he was known as Merdi Shudsha (i, e. lion 
heart, or lion man), and adds, “ This latter statement is probably well founded, 
for the Khans of Almaligh are doubtless to be identified with the Lion Khans 
of Kashgar mentioned by Visdelou,” and yet, only on the preceding ptage, on 
the authority of Abu-l-Ghazf. Bahadur Khan, he at once identifies this adven- 
turer, who had only just obtained possession, as one and the same as “ Arslan 
Khan of the Karluks, who was also Prince of Kayalik or Kabalik.” What a 
jumble of errors have we here } Now, what Erdmann, in his innocence, sup- 
poses to be a title is merely the simple Persian words vitiated, namely, 
sjmja~0k bold or intrepid man j and it is utterly impossible that he could be a 
Kan^uli and a Elarlugh — two totally different tribes~at the same time, or, 
that he was ruler or prince of Kayali[f, previously referred to in another note, 
who had submitted to the Mughals years before, and had again presented him- 
self and joined them, on their way to Utrar. Mr. Howorth appears to have 
also forgotten that, at page 66 of his book, he state-s that, in 1209 [a.d. = 
606-7 H.], when “Jingis” returned to his “yurt,” he found there “the 
Idikut of' the Uighurs, Arslan )^an, chief of the Karliks (i,e, Turks of 
Kayalik), and Ozar, Prince of Almaligh, who had come to do him homage.” 

Arsalan Slian will appear on the scene in several places of our author’s 
narrative, but that he and this upstart were totally different persons is beyond a 
doubt, as may be seen farther on. 

I have already noticed that, because some , of the Afrasiyabi rulers of Kash- 
ghar were styled Arsalan, it did not follow that they were all styled “ the Lion 
Kfcans.” Such an impossible statement will not be found in any of the historians 
of the Mughals. not even in the wmrk of that Persian — “ the great Raschid.” 

Now it is very evident that, if Almaligh had belonged to Arsalan Khan, the 
KdrluglL, and the Kankult, Uzar, had taken it from him, they would not have 
both appeared t9gether in ih&yurai of the Chingiz Khan. 

The Chinese historians state, with respect to these very events, that Ko-pau- 
yu, a Chinese general in the Mughal army, on recovering from a dangerous 
wound received in a previous battle, was sent to invest Bigh-Baligb, N. of 
Turfan, the capital of the Yiddi-E^ut of the Ighurs of the Muhammadan writers 
(why this should be, seeing that the Yiddi-Kut was a vassal of the Mughals at 
this time, is not said] but, on the other hand, the Chinese say Ho-chew, E. of 
Turfan, was the capital of the I-gliurs ; and that, at this time, Gon-ckor, chief 
of the tribe of Yong-ku, in W, Tartary, subdued the city and country of 
Almaligh — O-li-ma-lu, Further, that Kosmeli, one of the great chiefs of the 
last of the Kitan dynasty, on becoming aware that the Mughals were come to 
make war on Koshluk, persuaded the chief of the city of Asan (supposed to 
be near to KaghgJiar) to submit to Jabah, that Koghluk had raised up all the 
country N. W. of Turfan, on the E. and W., as far as the Sifeun, leagued with 
the prince of Kishah, or Kinchah, and the Kanglfs N.E. of Samri^nd, and, 
after slaying Koshluk, the Naemans, and Kangli [E^nghulis, or l^an^ulfs], 
acknowledged the Chingiz Khan’s supremacy. 

To return to the upstart, Uzar. After he had obtained possession of Alma- 

3 R 
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filled with despondency, and retired precipitately towards 
“Turkish Prince” of which is said, by Abu-hM, to have been 
a£nt at this time, and which city is said by him to he m Ae same 

:h?i:dsTiirLvj:i other 

territoi^ When tzar’s position became dangerous, he despatched an ^ 
to the Chingiz S^an, and complained of Kdshluk s tyranny . T e Ch ^ 

sS wm Srierldly answer-his being hostile to 

ensure that-and Uzar proceeded to his presence and was well f fie 

of honour and other favours were bejowed upon him, 
daughter in marriage. The Chingiz EtSn advised hun toabstam ^om hunting 
excursions [the mode of hunting of the Murals and other peoples of Asia, often 
XrS to [n our author’s, as in other histories, is very different from our ideas of 
hunting, but I have not space to describe it here], lest he 

Z hands ofa hunter foe, referring to Koshluk, and presented him with a thou- 

sandsheep in order that he might not liave occasion to go forth in search ^ * 
However^ when tJzar returned to Alraaligh, he again went out, when suddenly 
fnd i^Setedly the forces of Koshiak came upon him m a huntmg-^ound 
captured him, and brought him before the gate of Almahg^ ^ The mhabitan^ 
however shut the gates of the city, and resolved to defend it. 

very shortly after, the chief of Almali^ is styled Tukia-Tigin. See note , 
paX 069] gave him one of Jujt’s daughters to wife, and him back to 
AlmSli^ [from this it would seem that he had been kept m the Mugi.al camp 
itcuSy for his father’s behaviour], where he took up 
Arsalan Sian, the Karlugi, who, at this penod, was a vassal of the Mu^l 
itler, who had betrothed one of his daughters to him. was, by him, permitted 

*°InthTmLumftS°^i:iz m envoys ^ the KtnMf 
put to death and plundered through t^ie perfidy of AmaYuV, the ^ 
u'hose title was Gi^-ir Ehan. and whose title, in the M^. of our au 
wo^by mistaljls written Kadr Sian. The Ciingiz ^an, before un^r. 
taking the war gainst the Sultan of Siwarazm to avenge that ' 

SLi notto kSe behind Mm any one likdy to 

tetrilories dnrinehfe absence , and, as his chief enem.es, Kollluk, the Naemam 

and Tiilf-Ta^n, the Mairft, were commitUi* fT T Ko^Bkfet and, 
the vicinity ^his line of route, he determined to finish Ko^luk hrst, a , 
accordingly the Nu-yln, Jabah, was sent ‘ ^.to the westward against him, wth a 

W^vof severaliJ«^,fromthefroutiero^ as already stated. 

foS!“ comJlted violence and 
Khntan and Kaihsiar, and endeayoured to extinguish 1’^'“ 

Shing to expect hut hostility ftom its wle, and tW«e o n h^nng o f ae 
r.^r-r^Tfh nf a Muffhal army to that frontier, he fled from .Kasngaar, ana 
Sr^lllow^ ^™ii»ionoflt. Heat om. isked a p^ctaatmn 
ftat every one might follow his own faith unmolested. Every Naemao ha 
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Nishapur., On the Chingiz Khan receiving information of 
the Sultan’s departure from the environs of Ballch, and of 
the sedition in, and dispersion of, the army which was along 
with him, he ordered 60, OCX) Mughal horse, from his own 
camp, to cross the Jihun, and despatched this army, under 
the standard of two notable Mughals, one of whom was 
the Bahadur, Sahudah by name, and the other the Nu 4 n, 
Yamah,* in pursuit of the Sultan. 

fell into his hands was slaugiitered, and he sent out bodies of troops in all 
directions in pursuit of Koghlfik, He, out of fear for his life, expecting no 
mercy from his relentless foes, threw himself into the mountain fastnesses of 
BadaMlihan, and, in the agitated and perturbed state of mind he was in, 
entered a darah [a valley between hills, with a river running through it, also a 
pass] which had no way out of it. Some call it the Darah of the Sarf gh-Kol — 
the Sarigi Lake, or Lake of the Sarigii— JjT — or Sari^-kul — Jf" 

Here we can easily find our ground. Tlic word Sarfgh occurs in SarigJi-i- 
igitur, and in Sarigji Pamir, which appears in Col. Walker’s map under the 
incorrect form of Sark Pamir. ” A party of hunters, natives of Badalslislian, 
were pursuing game in those hills when the Mugiials suddenly pounced upon 
them. They told the Badakhshts that they would spare their lives if they 
would seize and make over to them some fugitives who had lately fled from 
them. So some of the hunters, who had noticed some strangers, surrounded 
Kogiiluk and his few dependents, captured them, and delivered them over to 
the Mughals, who slew the whole of them ; and Kosiluk’s head was forthwith 
cut off and taken away along with them. In that affair much booty, and 
precious jewels, fell into the hands of the Badakbshi hunters. Through the 
death of KosJaluk, sovereign of the Naeinans, the countries of Kbutan and 
Kashghar. to the Ab-i-Fanakat, which is also called the Sihun, were added to 
the empire of the Cbingiz Khan. 

® This name is written in several ways. Abu- 1 -Qiazi, Bahadur, in the 
Kazan ed. of his History, makes it Clianah, which is, apparently, a mis* 
print for ^ Our author, and Fa§ilvt, and some others, write it Yamah— 
but it is for the most part written Jabah — — in other works. Fa^i^i-i too 
has Suntae for Swidae. 

I must give a few details here, in addition to my notes at page 276 to 278, 
respecting the movements of these three Nu-yans, which may be considered 
generally correct, and they are chiefly taken from the Tarikt-i-Alfi, Jahiin 
Kushae, Tariki-i-Jahan-gir, Rauzat-us-Sala, and Habib-us-Siyar, but it must 
be borne in mind that the authors of the four last, particularly, wrote under Mu- 
ghal rule and Mughal patronage, and from one to three centuries after oViX author,^ 
who was contemporary with the Chingiz Kh an, his sons, and grandsons, and 
knew persons who had taken part in the actions he relates, and therefore— 
although bis accounts are meagre— he is entitled to full credit here. The authors 
who wrote under Mughal influence appear inclined to lessen the number of the 
Mughal forces on most occasions, while our author, who was very hostile to 
them, perhaps inclines to exaggerate a little on the other side. However, 
that a force of 30,000 horse only was engaged in this expedition of over three 
years, through half of Asia, containing great and strong fortresses, mighty 
cities, difficult pa.sses, and tortuous defiles, is not worthy of credit, for, had 
3 ..R 2 
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That host, in the month of Rabl’-ul-Awwal, 617 H-, 

such a small number been sent they ■would have been liable to be cut off "when 
separated, in a country too where there were men who only wanted leaders to 
make them fight. Even a force of 60,000, as our author states, allowing for 
those killed, disabled, or carried off' by disease, was small enough ; but, it is 
certain, that the Murals, as was their custom, compelled men of the places 
they captured or passed through to join them, and incorporated them in their 
armies ; and, by this means, they managed to save their own men at the cost 
of their recruits. We must also remember that they had to depend on the 
parts they overran for supplies. That they could be resisted in far greater 
numbers than 30,0CKji or even 60,000 by resolute men, the defence of Utrar, 
Ediujandj Tirmid, Sfstan, and Khwarazm, abundantly shows, as well as the 
determined resistance of other places mentioned by our author farther on, but 
which fio other writers have even named, much less described- 

When the Chingiz Klian had reached Samrj^and, in Zi-Hijjah, 616 H., [end 
of February, a . d , 1220], and had completely invested that place, news, it is said, 
reached him that the Sultap had crossed the Ji^iun by the Tirmid ferry [See 
note page 275. Perhaps his informant was Badr-ud-Dtn], that the greater 
part of his troops were stationed in different fortresses, and the remainder 
dispersed [see the note previously referred to] in various parts. The Chingiz 
Khan consequently held counsel with his Na-y 5 ns, saying, that, as but very 
few troops remained with the Sultan, and his son, Jalal-ud'Diffs advice to 
concentrate his forces was not complied with, it was now possible to complete 
his downfall before his nobles and great men, and the armies of the different 
parts of his empire, should hate time to rally round him. It was therefore 
determined that three Mughal Amirs of tomans, who were among the greatest 
of the Mugial leaders, namely, the Nu-yan, Jabah, of the tribe of Batsut, the 
Yamah of our author [<♦» and might be mistaken one for the other xa.MSS, 
Our author is distinct in his statement in several places], Yafa-i, Fa§iti*i, and 
some others, with one toman [10,000 horse] as the van division, and the Ba* 
hadur, Swfdae~the Sahudah of our author and others — of the Mughal tribe of 
]^ung]tur-at, and the Nu-yan [the Bahadur ?], Tu^cchar, also written Tu^asliar 
and Tagiacliar, with their respective tomans, should be directed to follow Jabah 
[Yamah] in succession in pursuit of the Sultan. They were to pursue him 
throughout his empire, and not to rest until they had captured him. If they 
came up with, and found themselve.s not strong enough to cope with him, they 
were to make it known to him, the Ciingiz !]^an, and not to turn aside ; to 
spare those who submitted, and leave Shahnahs or Intendants with them, but 
to annihilate all that showed hostility. They were likewise to understand that 
three years were sufficient to accomplish this task, and turn the SulSan’.s 
empire upside down ; that he himself did not intend to remain in the countries 
west of the Sibhn more than three years ; and that they were to rejoin him, at 
his native j/urat, or encamping ground, in Mugiialistan, by way of the DasJit 
or Steppe of KibsJia]?: [along the north side of the Caspian]. They were 
further instructed to acquaint him in case of their being in danger, that his son, 
Tttli, would be at once sent after them, at the head of an army, into KhnragSn 
and another army against Khwarazm, under his other sons. 

These three leaders at once set out, and Jabah [Yamah], with his toman, 
formed the van, while the others were directed to follow him in succession [at 
an interval of some few days probably]. They crossed the Amufah, or Jibun, 
by the Panj-ab ford, at the end of Rabi’-ul-Akhir — some say in the previous 
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crossed the river Jihun ; and, in conformity v?ith the 

month — 617 H. [about the latter part of June, a,d, 1220], and pushed on to 
BalJdl, where they arrived together. They were waited on by a deputation of 
the chief then, received supplier left an Intendant there, and then, according 
to their instructions, proceeded towards Hirat. 

On the arrival of Jabah [Yamah] and Svvidae [Sahudah] at Hirat, they 
did not molest it because, when they entered that territory, the Malik 
of Hirat [Amin Malik, according to the Habib-us-Siyar, whose title was 
Yamin-ul-Mulkj sent an emissary to meet them, and to signify his submission 
and obedience, he, from their unexpected arrival, being in no condition to 
resist them ; but such proceedings, on that Malik’s part, are contrary to the 
statements of our author and the tenour of that Malik’s life. See the account 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s coming to Shaznfn farther on. They were allowed 
to receive supplies, but were not admitted withit^ the walls. The two leaders 
continued to follow each other towards Ziwah ; and, when Tu^cacliar reached 
Hirat, he must needs refuse to believe the statement of the Malik’s submission 
to Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [Sahudah], and commence hostilities. The 
Malik therefore, of necessity, had to defend himself [See note page 1014], 
and, in a conflict which ensued between the Mughals and liiratis, Tultajar 
was killed, along with a great many of his force. This is a totally different 
person from the son-in-law of the Chingiz KJjan killed before Nfiiabur. 

In the meantime, the Malik of Hirat having sent messengers to the two 
Nu-yans in advance, complaining of Tu]cachar’s conduct, agents from them to 
the Malik arrived merely in time to conduct his defeated troops to join the 
other two leaders. From this, it will be perceived, that it was only want of 
spirit, or rather want of union and concerted action, that prevented the Musal- 
mans from exterminating this Mughal force entirely. 

From what has been already narrated by our author above, it will have been 
seen that he knew more of the actual facts of this affair than the pro-Mu g hal 
writers I have taken this from. Tui:arilar was killed near Fughanj, a depend- 
ency of Hirat, and not at or before Hirat itself. 

These forces under these three leaders were not the only troops despatched 
from the Chingiz Khan’s camp into Khurasan in 617 H. Arsalan Klian of 
l^iali^, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Talangut [?] [see note *, page 1061], were 
despatched across the jIhun, about the same time, to invest Walfch of 
Tukharistan. which was bravely defended, and defied all the efforts of the 
invaders for eight months. See pages 1004-— 1006. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] reached Zawah, they were 
in want of supplies [according to Ra§hid-ud-Din], and all their solicitations 
and threats did not induce the people to open their gates or give them any, 
so, being in want, they stormed it vigorously. Others, however, state, that, 
the gates being shut upon them, and as the Sultan was their object, they 
would have left Zawah unmolested, but those within began to beat their 
drums, and sound their clarions, and from the walls greeted their departure 
with shouts, jeers, and obscene language, which so exasperated the Murals 
that they turned back, and attacked the place. In the space of three days 
tliey carried it by storm, massacred all the inhabitants, young and old, and 
levelled Zawah with the dust, after which feat they turned their faces towards 
Nishabur, without delay, pushing on day and night, ** like the autumn blast 
or clouds of spring, slaughtering all who came across them, and destroying 
and burning all they possibly could, 
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Chingiz Khan’s commands, they did not inflict any injury 
on any of the cities and towns of ^urasan, and had 

The Sultan had reached NfsJiabur in the month of §afar, 617 H. [See note 

page 275], and left it precipitately in the following Rabt-ul-Akhir ; and 
this shows that the Mughals could not have crossed the Jihiin in the latter 
month, but must have done so in the preceding one, as mentioned in the note 
referred to. The Shljan who had lost all heart — indeed some fatality seems 
to have overcome him — probably, the prophecy of the astrologers, already 
mentioned, may have influenced his superstition — could not be induced to 
make any stand, and seemed only to seek a place of safety. The females of 
his family he sent to the strong fortress of ^^ai-an-dujz, to the care of Taj-ud- 
Din, Tnghan. The Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Nigam-ud-Dfn, Abu-I-Ma’ali, the Katib, 
a. native of Jam, the Ziya-ul-Mulk, ihe ’Ariz, the Zawzanf, and the Majir 
[by some, Majd]-al-Mulk, ’Umr-i-Rajf, the Kaft, who were of the §adrs of 
JQiurasan and Waztrs of the Sulpn, were left to administer the affairs of 
Nishabur and its dependencies ; and the Siiljan left it, taking the route of 
Isfarafn and Rai, which he passed without making any stay, and made for 
l^azwin, at the foot of the citadel of which his son, Rukn-ud-Din, the ruler 
of ’Iralc, was encamped with 30,000 ’Irakis, Others again say, that the 
Sultan did stay at Rai, and that he there htard of a Mughal army having 
entered Khurasan. On the way to iEfazwin, the veteran, Nusrat-ud-Din, 
Hazar-Asp, also styled Haza.r-§af, one of the greatest of the ancient Maliks, 
and father-in-law of GMj^s-ud-Dfn. Pir Shah, the Sultan’s son, joined him 
from Lar ; and the Sultan went along with Inm to inspect ShirSn-koh. with 
the object of staying there. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] reached Nigliabur, they 
tortured every one they could meet with in order to extort information respect- 
ing the Sulpn’s movements, and sent, and called upon the FakJir-ul-Mulk, 
and his colleagues, to submit to the Qjingiz Span’s authority. They supplied 
the wants of the Mugfcvis, and sent out three agents, with offerings, to express 
their submission, and to state that he, the Faj^r-ul-Mulk, was an old man of 
the class of people of the pen, that they were in search of the Sultan, and, in 
case . they should overcome him in battle^ the country would naturally be 
theirs — not, “Speed after him, "'etc., as a late writer, using some imperfect 
translation, says — “ and that he and his colleagues would be their slaves.” 

Jabah [Yamah] gave them encour^ement, and conciliated them ; and, 
taking into consideration what had happened at Hirat, left a Shahnah. or 
Intendant, with them for their security, and issued a proclamation, in the name 
of the Ciingiz EJian, written in the l-gharl character, in the following words, 
or words to the same effect : Be it known to every one, far and near, high 
and low, great and small, of t-ran and Tur [i.e. Turan], that the Pure God 
[How history repeats itself ! Here also the Pure God— -the God of Peace —is 
invoked, but not under the veil of Christianity] hath given unto me the sove- 
reignty of the east and of the west. Whoso shows hostility to me shall see no 
more safety in this world ; his kinsmen and connexions shall perish, together 
with his women and children ; but tliey, who place their heads upon the line of 
obedience unto me, shall, instead of the cap, place a diadem on their heads.” 
He also advised them to submit when the Mughal army, which was following, 
should arrive, and not to trust to the strength of their walls. 

The Mughal leaders made no stay at. Nighabur, but pushed onwards. 
Jabah [Yamah] mdde towards Mazandaran by way of Juwain j and, on 
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nothing to do with them, except in the territory of Hirat, at 
a place which they call the To-i* of Bushanj [Fu^anj] 

arriving therein, committed great outrages, more particularly at Astarabad, 
and at Amul, where he ordered a general massacre. Swidae [Sahiidah] moved 
to Jam and Tus. The latter place refused to submit, on which he massacred 
the inhabitants, and then proceeded by way of Radakan [a well known place 
in history and geograpliy, but it appears in Major St, John's new map of 
Persia, published l^y the India Office, under the impossible name of “ Radian ”], 
Isfarain, or Isfarayin, as it is also spelt, and Khabushan,, to Dam gh an. The 
people took refuge in the strong and famous fortress of Gird-Koh, W, of the 
city, and refused to submit, but a good many, who could not reach it, were 
massacred. He then moved upon Sinman, where many people were put to 
the sword, but places which submitted were spared. 

Nusrat-ud'Din, Hazac-Asp or Hazar-Saf, the Ata-Bak of Lar, who, as 
already stated, had reached the Sultan’s presence, advised him to take shelter 
in Tang-lalu— also written Tangah-Taku — ^ iSSs — between Luristan and 
Fars, as related in note ®, page 277, but, hearing of the fall of Rai, and the 
near arrival of the Mughals, the Sultan and his sons retired towards Karun- 
dujz, and Nusrat-ud-Din is said to have retired to Lar j and other grandees 
and chiefs likewise sought places of safety. 

On his way towards ICarun-dujz, the Sultan narrowly escaped a party of the 
enemy, as related previously, at. page 277 ; and he stayed there only two days to 
get fresh horses, and then turned his face, it is said, towards Baghdad — 
the place of all others, save the camp of the Chingiz JChan, which he would 
be likely to avoid], but some MSS. have, to Fulad [i’Ua~da-Fuldd'\ ; but, 
hearing that the Mughals had already reached Karun-dujz, he changed his 
route for the fortiess of Surkhahan— — and from thence entered Gilan, 

Jabah [Yamah] left a force to invest Karan-dujz, and again set out towards 
Rai in pursuit of the unfortunate Sultan. Now, considering that, at the out- 
set, if only 30,000 men were detached, what with fighting at Hirat and other 
places, besides the losses the Mughals must have sustained after such marches, 
to leave a force behind to invest this stronghold must have so weakened their 
numbers as to have rendered their destruction easy, I cannot, therefore, for a 
moment, credit the statement that only 30,000 horse were detached. Consider- 
ing that the Pro-Mughal writers generally lessen the numbers of their own 
forces, to flatter their patrons’ vanity, our author’s statement, that 60,000 was 
the number despatched, is much more reliable, and much more probable. 

When Sultan Muhammad reached Gilan, Sa’luk, one of the chiefs of the 
Gil, received him, and advised him to take up his residence in Gilan. He 
remained seven days, there, when he again set out towards Rustamdar for 
Astadarah or Astarah -the Asdar-^lj-'—of others, and 

Astawa or Istawa of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh], where all his treasures that 
remained with him were lost. From thence he set out in the direction of 
Da-nu-i— [in some MSS. and even a dependency of Amul, 

and, from that place, embarked on the ^jZulzum [the sea-—the Caspian or Sea 
of iOlurz], on the advice of the Chief of Mazandamn, as related at page 27S, 

* in a few copies, In Pughto, iide in the mascu- 
line, and /ijc’a’/i— also written in the feminine, signifying— split, rent, 

scattered, dispersed, eta, is the past pait. of the intrans. verb ia-vedaJ, but 
it does not follow that the above is a P«a|ito word. The printed text is 
hopelessly defect it'e here. 
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where one of the chief men of die Mughal ; 

therein, went to helL Bushanj was but - 

tion; and they took it by storm, and martyred all the 

Musalmans in the place. *^^ed before 

towards Ntshapur.and there 

the gate of that city. A battle having taken P‘^“ 
fwith the troops therein quartered], the son-m-law of the 
Lingh Sian was killed.* Without occupying 
in aireneing his death, they proceeded onwards towar 
Tabaristan^and Mazandaran in search of 

mad, Biwarazm Shah- The Sultan was encamped with m 
the darah [valley and pass] of Timmishiah. on the road to 
MazandarL, when, suddenly, the Mughal troops came up 

'^‘suhS' Muhammad left Utsuz, the Hajib, under the 
canopy of state in the centre of his troops, with ot^ts to 
move^them to DamghSn and ’Irak, whilst he, himself, 
entered into the mountains of Mazandaran, and 
“ the sea [the Caspian], as has been previously related 
The Mughal forces now separated into two armies . 

Ine whichwas greatest, pushed on — ^tmallerTn 
of Sultan Muliammad’s troops, whilst the smaller one 

proceeded down the of Timmishiah. 

Respecting the movements of both these armies no 
further information, such as might be considered 
reached Khurasan. Some said that, not W Sul|m 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, in Mazandaran and Irak, 
th^fell u^oiTthe son of that Sultan whom they were 
woL to style Sultan Rukn-ud-Pin, ^un |hanastvand 
martyred him and the forces of ’Irak ; . 

Azarbaijan, came out in the direction of the Dasht- - 

Khifcha^ ; but God knows best® 

. Thisis incorrert: it ws ‘>1' 

ChingijKhta-of “ .levwal-was kiUed: Oar author 

'“ft;S‘redt“5rta;^ThTo‘Zten «ah and 

Timmisliah. 

i\%“wttor.T"SirhawLuswork, w« i„ doubt respooliug 
, ‘ ^ tli<acptwQ Mudial commanders, he having, m the 

give a short account of their farther proceedings m thi. Mughal rai . 
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The -Mughals first possessed themselves of l^ran-dujg [which was never 
called “ Karendar,’* nor was it situated “ between Nessa and Nishapoor,” nor 
was it situated “in the Kurdish mountains, between Kennanshah and Bagh- 
dad,” at a place called “ Ardahan,” nor was it “in Ediorassan.” See “ Mon- 
gols J^oper'' pp, 8i and 714], so called after IKaxan, an ancient Dialamah king 
and champion, of the Gii race, and situated in the Kazwin Darah— . 
that is to say, E^aran’s Castle. Without the points on the last letter, j might 
be mistaken for^ but anyone acquainted with the Persian language would 
naturally, whether there were points or not, read j-i affixed to the name of a 
fortress, as duh, as a matter of course. It was plundered and levelled with 
the dust, after which the Mughals moved against I-lal— Jljl [called Lai 
by our author, at page 280, which was not called “ Ilak ” then, and I think 
there is no proof adducible that it is called “AI Ask” now. It is precisely 
the same word, in the original, as Petis de ea Croix’s “Ylale”.] where 
was the Sultan’s mother, and other ladifes of his family, and the younger 
children, and invested it. , 

Abu-l-Ghazi, Bahadur’s history has I-I5n, but in the Tarlkll-i-AIfi this place 
is, invariably, styled the fortress of Lar-jan — oWyV— and it is also stated that 
it was on a mountain in Tabaristan, which, in after times, was noted for a 
spring, the drops of water from which petrified. The same authority states 
that Yamah [as in our author, and the Jabah of others] detached a MugJial 
leader named Suntae with a force to invest it. 

No one could call to recollection the time when that stronghold ever wanted 
for water, for cisterns had been constracfed previously, capable of containing 
such a quantity of water that if no rain fell for years, when they were once 
filled, there would have been no want of it. It seemed, however, as though 
Providence was against the Khwarazmis and Musalmans in general, for, in 
fifteen days after the investment began, there was scarcely any water remaining, 
and no rain fell — an unusual event in that district— from the time the Mughals 
invested it. Consequently, the Sultan’s mother, Turkan Khatun. and the 
Wazir, Nasir-ud-Din, who was thei*e also, were compelled to come down, and 
surrender. Almost at the moment of their reaching the foot of the walls the 
rain began to fall, and continued to pour, in such wise, that the water flowed 
out under the portals of the fortress 1 

The place was sacked, and all the vast treasures of gems, gold, and other 
precious things, fell into the. hands of the barbarian Mughals. to such an 
amount that, besides precious stones and the like, ten thousand thousand — 
10,000,000 — mi§!^als [about l J drachms each] of red gold, and 1000 kharwars — 
a load sufficient for an ass — of silken fabrics, clothes, etc., were among the 
spoils. This booty was sent, along with the rmfortiinate Turkan Khatun. her 
children, grandchildren, and connexions, and Nasir-ud-Din, the Wazir, 
towards Samrl^and, to the camp of the Chingiz Khan j but, on their way 
thither, they found that his camp was then in the neighbourhood of Tal-han[Na?r- 
koh of Tal-kan of Eihutasan. as our author states farther on]. "When the cap- 
tives were brought before him, the Wazir, Nafir-ud-Din, was forthwith put to 
death, together 'with all the male children of the Sultan’s family, however young. 
What befel the females may be imagined. I shall have something more to 
say respecting them and their cruel fate farther on. After that, when Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din was defeated on the banks of the Sind, and his kamm too fell 
into the power of the Mughals, the females were sent to join Turkan Khatun, 
and were all kept together in one place, 

W’hcn Sultan Muhammad, who was then seeking safety on one of the 
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islands in the Caspian [Ab-i-Sug 5 n, referred to in note page 278, is con- 
tained in the map of the Caspian and countries around it, in the MasAlik wa 
Mamalik, and is placed on the ^outh shore, about midway between Amul and 
Astarabadj, as previously related at page 279, heard of the capture of this 
stronghold, and the fate of his family, he died, within a few days, of a broken 
heart [but, according to our author, and contrary to all those who wrote after 
him, and improbable too— whilst being conveyed back towards Klrwarazm. 
See page 279], in Shawwal, the tenth month of 617 H. [end of Nov., or early 
in Deer., old style, 1220 a.D.]. Considering that the 6rst day of 6i8 H. 
commenced on the 24th of February, 1221 A.D., it is very evident that the 
Sultan could not have died on the loth of January of that year, as stated in 

Mongols Proper , on the authority of M. Wolff. 

After the capture of IgCaran-dujz and I-Ial, and the death of the Sulpn, had 
become known to the Mugital Nii-yins, Jabah [Yamah] and Swtdae [Sa- 
hudah], they despatched an agent to the camp of the Gitingiz Khan to iirform 
him thereof, and to intimate that the late Sultan’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
was coming in his direction ; that they themselves were thus relieved of any 
responsibility respecting them ; and would now proceed to carry out the rest of 
his instructions by pushing on into ’Irak and Mazandarau, and would rejoin 
him, within the prescribed time, by way of the Dar-band .of Shirwan, and the 
Dasht-i- Ktj^ifchal^. _ 

Where the Mughals wintered— for it was mid-winter when they heard of the 
Sultan’s death — if they went into winter-quarters, is not precisely stated, but it 
must have been in the north-western part of Khurasan ; and as soon as the 
season opened in the following year — 618 H. — ^Jabah [Yamab] set out towards 
Rai by way of Eihow2f. Having reached it, expecting he should be unable to 
take it alone, he summoned Swidae [Sahudah] to join him. There were, 
however, unknown to them, allies within the walls. The inhabitants of Rai 
were divided into two religious factions, the iHaniffs and the Sha’ffs. The 
former had, not long before, burnt a masjid belonging to their rivals, upon 
which, when it became known that the Mughals were coming, the Ka^i of the 
Sha’fts. and a number of his party, hastened forth to welcome them. They 
then offered to betray the city into their hands, the price being, for betraying 
their country and faith, and playing into the hands of barbarians, the destruc- 
tion of the rival sect. The Mughal leaders accepted the terms j and they, 
having been admitted within the walls by the traitors, proceeded to butcher 
the :^nifis, but, having had. clear proof of the disinterested friendship of the 
Shafis. and their trustworthiness, the MugJials massacred them also, and 
completely destroyed the city. Thus was Rai— one of the ipost flourishing, 
populous, and finest cities of Asia — desolated, plundered, and depopulated ; 
and it never after recovered. This took place early in 618 H. After this feat, 
Jabah [Yamah] advanced towards Hamadan, and Swidae [Sahudah] to 
Kazwin. . 

When Jabah reached Iglum, to use the expressive simile of one of my 
authorities, “by the Mu| 3 ials, the people of Kum became ” — the Persian 

for lost, destroyed, annihilated, etc. At Kum, too, were two religious fac- 
tions— the ^i’ahs and the Sunnis, The former sent a deputation to wait on 
Jabah [Yamah], and incited him to destroy the latter ; and, as usual with the 
Mughals, after slaughtering the followers of the rival sect, they sent the fol- 
lowers of ’Alt after them, carried off such as escaped the sword into captivity, 
and left not a living soul at J^um j in fact, they “ destroyed ” them completely, 
in “ the true Circassian style,” 
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When Jabah [Yamah] arrived near Hamadan, the venerable Sayyid, ’Ala- 
ud-DauIah, the Hamadani — some, including the Rau?at-us-Safa, say Majd-ud- 
Daulah, his son — of the race of ’All, who was dwelling there— not “com- 
manding,” save in a spiritual point of view — sent him offerings, and tendered 
submission, in order to save the place and people, and agreed to receive a 
Mugbal Shahnah. 

In the meantime, the Mughals obtained information that a body of the late 
Sulpn’s forces, under two leaders, Beg-Tigfn, Salahi, and Kiij-Euka Khan, 
had assembled at Najas [or Na kh as? MSS. upon which they marched 

against them, overthrew, pursued, and dispersed them. Jabah [Yamah] 
attacked Guzrud, Khurramabad. and Nih-avvand, which were plundered and 
burnt, after the people were put to the sword. The Mu^^als continued to carry 
their depredations into every part of ’Irak, with the exception of Isfahan, 
which remained safe in the hands of the Kljwarazmis, and did not fall under 
the yoke of the Mughals until many years after, and then treachery caused its 
fall, as our author relates farther on. After the slaughter of a vast number of 
people, Kazwfn was the next point assailed. The people defended it despe- 
rately, for the K^zwinis adopted their usual custom of street-fighting, which 
the disposition and nature of the streets of their city enabled them successfully 
to do. They fought hand to hand with the Mughals. and some 
were killed altogether on both sides. The city was captured at last, and those 
who still remained alive were massacred, and the place was sacked. It stantls to 
reason that, if only 30,000 MugJials crossed the Oxus originally, as said by the 
pro-Mug3ial historians, they must have been somewhat reduced even were this 
the only fighting they engaged in, and therefore, as I have before mentioned, 
the 60,000 of our author must be much nearer the truth ; and even in this case 
the MugJials must have greatly increased their troops by forced recruiting by 
the way. In more than one place, farther on, the despatch of fresh troops by 
the Chingiz Rhan to reinforce these two Nu-ylns is expressly mentioned. 

Having plundered, destroyed, and massacred to such degree in ’Irak, the 
winter season [618-19 H.] having now arrived, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae 
[Sahudah] took up their winter-quarters in some of the dependencies of Rai. 
When the spring came round the Mughals turned their faces towards A^ar- 
baijan, reached Zinjan, took it, and massacred the people. They then 
advanced to Arhil, which they treated in the same fashion, and burnt it, after 
which they marched by way of Sar-i-Ab towards Tabriz, At that time, the 
ruler of Agarbaijan was the Ata-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak [see page 
171], 'the son of the Jahan Pahlawan, and the last of that dynasty [see 
page 172, note who, on the appearance of the enemy near Tabriz, con- 
cealed himself, and despatched an agent to Jabah [Yamah], together with 
valuable offerings, solidting an accommodation. This was agreed to, and, it 
having been arranged, the Mughals passed on without farther molesting 
Tabriz, 

According to the Rau?at-u§-§afa, however, “the Ata-Bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 
resisted the Mug^Is at first, but, having been defeated and routed, sent his 
son, Yuz-Bak, tendering submission, and despatched valuable presents, and 
thus saved his territory from further hostility ” ! The Jahan Pahlawan, how- 
ever, died thirty-seven years before this, in 582 H. 

The greater part of ’Ira^ and Agarbaijln having been trodden by the hoofs 
of the Mughals, and winter coming on, Jab^ [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
took up their winter [619-620 H.] quarters in the plain of Mughan, but, 
according to Alfi, at Sfila — 
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I am unaware whether the accounts taken from Wolff, Erdmann, aiid other 
“Professors,” quoted by the author of the '•'•Mongols Proper,'' [p. 82], are 
verbatim ; but, whether or not, these events have been made a terrible hash 
of in that book, and some, especially respecting the return of the Mughals home- 
ward, have been mixed up with events which happened when Juji entered 
Khifcha^ some years subsequently. “Chepe Noyan, and Subutae Behadur,” 
as they are styled therein, are made to capture, after some other places, “Kuni, 
Ilamadan, and Rudbar,” and, afterwards, are marched upon ‘"ICazvin," and 
the Sultan, who is, by the same account," still living, is followed to the south 
shore of the Caspian. This was in 1220 a.d. Then we hear that “Chepd” 
and “ Subutae,” after taking llak [p. 93], marched against Rai, where the 
rival sects bring destruction upon each other. Then "Kum " is taken asecond 
time, and “Chep^” makes a raid upon “"the towns of Irak, Dinawar,” etc., 
attacks “Nehawend, the far-famed Ecbatana,” wiiile “Subutae” captures 
Yiz.vira: over again [p. 93], although it had been already taken, previous to the 
Sultan’s death, and 50,000 people slaughtered [p. 82]. After this, “Chep^” 
advances through “Dilem upon Azerbaidjan, which, together with Arran, 
were then ruled by the Atabeg Uzbeg,” etc., etc,, and, in the spring of the 
following year, after wintering iit “the rich plains of Megan,” the “Mongols 
advance into Geoi-gia, ” These events are said to have taken place before the 
Sultan’s death, in 1221 A.0., at p. 82, and, at p. 93, towards the end of 
1222 A.D. [= 618 H,], At p. 97, we are again informed that, “in 1224 a.d. 
[= 621 H.], a small body of 3000 [the original 30,000?] Mongols ” was able to 
once more “ destroy Rayi, to do the same to Kwn, and Kashan,” etc., etc., so 
“Rai” or “Rayi,” as it is indiscriminately styled, and also “Kum,” were, 
according to this account, destroyed no less than iwo and three times respec- 
tively, in about as many 3>’ears. How speedily these cities must have recovered 
again from total ruin and destruction ! All these different statements, how- 
ever, refer really to one and the same events, for, on the first occasion of their 
inroad beyond the Oxus, with the exception, probably, of Marw and Kh wS- 
razm, no Mugial troops were left to hold any position in Khurasan or ’Irah-i- 
’Ajam, and, consequently, in Uktae’s time fresh armies had to be sent. See 
page 1007. 

During this winter [firp-fiao H. — the winter of 1222-23 A.D.], 2CXX)— -some 
say 10,000 — Guiji [Georgian] cavalry, all picked men, attacked the MugJjals — 
where is not said, but in one of their advanced positions probably, and, as 
might have been expected from such a small force, they were overthrown. 
The Gurjis now made preparations for attacking the Mughals in the coming 
spring, and sought help from Asia Minor, from the Diar-irBakr, and Diar-i- 
Rabl’. The Mu ghats, at the same time, were meditating an invasion of Gur- 
jistan as soon as the season should open. At this time, a Turk slave in the 
service of the Ata-Bak, Yuz-Bak, named Aghrush, also called Agiiush, col- 
lected together a considerable force, consisting of Sialj Turks, Kurds, and 
other adventurers, and entered the service of the Mughals. This is a speci- 
men of one of the ways in which they received reinforcements. As soon as 
the season opened, Aghrugh, and his force of “free companions,” supported 
by the Mughals, entered Gurjistan, carrying slaughter and devastation as far as 
the gates of Taflis. They were soon encountered by tlie valiant Gurjis, and 
the latter, having inflicted great slaughter upon Aghrush’s force, were about to 
overpower it, when the main Mughal army arrived on the spot, just in lime to 
save it. Unable to withstand the combined forces, the Gurjis had to beat a 
retreat. , 
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In Safar, 620 H. [March, 1223, A.D.], Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
advanced to Maraghah, which, territory, at that time, was ruled by a female 
sovereign—I have no space for much detail — who held her court in a fortress 
named Ru-in-dujz, three farsaljhs or leagues from Maraghah. Although she 
was unprovided with the means of efficient resistance, and almost destitute of 
troops, the people defended Maraghah for a week, when it was captured, and 
the people massacred, and all their property destroyed or burnt. 

After the capture of Maraghah, the Miighals moved towards Ardabil 
[Ardibil of the maps], but, as the fame of its nrler, Mugaffar-ud*Dm, Gargari, • 
for valour was sufficiently known, the Mughals gave up the idea of assailing it, 
and they thought it advisable to retire. On the way back, intimation reached 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdae [Sahudah] of resistance in another quarter. 

In the spring of this same year, 620 H., another attempt, but a feeble one, was 
made to make a stand against the invaders. It must be remembered, however, 
that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had been overthrown on the banks of the Sind some 
time — about a year or more — ^before this, that he w’as now in the tracts east of 
that river — the present Panjab, and Sindh — and that there was no supreme 
head to direct an efficient resistance ; there was no combination. Jamal-ud- 
Din, Abtah, one of the confidential officers of the late Sultan, and who held 
the Intendancy of ’Ira^ during his reign, assembled a number of followers, 
whom the pro-Mughal historians, of course, style “rogues and vagabonds,” to 
oppose the enemy ; and the people of Hamadan also rose, slew the Mughal 
Shahnah. or Intendant — not a “ governor ’’—located there, and openly threw 
off the Mughal .yoke. They then seized the Sayyid, ’Ala-ud-Daulah, before 
referred to, for submitting to those infidels in the first place, and shut him up 
in the fortress of Kurbat — cw/^or Gurbat. On this Jabah [Yamah] 
re-entered ’IraV) and moved tonrards Hamadan again, against Jamal-ud-Din; 
and all offers of .submission [if made], on his part, were rejected, and JamSl-ud 
Din was attacked, defeated, and slain. Hamadan, nevertheless, refused to 
open its gates, and resisted bravely for three days, when the Fa^th [the 
Muhammadan Law-officer, a theologian], who was the Peghwa, or spiritual 
guide of the Hamadariis, and the prime mover in all this resistance, was killed ; 
and the Mughals succeeded in gaining an entrance into the place by means of 
a secret passage, which this very Fa^ih had had excavated from his own house 
to the hills adjoining the city. The usual scene of slaughter, plunder, and 
devastation ensued. 

After the capture of Hamadan, the Mughals set out towards Tabriz, at 
which place, at that time, one of the chief ’Ulama, Shams-ud-Din, ’U§man, 
the T ugh rae. a man of great learning and wisdom, was residing — the Ata-Bak, 
Yuz-Bak, the ruler, having retired to Sine — who, in counsel with the chief 
men, sent presents and supplies to the Mughals, and tendered submission, and, 
among other things, a vessel filled with mercurial ointment, which, he thought, 
“ might be very valuable and useful to the Mughals in freeing their persons 
from certain troublesome parasites, as they had come from a long distance.” 
This so struck the Mughals, who met his agents with the presents at Mah- 
mudabad, and at once proceeded to examine and count them, as a proof of his 
good wishes and intentions for their welfare, that they then and there turned 
back, and contented themselves with sending an Intendant to Tabriz, along 
with the bearer of the presents, as Shams-ud-Din had requested. 

The Mughais now marched to Khue. and Salmas, plundering, devastating, 
and slaughtering, and then proceeded to Na^juan, Barda’, and Bail^can. 
This la.st mentioned place was summoned to .submit, and- its people were 
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desirous of so doing, but, in a tumult wliich arose, the Mughal emissary was 
killed, upon which the Mughals stormed the place, violated all the women, 
and then made a general massacre of the inhabitants. After this feat of 
brutality, they advanced to Ganjah, which submitted. 

At Ganjah intimation reached tlie Mugdial Nu-}'ins that an army of Gfirjls 
were on the way to attack them, and they moved from tlience to meet them. 
With 5000 men — probably double the number — ^Jabah [Yamah] placed him- 
self in ambush, wliile Svvidae [Sahudah], with the main army, was , sent 
forward to oppose the Gurjis ; but they treated him so roughly that he had to 
beat a retreat in considerable disorder, pursued by the Gurjis. The latter, 
however, took to plundering the effects of the Mughals. and, while thus occu- 
pied, and their ranks broken, Jabah [Yamah] fell upon them unawares from 
the ambuscade with his fresh troops ; and Swidae [Sahudah] soon after suc- 
ceeded in rallying his army, and also attacked the Gurjis. They, in their turn, 
had to retire with the loss, it is said, in Alfi and Rauzat-u§-§afa, of 30,CX30 
men, but 3000 may be nearer the trath. The defeated Gurjis effected a junc- 
tion at Taflis with Malik Da-fid, their ruler, who had there assembled an 
army to resist the invaders. The Mugjials, however, had .sufficient experience 
of Gurji prowess, for the difficult nature of their country was made the plea for 
not further molesting them ; and the Mtiglial leaders turned aside towards the 
territory of Shirwan. On reaching Shamaldli. they proceeded at once to fill 
the ditch with everything they could get hold of, dead bodies of horses, asses, 
bullocks, cows, and even sheep included, captured it, violated the females, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the place, and Shirwan was reduced 
to the same state of desolation as other countries they had passed through. 

Having carried slaughter, devastation, and ruin— this is “an afflatus of 
architecture ” possibly-^-from the frontier of Mawara-im-Nahr to the Kaukasas, 
the Mu^al leaders now prepared to carry out the plan of returning by the 
Dasht-i- Kh ifcha]c into Mugjfialistan, and rejoining the Chingiz Khan, by 
taking the route of the Dar-band or Barrier — the Bab-ul-Abwab, or Gate of 
Gates, of the 'Arabs, known to the classical writers as the Caspian Gates — but, 
as they were totally unacquainted with the route, the Mughals had recourse to 
treacherous stratagem, at which they were such adepts. They despatched an 
agent to the Shirwan Shah, as the ruler of that, territory was styled, who had 
shut himself up in his strongest fortress, saying : “ We do not intend to molest 
your territory any more ; send unto us here some persons that we may enter 
into a compact together for the future, and then we will depart towards another 
direction,” The Shirwan Shah was so delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
these sanguinary barbarians that he was thrown off his guard completely, and 
despatched ten persons of note to their camp. Arrived there, the Murals at 
once struck off the head of one of them in order to terrify the others, and told 
them that, if they guided them to the Dar-band, and conducted them through 
and beyond it .safely, they should be set free, and, if not, that they should be 
sent to join their comrade. These helpless creatures could do no other : so 
they guided them ; and the MugJials, having passed beyond the Barrier, 
entered the territory of the Alan, a feat tvhich no army had been able to 
accomplish, without guides, since the time of Alexander. 

The Alanians assembled in great numbers to resist the invaders, and 
combined with the tribes of ghtifehaV [respecting the name HiifchaV see 
note at page ,877, para, five] for that purpose, and occupied the route in 
the front of the Mugbals, prepared to resist their passage. The Mugjiais 
perceived tltey were in great danger, and again had recourse to a treacherous 
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stratagem devised by Swfdae [Saliudah]. They sent secretly to the Khif» 
chaji tribes, saying: “You and we are both Turks [here is farther proof 
respecting what I have said in my note on the descent of the Turks of 
the i-maks of Tattar and Mu g hal. See last para, of that note, page 900] 
of one and the same stock, and all kinsmen together [and as they ivcre 
Naguz, vuL “Nogays,” this w.as really tnie, certain ethnological philosoirhers 
notwithstanding. See note to page 8SS, para, two], while the Alautan 
are aliens and foreigners. Let us enter into a covenant that we will be the 
friends of each others’ friends and foes of each others’ foes, and, whatever you 
may desire to have in the shape of money or goods, we will furnish you with, 
provided you give no aid to the Alanian, and leave us to deal with them.” 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] accordingly sent many things from 
among the plunder the Mughals had brought with them, and money likewise. 
This induced the Khifchaji: tribes to withdraw', and they w'ent away, upon 
which the Mugh;als fell upon the Alanian, slaughtered great numbers of them, 
ravaged their country, and got out of their difficulties. Then, according to 
their usual custom, breaking the pledges they had given the Khifchafcs. they 
made a forced march, fell upon them unawares in their own territory, sleiv, and 
dispersed them. The KhifcMfcs fled to the tenitory of the Riis [Russians], 
while the Mughals halted in the ]^ishlah or winter quarters of the 
which they appropriated, and therein they passed the winter of 620-21 H. 
[A.D, 1223-24], 

After being thus treated, the remainder of the SlifQhah tribes sought aid 
from the Rus — in the Rau?at-u§-Safa, and some other Histories, they are 
always styled Urus— l?-j' — and, between them, they raised a great army, and 
set out to encounter the Mugials, who also advanced to meet them. The 
Mu gha l leaders, finding the confederates too numerous for them to cope with, 
again had recourse to stratagem, in order to separate them. When the Rus 
and Khifchaks drew near, the Mugiials, as though teiTified of them, took to 
flight j and the Rus, taking heart, followed in pursuit of them for ten or twelve 
successive days, when, finding the number of their pursuers gradually dimi- 
nished, and that the horses of the remainder were quite knocked up, one morn- 
ing, at dawn, the Mughals mounted quietly, and fell upon the Rus ; and, such 
w'as the havoc they made among them, that “ the ground was made wet with 
their blood.” 

It is stated in Alf!, that, in the beginning of the year 61 1 of the Rihlat = 
621 H. [it certainly is not correct that the two Nfi-yins rejoined the Chingiz Khan 
early in 620 H., as will be proved farther on], the Muj^als moved from the 
country of the Hiif^a^s, and penetrated as far as the city of Suada^ 

— ^by some Sudalf: [ijl-sj>-<] — on the shore of the same sea adjoining, and near 
to [the territory of?] ^Custantlah [Constantinople?], and gainetl possession of 
Suadak city, after which they entered the country of the Rus, as above 
stated. 

Petis de la Croix gives another account, however— but does not quote 
his authority — in which it is stated that the Alans were Tattars of Daghistan, 
but, in the account above, the Mughals. who doubtless knew best, styled 
them “aliens and strangers,*’ and. did not by descent consider them, in any 
way, connected with themselves, who were “ Turks.” “ They devastated their 
country,” he says, “ so that the Mughals might not obtain anything, and this 
enraged them so, that they surprised and ruined their chief city, Tarku, and 
took Terki [Mosdok of the present day], the chief city of the Cherkasstans^ 
who were in alliance with them, and also with the Kalimak Tartars ” I 
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According to that account, it was to these last — the of my autho- 

rities— that the Muglials sent envoys claiming them as kinsmen, and that, by 
favour of the Kal-fma'i^s, they crossed the Atil or Wolga, and entered Khii^- 
chak, P. de la Croix has here brought in events which happened when Jujt 
Khan subsequently went into Khifchak, mentioned farther on, from a totally 
opposite direction, as the country of the Kal-imalcs sufficiently indicates. 

The pro-Mu gh al writers narrate that, after the defeat of the Rus, as I have 
narrated above, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out to rejoin the 
Chingiz Khan, and, having done so, laid their spoils before him ; and that they 
completed their expedition within the prescribed period of three years, in 
which case they must have rejoined him before the fourth month of 620 H. 
[ = June 1223 A.D.]. But what are the facts? Havihg passed the Atil, with 
the consent of the Khifchak tribes, the season being far advanced, the Mug^Jals 
had to winter in the Dasht-i-KIlifelial^. They appropriated the lands and 
pastures of the Khifchal^ tribes, in consequence of which hostilities arose 
between them and the Murals ; but the latter, being unable to cope with the 
former, had to act on the defensive, and send for aid to Jujf Khan, who, since 
the disagreement with his brothers before Organj of Hjwarazm, had retired 
into the Dasht-i-iOiifdiaV, which had previously been assigned to him as his 
fief. The Chingiz Khan did not move homewards from the Indus until the 
spring of 620 H., and passed the summer at Buklan or Bughlan ; and they 
only joined him in the summer of 621 H., when he was encamped near the 
Sihuu, while others say they I'e-joined him only at Kalur-an. Juji sent them 
aid, tbp Khifchak tribes were now forced to submit ; and Juji, at this juncture, 
was summoned to join his father, who was on his return homewards, and he 
therefore kept Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] in Kh ifchah during his 
absence. They, by his command, reduced the Naguz [vul. Nogays], crossed 
the river in their route, easily on the ice, reached what was afterwards known 
as Haji-Tarlshan, the capital of the Naguz, situated on an island in the Atil 
or Wolga, reduced it, and compelled the Naguz to submit, after a war of six 
months, to the Mughal yoke. Juji was directed to return to the Daght-i- 
TTbifcbak in the autumn of 621 H. [a.©. 1224], after the great kurtHae^ sub- 
sequent to which Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out for the urdii 
of the Chingiz ^an, and, in due course, joined him during the summer of 
621 H., as stated farther on. 

Now considering that the two Nu-yins and their force wintered in the 
tishlaV of the Kh ifchajjr tribes, during the winter of 620-21 H. [= A.D. 
1223 — 24], and are supposed to have rejoined the urdu of the Chingiz Khan 
“early in that year, ’’"the idea of those, originally 30,000 horse, after nearly 
three years campaigning, during which they must have lost a good many of 
their number from sickness and fatigue, without allowing for the killed and 
ivounded [P. de la Croix, quoting “ Fadlallah,” as he styles the “great 
Raschid,” says that “Hubbe and Suida ” had lost 10,000 men, and the 
Mughal ruler had sent off a reinforcement of 20,000 to join them in Mazan- 
daran, when Tfili was sent against Nighapur in 618 H.], “dividing into two 
sections ” after reaching the Dagjht-i-El}ifcIia]F» and partially destroying “ Had- 
shi Tarkan” — “twisted?’ into Astrakhan by Europeans — and one body going 
back from thence into the “ Krimea,” and plundering the Genoese city of 
“ Sudak,” then “rejoining their brethren on the Don, ” and returning by way 
of “Precop,” as stated in Mongols Proper^' on the authority, apparently, of 
Karamzin and Wolff, respecting this Russian campaign [pp, 94 and 95] is, as 
regard-s the expedition under Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], at this 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER jiHUN BY 
THE TROOPS OF THE CHINGIZ iOlAN TOWARDS KHU- 

rAsan.® 

After the Nu-in, Yamah, and the Bahadur Sahudah, 
with 60,000 horse, passed through Khurasan, and pro- 
ceeded towards ’Irak, disturbance and tumult arose in 
Khurasan, and sedition manifested itself. Each one of the 
Maliks, in accordance with the commands of Sultan Mu- 
hammad, was in some part or other, and they put the for- 

period, as probable as that famous march which the “Gurkhan” made 
“round the Caspian,” and which must have occurred at the same time, and 
much in the same manner, as when the Kara Khitae “traversed Khurasan and 
the wastes of Central Asia, and found their way into Kerman withoxit a hint 
from the Persian historians.” What Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
did was subsequent, while Juji was- absent at the ^trilide jiiat referred to. 

The author of Mongols Proper'^ appears to have greatly confused events, 
or his foreign translations' have led him astray, for at p. 94, referring to the 
raid of “ Chep 4 ” and “ Subntae,” we are told that Georgia was then governed 
hy Pu^udan, daughter of the celebrated “Queen Thamar,” and was overrun 
by the Mughals ; and, atp. 132, under' “ Ogotai,” that, in 1235 [= 633-34 H.], 
the “Mongols” entered and in the following year “quitted the 

plain of Mugkan ” — it was “ the rich plain of Mogan," at p. 93 — on the Cas- 
pian, and sacked most of the towns of Albania, Georgia, and Great Armenia, 
the Queen Roussudan [This is the Ruzudan of p. 94, and Ruzutan of p. 167. 
Ru-in-dujs was the name of the fortress in which the female ruler of Maitghah 
held her court, mentioned in para, i, p. 997, of note.], taking refuge in the 
fortress of “Ousaneth” of p, 132, but “Usaneth” of p. 167, etc. These 
events all refer to one and the same period of time. 

One must be credulous indeed to believe that a force, which at the outset 
only numbered 30,000 horse, or even double the number, as our author states, 
could have performed these 6xploits. The very fact of the amount of plunder 
brought along with them indicates a goodly number of beasts of burden or vehicles 
of some sort, unless their plunder was packed in a very small compass indeed, 
and must have hampered them in their Krimean journey, and on the Don, or a 
large portion of their small force must have been left in some secure position to 
guard it. Therefore, there can be no doubt but that this original force was greatly 
augmented by reinforcements of Mughals. and fresh recruits ; and the proba- 
bility is, that a number of the Turk and Tattar soldiery, which were dispersed 
throughout the SulJaiTs dominions without a head, and some of those taken at 
the capture of cities and fortresses, must have been taken into pay or forced to 
serve, and this enabled the two Nu-yins to bring their bloody raid to a successful 
termination. 

9 The great fault of our author here is that he does not ^ve the events in 
order as they happened, which makes it somewhat difficult to follow him in 
this, otherwise, most interesting portion of his History, and which later his- 
torians, especially the pro-Mughk ones, and. stich writers as D’Ohsson and 
others, seem to have been wholly unacquainted with. 
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tresses in repair, and surrounded the cities with ditches, and 
caused preparations to be made for war, and to defend the 
fortresses as far as lay in their power ; for every part was 
entrusted, by the Sultan, to the charge of some Malik, who 
had been [previously] appointed thereunto. 

The fortress of Tirmid ^ the Sultan entrusted to the 
[contingent] trodps of Sistan, the chief of whom was the 
Amir, Zangi-i-Abi-Hafs ; and the Sarhang [standard- 
bearer] ® Sam, and the Pahlawan [champion], Arstah,® he 
despatched to the fortress of Walkh of Tukharistan, the 
length and breadth of which fortress is about four fatsangs 
[leagues]. The fortress of Bamian he gave to Amir ’Umr, 
the Bawardt; and likewise commanded Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Diii, Muliammad, son of Al!-i-Khar-post [the ass-skinned], 
the Ghuri, to proceed from Burshor [Purshor — Pe^awar .?*] 
for the purpose of securing the city of Ghaznin® and to 
defend that territory. To Malik Husam-ud-Dtn, Husain 
i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, who was in the fort and town 
of Sangah* of Ghur, and Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain son 
of ’Ali-i-Abi-’Ali,® he gave orders to garrison and put in 

J Tirmid or Tirmiz : two modes of writing this name, and botli correct. 

® .See note page 103. 

® But few copies of the text have this name at all, and two copies have 
respectively a variation of it — Arsibah and Arsibah. 

< A different place altogether from BalMl, for which it -must not be 
mistaken. See page 1024. 

® It should not be lost sight of that Pe§Iiawar is a modern name. Up to the 
time of Akbar it was styled Bagram. The old capital of the. province was 
Tahkal, west of the present city. Excavations are being made there at pre- 
sent, I understand, and I liave no doubt but that some important archseological 
discoveries will be made there. 

® The Bodleian and Ro. As. Soc. MSS. have and DihlV' after Ghazmn. 
which proves how much their copyists knew of geography, or their carelessness, 
or they must have had very imperfect MSS. to copy from. 

^ In. some copies Hasan. Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, is the 
same person as is mentioned at pages 394 and 417, who was set up as ruler 
over I'iriiz-koh, after the death of SulJan’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, and just previous 
to the termination of the Ghuri dynasty. He is also styled Sipah Salar. 

8 Sangah is the capital of Mandes^. See page 340. 

® The same person as mentioned at pages 391, 410, and 416, and several 
times in the account of the Shamsfah Sultans. Here is another proof, were 
any wanting, of an izafai being used for son in the very same sentence with 
bin. Abi-’Ali was entitled Shnja*-ud-DiB. and he was the son of ’Izz-ud-Din, 
A 1 -Husain, mentioned at page 338, and he was the father of ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, otherwise Ziya-ud-Dm, the Pearl of Qjhur, and the last of its 
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order the fortresses of the territory of Ghur, and to use 
their utmost endeavours in the defence of that country. 
The Malik-ul-Kuttab [chief of secretaries], the Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i [the engrosser of the 
Tughra or imperial signature], he despatched to the for- 
tress of Kaliun, and directed that the two famous Pah- 
lawans [champions] of Khurasan, whom they were wont 
to call the sons of the Sozan-gar,* should also proceed 
thither. Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Juzjani,* 
was located in the city of Hirat, and the fortress of Fiwar 
was entrusted to the charge of the Pahlawan, A§il-ud-Din, 
the Nishapuri, the son-in-law of the Pahlawan, Mubarak, 
the Kurd. The fort of Na§ir Koh of Tal-kan was con- 
ferred upon the confidential retainers of Malik Shams-ud- 
D!n-i-Utsuz, the Hajib, and the fortress of Rang of 
Guzarwan was made over to the vassals of Ulugh Khan- 
i-Abi-Muhammad.® The fortresses of Gharjistan were as- 
signed to Sheran. the Amid [chief of the tribe] of the 
Abu Sahlan,^ and those of Ghur were entrusted to the 

Sulpns, and this ^iuJb-ud-Din, i^usain, -was the son of ’Alf, brother of the 
Pearl of Gl^ur. 

* — Sozan-gar. One set of copies of the text, which almost always 

agree, in undoubted errors particularly, as I have several times mentioned 
before, all have — Yuz-Bak, which is Turkish, while these chiefs were 
all Tajziks. This is. a specimen how copyists make errors, for is merely 
a careless error for -which words are more alike in MS. than in type. 

The meaning of sozan~gar literally is a needle-maker, but that evidently is not 
the meaning here, but the worker of a description of quilting for covering or 
spreading over beds or the like, in which flowers of various kinds are worked 
of silk and thread, termed sozanu 

* Written Jurjani in nearly every copy of the text, but Juzjani is correct 
here. The parts about Tulak formed what is called the Juzjanat, or the two 
Juzjans of the ’Arab writers!, but Guzgan of the Tajziks. See note % page 
321, para. ii. 

® The same personages as are referred to at pages 266, 281, 399, and 414. 

One of the ’Arab tribes of which several, or a portion of sevei-al, settled in 
these parts of Asia, towards the Jibun, at the time of the ’Arab conquest, and 
some of whom remain to this day. 

The late Mr. W, H. Blochmann, M.A., in his criticisms on my account of 
the rulers of Lakhanawatf, contained in his “ Contributions to the Geography- 
and Bistory 0/ Bengal,” JovKSAi, BENGAL Asiatic Society, Vol. XLIV., 
page 280, note J, asserted that Sherdn by itself is not a Mufyimmadan name, 
and objected to my ‘ separating the name of the father of the Vlth ruler of 
Lakhanawati [page 573] from that of his sons.’ Here is a proof that Sb,eran 
is a name by itself, and a Muhammadan name into the bargain. See also my 
Reply \\\ the same Journal, Part I., No. IIL, for 1^6. 
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Maliks of Ghur. The city of Firuz-koh was made over to 
Malik Mubariz-ud- Din, Hhe Sabzwart,andthe jfbrtTulak was 
placed under the charge of the Amfr, Habashi-i-Nezah-war® 
[expert at the lance] ; and, in every fortress and city, the 
Sultan Ipcated one of the distinguished Maliks among the 
Turks and Xajziks. 

When Sultan Mul^ammad, Khwarazm Shah, fled towards 
Mazandaran, and the armies of Islam became dispersed 
and disorganized, the Chingiz Khan had taken jcompiete 
possession of the territory of Samrl^and, and had despatched 
a body of horse^ in pursuit of the Sultan ; and other armies 
were despatched into various parts of Khurasan.^ Arsalan 
fehan of Kaialik,® who was a Musalman, and had [under 
him] about 6000 [horse-] men, all Musalmans and ’Ajamts, 
along .with Tulan, the Juzbi, and a Mughal force, was sent 
against the fortress of Walkh of Tukharistan. whilst the 
Chingiz Khan, himself, with the centre [main-body] of his 
host, advanced from Samrkand to the foot of the walls of 
the fortress of Tirmid, and attacked it.* After some days, 

'* He is the chief who so gallantly defended Hiiat many months' from the 
second attack of the Mughals, and perished in its defence. 

® He was famed for his skill at the lance or spear, his favourite weapon, 
hence his appellation— the lance or spear-carrying, or the skilled at the lance 
or spear. See page 1059, 

S' An army of 60,000 horse, as mentioned at page 987. 

* Including an army into ISlwarazm, the operations against the capital of , 
which are narrated under the notice of Tugljf, as Juji Hjan’s name is also 
written. 

9 A ICarlugit Turk of the same tribe as Saif-ud-Din, ^asan, the Elarlu^ 
[Maj.-Gen. A. Cunningham’s Indo-Scythian], only the former belonged to 
those who continued in their old country, while the latter belonged to those 
who emigrated to the southwards. See note pages 374-S' 

1 Having passed the winter of 617 H. at Samr^and — the winter of 1220 A.B. — 
the Chingiz If ba n, as soon as spring drew near, in the month of ^i-IIijjah, the 
last month of 617 H., and after he had despatched his three sons into Kh wa- 
razm, mpved, with the bulk of his host, towards the jihun. He first reached 
N akhsha b ; and, in the pasture-lands in that neighbourhood, remained during 
the summfer, in order to fatten his horses, and, probably, until such time as the 
water should be low enough to enable him to cross the Ji^jiun after destroying 
Tirmid, which was the next point of attack. When the summer came to an 
end, he set out with his main army by way of Timur Elala’h — from whence he 
despatched his son Tulf, at the head of a great army against the cities and 
fortresses of Khurasan— towairis Tirmid. On drawing near it he despatched 
an agent to summon it tp sul^it, and threatening the utmost severity in case 
of non-compliance. The people within, however, placing faith in the strength 
of their walls— the waters of the partly surrounded the fortress — refused 
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during which the Musalmans of Tirmid had fought many 
battles, and had sent great numbers of the Mughals to 
hell, and many Musalmans had befen martyred and made 
captive, the people of Tirmid were reduced to helplessness * 
by the stones of [discharged from] the catapults of those 
accursed ones, and they abandoned the place ; and that 
fortress fell into the hands of the Mughals. who martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants. 

From thence [Tirmid] the Chingiz Khan despatched 
bodies of Mughal troops down towards Khurasan. Ghur. 
and Ghaznin ; and the passage downwards of every army 
of Mu g hals which he sent towards IChurasan and Ghur 
used to be by the fortress of Naigir Koh of Tal-kan.® 
The garrison used to come down from Nagtr Koh, and 
fall upon the troops and followers of the Mughal armies, 
and retake captives* and cattle, and despatch those ac- 
cursed ones to hell. These gallant exploits against the 

to do so, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Catapults were used on either 
side, and great energy was displayed by besiegers and besieged, but, on the 
tenth day — Alff and some others say the, fifteenth— the Mughals, havin'g 
succeeded in destroying the defences, gained possession of the place by assault. 
It is very probable that our author’s account of the city having been evacuated 
is correct, 

Under pretence of selecting people for distribution, as usual, the inhabitants 
were driven out into the open country without the city, and all, both old and 
young, male and female, were massacred. An aged female whom they were 
in the act of slaying on this occasion cried out, “ Do not slay me Until I shall 
have given up to you a great pearl.” On making inquiry subsequently, they 
found she meant that she had Swallowed — ^in the figurative language of the 
original — “one of great value, like an oyster-shell, and like a pearl oyster- 
shell they treated her r they opened her bowels and found it ; and, after that, 
it was usual with them to treat their prisoners in this way, in hopes of finding 
jewels.” 

After this bloody feat, the iSkmgiz Stan, in ^i-^ijjahof 617 H. — February, 
1221 A.V. [according to the pro-Mughal writers, but three months after 
according to our author — see page icx>8 — who was close by at the time, and 
whose statement is preferable here, and at that page of our author’s account 
it will be found], crossed the Jihun by the Tirmid ferry. Alfi says in the 
beginning of 6r8 H., which is much the same, since 2 i-Hijjah is the last 
month of the Musalman year, 

* Some copies have ^ which signifies a fissure or rent, particularly in the 
ground ; some ja. which is the shortened form of , tjjjf. which cannot be 
right and others, the oldest, ja-U as translated above. The letters U were 
left out by some copyists, hence the error. 

® In some copies, Na§r Koh. See note 7 , page 1009. 

* The Printed I’ext has “camels and cattle forj*-! — ^but camels 
come under the head of cattle I believe- 
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infidels by the Tal-kanis having become frequent, a nume- 
rous force from the main body of the Muglial host was 
sent against the fortress of Na§ir Koh, and it invested that 
stronghold completely, and fighting began. Uklan,® the 
Juzbi, and Sa’di, the Juzbi, together with the son-in-law of 
the Chingiz Khan, which accursed one's name was FIku,® 
the Nu-in, and who had [under them] 45,ocx) horse, were 
likewise despatched to make inroads into various parts of 
Ghur and l^urasan. The whole of the cattle and flocks 
that were around about the cities, towns, kn?rs, and villages 
of Khurasan. Ghur. and the Garm-sir, fell into the hands of 
the Mu gh al forces ; and the country as far as the gate of 
Ghaznin,the territories ofTuldiaristan,and the Garm-sir, was 
ravaged, and the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were martyred and made captive. During this same year, 
617 H., for a period of eight months, the Mughal troops 
continued to carry their devastations into different parts 
and, at this period, the writer of this TabakaT, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the fortress of Tulak, and the writer’s brother 
was in the city and fortress of Firuz-koh. In this year 
likewise, a Mu gh al army came before the fort of Astiah of 
Ghur. and for the space of eleven days vigorously attacked 
it. Within this fortress was an Amir and feudatory, the 
Sipah-Salar [Leader of Troops], Taj-ud-D!n, Habash!,®-i- 
'Abd-ul-Malik,® Sar-i-Zarrad. He was a great Malik with 
ample resources, but, as the decree of destiny had come, he 
entered into an accommodation with the Mughals, and went 
unto them. They took him to the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan, and he bestowed upon him the title of Khusrau * 

® In a few copies Ughlan, which is aiso correct, ^ and eM being inter- 
changeable. 

* The same as mentioned at page 287, and farther on. The djingiz Khan 
had many sons-in-law. 

^ The pro-Mughal historians either did not know of these different expedi- 
tions or have concealed them because the Mughals were so often beaten. 
It is very significant to find that they are not to be found in any other -work 
whatever save the present one, and hence, hitherto, this “honey ” has not been 
utilized. 

® Not an Ethiopian : it is a by-name here. See note ®, page 368. 

® He is the brother of Malik ilBiusam-ud-Din, !^usain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar- 
i-Zarrad, mentioned at page 417, See also pages 394 and 1002. 

’ A king, a prince, a just leader, any sovereign of pomp and magnificence,. 
Thisj very probably, is the person whom the pro-Mughal writers mistake ior 
Malik of Himt. See xiote *, page 987, para. 4. 
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[Prince] of Ghur. showed -him great honour, and sent him 
back again in order that he might, by means of accommo- 
dation, cause the other strongholds to be given up. On 
his coming back again, after the ^ingiz Khan defeated 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, Khwarazm Shah, on the 
banks of the river Sind, Taj -ud- Din, Habashi-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, Sar-i"Zarrad, deserted the Mughals, and engaged in 
battle with them, and attained the reward of martyrdom. 

In this same • year likewise, the army of Mughals under 
the Juzbt, Ui^lan, appeared before the gate of the city of 
Piruz-koh, and attacked it with great ardour for the space 
of twenty-one days, but did not succeed in getting posses- 
sion of it, and they withdrew baffled in their attempt. 
When the winter season drew near, and the snow began to 
fall upon the mountains® of Ghur, the Mughal forces turned 
their faces from Khurasan towards Mawara-un-Nahr. The 
number of the Mughal army which was in Ghur. Mughals 
and renegades included, was about 20,000 horse,® and the 
route of that force lay by the foot of the fortress of Tulak, 
and, for a period of eight months,* a force from that army 
used to carry their raids up to the foot [of the walls] of 
that fortress, and the veteran warriors of that fort — and 
this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was among those holy-warriors 
— the Almighty’s mercy be upon them ! — used to join 
issue with those infidels, in such wise that it used to be 
impossible for the infidels to come near the fort ; and at 
times during that eight months, all the day long, the Mughal 
troops continued to prowl around the foot of the fortress. 

Trustworthy persons related that there were so many 
Musalman captives in the hands of the Mughal infidels, 
that they had selected, for the Chingiz Khan specially, 
I 2 ,cxx) young virgins, who followed [the troops] on foot. 

* The Printed Text, and a few of the more modern MS, copies, have 
— ^peoples, families, etc., instead of JW-^niountains. 

3 This may have been a part of Arsalan Hian’s force, or of FIPS’s, or, 
possibly, a separate force altogether. 

■* One of the best and oldest copies of the text has eight days here instead of 
eight months, while another, immediately after the word month, has “days ” 
also. The sequel proves that in the first case months are correct, and days 
after,, as rendered above. The Mughals and their Musalman Turkish allies 
remained in those parts the whole period, from the end of one winter to the 
commencement of the next, during which i\xa(^,fer days together., they used to 
prowl about Tiilak, awaiting an opportunity of attacking or surprising it. 
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The Almighty deliver them out of their hands, and, In His 
wrath, take vengeance upon the infidels, and annihilate 
them! 

ACCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER jllltlN BY THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the month of Rabi’-ul- Awwal of the year 6i8 H. 
came round, the Mughal hosts, a second time, were des- 
patched into different parts of Khurasan. Ghur. and Ghar- 
jistan ; and, as the route of the Mu gh al armies used to 
be before the fortress of Nasir Koh of Talkan,® the holy- 

* I have now come to a point where a very great and serious blunder has 
been made by some of the writers, who, under the IbKhanian — the Mughal 
sovereigns of Persia— -the descendants of the Chingiz Sian, wrote their 
general histories, in which the conquests of the Mughals are given in con- 
siderable detail, and, consequently, other historians who follow them have 
generally repeated this grave error, and the fact of its being undoubtedly such 
I shall, I believe, fully demonstrate. It must cause a rectification of maps, 
and will overturn some very pretty geographical theories recently put forth in 
some elaborately illustrated and printed books, which theories hang upon the 
error in question. 

Taking some of my notes from the pro.Mughal writers to illustrate the 
inroad of the Salju^cs, and the life of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, I have, toyself, 
been led into a slight error, at pages 94 and 130, of supposing all three places 
to be written as I found them, and as the authors themselves appeared to 
have imagined, or the scribes for them, in the same way, and was partly led 
away by Ouseleys translation of Ibn-Haifj-ca], but even then had my doubts 
on the point, at pages 290, 376, 398, 399, and other places ; however, after 
examining the Masalik wa Mamalik, I found that there was a great differ- 
ence between the places, and corrected it accordingly, but I little imagined 
what these grave mistakes on the part of the pro-Mughal writers would lead 
to here, and what blunders they would commit in consequence. 

The error is that of entirely ignoring the existence of TaUcan — oUSlk — of 
]Sburasan, and mistaking TSe-^tfan — — of Tuljharistan, east of SCunduz, 
for it. The latter place figures in our modem maps, including Col. J. T. 
Walker's last, under the incorrect name of Talikhan, but the word has no Irh 
in it, and never had. 

This error on the part of these Muhammadan histomns is the more to be 
wondered at, because some of them describe the situation of Tal-han suffi- 
cieaitly correctly to prove that it is the very place referred to above by our 
author, but in no other are such details given. The author of the Jami’-ut- 
Tavvarikh — the earliest of the pro-Mu gh al writers referred to — says Tai- 
wan was an exceedingly strong place, seven days’ journey from BaiM. The 
Fanakati, who is very brief, says the Chingiz Khan proceeded from Baljgh 
to the fort of Tae-ghan .[h and gh being interchangeable] and captured it. In 
the Rau?at-us-§afa and Hab5h-us-Si3ra.r, it is “ Tal-Van, situated on a lofty 
hill called Koh-i-Nuhrah ” — the Mountain or Hill of Silver, after a silver 
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waarriors of that fortress used to display valour and self- 
devotion. This circumstance coming constantly to the 
hearing of the Chingiz Khan, and the forces sent against 
that stronghold being unable to gain possession of it, and 
it being impossible to capture it, he crossed the Jihun for 
the purpose of taking it,® and pitched his camp on the 
Pushtah [mdund] of Nu’man and in the Bayaban [unculti- 
vated plain], of Ka’b^ which is between Tali:an and Balkh. 

® He did not proceed against it at first, in person, but, subsequently, on 
finding the troops he had detached for the purpose could not capture the 
fortress, as explained a little farther on. 

To the soiith of what appears in Col. J. T. Walker’s map as “ Dasht*i- 
Chul,” both words, dagJit and sllul, being precisely of the same meaning— a 
desert, plain, wilderness, uninhabited tract, etc. The Pughtah-i-Nu’man lay 
in about Lat. 36° 20', Long. 64'’ 40'. 


mine — ^and that it was “situated between M<trw and and., in this, the 

Tgi-ikh-i-Jahan-erfr. and, the Tarlii-i-Alfl agree. The Tartkh.i^Guzidah 
also gives the name and situation correctly. 

This may also be quite correct ; but might also, in MSS., be 

mistaken for and I am inclined to think that is a mistake for the 

other, as our author was not likely to pass over such a matter as silver-mines 
without referring to it. 

The older historians and gec^apheis describe both places most distinctly. 
3Baihalf:i says “Sultan Mas’ud on Uie way from BalMlto Sarakis reached 
and that monarch’s defeat by the Salju^s occurred in that vicinity. 
Ibn-^aul^l says Tae^Mn of Tukharistan is seven days’ journey from Badakh- 
g j ^an, while “ JM-Mh of Sburasan is three stages, i.e. three days’ journey 
from Marw-ar-Rwd [now, MurgJs-ab], and the same distance from Shiwar- 
gjian. Abu-l-Fida says “ the city of Ttll-pm, once a flourishing place, did 
not exist at this period, but merely a citadel built on Nukrah Koh by a prince 
of TuMiaristan, on accoimt of a silver mine which it enclosed.” Ibn-al-Wardf 
[Hylander ; Lundae, lS23]says: — [ajE-'pd-kan] Urbs in Chorasan vel 
Irak el Ajem (in utraque enim regione urbes qus nominis sitae).” There was 
another place so called in ’Irak-i-*Ajam, as Ibn-al-Wardi says. The Masalik 
\VA Mamalik, a work of undoubted authority, says, “From Baliito g^iwar- 
^an is three marhalah ox stages, and, from the latter place to Tal-kan, three 
stages, and from Kl-kan to Marw-ar-Rud three stages. Tal-kan lies among 
mountains, and has running water and gardens. A river runs between it and 
Marw-ar-Rud which is crossed by a bridge.” It is often mentioned in con- 
nexion with Farydb and Marw-ar-Rud. See ps^ 378. In another place 
it is said “ 7 'de-Mn [which has been mistaken fcff fal-kan] is the largest city 
of Tuldiaristan, which js a district of BalMl> and is -situated in a plain near- 
hills, and is watered by a considerabte river,” In the various maps also in 
that work the position, of Tai-kan is plainly indicated. If we turn to Wood’s 
work, “ A Journal itfthe Source of the Oxtisf* new ed., jMiges 153 to 157, 
we shall find his description agree with what is stated in the Masalik-wa- 
Mamalik respecting its situation, and it pawes, bdyohd a doubt, from the 
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When the affairs of the people of the fortress of Na^tr 
Koh came to a crisis, they resigned their hearts to martyr- 

physical nature of the country around, that, what he — led away by the mode 
of writing the name, as given by Elphinstone, and others— calls Talikhan and 
Taulikhaun was not the place invested and destroyed by the Mughals. It is a 
place distant from any hills, and not so situated that “every Mughal army 
passing to and fro between Khurasan and Ghur must, necessarily, pass at the 
foot of the fortress,” as our author says. To crown the whole, at page. 147, 
he mentions “Tae-kan of i^unduz,” in connexion with Walwalij, as a wholly 
different place. 

Ibn-Sialkan, too, notices two Tal-l^ans — Tal-|?an of Khurasan, and Tab 
ly^an of il^azwfn, but not Tae-Van of Tukharistanj and, after describing the 
vowel points, says ; “ Tabkan is the name of two cities, one in Khurasan, and 
the other a dependency of l^zwtn, and contiguous to the fortress of Ala-mut.” 

Elphinstone appears to have known nothing of ^ab!|:In of Khurasan, 
and refers to Tae-l^an of Kiunduz, as Taulikhaun. Col. Yule, in his “Essay 
on the Geography, etc. of the Oxus,” in the second edition of Capt. Wood’s 

yourney,*' p. xxvi, refers to both places by one and the same name — 
“ Talikan on the Murghdb,” and “Tilikan, on the borders of Badaksban,” 
but, at p. xxxi. be mentions “ the more open country below, Tdikdn (or 
Tdlikan), and Balkh,” etc. j and, at p. xxxiii, refers again to Talikdn, east of 
Balii, as the fortress invested by “Chinghiz,” which, of course, is incorrect, 
^e-^n of Badakhshan again is often mentioned in that excellent work the 
Agar-ul-Bilad. As to the Hayatilah see note •, page 423. 

Elliot (Vol. II. p. 578) falls into the same errors as others. He says 
“ TdliMn—a. city of Tukhdristdn between Balkh and Merv, three days’ 
journey from the latter. There is another town of the same name east of 
Kunduz. Th§ T 4 ,likdn of Tukhdristdn is the one most frequently mentioned,” 
etc. It is however precisely the reverse, and Tukhdristdn was situated east 
of B alkh, while Marw is west, in Khuttsan. Tal-kan had ceased to be 
known as “a city” or town prior to the time of the Chingiz Khan. 

As the clearing up of this terrible error is necessary, I will show how such 
like mistakes are brought about. P<ftis de la Croix’s “History OF Gen- 
GHIZCAN THE GREAT,” which is one of the cabbage gardens to which manu- 
facturers of histories have recourse for padding, at page 283, says, that Sultan 
JaM-ud-Din dwelt many weeks in the city of Bale, where he got together some 
troops yOcoA. this it was that displeased Genghizcan against its people.” This 
is a blunder, and his own. Jalal-ud-Dfn was never at Balkh at this period: 
“ Bale ” is an error for Ghaznfn. He gives no authority for his statement in 
the margin, but, soon after, begins to quote “ Abulfarc^,” and “ Mirconde.” 
After mixing up a deal of his own with a little from oriental writers, he says, 
at page 286, quoting “Fadlallah” as well as “ Abulfarag,”— “ After the Mogul 
Emperor had thus reduced the city of Bade to his obedience, he sent detach- 
ments out of his army to India [this is incorrect ; GJiur arid those parts are 
referred to by the writers he quotes], and Persia, and left a considerable part 
of bis troops in Transoxiana to keep it in awe, whilst he went to Tocarestan, 
to besiege the city of Talcm- (sic), which was but seven days’ journey from 
Bale [here he has mixed up his orm remarks], and was esteemed the strongest 
dty in all Asia [his own] for its situation, it being built on a very steep moun- 
tain [which Tae-kan of Tukharistan is not] called Nocreceuh . . . whilst Tuli 
went to execute his father’s conimands, Genghizcan planted the engines before 
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dom, and washed their hands> of all hope of life. Three 
months prior to the occurrence of the capture of the for- 
tress, and their attainment of the glory of martyrdom, the 
whole of them, by mutual consent, donned deep blue 
[mourning] garments, and used to repair daily to the great 
masjid of the fortress, and would repeat the whole Kur’an, 
and condole and mourn with each other ; and, after doing 
all this, they used to pronounce benediction on and bid 
farewell to each other, and assume their arms, and engage 
in holy- warfare with the infidels, and despatch many of the 
Mughals to hell, and some among themselves would attain 
martyrdom. 

On the Chingiz Khan, the Mu gh al, becoming aware of 

Talcm (sic), etc. . ... he caused to be made, with all speed, a great number 
of grappling-irons, long nails, hooks, ladders, and ropes, to ascend the ROck 
[this cannot possibly be applied to Tae-Van of l^unduz or Tii kh aristan, lying 
in a plain] . . . animated by the remembrance of the fatigues they had 
suffered for seven months past, which time the siege lasted,” etc. Talcan was 
situaied bsiwem Merou and Bale [here he is quite right] and dependent on 
Tocaristan [this is his own, and is wrong] .... The first city of this name 
was not standing in the time of Genghizcan, and there was nothing left but the 
Citadel, which a prince of Tocarestan [one of the Shansabani rulers of Tukh* 
arlstan and Bamian] had caused to be built on the top of the mountain 
Nocrecouh, so called'because of the mines of silver which it enclosed, ” etc. From 
the above extract it will be perceived how such errors have been brought about. 

Of modern writers, I find Thomas is the most correct as to the position of 
Tal-Van, but he spells the word incorrectly — “Tahzkin'’ [** journal Bo. As. 
Soc.,^' vol. xvii. p. i88, “Ow the coins of the Kings of Ghazm''*'\ and again, 
at page 208 -‘^This is the Tilakan in Juzjan [Jawzj 4 n?], which must not be 
confounded zoith the city of the same name or nearly similar name in Tokkdrisi&n, 
situated to the eastward of Kxmduz . . . The second city is discriminated in 
many of the early geographical authorities, by the independent orthography 
of ” The ’Arabic Ji is not however always, or even often, prefixed 

to the name except in ’Arabic books. The advantageous position for a per- 
manent camp chosen by the Gbingiz Khan at the Pu^tah-i-Nu’man can be 
seen at a glance on looking at a good map, but this position did not secure it 
from an attack from the fortress of A^iyar of Gharjistan, mentioned at page 
1072, when the Gbingiz iOian set out towards Ghaznm in pursuit of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, after the latter had repeatedly overthrown the Mugbal forces 
opposed to him. The fact of this attack from Agbiyur also still further tends 
to prove the position of the great camp mentioned farther on, and, con- 
sequently, the mistaking of Tal-kan, of ]^urasan for Tae-^f:an of Kuuduz east 
of B aikh involves a blunder of only about 360 miles too far to the east. Tal-]kan 
is, undoubtedly, the place visited by the Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, under 
the name of “ Ta-la-kien” on the confines of “ Po-la-si ” [not “Persia,” for 
Fars, which is anglicized Persia, only applies to a province, and" not to Iran], 
and lay on the great caravan route between Turkistan, JBubbara, by Tirmid 
and Balkb, to Hirat and Khurasan. See also pages 378 and 398. 
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the severity of the conflict carried on by these warriors of 
the faith, he moved from the Pushtah of Nu’man against 
the fortress in person, and the attack commenced. On 
one side of the fortress, where the upper gateway was 
situated, they had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
Mughals, with stones from their catapults, battered down 
the bastion at that point, and filled in the ditch, and 
effected a breach to the extent of about a hundred ells.® 
Still the Mughal forces were unable to take the fort ; but 
the Chingiz Khan, through excessive rage, swore his ac- 
customed oath that he would take that fortress on horse- 
back.® For a period of fifteen days more fighting was 
carried on, until an even passage was made,*. so that the 
capture of the fort of Nagir Koh might be effected. 

When the Mughal cavalry charged into the fortress, 500 
men of the defenders of the place, tried warriors, formed in 
a compact body, and sallied forth from the gateway of the 
Koh-i-Janinah ® [Jantnah mountain] of Talkan, and threw 
themselves upon the Mughal army, broke through its 
ranks, and cut their way out As mountains and ravines 
were close by, some of them attained martyrdom, but the 
greater number escaped in safety.® 

The Chingiz Khan destroyed that fortress, and caused 
the whole of [the rest of] the inhabitants^ to be martyred. 
May God reward them ! 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMING OF SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 

MANG-BARNi, SON OF SULTAN kUHAMMAD,- KHWA. 

RAZM SHAH, TO {HJAZNiN, AND THE EVENTS THAT 

BEFELL HIM THERE. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent his commands 

“ When ells occur, the English ell is referred to. ' 

® He had to wait for TulT whom he had ordered to rejoin him with 

his forces from Hirat, before he could succeed, in taking the place, according 
to the Rau?at-u§-Safa, Habib-us-Siyar, and some others. 

1 By filling the ditch and levelling the walls. 

® That is to say, the gateway facing the Janfnah— some copies, Janfah— 
mountain. 

3 The pro-Mughal writers say that it was taken after seven months, . that 
not a soul was left alive within it, and that it was razed, to the ground. If 
any place was entitled to be named Mau-ballgh it was this. 

* Great fortresses, often miles in circumference, with towns within their 
walls. What they were may he seen from the sketches of Captain Hart, Dr. 
Atkinson, and ‘in Sale’s 
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to Malik IMitiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 'AI!-i-Khar- 
post® [the ass-skinned], the Ghurf, a man of experience, a 
valiant warrior, and of considerable firmness, who, some 
time previously, for a period of ten [two ?] years, had held 
out the fortress of Nasir Koh of Talkan, against the forces 
of Khwarazm Shah,® and who, in Ghur and Khurasan, had, 
consequently, become famed and renowned, and whose line 
was of the great Maliks of Ghur, to set out from Burshor ^ 
[Purshor — Peshawar ?], which was Ins fief, and proceed to 
^aznin ; and, when he arrived there, the forces of Islam 
turned their faces tow^ards him. In the capital city of 
Ghaznin, great numbers of troops assembled, in such wise, 
that about 130,000 horse, all brave soldiers and completely 
armed, were mustered with the intention of undertaking 
this important enterprise, that he should organize the 
army, and suddenly fall upon the forces of the Chingiz 
Khan who was then encamped at the Pushtah ®-i-Nu’man, 
and [endeavour to] overcome him. 

He [Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. M uham mad-i-Khar-post] 
was constantly occupied in organizing the army, and in 
the equipment of his train ; and those grandees and dis- 
tinguished men of Khwarazm, who had become severed 
from the service of Sultan Muhammad, were coming to 
him at Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Dtn-i-Alb, the Sarakhsi® who 
was the Wazir of the kingdoms of Ghaznin and Ghur on 
the part of the Khwarazm Shah, came to Ghaznin. There 
was [also] at Ghaznin a Kot-wal [Seneschal] , whom they 
used to style Salah-ud-Din, who was of the kasbak [town] 
of Gird-gan/ in conformity with the command of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. Malik Khan of Hirat, who, 
at the time of flying [from thence], had proceeded towards 
Sistan, when the hot season set in, turned his face towards 
Ghaznin. and news from Khurasan was received respecting 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, that he was coming to 
Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-DIn-i-Alb. the Wazir, in secret, had 

® “Ass-skinned” or of “ Ass-like skin.” Itis a nickname. See pages 286 
and 1002. 

« When Qh ur was independent. 

’’ In some copies, by way of Burgljor. See note *, page 1002. 

® Or Pu^t, which is the same in signification. 

® See page 285. 

* In a few copies of the or Godagan. 
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now devised a treacherous plot with Salah-ud-Din, the Kot- 
wal, and had prepared a banquet and invited Malik Mu- 
hammad-i-Khar-post to this convivial entertainment, and 
Salah-ud-Din, the Kot-wal, assassinated that Malik-i-Ghazi 
with a knife; and the army which he had gathered together 
became dispersed/* 

2 As our author has not entered into detail here, the following may tend to 
elucidate the events of this period, but, in some particulars, it differs consi- 
derably from Iris account, though he is certainly worthy of credit, as he was 
living in those parts at the period in question. 

The disloyal conduct of Malik Muhammad, ’Ali-i-Khar-post, towards 
Malik EZhan of iflirat, brought about his oum downfall. 

The Jahan-Kushae says that, when Sultan Muhammad, Siwarazm Shah, 
fled from the banks of the river of Bai;^, where he was encamped [on dis- 
covering disaffection among some of his Turkish troops, and a plot to deliver 
him over to the MughalsJ,Yamin [our author’s Malik Sljan — ^which is his correct 
name, and whose iitle-vtas Yamfn-ul-Mulk — i. e. the- right arm of the country], 
Malik — the feudatory of Hirat and its dependencies, having proceeded thither 
as directed, but unable to remain, retired from thence — ^which must have hap- 
pened soon after the departure of the Mughals under Jabah [Yamah] and 
Swfdae [Sahudah], on their way towards Nighabur— by way of the Ganu-sfr. 
At this time, ’Ali.i-Khar-post. the Ghuti. was at Sliaznah on the part of the 
SuMn, with a force of 20,000 men ; and, when Yamin Malik arrived within 
two or three stages of Ghaznah and encamped at Surah [»ji^], he despatched 
an agent to Mu]iammad son of ’ All, saying, “ assign us grazing ground [for the 
horses and other cattle], so that we — thou and I — may continue together [for 
mutual support], since the Suljan has fled towards Tra^, and the Mugials and 
Tattars have entered Khurasan, in order that we may see what may occur in 
the Sultan’s affairs.” 

At this time, the Shams-ul-Mulk. Shilmb-nd-Din fShihab-ud-Din-i-Alb just 
mentioned in the text above. See also page 2^5], the Sarakhsf, who was the 
Wazir, [one of the Waairs ?] of the Sultan, was likewise at Ghaznah ; and §alah- 
ud-Din, the Nisaf, who was Kot-wal [Seneschal] of the fortress and city, was 
likewise located there. From this it appeal;^ that Muhammad, son of 'Ali-i- 
Siar-post, was merely feudatory of the province, and the Kot-wal was in inde- 
pendent command. The Khar-post and the Umra [of his troops] in reply to the 
Yamin Malik’s [the Yamin-ul-Mulk’s] request, sent answer : “ We are Ghuris 
and you are a Turk, and we cannot enter into connexion with you. The Sul- 
pn has assigned fiefs and grazing grounds to each one : let each of us therefore 
continue in his own locality until we see what may arise.” This is a specimen 
of one out of the many similar causes of the Mughal successes, and the ruin of 
the Musalman empire, and — like some modem Catos, who exclaim : “ Perish 
our Indian Empire ” — the faction of S&aznin would rather see the Musalman 
rule extinguished than their own selfishness and ambition frustrated. 

Agents on several occasions passed between them, but no agreement was come 
to ; and the fihuri faction was obstinate in its refusal. As might have been 
expected, the Sfeams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, and the Seneschal, Salah-ud-Din, 
conspired against the Khar-post, saying 1 “these Ghuris are disaffected towards 
the Sultan, and refuse to allow Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-MuIk], who is the 
Suljan’s kinsman, to enter the Ghaznah territory.” The whole of the forces of 
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In the year 617 H., Malik Khan of Hirat, as above stated, 

Ghaznah were then collected together, encamped within half a farsang oi the 
city ; and the Shams»ul-Mulk and §aiah.*u<i-Din, who were among them, con- 
spired against Muhammad, son of *Ali-i- Kh ar-post. They invited him to a 
feast, at a garden near by, when §alah*ud-Din, seizing the opportunity, stabbed 
him with his dagger and slew liim. After having killed the Khar-post, the 
Shams-ul-Mulk, and §alati-ud-Din, before the deed became known, succeeded 
in throwing themselves into the city, and secured the citadel ; and the Ghuris 
became disunited, and, after two or three days, Yamfn Malik [the Yamin-ul- 
Mulk] arrived at Ghaznah and assumed authority. 

Soon after came news that the Qjingiz ^an had reached Tal-|:an, 
and 2000 or 3000 Mughals — 20,000 or 30,000 more likely — came in search 
of Yamfn Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] by way of the Garm-sfr, He sallied 
out with a body of troops to encounter them ; hut they, finding him too 
strong for them, did not venture to stand against him, ami made a hasty 
retreat. Yamfn Malik [the Yamfn-ul-MuIk] pursued them as far as Bust and 
Tigfn-abad j but the Mughals had gone off in the direction of Hirat, and he, 
by way of ICu§dar, proceeded into the Sho. istan — ^the Salt Desert between 
Hirat, the il^uhistan, and Sijistan. 

He had taken along with him the Wazfr, the Shams-ul-Mulk. and impri- 
soned him in the fort of Kajhran of Bust and Tigfn-abad, and had left §alah- 
ud-Din, the Seneschal, in charge of the citadel of Sfeaznfn ; but, after the 
departure of Yamfn Malik [the Y amfn-ul-Mulk], the people of Ghaznfn rose 
against §alal?-ud-Dfn, slew him, and gibbeted him. There were at QJjaznfn, at 
this time, two brothers, natives of Tirmiz, the Ra?i-ul-Mulk, and the ’Umdat-ul- 
Mulk [these are, however, titles not patronyms], and they became the directors 
of affairs ; and, having gathered together a large following, acquired the whole 
power. The Khalj tribe [a section, see page 539 and note ^ para. 2], and 
Turkmans, in great numbers, coming from Mawara-un-Nahr and .Elhmasan,. 
congregated at Parghawar, and their Sar-Khel, or Leader, was Saif«ud-Dfn, 
Agimfe who, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarf^, is called a Turkman, The Raff-ul- 
Mulk was desirous of moving against them, so that he might acquire power in 
Hindustan [sic in MSS., but the provinces on the Indus, part of the present 
Panjab, is meant]. He accordingly assembled his forces, and marched against 
them ; but he was overthrown by the ^ialj and Turkmans, and killed with 
most of his followers. His brother, the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk, was left in charge at 
Ghaznfn during his absence. 

The A’gram-ul Mulk, also styled the A’gam Malik in the Jahan-KusJiae, 
who was the son of Tmad-ud-Din of Bali 3 l» as mentioned above by our 
author, who was the jHakim [here signifying that he held the fief and ruled 
over it] of Nangrahar, and Malik Sher, the ^akira of Kabul, with the Ghuri 
troops of the Sultan, who had gathered around them [they were Ghurfs 
themselves], marched upon Ghaznfn. and invested the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk in the 
fort, which is in the middle of the city. After they had placed catapults against 
it, and besieged it for forty days, they captured the fortress j but, on the very 
same day, arrived the Shams-ul-Mnlk. the Wazfr, whom Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
flying towards Ghaznfn by way of ^g^urasan [see note page 286], had released 
on reaching the fort of Kajuian, in which Yamfn Malik [the Yamfn-ul-Mulk] 
had confined him, and had sent on, in advance, to prepare for his reception at 
Oltaznfn. A week after, the Suljan himself arrived and troops began to 
rally round him from all quarters, as already related tmder his reign, and as 
will be noticed farther on. 
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had retired before the Mughal forces and come to Giiaznin, 
and, from thence, returned again tovcrards the Garm-sfr 
with the intention of proceeding to Sistan. On the way 
thither, he conferred the territory of Burshor [Pumhor] upon 
Razi-ul-MuIk ; and, when Ra?:i-uI-Mulk came to Ghazntn 
for the purpose of proceeding to Burslior [Pur^or], the 
people of Ghaznin kept him thei'e. Subsequently to that, 
however, Razi-ul-Mulk set out towards Burshor [Purshor], 
and the troops of the Ighra]^ ® [t^he] which were there 
[congregated] put Razi-ul-Mulk to flight. After he had 
withdrawn from thence the A’zam Malik,^ the Sipah-Salar 
[Leader of Troops], the son of Tmad-ud-Dfn of Balkh, who 
was Amir of Nagrahar [Nangrahar], seized Raz!-ul*-Mulk, 
and detained him. Suddenly, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, arrived in the Ghaznin [territory], upon which they 
[Tmad-ud-Din and his partizans] slew Razi-ul-MuIk ; and, 
shortly after, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, reached Ghaznin.® 

Numerous troops joined them, consisting of Turks, Ghuris. 
Tajziks, Khalj, and ^uzz, and a great army collected. F rom 
Ghaznin, they pushed forward towards Tul^aristan, and 
routed an army of Mugfhals which were before the walls of 
the fortress of Walishtan,® and came back again [toGhaznin]. 

® In some modem copies of the text, this name appears without the point 
over ^ as and in one mI;* with the point omitted. Some modem hife- 
torians, and writers of lesser calibre, have consequently jumped at the conclu- 
sion that these men were Tracis, or natives of ’Ira!l^ — Babylonia. They did 
not apparently know that ’Irak cannot be so written, but The word 
above as it now stands without a point over ^ is merely the plural form of 
’ Arak— li/* — signifying, juice, essence, etc., and that, of course, is wrong. 

The latest, and most amusing mistake on this subject is contributed by Sur- 
geon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., in a book entitled“ and the Afghans!’' 
written for the present Afghan crisis, in which he says, quoting some transla- 
tion probably {page 185), that “ Changiz at the time of his invasion found the 
Peshawar valley held by Irac or Persian (sic) troops.” When, however, 
Ghalzi Afghans are not Afgi^ns but Khilich Turks [the l^alj tribe is possibly 
referred to], and '* Tarins ^’are “Ghaljis,” and " Sabaktaghin ” is the “ founder 
of Ghazni,” what may we not expect? 

The word Tgiitk, as written by our author, is confirmed by the Jahan-Kushae 
and other Histories ; and there is not the shadow of a doubt that the Tghrak 
were Turks, and, moreover, that they were a section of the great tribe of 
Khalj. as stated in the account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 

* See note ®, page 1021, where he is referred to. 

» On the 17th of Zi-^Iijjah— the last month — 617 H. 

* The name of this pkce has been mistaken by many authors, who follow 
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and copy from each otiier, and they have turned it into Walian — yjUlj — ^which, 
in MS., is not so very different from hut that a careless copyist might 

leave out the A — gi — entirely, seeing that the three shoulders— if they may be 
so called— in the letter, in its intermedial form in a word — A. — are made one 
of in MS., thus — c)'=^b~3.nd mighfput the two points of «£> — t — under instead 
of over the letter, and thus make it * — *, which has been done in the cases in 
question. Our author, then in his 29th year, and his predecessor, the tiaiha^^i, 
both of \irhora were natives of the.se par*^s, and government officials, must 
have known the names of such prominent places correctly. They continually 
refer to Walightan [in the printed text of the Baihal^;!, howeyer, the three 
points of A have been left out] as well as to Walwalij, as totally distinct places, 
but no such place as Walian is ever referred to. It is an undoubted error, as 
W'ell as the supposed siege of Bamian, as i shall presently show. 

Now let us examine what the different writers, generally quoted, say on the 
subject ; for the clearing up of this serious error is a matter of necessity, I 
must first, however, refer to a European writer. 

PltTis DE LA Croix, in his Life of “ Genghizcan'' quotes a number of 
authors, some of whom are undoubtedly good, and some of little or no 
authority, but the earliest wrote about a century after "our author, who was 
the' Chingiz Khan’s contemporary. Some of the originals (quoted by P. de 
la Croix), such as I could obtain access to on the spur of the moment, I have 
examined, and I find that, very often, they are not conectly quoted. The 
Nisawi’s Life of Jalal-ud-Din, I have not had access to, but I arn convinced 
the author could not have made some statements which he has had the credit 
of. I will first notice P. de la Croix, in juxtaposition with some of his chief 
authorities : for all I liave not space. 

Quoting “Abulfarag” and “ Mirconde,” he tells us that “Genghizcan,” 
after taking Talcan, put his troops in motion agaimst Bamian, and was still 
waiting for news of his troops, sent after G'elaleddin towards India [fijhur and 
the tracts between the Oxus and Ghaznin are meant, but some troops were 
subsequently sent east of the Indus. See note ®, page 293 and page 297]. Then 
[Mirconde] that, “ hearing Gelaleddin was at Ghazna, he hastened his march to 
surprise him, but was stopped in Zabulestan by the garrison of Bamian, which 
he hoped to take without opposition.” He had just begun to batter the place 
when news reached him that the leaders of the forces he had sent towards 
India [this is his own, as the sequel proves, or “Marraschi”] had been 
defeated, and then De la C. quotes the Nisawi’s History to the effect that; 
“two or three days after Gelaleddin got to Ghazna, he learnt that the Moguls 
were near by and investing Candahar.” This is quite enough to stamp this 
quotation as incorrect, for there was no such name known to Bailia^T, or : 
our author, at that period, and for very many years after, as Randahar- 
without taking into account its position from Ghazntn— although the site 
undoubtedly ancient. It is probably identical with Tigin-abad, mentioned at 
page 448. Then we are told that ; Malic was come out of Hirat to 

wmtch the Moguls,” and that “ Schamseddin commanded in the city for him," 
after De la Croix had just before said that Schatnseddin had usurped possession 
of it, and that “ he had surprised this city in the absence of Emin Malec ” [see 
page 1013 of this translation], while the faqt i^as that, at this time, Hirat had 
been taken by Tuli JOian, and had received a Mug^bial Shahnah or Intendant. 
Then, again quoting the NisSwi, as he says, “ Emin Malec consented ” to 
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Mang-barnt, and Malik ^an of Hirat, and the gathering 

pin Us sovereign, nnd 

citadel was taken, an P slaughter, “the town 

plundered the town, » and All the Mogul army at 

SiS cnnd..av and ...Usnad .0 

no oppost„U.y. a. 

I feel certain that no “ modem ‘writer or copyist ; and further 

unless the interpolation of ^^iod. ^Tandahar adjoins the 

that it will not he found in a y • jy ^ ^ jjj connexion 

tract called the Zamm-i-Dawar^-^^^^^^ 3, 

with Bust ^ 2 tiTnt WM Lt in connexion with those places, hutnever 
of detail j At page 319, our author too, m his 

mentions such a place as . ’ „es of Ghur, says, that “the fourth is 

account of the Slays 'STd outskirts of which ate the 

the mountain tract of Waram, _ Wali§ht, and the ?a|r of Kajuran. 

territories of Dawar [the Zamj- - J’ ^ jty of ^Candahar could then 

Is it possible that such «P°f Jute between Sbasnin and 

have been in existence, and ly g _ improbable that Waligtt can 

Bust, without being once ® ^ ^hat the latter was in Tu^aris- 

heWalishtan, because we are d The so-called 

tan, which lies some Jfe ^ ^ ^ error for Sigiz, or Sijiz. 

^”;» 5 iUnotoutanft»wh^^ 

routes, especially the former a as I have already 

Ballsh, Lyist Z Walishtan, but both of them 

remarked, is ^jnista^^ ^ onW places mentioned in the Masalik 
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remameu, « “ I mentioned in me 

mention fn any way approaching the words under 
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nine, times out of every hunare , lanmiace of the country and 
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any oriental History or j Ahu-l-Faraj for “ Canda- 

p. de ia Crobc then ^ on to say. ’"^Ja.Dtn, Fil-nllah],, that 
bar” [pass 2^ca“o„ bearing of this defeat, to despatch Tiili, his 

the Ckingisaande^^, on ton ^ 

son, against the Sultan, and w revolt of Hirat, and, instead, 

when another “Just after despatching Tulican 

Tfili was despatched thither, ^ second attack 

LpStS: “e^r-dLoj, and aiier an unsuccessful attack on 
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of the troops of Islam, reached the Chingiz Khan, he 

Samian, news reached him of the movements oT Contoucou Nevian [the NS> 
yan, Flltu, previously sent into “India"], who had arrived within a day’s 
march of Gelaleddin, who advanced [quoting “NLsavi” and “ Fadlallali"] to 
meet them, although one-foarth superior to his own force, and came upon them 
just beyond a town called Birouan, witliin a day’s journey of Ghazna.” This 
force of Mughals was overthrown as already related above, and at pages 
289-90 of this Translation. Then we have the astonishing statement [from 
“ Nisavi " it is said] that, after this defeat at Birouan [BarwSn], “There was, 
some days’ Journey from thence, a party of Tartars [not Mughals] who were 
besieging a fortress called Ouala [the Walian of others], who, when they heai'd 
of the battle of Birman, raised the siege and fled, and that “ the defeat of 
the Moguls and Tartars was quickly known to the Emperor, who was still 
before Bamian.” Then follows the account of its capture and the massacre 
of every soul. The subsequent statements are generally correct. 

As to some of the ori^nals quoted, which I have examined in order to test 
the doubtful passages, I find that RasJiid-ud -Din’s account is very different. 
He says that Amfn Malik [Yamfn-uI-Mulk— -J-Ialik Sian of Kirat] joined 
his sovereign, with 50,000 men from the neighbourhood of Ghaznin. that the 
.Sulpn married his daughter, that the Sultan and his forces continued tlie 
whole winter at Ghaznin. and during that time, on tlie news of his arrival 
having spi-ead, was joined by Saif-ud-Dfn, Iglirak, with 40,000 men, and 
also by the Amirs of Ghur and thdr followers. He then go<^._^on to say, 
that, early in the spring, hearing that the Mughals were attacking Walfan 
[our author’s 'Vi’alishtan], and its being hard pressed, he advanced to Barwan 
[it was near the sources of the Lohgar river], left all his heavy materials 
there, and moved to attack them, as related in the notice of Jalal-ud-Din, 
at page 288, note ?. The Chingiz Khan heard of the first reverse within 
the limits of Tal-lfan, not at Bamian, as De la Croix asserts, and not one 
word is mentioned about any siege of Bamian, and he, after hearing of the 
last defeat of his troops^ moved at once towards Gltaznfn from Tal-]|can. The 
Fanakati mentions Tal-Van of Khurasan, and makes no mention of any siege 
of Bamian. 

The Jahan-Kughae, tire account in which I have detailed farther on, says 
Amin Malik was in the vicinity of Ghaznah when the Sulpn arrived there, 
and agrees with Raghid-ud-Dln’s statements in all things, brings the Ghingiz 
TOian ^ at once, from the vicinity of Tal-ican of Slurasan to GJjaznin, and 
makes no mention whatever of any siege or capture of any place called 
Bamian. 

The Rau?at-u?-$afS. [De la Croix’s Mirconde, meant for Mir Siawind] 
does not mention Waiiauatall ; and the Chingiz £han is made to advance 
from Tal-lpn [the coirect name is given], but, to show his geographical 
knowledge, probably, the author says he came by Andar-ab to Baraiair, by 
which the Mugiials must have gone only 7 degrees of Long.— some 480 
jniles—directly from W. to E. to reach Andar-ab, then come backwards some 
120 or 130 miles more to the S,W. to reach Bamian through some of the 
most difficult ground in Asia, while between. Tal-Van and Barafan the distance 
is only about 160 miles, and about equidistant from Marw-ar-Rud and Balkh. 

The Ilabib-us-Siyar, written by the scm of the author of the Rau?at-u§- 
§afa, agrees with that work. 

The Tar ikb -i-Jahan-gfr agrees with Ra^Id-ad*Din, and the Fanakati, 
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nominated the Nu4n, who was Ms son-ln-iaw, to 


except that, in it, we have Baranf— as in several authors -for Barwan, and 
Namian for the Bamfan of the Rau?at-u?-§afa, 

The Tarith-i-Ibrahiraf says nothing about Bamian, but the Mujami’-ul- 
Siiyar agrees with the E.aH?at-us-§afa. 

Abu- 1 - Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, says, that, after BalMl was destroyed, the 
Chingiz Khan despatched 30,000 men, under several leaders, including the 
Nu-yan Kutulju, “to cut off [the Jami’-ut-Tawajikh says, “ to keep open ”] 
the commiimcation between Ghaznin [in the Kazan edition Wrongly spelt 
Gazmin], Gharjistan, Zabul, and Kabul [wrongly spelt Zabil and Kamil], and 
drive him into Klgh'; and this shows, likewise, that Ghur and its dependen- 
cies, and Zabulistan — N, W, and S.W, of Gjiaznin, were the parts assailed by 
the Mugkals, and not Parwan N.N.E. of Klljul, which is ^uite-in an opposite 
direction. The translation, so called, of Abu-l-Ghazf, Bahadur Khan's his- 
tory, however, leaves out all mention of Ki^, and much of the details ; and 
says that the Mughal^ separated into two bodies, and that Katu^h, with his 
force, moved towards Hirat to prevent Khan Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] from 
joining the Sultan. “Another body,” the translator continues, “nearly sur- 
prised Saygill,” and he also mentions Saygill above, where the Turk! original 
has Zalml. Such a place as Saygill is not once referred to, and, instead of 
Saygill, the Turkl has Walian. There is no mention of Barwan or of 1 §lan- 
dahar ; in fact Abu-l-Ghazf, Bahadur, does not give tlie name of the place 
where Sultan Jalal-ud;Din overthrew the Mughals twice, but, with respect 
“to Tal-kan, Andar-ab, and Bamian, he implicitly follows the Rau?at-u§- 
§afa. One great blunder on the part of this translator speaks volumes for the 
value of his authority in these matters. He says that “ SulJ an Khan Malik 
as he styles Malik of Hirat—the Yamin-ul-Mulk— after the_ desertion 
of Saif-ud-Din, Igkrak, and Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm’s retreat to the Ab-i-Sind, 
“ returned to his government of Hirat j” It had been already invested and 
taken by the Mugiials under Tult Khan, at this time, as already related. 

The most astonishing statement, respecting Baikh and Bamian, is contained 
in Alfi, which I shall presently notice, but, as to Jalal-ud-Din’s movements 
from Ciiaznin, it is very brief, and agrees with Rashtd-ud-Dtn, and the Jahan- 
Kughae, that the Sultan set out in the beginning of spring to Barwan, pushed 
on to relieve Walian, and defeated the Mughak, who retired across the river 
[the Hirmand, no doubt]— breaking the bridge that the Musalmans might not 
follow them, and made their escape. The Sultan returned to Barwan, after 
relieving Walian [Walightan. The same remarks apply here as at the head 
of this note.]. But, on the seventh day after, a Mughal army of 30,000. men. 
[Fiku's force was 45,000 our author skys], which the Claingiz Khan had 
.despatched under the Nu-yan, Sankgkur, appeared on the scene, but they were 
overthrown with great loss, notwithstanding their stratagem of dummy horse- 
men. Then follows Saif-ud-Din, Ighrak’s desertion and the StiliSn’s retreat 
to the Sind, “which is now known as the Nil-Ab.” The same worR also 
adds that the Qdngiz. at this time, had brought the siege of "Pd-kan to 
a conclusion, and Bamian is not once mentioned in his subsequent movements 
from Tal-kSn to Ghazhin. 

The most conclusive proof% however, against a long si«^ of any plate 
named Bamfen are the dates and the facts that the Ghmg iz Kha^n beard near 
Tal-kan of the repeated defeats of his troopi^ and that he moved straight from 
the Pug|itah-i-Nu’m 5 n to and, t» ensMe bim to reach it by the 
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advance from Hirat and Khurasan towards Ghaznio. 
When he [with his troops] arrived on the confines of Bar- 
wan/ Sulpn Jalal-ud-Din advanced against that army, 
and gave it battle, defeated it and put it to flight, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hdl. 
A second, and a third time, Mughal armies advanced, and 
were overthrown. 

In the army of Sulpn Jalahud-Dfn were a great number 
of the Ighrak [tribe], all warlike men, and ruthless horse- 
men, and, between that body of the Ighrak. and the 'Ajamfs 
and Khwarazmts, a quarrel arose respecting the booty, and 
hostility ensued ; and that body of Ighrak troops separated 
from Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm, and went off to another place,® 
and the Sultan remained with the Turks [only]. 

shortest route, there was no need for him to have passed the place which 
appears in the maps as BsLmlan at all. See note % page 1024. 

S’ It lay near the sources of the Lohgar [now Logar] river. 

® See note *, page 290, next to last para and note page 498. 

With respeet to these movements, a very pretty muddle has been »nade in 
** Mongols Proper ” page 8g, and shows what a profound knowledge of the 
ethnology ajs well as the geography of these parts some of the “authorities ” 
quoted therein must have possessed. After turning Khan Melik," [Malik 
Khan— the Yamin-ul-Mulk] into “ the late governor of A/rw,” it is stated that 
“ Seif ud din Agnik, a Turkoman chief, brought his Turkomans and Kalladjes 
^he latter a mixed race of Arabs and Turkomans^ who wandered between the 
Indus and the Canges)f joined Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
“Seif «d din " is made to “ retire into Beloochistan L ! " At page 716 of the 
same book, there is a note to this, and it is said there : “ this is a statement 
from Wolif, and it is not quite exact." Truly! “Erdmann says, towards 
Kerman and Lenkoran. Raverty calls these mountains Kafraan and San- 
]^uran. D'Ohsson says he retired to Peshawar. This is no doubt right [of 
course ! but see note *, page 230, para. 6, and note S', page 498, para. 5], and 
his followers were not the Kankalis but the Kalladjes.” 

The Jahan-Kushae, which is generally well-informed on matters of detail, 
and also tolerably correct— save and except the practice of always lessening the 
number of the Mughals. and increasing the number of their opponents four- 
fold or more, and concealing their defeats— says, that Suljan Jalal-ud-Din 
marched towards Barwan, whifch is the boundary of the Namian [Bamlanj 
territory [the situation of Barwan near the sources of the Lohgar river agrees 
with this description], where several routes converge, in order that he might 
become acquainted with the state of affairs, when, during his absence from Sj^az- 
ntn, a force of 10,000 or 12,000 Mugjbiais [45,000,. see p. 1006], who were in 
pursuit of him, reached Ghazain. The place being denuded of troops, they 
entered the city [J ! suburbs ?], burnt the Adinah. [Friday] Masjidf and slew all 
who happened to fall in their way, but, next day, after plundering the country 
around, they set out in pursuit, of the Sultan, gave him battle [this is his pro- 
Mughal bias, and is quite the reverse of what took place, as confkmed by every 
other writer without exception— the autiboc was a Ij%h oflicial in the Mughal 
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When the Mu^al Nu-in, Fiku, returned defeated to the 
Oiingiz Khan, the latter moved [from his camp at] the 

service], and were defeated, and they retired to Tai-l^an, before which the 
iGhingiz Khan then was. The writer then hushes up the subsequent overthrows 
of the Mughals at the Sultan’s hands, and proceeds to narrate the defection of 
a great part of his troops, consequent on the quarrel between Yamin Malik, as 
he styles Malik Khan of Hirat [whose title was the Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287, and page 540, note ®, para. 2], and Saif-ud-Din, Ighral:. Malik Saif^ud- 
Din, Ighra]|c, together with other ^alj Amirs, and the A’gam Malik [the 
A’gam-ul-Mulk, son,of Tmad-ud-Din, the Bailiff], a SMtJlri chief, with then- 
troops, Kh,alj [there were KanValis, and Ghuzz. among them too. See page 
376], Turkmans, and Ghuris. went off in the direction of Pargia war, while the 
other Turks and Khwarazmis. with the Sultan, retired towards gliaznfn. 

It must not be lost sight of, in connexion with this mention of S^uzz, that 
they were once in possession of Gjha znfn. Kabul, and Zabul. 

These Eihalj Turks, under the name of Khtlkh, Dr. Bellew makes Skalzt 
Allans of, and Col. G. B.. Mallesoa first turns them into “Abdalis”and 
afterwards into “ Ghilzais I ” 

These selfish and disloyal chiefe, however, very soon received their deserts. 
They proceeded towards Nangrahar [originally called Nek-anhar — the district 
immediately south of the Kabul river, and extending from Bhatf-kof on the 
east to the Surkh-Ab Kotal on the west, and to Kaja on the south, which was 
the fief of the A’gara Majjk, and then included in the jurisdiction of BurgJior, 
or Parshawar], Arrived there he entertained the' other chiefs for a time, 
but, there being aversion between Nuh, the Jan^dar [in Eli.iot, incorrectly 
rendered from an imperfect MS., probably, Koh y&n'Mr” a strange name 
for a man. ^ has been read ^jTand mistaken probably for s^^the former 
is a proper name ; the latter signifies a mountain. The office of Jan-dar has 
been previously described], who was liead of a Idiel [clan] of about 5000 or 
6000 families, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, IgJira^, he, in consequence, turned his 
face towards Parshawar with his 20,000 followers, while Nuh, the jan-dSr, 
stayed behind in the pastureJands of Nangrahar [not “ cantoned himself,” as 
in the work above quoted]. When Saif-ud-Din had proceeded one stage on 
his way, he sent a message to the A’gam Malik saying “ We are as father 
and son towards each other ; thou the son, I the father. If thou desirest my 
good pleasure, send away Nuh, the Jan-dar, to his own place of dwelling, and 
his own locality, and do not allow him to remain in Nangrahar. [The 
Khalj tribe— or rather a portion of them — ^had been located in. tlie neighbour- 
hood of the Safed-koh, on the southern slopes, in Kalman and Shaluzan for 
several centuries previous. See note 5, page 539, para. 2.]. The A’gam 
Malik replied : “It is not well, at this time of warfare, that antagonism 
should exist among the soldiere of Islam.” Thus saying, he rode off with 
some fifty of his E 3 ^owa$ — or retainers — after Saif-ud-Din, IgiiraV, to endeavour 
td bring about a reconciliation between him and Nul?, the Jan-dar. Saif-ud-Dfn 
went forth to receive the A’ gam Malik, and brought him in, and seated him 
by his side at a convivial drinking party- The A’gam Malik began to refer to 
the matter of Null, the Jan-dar, and to interpose in his favour. Saif-ud-Din, 
Igia'afe inebriated as he was, suddenly got up, mounted his horse, and, 
attended by too horsemen, set out towards the encampment of Null, the 
Jan-dar. Null, under the impression that he was coming to him, consequent 
on the A’gam Malik’s intervention, with a friendly object, went forth, with 
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Pusljtah-i-Nu’man, with all the forces remaining there with 
him, and turned his face towards Ghaznin. He fought a 
battle with Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm, Mang-femt, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, and other Khwarazmt Maliks who stood 
by him, 00 the banks of the Sind river ; and Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din and the troops of Islam were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the Sind river. Of the Musalmans some 
were drowned, some attained martyrdom, some were made 
captive, and a few escaped in safety out of the river. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF WALKH s OF TUSJARISTAN. 

When, in conformity with the command of the Chingiz 
]^an, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, the Musalman, with his 
own troops, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Mughal, marched 
to the fortress of WalMi,* they sat down before it for a 
period of eight months; and, as that fortress had no 

his sons, to receive him, and saluted him, when Saif-ud-Din, Ig^raV, drew his 
sword to smite Nuh? but his followers seized him, and cut him to pieces. 

When intimation of Saif-ud-Din, Ighra^s, fate reached his camp, his people 
said : “ This was deception which the Angara Malik adopted, in concert with 
Nuti, in order to destroy the Ighra^ Malik j ” and, under this supposition, 
they seized the A’gam Malik, and slew him, and the IghraV: forces fell upon 
the encampment of Null, and slew him and all his sons. Great numbers 
were killed on either side, and the Ghfiris [ — cikiP — ^mistaken for — 
ivomen, in ELLIOT, vol. II., p. 401, out of which a ridiculous episode has 
been made that “ even the women took part in the affray J ”] took part in the 
lighting, and a great number were killed. 

About that time also Bak-ebak and ’Ala-ul-Mulk, [the word'is doubt- 
fuL It might be ISiunduz-^AIa-ul-Mulk of Kv»duz, but it is not “ gadr/’ 
certainly, as in Elliot], by command of the Cliingiz Khan, arrived in 
order to bring these wine-bibbers to condign prmishment. Bak- ch ak was 
Amfr of the Mug 2 ials, and ’AE-uI-Mulk, the Sar-g^el — ^head of the levy or 
body XJankI of local footmen; and so the reminder of those Sialj, Turkman, 
and GhBrf troops, two or three months after they had deserted the Sulpn, 
were all either slain and dispersed at the bands of each other, or slaughtered 
by the troops of the.Qllingiz Khan, in such wise that not a trace of them was 
left. See also page 1043. 

No doubt, all these events had something to do with the subsequent move- 
ments of the IKSrluVs, or Igarlughs, and the SkMj, towards Sind. See note 
s, page 374, note , page 49S, page 534, and page 539, note 

® In the be.st St. Petersburg MS, the coppst, in this heading, had written 
^ — Baikal— but afterwards crossed out the v and prefixed j to the word — In 
s6me copies of the text to this heading is added ** and the fortresses of the 
territory of Bamian,” but Walli^ is alone referred to. 

^ They had a force of 20,000 men with them. 
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approach [save one] in any direction, they gave orders to 
the Mughal troops in such wise that, around and in the 
parts adjacent to that mountain skirt, they kept felling 
trees and throwing their trunks and branches at the foot of 
the fortress, and making it appear to the people within the 
stronghold that they would [really] fill up the darah [defile], 
whereas it could not be filled up in the space of a hundred 
years from its profundity;® but, as the vengeance of 

® This description will not suit the situation of Balih in any way whatever, 
which, as the Masalik wa Mamalik, Ibn-:]^AUkal, and others, tell us, is 
situated on level ground, at the distance of four farsafch — ^leagues — from the 
mountains, and that it was fortified [notwithstanding the author of “ Mongols 
Proper,'' p. 8o, tells us “it was unfortified with ramparts and a citadel. 

As I have hinted before, it seems to me, that, as the words and ^ are 
something similar in appearance, amd v sometimes xtsed for ^ ffid vice versa j 
and as Bam! is another name for the city of Balkh. some of these writers, 
who incorrectly make Ballsh, stand a siege of thirty-seven days, may have 
jumbled the w'hole of these words together, and made Bamian out of it. 

It will be noticed that our author, although he gives so many details 
respecting Walkh and other places— strong hill fortresses, sometimes miles in 
girth— [which the pro-Mu gha l historians seem quite uncognkant of, or the 
operations concerning -which they were determined not to notice, and never 
quote], and knew so much about them, makes not the slightest allusion to 
any investment of Balldl, nor to its having submitted to the Mugkals, nor to 
the slaying of its inhabitants by those infidels. Had such happened, so near 
his native place, is it possible he could not have known it ? or that, had he 
been aware of it, he would have concealed il, especially -when there was no 
reason fw doing so ? 

Most of the works jsreviously referred to are exceedingly meagre in their 
details, and there are numerous discrepancies in their accounts, and confusions 
in their dates, respecting the. movements of the Chingiz Khan after the capture 
of Tirmid. The- Tar£ kh -i~Alf! says : “ Having passed the river Amufah at 
the Tirmid ford,, early in 6i8 H,, the Chingiz Khan moved towards Balkh 
[our author’s WalMl], which, after an investment of thirty-seven days, was 
taken by storm, tlie people having resisted obstinately to the last. He gave 
orders for a general massacre of the people of Ballsh because, at Bamiln, his 
grandson, Chaj^atae’s son, had been killed [here is a muddle 1 and so the 
attack on Bamian took place first, after crossing the Oxus- 1 This remark 
sufficiently proves how much some of the historians are at sea. Crossing the 
Oxus*at Tirmid, Balkh would be reached first, and Bamian is some 150 or 
160 miles S.S.E. of it], and, therefore, to avenge his death, the Ch i ngiz Eh a n 
gave orders for a genepd massacre of the people of Bal kh. and all, both young 
and old, perished.” 

P. de la Croix pretends, but does not quote his author here, but, subse- 
quently, quote,? “ Mirconde,” that it was because Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was 
“so favourably received by the people of Bale,” where “he dwelt many 
weeks ” [but near which he never went], that the people were massacred. 

The other version, in which the majority of the works I have been quoting 
agree, is, that, in 617 H. [the end of the year is meant, but, some say, iu the 
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Heaven, and the decree of Fate, Imd oaoje down [upon the 
Musalraans], the son of the Ra*-fe • [Chief] of WalMl came 
Into the camp of the Mu gh als. and he directed and giiidcd 

fisst month of 618 H.], when the Olingiz Etan appeared before BalM, the 
chief ecclesiastics and other personages went forth, to receive him with offer- 
ings for his acceptance, and tendered the submission of the city ; but, as 
Sulja» Jalal-ud-Din was still in existence, and causing tumult and disorder [it 
is here P. de la Croix’s error occurs], the inhabitants were expelled from the 
city into the open country without, and alt massacred to the number of 52,000 
souls, after which, the city of Balkh, “the Tabernacle of Islam,” as it is 
tcrrmed, ** was levelled with the plain in which it stood.” 

The Ra«|at'U|-§afa says, that, “ in the history of Balkh it is stated, that 
the city and its dependent villages— not the city only — ^had attained to such a 
degree of prosperity and populoasness, that it contained no less than. X200 
Jami’ Masjids, and 1400 baths, and that there were some 50,000 Sayyids, 
Mull 5 s, and Maulawfs there [and yet all the inhabitants wefe massacred, and 
the number was 52,000 in all !] .... Of all the lofty and splendid build- 
ings which the city contained, not a vestige was left standing.” .The rest 
agrees with the accounts above given. 

Now, considering that out author is so correct with respect to ]rai-]^an of 
Khurasan, and how most authors have blundered with respect to it, and, as 
he, who was a native of these very parts, was dweHing wiUiin the fortress of 
Tulak at the time, and personally acquainted with several <wf the great chiefs 
he irames, I conceive that what the other Histories I have previously referred 
to speak of as Balki is no other than the great fortress of WalJdl, that their 
Bamfan is his Tal-%fin, and W 5 lf§n, some style it, and “Candahar” of 
others, is his, and Ba>haV:t’s, WSlightan. 

The Masalik wa MamAuk and Ibk-IIaukal certainly tell us that 

T iilfhtr istSn and Bamian are districts of Bal'di,” and that “Bamian is a 
town half as large as Ballch, situated on a hill, and is the only town in the 
district situated on a hill,” hut others tell us [see note ®, page 426] that there 
was no town or city so called, and that the chief place in the Bamfan district 
was RSfif— uul,— or Ra§i(— — but in the History of Timur it is written 
Ar§uf— k-Ay! — an(i is repeatedly mentioned. In his account of the dynasty 
of Bimfibn and Tukjtiaristan, our autho^ never once mentions such a town, 
city, or fortress, but he constantly mentions Balkli, and does so in this 
Section, as well ortWalldl, Walwalij, and Walialltaii, anf’ in this Section, 
also refers to “ the* fortress 6f Bamfan,” wliich, as in some other instances, 
might be correctly rendered, a or the fortress of or in the district of B^fam 
Our author’s '“•foftre.ss of Bamfan” is, doulitless, that which is called by 
modem travellers *“ Goolgooleh,” built upon an isolated rock in the middle of 
the valley, through which runs the river of Bamfan, and near which, in after 
times, a town named after the district sprung up. Excavations in the rocks, as 
may be noticed at page 1058, are by no means peculiar to the well known ones 
near this Bamfan. The great fortre.ss of J^uhak, situated at the extreme eni, of 
a defile on one of the two routes from K 3 bnl to the comparatively modem 
Bammn, is, in my idea, the Walkh of our author. See Saids Defence of 
and note *, page 1058. 

* It was previously stated that the Sarbang, Sam, and the Pahlawan, 
Arsfah, were sent to the fortress of WalJdl, but who the Ra’fs was is not 
mentioned. 
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them by a path by which a aingie light-footed persoiij on 
foot, alone could proceed. In the ridges of that mountain 
[on %vhich the fortress stands] are numerous niches of stone, 
like unto couches and, for the space of three nights and 
days, he continued to take the Mughals and conceal them 
in those niches until a considerable number of men as- 
cended towards the fortress. On the fourth day> at the 
dawn of morning, the enemy raised a shout, and fell with 
their swords upon the band which guarded the gateway of 
the fortress, until they cleared the gateway completely of 
its defenders. The Mu g hal army [now] ascended to the 
place, and martyred the whole of the Musalmans within it, 
and set their hearts at ease respecting that momentous 
affair. 

They [the Mughal leaders] were directed so that they 
proceeded from the height of the fortress of Walkh to the 
foot of the [walls of the] fortress of Ftwar of ^adas,® and 
invested that fortress likewise. 

Victory to the true believers, and destruction to the 
inSdels I 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CmES OF KHURA- 

SAN, AND THE MARTYRDOM OF THEIR INHABITANTS. 

Trustworthy persons relate after this manner, that the 
Cjhingiz Khan had four sons. The eldest of them was 
named Tu^i,* the next younger than he was named 
Cha gh atae. the third was called Uktae, and the fourth, 
who was the youngest of all, was named Tult When the 
Chingiz Khan marched from Mawara-un-Nahr into Khura- 
san> Be despatched Tushi and Cha gh atae. with a large 
army, towards Khwarazm.^ Khifchak. and Turkistan ; and 
Tuli was nominated to proceed, with a numerous army, 
towards the cities of Khurasan ; and Uktae, the Chingiz 
Khan kept near himself. 

In the year 617 H., Tuli turned his face from the [great 

•* Recesses in the hills probably.. 

^ See page 375, note , 

« Which is salso wjdttwr Juj!, using t^e Iran! /. 

r The account of the capture of the capital of Khwarazm will be found in 
the notice of Tiigiji farther on, lie was afterwards to enter Khifohah- 
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camp at the] Pushtah-i-Nu’man towards the city of Marw, 
and took that city, and martyred its inhabitants.® From 

® Our author and all other Musalman and Mu g hal historians must be wrong, 
for does not Col. Malleson, C.S.I., in his “ History ef Afghanistan from the 
E(irliest Times f which some writer in the “Times” has declared “ a marvel 
of accuracy,” tell us at page 113 that “ Chinghiz ” himself took Balkh, Merv, 
Herat, Nishapoi-, and Tus in succession? Our author gives no particulars 
respecting the fall of Marw-i- Sh ah-i-Jahan. one of the most celebrated and 
ancient cities of Khurasan, and therefore I will endeavour to supply them from 
other -writers. After the Chingiz Klian had crossed the Jihun and destroyed 
Balkh, but WalJ^, according to our author and some others, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Kh urasan, and despatched, in 6t8 h., from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tal-kan — between that place and Balldl [which agrees with 
our author’s statement], 80,000 house, computed as one tenth of his whole 
host, under his youngest son, TulJ, with whom he associated Ta gha char, a 
younger brother of the Nu-yan, Karachar, the ancestor of Amir Timur. 
Taghachar. on acount of his having married one of the Chingiz Shan’s 
daughters, is “styled the Giirgan, which is to say, in the Tiirki language, 
son-in-law, and ddmdd in Pensian,” and, therefore, those who have hitherto 
imagined that this is a Chinese title peculiar to, and first used with reference 
to Timur as having married into the family of “ the great Khan,” [but that 
was not the reason] will perceive that, although Amir Timur may have been 
the last to whom that Turk! title was applied, he was certainly not the first. 

When Tuli had proceeded forward a few marches, he detached Taghachar, 
in advance, with 12,000 horse, some .say 10,000, to Nighabur, imagining pro- 
bably, after what had been stated to Jabah [Yhmah] and Swidae [SahSdah], 
as related previously, that that city would be given up at once. The Mughals 
were mistaken, however, for the Majir-ul-Mulk, the Kafx, ’Umr-i-Raji, and 
^iya-ul-Muik, the Zauzani, who had made vast preparations for defending the 
city, had no such intention. Alfi states that the Amir-i-Majlis, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
was tlie governor. They had, among other things, besides catapults and 
balistas, 3000 tir-chai-fch. machines for discharging iron projectiles filled with 
inflammable composition, in shape like a rocket, and naphtha in flasks, and 300 
gbirdrahs [the meaning of gbirarah is varioii.sly given as an iron helmet, and 
also a kind of net, but some sort of projectile must be meant], all of which 
were disposed on the towers and ramparts. On a Wednesday, in the middle 
of Ramadan [December, 1220 A.D.], at dav/n, the Mughals attacked the place, 
and continued the attack for three successive days without intermission, but, 
on the Friday, at the time of midday prayer, a rocket struck Taghachar the 
Gurgah, and killed him. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a Tu^ajar should have been killed at 
Fushanj near Himt, in the first Mugi^al irruption into Kl^urasan, and a 
Taghachar before Nfshabur on the second occasion, but, notwithstanding the 
.similarity of names, the two events are clearly recorded. 

After this reverse, the Nu-yan, Nurka [ the next in command, finding 
it was impossible to obtain possession of Ni^abur, divided his force into two 
bodies, and departed. One took the direction of Sabzwar, and, after assailing 
that place for three days and nights, carried it, and the Mug^ial leader ordered 
a general massacre, and slew 70,000 persons. All this, however, seems 
scarcely possible for 5000 or 6000 men to effect, and the number, evidently, 
has not been truly stated. The other half of' the Mug^jal force moved to Tus, 
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thence he advanced to Nishapur, which, after much fighting, 


captured the fortress of Jand, -which -was near Tus, and likewise massacred the 
inhabitants. In the work entitled “ The Mongols Proper^'' these proceedings, 
under the names “Thus” and “Kuhustan,” are wrongly attributed to Tull 
Ehan, -wiho never went near those places. 

In the meanvyhile Tfili inarched towards Marw, but, before doing so, he 
sent requisitions into the different parts adjacent, which had submitted to the 
yoke, such as Sarakhs, Abiward, and some other towns, to levy men to assist 
in his operations against their fellow-countrymen, so that, besides his army, 
some 70,000 men were brought together. After demolishing some few small 
forts and places on his route, and drawing near Marw, according to tho 
Mughal custom, he despatched a body of 400 horse to reconnoitre. This 
force, having advanced during the night, fell upon an encampment of ilats, or 
nomads, and on making investigation found it was an encampment of SaljS^: 
Turkmans, then preparing to make a raid upon the en-virons of Marw. How 
these Turkmans happened to be there at this time 1 must briefly explain, for 
the details are very long. 

At this period Marw-i-Shah-i-Tahan— a different place from Marw-ar-RSd— 
•Was one of the largest, wealthiest, richest, and most populous cities of Asia [a 
place, or rather that which has taken or stands in its position, which, at this 
moment attracts, and, for some time past, has attracted the serious attention of 
those patriotic Britons, who would not see the hordes of another Chingiz domi- 
naat over Asia and Eastern Europe to the mortal injury of British interests both 
in India— which they do not desire to see “ perish ” — ^d in Europe]. Sfearaf- 
-ud-Din, Muyaffar, who bore the title of Majir-ul-Mulk, was one of the great 
Bien of SuljSn Muhammad, Kliwarazm Shah*s xourt. and carried his head 
very high, because his mother, who had occupied a subordinate position in the 
SullJan’s haram, when she was conferred in marriage on the reputed father, 
who was mafle a mughrif [clerk or accountant in a treasury] on that occasion, 
was said to be pregnant by the Sultan. The son whom she bore, in time, 
rose to a high position, and had been a Wazfr, and il^kim of Marw and its 
dependencies. He had, however, for some re&son, been removed, prior-to the 
Mu ghal invasion, and another person, who bore the title of Baha-ul-Mulk, 
son of Najib-ud-Din, had been appointed in his stead, and the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
gJiaraf-ud-Dii^ Mujfaffar, consequently, returned lO the presence of the 
Sul{am When the Sulj^, dreading lest he might fall into the hands of the 
barbarian Mii ghal s. proceeded towards Mazandaran, he gave directions to *dl 
his Amirs to secure the fortresses of Khurasan, and to Imve them ganjsoned 
and provided with catapults and other war engines, so as to afford protection to 
the people around, while of such places as could offer no opposition the unfor- 
ttmate SultSn recommended the inhabitants to submit to the invaders on their 
appearing, ^ami so save their live% and to trust to the upshot of events. On 
this comm^d being issued, the BahS-ul-Mulk removed all the valuable pro« 
petty and twsasure from Marw to the fortress of 31 ^— the Rau?at-us-§afa, and 
Abh-l-GJiSzl, Bahadur, have Yazar and Yaraz, respectively—whither he him- 
self withdrew, and Mt a Deputy at Marw, while the people, all but those 
whom fate induced to remain, dispersed into various other places. It was at 
this crisis that the Nu-yaas, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], with a 
large army, appeared before it, as already related, and the chief ecclesiastics, 
who had remained behind in Marw, afraid of the Mughals, sent a person to 
those leaders -with presents, and tendered submission. They could not stay to 
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he captured ; and, in order to take vengeance because the 

take possession, and so, contenting themselves with the presents and offerings, 
passed on without molesting Marw. 

At this time, a predatory Turkman chief, named BiiVa, having concerted 
with a body of his clansmen, succeeded, unexpectedly, in throwing himself 
into Marw, and made himself Amir and ^akim, and a great number of the 
Suljan’s soldiery, and Tuiks of those parts, as well as other soldiers of fortune, 
gathered around him, so hostile were they to the Mughals. In the meantime, 
the Majir-ul-Mulk had left the Sul^n in his retreat [Rau?at-u§-Safa says, after 
the Sultan’s death] in one of the islands in the Caspian, and gained the fort of 
§a’lu|: [in Gilan], the seneschal of which, Shams-ud-Din. ’Alt, received him 
with honour and reverence, and rendered him all assistance in his power. 
This enabled the Majir-ul-Mulk to collect a large force of Turks and Tajgiks, 
and he marched to Marw, and took up a position in the garden facing the 
Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the Saddlers. A number of the chiefs of the Mar. 
ghazL who had formerly been in the Majir-ul-MuIk’s service, hearing of his 
arrival, flocked round him with the men of that tribe. Buha> however, would 
not admit the Majir-ul-Mulk, until the latter, by presents and promises, had 
gained over a great number of the inhabitants, who had gone and waited on 
him, and on this accession of strength, one day at noon, boldly proceeded 
towards the city, and entered it without opposition. Bii^ca, out of necessity, 
now went and waited on him, and, wth his followers, was enrolled among the 
rest of the Maj!r-ul-MuIk’s retainers. 

The Majir-ul-Mulk, having now gathered around him followers and fighting 
men to the number of 8000, began to think of something more than a subor- 
dinate position. This raised the ire of the Shaikh-ul-Islam of Marw,, Shams- 
ud-Din, ^arigi, who began intriguing against him with a relative, the ^Cafi of 
Sarakis — which place the Mughals had obtained possession of, and left an 
Intendant at — ^in order, even at the cost of giving up Marw to the Mughals, to 
bring about the Majir-ul-Mulk’s downfall. Some informers brought this to 
the latter’s notice, and he accused the Shai 1 di-id-Islam. who stoutly denied the 
charge. At last, a letter, in his own hand-writing, to the of Sarakhs, in 
reply to one of his own, the bearer having been intercepted by the way — some 
say, a letter of the to him — ^fell into the Maj!r-ul-Mulk’s hands, who at 
once requested the Shaikh-ul-IsIam to visit him. On his arrival, he said z 
“ What news hast thou from Saralglis? and what are its people doing? ” The 
Shai hh replied ! “I have no cognizance of their affairs, and have no informa- 
tion respecting them.” The Majfr-nl-Mulk threw his own letter towards him, 
saying, “There, read that ! ” and, seeing lus own letter, he was utterly con- 
founded. The Majir-ul-Mulk, in a contemptuous maimer, exclaimed, “De- 
part ! ” and the traitor was rLsing to do so when several chiefs closed with Mm, 
and with their daggers slew him, and then, dragging the corpse along by the 
heels, cast it into the market-place, and left it to the dogs, as all traitors to 
their country deserve. 

After this, the Majir-ul-Mulk began to detach troops to harry the vicinity Of 
Sarakhs j and the Baha-ud-MuUc [the Suljan’s governor], hearing of the 
state of affairs,' and the predominance acquired by the Majir-ul-Mulk, came 
forth from the Hi§ar of TaV> and went to the Mughal Amirs in those parts 
[oiur author mentions how numerous bodies of Mugfasds were sent into Shur 
and Gharjistan about tbis*time], acquainted them with the state of affairs, 
and sought to obtain, through them, the charge of the territory of Marw 
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son-in-law of the Oiingiz Khan had been slain at that 


agreeing to pay a certain amount yearly as tribute. His offers were accepteds 
and he wa^ sent to Marw, along with a body of Mu^al troops. Arrived at 
Sh ahristan. the Bahii-ul-Mulk indited a letter to the Majir-ul-Mulk, saying : 
“ Some ill-feeling and distnist existed between us on account of a certain 
office, but that has vanished ; and, as the power of the Mughals is such as 
cannot be coped with, wisdom and foresight alike demand that no other road, 
save that of submission and obedience, should be traversed. At this time 
7000 Mughals and 10,000 levies are on the way to this part along with me, 
and therefore regret and sorrow will follow aught save submission to them.^’ 

When the Majjr-ul-Mii!k received this communication, he became disturbed 
and astounded, in such wise, that his most trusted and confidential followers 
were for at once dispersing and seeking places of security. After a time, 
however, they advised him not to believe this statement of an interested per- 
son and a tmitor, and that to abandon Marw would be an act of great folly. 
The messengers- from the Baha-ul-Mulk were separated .and questioned 
respecting the actual number of troops along with him, and, on their giving 
replies confirming the Baha-uI-Mulk’s statement, the Majfr-ul-Mulk ordered 
both of them to be put to death, and despatched from Marw a body of 2500 
Turk troops of the Sultan of Kh warazm. to drive off the Baha-ul-Mulk and 
his Muglid allies. When the Murals found this, they secured the Baha-ul- 
Miilk, whose own followers now deserted him, and returned towards Tus, 
where they struck off his head. 

The body of Turk cavalry, detached by the Majir-ul-Mulk, pushed on as 
far as Sarakhs j and, on their appearance there, the Musalmans .seized the 
gh ams-ud-Dfn. who had taken offerings to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae 
[Sahiidah], and had assumed the authority there, and made him over to a 
man whose father the had caused to be put to death unjustly, who slew 
him according to the law of retaliation. All noise respecting the Mu gh al 
armies now became suspended— it was the calm preceding the hurricane, how- 
ever— and the Majir-ul-Mulk gave himself up to pleasure and revelry, drinkings 
and other unlawful acts. 

At this juncture, IJitiyar-ud-Din, a Turkman, who wasHiakim of Amuiah, 
came to Marw, and reported that the Mugial forces were coming, that they 
had reached the Amu, and were then investing iigiala’-i-Nau. Although the 
Majfr-ul-Mulk received him with great distinction, nevertheless Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din was hostile to him— on account of his remissness probably, at such a 
crisis — and he went and took up his quarters with the Turkmans. Soon after 800 
Mugital horsemen came in search of Ikhtijrar-ud-Dfn, and threw themselves 
upon the Turkmans. At this juncture, Shaikh Sian, and Ag^iil, the Hajib, 
who arrived with 2000 men from the side of j^warazm, laid an ambuscade for 
the Mughals. slew the greater part of them, and took sixty of them captive, 
w'ho were paraded about Marw, and then put to a cruel death. 

Sh aikh Khan, and the ^^jib, Aghul, made no stay, and retired to the 
Da§ht-i-SbiUrz, upon which the Turkmans chose Ikhtiyar-ud-Din as their 
head and ruler, entered into a covenant with him, left tire service of the 
Majir-ul-Mulk, and contemplated taking the city out of his hands. He, how- 
ever, got information of it, and prepared to defeat their design, upon which 
they, being hopeless of surprising Marw, went and pitched their camp on 
the banks of the river of Marw. They then began to plunder the villages 
around, and the suburbs of the dty, up to its very walls, and to appropriate 
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place, he martyred every person in Nfshapur, desolated it, 

everything they could lay their hands upon. In the meantime, Tull Khan. 
having drawn a levy of 70,000 men from Saraiis, Nisa, Abfward, and 
other towns of Hiurasan. which liad submitted to the Mughal yohe, and 
incorporated them into his anny, moved towards Marw. 

Having arrived in the vicinity, he sent in advance — so say the pro-Mu|^ai 
historians — a body of 400 horse^ — much more probably 4000 — to reconnoitre, so 
that, in the night, they reached the banks of the Marw river, close to the^els 
of the Turkmans, and there they halted. There were 12,000 men there as- 
sembled for tire purpose of making a raid in the vicinity of the city ; and, in that 
dark night, each detachment of Turkmans, as they came up, totally unsuspecting 
the presence of such foes, rvere attacked unawares, in detail, and slaughtered j 
and, during that night, the Mugfeils destroyed the whole of the 12,000 Turk- 
mans, and Ikh tiyar-ud-Din is also said to have been killed. Now if the former 
only numbered 400 men, each man must have Mlled thirty on the average, and 
this they could scarcely have accomplished in the time, even had the Turkmans 
Iain down quietly to be butchered like sheep, which they probably did not do. 
The whole 12,000 must have come by precisely the same road, just at the pro- 
pitious time, and when the 400 MugJials had just finished the preceding de- 
tachment ; and of course, in the stilly night, the cries and shouts, groans and 
screams, and the clash of arms could not be heard, and close to their MlcIs too. 
All this is gross exaggeration, although contained in the Jahan-KugJiae, the 
Rau?at-u?-§afa, and several other pro-Mughal works. Having thus broken 
the back of their strength, the Mugjials, next day, made for the encampments 
where were the families of the Turkmans, and early in the morning fell upon 
them and slew the whole — with the exception of some, who, while the slaughter 
was going on, threw themselves into the river of Marw, hoping to escape, and 
perished — male and female, young and old — who were butchered, to the number 
of 70,000 souls ! Now, at this rate of 400 men, eaci individual Mughal 
must, on the average, have killed, during the night and following day, just 
230 sotils, which is as incredible as it is ridiculous to expect any sane person to 
believe it, and, even assuming that these barbarian butchers numbered 4000, 
each one must have slain, on the average, thirty-two persons. Taking the 
fighting men at 12,000, and the average number of each family at from five to 
six persons, each furnishing one fighting man, 70,000 is not beyond the mark. 
The Mugials captured likewise 60,000 quadrupeds — oxen and camels— besides 
innumerable sheep, and proceeded to join Tfili’s camp. 

This account reads like a page out of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s work, or a leaf 
from the annals of the “Christian” and “knightly warfare” in Asia Minor 
and European Turkey in 1878 ; the Turkmans of that day, like the Turkmans 
of this, were treated a la Kaufmann, and the whole proceedings were carried 
out in true “ Circassian style.” I would observe here, however, with respect 
to some sti-ange theories respecting the origin of the name “ Tuekomen,” in 
the “ Geographical Magazine^' for 1875, 'fS** there would be some 

difficulty to find such a word in any oriental writer whosoever. 

The day after this fearful slaughter, which is said to have taken place on the 
1st of Muharram [which must be an error for the ilth or 21st, as Tfili was 
only despatched early in that month], 618 H. [2Sth February, 1221 A.K.], Tuli 
with his army arrived, and took up a position opposite the Shahristanah 
Gateway, which is mentioned in the Masalik wa MamaOk " as situated 
near the great masjid, and commenced to assail the place. The Majfr-ul- 
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razed the waiis of the city, and, having had a pair of oxen 


Mulk, who had made great preparations for- its defence, distributed his trea- 
sures liberally among the troops, and used to send forth large bodies of men to 
make sallies upon the Mugjtals, in such wise, that, on the first day, in the course 
of one hour, more than jooo Mug^als were slain. Here it will be remarked how 
large bodies of Turks and Tajzfks only kill looo Murals, in about the time 
that 400 Mugkals, by the writer’s account, would cut up a whole host. 

At this show of resistance, Tfilf, next day, attacked the place in person, at 
the head of 22,000 Mughals— but the Rau5at-u§-§afa says, an army in num- 
bers beyond all computation—and inflicted great slaughter on the defenders ; 
and, in this manner, from mom to eve, for a period of twenty-two days, the 
fighting went on. The Tarikll-i-Jahan-gfr, il^Iabib-us-Siyar, and Jahan,, 
Kushde, say the fighting only lasted for seven days, and that on the eig]\th 
the Majir-ul-Mulk sent to beg for quarter, but this statement is much the same 
as that of the 400 horsemen slaughtering 12,000 Turkman soldiers and 70,000 
of their people. 

In the meantime, the vast population of Marw became reduced to great 
straits, and began to say among themselves, that there was.no hope of resisting 
the MugVIs. Besides this, many persons from BalMi, Samrli?and, Bukhara. 
Khwarazm, and other places captured by the Mu^ials, had taken shelter in 
Marw ; and these fugitives persuaded the Marwazis that the city must surely be 
captured at last, and that it was better to seek an accommodation, and thus 
prevent the shetlding of torrents of Musalman blood. On the twenty-third day, 
therefore, the Majfr-ul-Mulk was prevailed upon to despatch the Imam, 
Janal-ud-Din, the chief ecclesiastic, who, attended by a body of the priest- 
hood, came out of Marw, and sought the presence of Tult Khan. After pre- 
senting befitting psh-k ash, the Imam offered, if the conqueror would promise 
to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and not destroy the city, to pay a ransom 
of 200, cxx) iifiars, 30,000 ^ar-wars of grain, 100,000 ambling horses, and 100 
HindQ and Turk slaves, to receive a Mu gha l Shahnah or Intendant, and pay 
yearly taxes into the Elian’s treasury. Tuli accepted these offers, a dress qf 
honour was conferrM upon .the Imam and those with him, and he was sent 
hack to the city with that ^an’s reply. The next day, the Majir-uI-MuIk, 
attended by ten of his principal officers, placing faith in the word of a Mug 3 ial 
prince, and taking with him valuable offerings of all descriptions, came out of 
Marw, and proceeded to the audience tent of Tuli Sh.an. On his reaching 
the entrance, he was stopped by the Amirs of Tult— the matter, of course, 
had been previously arranged — and he was required to give an assignment of 
300 ^ar^wars — each computed at an ass’s load — of dinars as an offering to the 
Badghah- 2 adah [Tuli Hianl and another ioo,(XX) dinars for themselves, on 
tlie wealthy people of the city, on which they would obtain from Tuli Khan a 
written deed of security for the lives of the inhabitants j and this they swore 
most solemnly to observe according to the rites of their belief. Willing to save 
the people, and again trusting the perfidious Mughals, the Majir-ul-Mulk, at once, 
gave an assignment on 100 great merchants of the city; and sent a person of his 
own, with a party of MugJials, to receive the amount. The Mughals went and 
brought back with them the pereons named, and, with the aid of the rack and other 
tortures, succeeded in extorting the money ; and, besides these unfortunates, 
nearly jo,ooo other persons were tortured to death. After this, the Majir-ul- 
Mulk was iputilated by having his eats, nose, and lips cut off-~the fashion of the 
“ Sag-lab” Montenegrin and Bulgarian “heroes ” of the present day— and then 
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yoked [to a plough], he had them driven over [the area on 

put to death. Orders were then issued by this fiend in human form to destroy 
the city, and mjissacre the inhabitants. The Mug^als poured in, and con- 
tinued to expel the inhabitants, whom they drove out into the plain. Four 
days were occupied in separating the males from the females, and then, after 
the selection of a few young females for captivity, and about 400 artisans, the 
whole of the remainder were butchered, and not a soul was left alive. 

By the generality of writers it is said, that some 300 or 400 victims fell to 
the share of each Mughal butdier ; and, although the number seems incre- 
dible, when we consider that the people of other cities were fugitives at Marw, 
and that the inhabitants of tbe towns and villages near had taken shelter within 
the walls, it is, doubtless correct. The Sayyid, ’Izz-ud-Din of Nisa, and a 
number of clerks, were occupied during .thirteen days and nights in recording 
the number of the slain, and the number, without accounting such as it was 
impossible to recognize, belonging to the city and neighbouring villages alone, 
it is said, amounted to a little over 1,300,000 souls. See page 2S1. 

After this, the walls and defences of this great city, after it had been 
thoroughly sacked, were demolished, and in such wise “that scarce a trace of 
it was left ; and for a period of two hundred and nine years its desolation was 
such that its site did not aiford sufficient shade for a wild beast,” after which, 
in 812 H., through the favour of Suljan gJ^h-Ruish, the son of Amir Timur, 
the Gur^n, the city was rebuilt 

Tuli Slim now bent his steps towards Nigjhabur ; and, according to the 
Jahan-KusJiae, when he had proceeded two marches on his way, fearing, pro- 
bably, that enough blood had not been shed, with the instinct of a fiend, sent 
back a body ot 2000 horse to slay all who might have crept out of holes and 
comers since his departmre ; and about 10,000 persons more were, in this wise, 
massacred. The j^rikh-i-Jahaa-gir, however, .states that, after sacking 
Marw, Tuli Khan nominated the Amir, Ziya-ud-Dtn, ’All, one of its great 
men, who had been spared because he had retired previously from public life, 
and was dwelling in seclusion, to proceed thither, and remain there as governor 
of the desolated city and its dependencies, along with a Mug 3 W Darogiiah or 
Overseer, named Barmas — also styled BSrmas and Barmias— over such of thd 
inhabitants as might, from holes and comers, and other places of concealment, 
return to the city. 

After the departure of the Mu|^al army towards Nighabur, about 5000 
fugitives once more assembled, but their cup of misery was not yet full. A 
body of Mugjials, who subsequently arrived there on their way to join Tulf , 
desired to have their share of slaughter, and so they required that every person 
in the place should bring out a skirt full of grain for them. By this stratagem 
all who did so were massacred j and this same detachment slew all they met 
with on the road to Nighabur. Soon after another body of Mugjials, who had 
separated from the Nu-yan Jabah pfamah] arrived, and they^also put to death 
all who chanced to come in their way. 

There was still more misfortune in store for Marw. Some time after, an 
outbreak of Musalmans against the Mughals took place at Sarakhs. and the 
Amir, Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alf, set out to suppress it, and the Mugiial, Barmas, or 
Barmias, the Overseer, moved outside Marw, with his followHig, taking with 
him the artificers and mechanics of the place, with the object, in case of need, 
of refiling to Bukhara. Those left within Marw imagined that he had heard 
news of Ae Sidpln, Jalal-ud-Din’s arrival, and that he was preparing to fly. 

3 u 





which] the city [stood], in such wise that not a vestige of 
the buildings thereof remained.® Having finished with 

They accordingly rose, and began to express their joy thereat by beating 
drams., Bannas came to the gate, and requested the chief men remaining 
among the inhabitants to attend him, but no one obeyed, on which he had all 
such as he met with outside slaughtered, and then retired hastily towards 
Bu kh ara. 

Amtr Ziya-ud-Din, ’Ali, returned soon after, and set about repairing the 
walls and the citadel ; and people assembled around him from the vicinity, and 
other more distant places, but an officer of the late Sultan's, the Pahlawan 
Nush-Tigfn — called Kusli-Tigin by some — had gathered a considerable fob 
lowing under his standard, and arrived before Marvv, and invested it. Ziya- 
ud-Dfn, ’Ali, finding it impossible to remain, succeeded, by stealth, in leaving 
tlie city with his Mughal party, as the investment was but partial, took to 
flight, and entered the fort of Murghah. Nush-Tigin now set to work to 
repair some part of the city, and to cultivate the land, but a faction secretly 
communicated with Ziya-nd-Din, ’Alt, and incited him to return. He did so, 
and appeared with a force, and took up a position before the place. Nush- 
Tigin sent a body of his followers, who took Amfr Ziya-ud-Din, ’All, and 
brought him before him, who, finding that he himself must perish or Ziya-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, he had him pul to death ; and, with a heart at ease, .set about his 
restoration of the city, and putting it in a state of defence. Three or four 
days only elapsed when a body of 2000 Mughal horse, on their way to join tlie 
Nu-yan, Fih:u, finding liow matters stood, one half went away on their duty, as 
ordered previously, leaving the remainder to watch the place. News was then 
despatched to Nakhshab, to the Mughal officers there stationed, acquainting 
them with the assemblage of a number of people at Marw again ; and, after five 
days, two chiefs, Turbae [Turtae?] and Ak Malik [a Musalman Turk — it' was 
Mu gha l policy to employ MugJials and Musalmans in concert], with a body of 
5000 Mughals, appeared, w’ho penetrated into the city, and are said to have 
slain 100,000 people more [more likely 10,000], who had ag^in assembled 
there, the different quarters of the city having bden assigned to different 
detachments of this force for the purpose of hunting up and destroying all 
whom they could find. Turbae [Turtae], with the principal part of the 
Mui^als, then departed, but A^ Malik was left behind to search for other 
victims supposed to be in hiding. Every stratagem that was conceivable was 
adopted to draw them forth; and the last one, which was but too successful, 
was, that one of the party, a Musalman of Nakhshab, was made to pronounce 
the call to prayer, upon which welcome sound the poor wretches issued forth 
from holes and cellars to be put to the svsford, and in such wise that but twelve 
persons— .some say only y&wr— and no more, u'ere left alive in Marw, and 
these, according to the Rauzat-u§-Safa, were Hindus ! 

* Having left Amir Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alf, in charge of what remained of 
Marw, Tiili moved towards Nighabur, in order, says Alfi, “ to avenge the 
Gurgan, Taghachar, previously killed in Khurasan. ” In advance, he 
despatched a great part of his army with the war engines and materials for 
carrying on a siege ; and, although Nigljabur is situated in a stony tract of 
country, nevertheless, he brought along with him, from a distance of several 
marches, so many loads of stonfe that they lay in great heaps all round the 
place. Not a tithe of them were used, for the inhabitants, perceiving the 
hand of the Almighty in -what was taking place, and that tliis was a fresh 
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them [the inhabitants], and the city, and territory, Tult 

army, greater in magnitude Ihan the previous one, notwithstanding the vast 
prepaCrations they had made for defence, as previously nanated, became dis- 
heartened, and so no other remedy remained than to despatch the Kayd-i- 
Mamaiik, Rnkn-ud-Din, ’All, son of Ibrahim, to the presence of Tult On. 
reaching his quarters, which was a considerable distance from the place, the 
l^a?i besought security for the lives of the inhabitants, and tendered submission 
and payment of tribute, but all was of no avail, and he was dismissed. On 
Wednesday, the I2th [in some, the and] of §afar, 6i8 H., early in the morn- 
ing, the attack commenced, and was persisted in until the afternoon of the 
Friday, during which time, also, the Mughals had dammed up the water in 
the ditch in several places, so as to cause breaches in the walls. They then 
renewed the attack on all sides with greater vigour than before, and effected a 
lodgment on the top of the walls, vrhere they were as bravely resisted ; but the 
defenders were being gradually forced back. A lodgment had also been 
effected near the Sljer-ban gate; and, during the Friday night, the walls and 
bastions became crowded with Mughals. On the following day they poured 
in through the gates, and began their work of plunder and massacre, while the 
people were still resisting at every favourable point. The Mughals made 
search for the Majir-ud-Dfn [the FaMir-uI-Mulk, Ni^am-ud-Dm, probably. 
See note page 990, para. 1 1], and at lasf dragged him forth, and he, to 
make them put him sjpeedily out of pain, was reviling and defying them, and 
they put him to death in the basest manner jmssible. Alff says the defence 
was carried on for eight days, during which great numbers perished on both 
sides, and, on the ninth day, the city was taken by assault. 

The remainder of the inhabitants were now, as customary, driven out into 
the open country outside the city and slaughtered ; for it was directed, in order 
to avenge the death of the Gurgan, Tagiiagliar, that Nishabur should be 
utterly destroyed, and no living creature, not even a dog or cat, was to be left 
alive. The daughter of the Chingiz Khan, the Khatun of Taghasiiar, with 
her own followers, afterwards [not before. The idea of her “leading the 
avenging force at the head of 10,000 men,” as stated in the ** Mongols Proper^* 
is as absurd as the idea of “ cutting off all the heads, and making separate heaps 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads ”] entered the place, and caused all that 
could be found, and any who might have crept out of concealment, to be 
slaughtered. , Only forty — not so raany'as four hundred-— who were mechanics 
and artisans, were allowed to escape, and they were carried off to Turkistan j 
and in the time of Amir Timur their descendants were still dwelling there. 
The walls, towers, and all the buildings of Nigiabur were thrown down, and for 
seven days and nights the water of the neighbouring river, which had been 
dammed up for the purpose, was made to run over it, so as to sap whatever 
buildings remained— the greater number of houses were probably built of 
unbumt bricks — and bullocks and ploughs were brought, and its site was soivn 
with barley, and the Mu^al horses [some of them?] fed with it when it 
sprang up. One Mughal officer and four TajstkSVere left there to slay any 
persons who might have escaped the general massacre I 

It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Khurasam quoted by some of my authorities, 
that it took twelve days to number the sli^, and that, without enumerating 
women and children, and such as could not be accounted fOr, the number 
recorded was 1,747,000 souls. With respect to this immense, and almost 
incredible, number of persons said to have been butchered by the Mughal 
3 U 2 
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advanced towards Hirat,‘ and pitched his camp before the 

barbarians, we must understanil that the people of the open coimtiy always 
sought shelter within the walled cities and towns. This fact, no doubt, tended 
to hamper their garrisons, and, from the quantity of food required for their 
subsistence, caused the eai’ly surrender of many very strong places that, other- 
wi.^e, would have held out like the fortresses of Ghur and Gharjistan, as our 
author so graphically relates farther on. 

* The next movement of Tiili Khan was against Hirat. On reaching the 
verd.ant plain of Shabartu near that city, lie despatched an agent, named Zan- 
bur, demanding that the Amir who was governor on the part of Sultan Jalal- 
luI-Dfn, and the ipizt, the Khatib, and chief men of the city of Hirat, should 
come out and wait on him, and submit to the MugJial sovereign, and secure 
protection for their lives and property, lest the fate of Marw .and Nfshabur 
might be theirs alsa The governor, Amtr gljams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Juzjani, and other Maliks therein, on hearing of the advance of the Mughals, 
had prepared to make a determined resistance, and all the approaches and 
defences weye strongly guarded. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir. Rau5at«u?-Safa, and 
IJafig Abru, state, that there were ioo,ooo troops at that time in Hirat, but this 
is mere exaggeration for the glorification of the Mughals, as the sequel .shows 
the contrary to have been the fact, but there certainly was a strong force there. 
When the envoy from Tfdf Khan appeai'ed before Amir §haniSrud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, and delivered his message, he forthwith ordered him to be put to 
death, saying at the .same time : “ Let not that day come for me to bo .subject to 
Mughal and Tattar infidels while breath remains in any body I” Next day, 
when intimation re.ached TCili of the late of his envoy, he was greatly enraged, 
arid directed the troops to take up positions round about the city, and to .slay 
every Harawi Tajzik they could meet with. 

Flit a period of seven days Malik §hams-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, opposed 
the Mughals with great valour, and inflicted heavy loss upon them, among 
those killed being several of the principal Amirs, and 1700 others of lesser note, 
besides common men. On the eighth day Tfdi led the Mughals in person to 
the attack, and Malik Sliams-ud'Din, Muhammad, .sallied, out, at the head of 
a large force, to encounter him, and an engagement ensued wliich was carried 
on with great obstinacy. Tlie Mugisals were so severely handled at last, that 
they were nearly giving way, when an arrow struck Malik Shams-ud-Din. 
MuliS'mmad, and he fell from his horse, and thep and there expired. 

His* fall caused division within the city, and the people became separated 
into two parties — those who were devotedly loyal to SuMn JalM-ud-Din, and 
the soldiery, who were for vigorous resistance to the last, while the civi- 
lians, such as the 1 and the ecclesiastics, the priesthood holding grants of 
land, and those to whom trade and their own selfish interests were all and 
everything, and patriotism nothing, who were for accommodation ; and it will 
be noticed that, throughout these misfortunes, such persons invariably caused 
resistance to be abandoned, or they betrayed their people and their sovereign’s 
interest for their own ends. 

In the meantime, Tfilt ]Sian, who had taken a great fancy to Hirat, and 
liked its climate and situation, did not wish to desolate it like other cities [and 
who, doubtless, had information of the state of affairs within, and the resistance 
likely to be offered], and whose ranks had been thinned, and were then drawn 
up facing the I irtizi — some say Fiyuz-abad— gateway, which, according to the 
“Masalik wa v^the most flourishing quarter of Hirat, rode 

forward on the ninth, day, 200 horse, to the edge of the ditch, and 
requested a parley. 'Then, removing his head-dress [some say helmet, others 
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gate of that city, and the attack began, and catapults were 
placed in position in every direction.® 

turban, but neither correctly], he called out ; “ O ! men of Hirat ! know ye 
that I am Tulf, the son of the dtingiz Khan ; and, if ye desire to save your lives, 
and those of your women and children, from the hands of the Mughais. cease 
from all further resistance, and submit, and I will agree that ye pay into my 
coffers one-half the amount of taxes [AlfS says, “ the same amount to iny de- 
puties^’] ye have been paying to your Sultans.” These words he accompanied 
with most solemn oaths and promises, that no injury should befall them, if they 
ceased fighting and opened the gates. Hearing these words from the mouth 
of Tiili Khan himself, it was agreed to submit to his authority. This is what, 
in the '■^Mongols Proper.^' becomes “ it offered to capitulate.” 

In the first place, ’Izz-ud-Dfn, the Harawt; who, by command of the Sultan, 
ivas the MuVaddam, or Provost of the guild of weavers and manufactories— with 
100 persons of his craft, each bearing nine pieces [the Mughal fortunate number] 
of silks of various kinds, and of great price, for which Hirat %vas famous— -it 
still is for a kind styled proceeded to the presence of Tulf, and after 

them followed the chief officials and men of the city. They were all well received ; 
but, as though it were impossible for a Mughal to keep his plighted word, 12,000 
persons, the soldiers and dependants of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, were massacred 
to a man, but to the other inhabitants, whom they had defended and for whom 
they had shed their blood, no further molestation was offered, and the Mughnls 
acquirai vast booty.- Misery enough was, however, in store for the Harawfs. 

After the surrender, Amir Abu.-Bikr-i-Marag]iani [see note on the Kurat 
dynasty, farther on] was left there as Governor of Hirat and its dependencies, 
and a Mughal, named Mangatae, also wriitten Mangatue and Mangiie, a 
favourite attendant of Tuli's, was left with him as Shahnah or Intendant. ILe 
fonner set about remedying the distracted state of affairs, ruled justly, and 
endeavoured to restore the province to its former prosperity, and put the city 
in repair. Tull Khan, according to his father’s commands, set out [Alfi says, 
in 609 R.. = 619 H., but this is not correct: it w-as 61S H.] on his return eight 
clays after the surrender, and joined the jChingiz Khan in his camp near Tai- 
wan of Kljufasan, which he had not yet taken. 

During this expedition imder Tiili Kh an, besides Marw, NigJjabur, Hirat, 
Tus, and Sabzwar, other cities and towns and their dependencies, such as 
Jajurm, Nisa, Abiwarcl, Saraklis, Khowaf, and other places in ISb,unisan, fell 
under the yoke of the Miighals, which is referred to in the metrical .account of 
the Mughals before noticed, in the following words, “than wliicli,” as an 
author says, “the Part tongue furnishes no terms more forcibly expressing the 
fearful calamities caused by the MugJjals,” referring to the words contained in 
the first line of the second couplet ; — 

A) AJ _) j j 

“ In three months, the woricbseizing Trdi 
Captured these all to the gate of Slstan, 

He razed and he slew, and he swept and he clutched ; 

Not a Iverson remained, neither great nor small.” 

Whilst these events were happening at Hirat, Sultan Jalal-ud-l)fn had upon 
several occasions overthrown the Mugjials, as related under the reign of thai 
hero, at page 28S, and note mul farther on. 

2 Those who consider the Muscov a [amh Hiay take lesson from these 
identical places — Marw and Hirat- 
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Malik Sh[ams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Jurjani, and 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, the JuzjsLnt,^ and other Amirs who 
were within the city, made preparations for resistance ; but 
trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the stone of every catapult, which they used to discharge 
from the city in the direction of the Mughal camp, used to 
go into the air, and again descend into the city. 

The city of Hirat which Sultan Mujhammad, Khwarazm 
Sjiah, sat down before, and, before which, he carried on 
hostilities for a period of eleven months '* before it was 
surrendered to him, the Mughals took up a position before, 
and, in the space of eight months, they captured that place 
which [in strength] was the barrier of Sikandar, and mar- 
tyred the whole of the inhabitants [with few exceptions]. 
Persons, whose statements are to be depended upon, relate, 
that, in one quarter [part] of the city, 600, OCX) martyrs were 
counted. According to this proportion, in the whole four 
quarters of the city, twenty-four /al’s [2,400,000 !] Musal- 
mans were martyred. May the Almighty reward them I ® 

When Tull came to. the determination of returning, he 
set at liberty some of those captives, and gave them a 
Shahnah [Intendant] and left him there, and commanded 
him to restore the city. 

Anecdote. 

An anecdote,® worthy of insertion here, is related, as re- 
ferring to the occurrences which happened at the period in 

® The other is styled Kazwml in one or two copies, but Juzjani may be the 
most correct after all. The Rau5at-u9-Safa also has Juzjani. 

* See page 259, and note 

* Our author has fallen into complete confusion, and has here entered the 
events of the second siege, while, in his account of the latter, at page 1048, he 
has introduced some events belonging to the former siege. The greater part of 
this paragraph and the next relates to the second siege with which TCili Khan 
had nothing to do. 

« This anecdote refers to the attack on Hirat by Tfill Khan, the particulars 
of which have just been given. It has been stolen by the author of tlie Rauzat- 
U9-Safa without acknowledgment, indeed he pretends — such is, too often, the 
conduct of some unprincipled writers — ^to have obtained it from the Kazi, 
from whose lips our author heard it, and merely says : “/<? is stated by the 
Kazi of Ghuriistan,** and then uses our author’s own words, without acknow- 
ledgment. Such pirates, after they have pilfered from another’s ^^•itings, 
generally turn round and abuse him. 
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question. In the year 622 H., the author of this TabaKAt, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the servant of the Sultan’s dynasty, 
had occasion to undertake a journey, on a mission from 
Ghur towards the Kuhistan, at the request of the august 
Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Mara- 
ghan!^— may he rest in peace Ir— for the adjustment of the 
route of karwans [of merchants and travellers], and the 
tranquillity of this territory. When he [the author] reached 
the city of Ka’m, he there saw an Imam, one of the great 
men of Khurasan, whom they were wont to style Kazi 
Wah!d-ud-Din, the Bushanji [of Bushanj or Fushanj] — the 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! That Imam related 
[saying], “ In the disaster of Hirat I was present in that 
city; and, every day, in conjunction with the Ghazis 
[holy-warriors], its defenders, I used to don arms and 
armour, and proceed to the top of the ramparts, and view 
the multitude of the forces. One day, I was at the top of 
the ramparts of the city of Hirat while the fight and tumult 
was going on, in full panoply, with helmet and cuirass, be- 
sides other things, when, suddenly, I missed my footing 
from the top of the walls, and fell down towards the ditch, 
and, like unto a stone or a ball, I went rolling down the 
face of the khdk-rez^ whilst 50,000 men, Mughals and 
Musalman renegades, with arrows fitted to their bows, and 
with stones, were aiming at me, until, roiling over and over, 
I fell into the midst of the infidels, and was made prisoner 
by a body of men who, in making the attack, had come to 
the foot of the parapet, and the face of the khdk-reZy and 
descended into the ditch. This mischance happened to me 
at a point facing which TulJ, son of the Chingiz Khan, had 
had a tent pitched, at the edge of the ditch, and the 
Mughal troops were fighting under his personal observa- 
tion. Although I came rolling down the face of the Mdk-rez 
a distance of about twenty [ells], until I descended into 
the abyss of the ditch, which was iotty gas more,® Almighty 

7 A well-known race or family, one of whom — AbQ-Bikr-i-Maragiiani — was 
left by Tuli EMn as governor of the city and its dependepcies, along with 
Mangatae, the Mughal Intendant, See the. note on the Kurat Dynasty, under 
the account of the downfall of the Mulahidah, farther on. 

8 An artificial mound, surrounding HirSt, and fonning its chief strength. 
See following note, 

8 The description of modern Hirat will give some faint idea of what it was 
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God shielded me under his protection so that I experienced 
no wound, neither did any of my members sustain any huit 

or fracture whatever. _ ^ 4. 

When I came to the ground he [Tuli] caused a party to 
run up with speed, telling them : ‘Bring ye that person 
alive, and do not harm him in the least. When, m ac- 
cordance with that command, they conducted me to the 
presence of Tull, he looked at me scarchingly, and gave 
orders to them, saying : ‘ See whether he has received any 
hurt • ’ and, as there was none, he said to nae : What 
person art thou— of the race of Adam, or a pari, a demon, 
or an angel, or dost thou hold a charm bearing the names 
of the Ulugh Tmgri ? ' Speak truly, how it is.’ I bowed 
my face to the ground and replied : ‘ I am an unfortunate 
man of the learned class, and one of those who blesses 
or prays ; but I had one thing with me.’ He said : 
‘What hadst thou with thee.?’ I bowed my head to the 
ground, and replied: ‘The sight of a sovereign like thee 
had fallen upon me, and through the felicity thereof, I re- 
mained in safety.’ This reply was favourably received by 
Tuli. and he looked upon me with favourable eyes, and 
remarked, saying : ‘This person is a sagacious man, and a 
wise, and maybe qualified for the service of the Qimgiz 
I^an. It is necessary that ye take care of him m order 
that he may be conducted to his presence and he com- 
manded so that they made me over to the cate of one of 

the respected Mughals. _ 

“ After Tull had completed the conquest of the cities and 
districts of Khurasan, he took me along with him to the 
Qiingiz Khan’s presence,^ and related the story [to him], 
and in the Chingiz Khan’s service I found great favour. 
I was constantly in attendance at his threshold, and he 
used continually to inquire of me the traditions of the pro- 
phets, and concerning the sovereigns of ’Ajam, and the 

in it.s strength and glory at the period in question. It is entirely enclosed by 
an artificial mound of earth between fifiy and sixty feet in height, at the present 
time, the. walls rising about thirty feet above. This mound slopes clown from 
the base of the rampart, at an angle of about forty or forty-five degrees, and at 

the bQttom of the mound is a deep wet ditch thirty feet wide. 

1 The Great Spirit — God. 

» Before Tal-V^ of Khura^n. which the Chingiz Sian had not yet suc- 
■ ceeded in capturing. .See ipoS, and note *. 
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kings of the past ; and would inquire : * Did Muhammad 
(on whom be peace !), foretell aught respecting my rise and 
sway ? ’ I used to relate to him the traditions [of the 
Prophet] which they have related respecting the irruption 
of the Turk;® “and he used to say: ‘My heart bears 
evidence that thou speakest the truth/ until one day, 
during conversation, he said to me : ‘ A -mighty name will 
remain behind me in the world through taking vengeance 
upon Muhammad, the Aghri ’ — that is to say, he used to 
call Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, by this term, 
and, in the Turk! language, aghri ^ signifies a robber — and 
this expression he would greatly make use of and say:- — 
‘ ]&warazm Skah was not a monarch : he was a robber. 
Had he been a monarch he would not have slain my 
envoys and traders who had come to Utrar, for kings 
should not slay ambassadors.' In short, when he inquired 
of me, ‘ Will not a mighty name remain behind me ' 
I bowed my face to the ground, and said : ‘ If the Khan 
will promise the safety of my life, I will make a remark/ 
He replied : -I have promised thee its security/ I said: 
‘ A name continues to endure where there are people, but 
how will a name endure when the Khan’s servants martyr 
all the people and massacre them, for who will remain 
to tell the tale ? ’ When I finished this sentence, the 
Chingiz Khan dashed the bow and arrow which he had in 
his hand upon the ground, and became exceeding en- 
raged, and turned his face away from me, and his back 
towards me. When I beheld the effects of rage upon his 
impious brow, I washed my hands of life, and gave up all 
hope of existence. I made sure to myself that the time of 
my departure was come, and that I should leave the world 
from the blow of the sword of this accursed one. 

" After a minute had passed away, he turned his face 
towards me again, and said : ‘ I used to consider thee a 
sagacious and prudent man, but, from this speech of thine, 

* Here again is another, proof of what I have stated in my account of the 
descent of the Turks 'and of the i-majs of Tattar -and Mug^l. Had the I, 
incorrectly, said by mistake, “the outbreak of the 'ntUtrs,” the fitingiz IQian 
would, no doubi, haVe taken it as an insult, but he was a Turk of the Mu gha l 
i-malc- See note 2, page 869, and paiu. ai page 875. 

* In some copies “the Mughalt’^ The Printed Text has — a ghi pi, 
but all others are as above. 
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it has become evident to me that thou dost not possess 
complete understanding, and that thy comprehension is 
but small. There are many kings in the world, and, where- 
ever the hoofs of the horses of Muhammad, the Aghri, 
have reached, there I will carry slaughter and cause devas- 
tation. The remaining people who are in other parts of 
the world, and the sovereigns of other kingdoms that are, 
they will relate my history.’ No favour on the part of the 
Oiingiz Khan remained to me, and it came about that I 
was distant from his presence; and I fled from the Mughal 
army, and made my escape, and returned thanks and praise 
unto Almighty God for the same.” 


ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITIES WHICH BEFELL THE 
TERRITORY OF KHURASAN THE SECOND TIME. 

After Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barm, Khwarazm Shah, 
overthrew the army of Mughals, on the confines of BarwSn, 
between Bamian and Ghazntn.^ several times, and the 
Qb>ingiz Khan turned his face towards Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mang-barni, abd advanced towards the river of Sind, and 
the news of these victories [of the Sultan] reached all the 
cities of Khurasan, in every city and town wherever the 
Mughal Shahnahs [Intendants] were stationed, the people 
thereof despatched the whole of them to hell,® and in every 
place a predominant person arose. After the Chingiz 
Khan defeated Sultan Jalal-ud-Din on the banks of the 
river of Sind, he despatched the Bahadur, Sha’ur.^ along 
with Uktae [his son] to Ghaznln, so that they destroyed 

* This shows, were any proof wanting^ that our author did not refer to the 
narrow Parwan valley, north of Kabul, but to a locality much farther south-west. 

The author of the Rau?at-us-§afa here repeats what he has slated several 
times before, in other places, that it is Barwan, a place between Qiiaznin and 
Bamian. As I have said before, the situation of Barwan was near the sources 
of the Lohgar river. .See note «, page 288, note *, page 1008, and note ®, 
page 1016. 

® It was this that caused the second siege, and the utter desolation of 
Hirat, the Hiraiis having slain the Mughal ghahuah and the Musalman 
governor, the Mart^ihanf. Here again it will be observed that there is no 
mention either of Bamian or of its long siege. 

7 In one or two copies, Sa-iir. 
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the city of Ghtaznin/ and brought forth the inhabitants 
without the city, and, with the exception of a few, who 
were made captives, martyred the whole of them. 

The Chingiz Khan, himself, advanced from the banks of 
the Sind river in pursuit of the Ighraki ® Musalmans, who 
formed a very large force, and a countless number of men, 
and proceeded towards Gibar!.* He took the fortress of 

® It has never recovered to this day from the effects of this calamity like 
many other famous and formerly densely populous cities of Asia. 

® Some modern copies of the text have — ’Arab — ^here. 

^ This word is written Gabari — ,j£;iL_Gibari — ^^;«^and Giri — in 
the different copies of the text, but the best and oldest copies have Gabari or 
Gibarf. The Calcutta printed text has both and In MSS., the 
point of the letter b often appears as two, close together, occarioned by the 
two points of the reed, especially when there is not much ink in it, and vice 
versa. The letter might, in consequence, be sometimes mistaken for f. 

BaihaVf and the Gardaizi continually refer to the fort of Gui — 
being near the Sind or Indus [possibly Kapir dt Gtri. See note page 76], 
but the former invariably mentions it in connexion with “ Parshawar ” or 
“Purshor,” “Man-Manarah,” and ‘‘Wahind.” Man-Man5rah is evidently 
Prata’h Manara’h on the west bank of the Indus above Atak, and the words 
are, apparently, the Pu^to translation of an older name, praicUh signifying 
“fallen,” “overturned,” &c., qualifying a feminine noun. Sultan MasTid, 
the Martyr, was confined in the fortress of Giii. See page 95. 

The tract referred to by our author, however, is, without doubt, the country 
north of the Kabul river, between the Kaman, or river of Kuna?-, and the 
Lanijey Sind, namely, Bajawr and the tracts forming its southern boundary j 
and I find, in an old geographical work, and in a Persian lexicon of old and 
difficult words, that Gabar— ;,/~with the pronunciation written, is the 
name of a town Cshahr] in the country of Bajaw|-. To have come upon the 
T g hra^s. the Mvtghals must have entered Nangrahar, or, as it was anciently 
called, Nek-Anhar, lying south of Bajawf ; and the Ckingiz Sian was never 
in “ Pakli,” in his life, nor in Pakla’i either. 

The people inhabiting the tracts lying along the bajiks of the river of 
Kabul, and east even as far as the Indus, were sometimes styled by the general 
name of Shalmani by the Afg^n chroniclers, and Dih^n by the Tajziks, 
but Elphinstone styljes them by the fanciful name of “ Swatis." They were a 
purely Tajzfk race, and had become converts to Islam at an early period. 
On the northern bank of the Kabul river there was another race of people 
who are known up to very recent times under the name of ’Arab — re- 
specting whom some account will be found in my “Notjes on Afghanistan 
ANO Part of BalOchistan, Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical,” printed by command of the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India. 

These Tajzik people were no more ‘’Scythians,” than the Musalman 
Dilazak Afghans were “Buddhists,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I,, 
styles them in one of his books, and “ Rajputs ” in another, or than the 
Klkay Af ghan s are the “ Gakar tribe of Indians in the north Panjab,” or tha^ 
the Kihtran Afghans, whom he styles Khatrini in his last book, ai'e “Khatir 
Hindus.” ■ 
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Gtbar! and other forts of the territory of the Koh-payah 
[hill-skirts], and slew the Musalmans. For a period of 

The fort of Gfbarl or Gabarl appears to be the very same as Gabar-kot, 
which the Mughal BSdshtah, Babar, subsequently took from ,Mfr Haidar, the 
Gabari. The Shalmanls. with whom the Yusufzis and Mandafs, of the 
Kh akhi division of the Afghan nation, first came into contact, when they, in 
after years, retired from Kabid into Nangrahar, were divided into three septs 
or divisions Gabari [not from Gabr, a fire-worshipper : it is a different 
word], Mutrawi, and Mumialf. Their rulers were descendants of the Jahan- 
girtan Sultans — Sultan Bahram and Sulpn Pakhal — who held all the country 
north of the Kabul river, from the Tag-ao river to the Pir-Pinjal mountains 
of Kashmk, east of the Indus, and likewise some parts on the southern side 
of the Kabul river as far south as the Spin Ghar or Safed Kdi, but their 
power had greatly declined. Sultan Awes was the Gabari Sult5n of Suwat 
at that period, and was the last king of that territory and its dependencies, 
but he retired northwards before the power of the Yusufzis and Mandafs, 
towards the sources of the Amutah or Oxus. He, arid his descendants, for 
several generations, ruled therein as far as the frontier of Bada kh shan, after 
which they are suddenly lost sight of. The great probability is that the rulers 
of Ghitral, IRlasliVar, Shighnan. WaMian, and some other petty states on the 
upper Oxus, ai'd their descendants j and, like them, they claim descent from 
Alexander of Macedoh. 

In the time of the Aldiund, Darwezah, some of the descendants of these 
Jahangirtan Suljans of Pic]i, as they are called, were still dwelling in 
Nangrahar, at the town of 'Papin in particular, and the Al^ftnd himself, on 
the mother’s side, was descended from Sultan Bahram. He gives the names 
of twelve direct generations of Chiefs and Sul Jans as far back as Sultan Shams. 
I hojie to be able to enter into details of this interesting subject shortly, but a 
good deal respecting the geography of these parts, and practical routes, will 
be found in my accounts of Suw5t, ^^agliVar, Ckitral, Kafiristan, and the 
Independent Afghan States, and also of Yarkand and Ka§hgJiar, in the 
ymrnal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as far back as 1856 , which contain 
many geographical details, which have since been discovered by “ Havildars ” 
and “ Mullas,” and appropriated by one or two literary vampires. 

Khushhal Sian, the celebrated Poet, and Chief of the Afghan tribe of 
TCba tak. in one of his poems on Suwat, which I have quoted in my account of 
that valley, in the Journal above mentioned, refers to some of the many routes 
leading into Turkistan from the tract in which the fihingiz Khan was encamped, 
and one of which he evidently intended to take^ in the following manner : 

“ There is a road leading into Turkistan by Hindu-koh, 

And another that leads into ChitrSl and Badal^^an, 

Another route also leads to Butan and Kashghar, 

And there is one more that goes to Morang — up hill and down dale.” 

A few of these Gibarfs are, I believe, still to be found in the districts re- 
ferred to. 

In the Kashghar Mission History, Surgeon- Major Bellew states [p, 142]. 
that “His route was probably across the Swat country into the Ktlnar [rrV] 
valley, where Chaghan Sarae, or ‘white hostelry,’ from its name attests 
Moghol occupation, and thence up the Chitral [w] valley c^Ied also Kaslikai', 



three months he halted in the Gibart territory and the 
Koh-payah ; and, from thence, the ^ingiz Khan de- 
spatched envoys to the presence of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Diinya wa ud-Dtn, I-yal-timish — May he rest in 


through the easy Burogil Pass. .... Such, at least, is the route taken by 
part of his array, if not by Cbangiz himself, who, according to the author of 
the Tahcati Nasiri (a personal actor at Tolak in the defence against his inva- 
sion of Ghor), rejoined his camp with the heavy baggage left at Narnan 
Pushta, in Tokharistan [j/V], and took it on with him to Samarcand, where he 
spent the spring and summer ” ! 

The Doctor could ixot have had a map by him when he wrote this, and 
certainly did not read the Tabniti Nasiri''' aright. What the Tabakfit-i- 
Nasiri contains may be seen above and farther on. If the Qiingiz Kh an 
had taken the route marked out for him by the Doctor from “ Pakli and 
Swat ” — but the Qiingiz Khan nezfcr crossed to the east bank of the Indus 
with lus army— he would have perfomred a feat indeed. From thence’ to 
ilhaghan Sarae and the Pushtah-i-Nu’man in Kliuvasan, voi in TuMiaristan, 
I beg leave to say, he would have marched through a maze of mountains, the 
most difllcult, perhaps, in Asia, some lo degrees from E. to W., after which, 
to reach Samrlcand only, he would have had to march backward some five 
degrees more in the direction of N.E, dl^lgllau certainly sigjiifies white, as 
he says, but who shall show that the place in question was named Qhagjian 
Sarae in consequence of that march, or that it did not receive the name from 
Turks centuries Imfore, or from Mugjials— -even the Mugiials reigning in 
India — centuries after? 

It will be observed that the Doctor simply says his route was probably 
across the Siodt country " and “ through the easy Burogil Pass," hut Mr. D. C. 
Boulger, in a book entitled "The Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of Kash- 
GAK,” whose sole authority [as he states] for such a statement is Doctor 
Bellew’s narrative in ‘ ‘ all its fullness,” has ventured to assert, on the bare 
probability expressed by the Doctor, that the Chingiz Khan did actually 
return from the Indus to Kaghgiiar by the “ Baroghil Pass." At i^p. 28 and 
29 is the following : — 

"Genghis Khan carried the tenor of his name into the utmost recesses of 
the Hindoo Koosh. He wintered in tlie district of Swat, on our north-west 
frontier, a territory which is quite imknorvn to us except by heaisay [he might 
have added, " as far as he knew ”J, and which has only been occupied by the 
Mongol and Macedonian conquerors [here, too, he might have added, “ as far 
as he knew Prom his head quarters on the banks of the Paiijkora he sent 

messengers to Dehli He hastily broke up from his quarters in Swat, 

and, by the valley of the Kunar and Chitral, he entered Kashgar, through the 
Baroghil Pass." 

All this may appear very satisfactory to the unwary, hut there is not an 
atom of fact in the whole statement, and I shall presently show that the Chingiz 
Khan did nothing of the sort, and was never near the “ Baroghil Pass” in his 
life. This is a specimen of the nonsense called history which this Afghan war 
has called forth by the hecatomb, and the public misled. 

Colonel G. B. Malieson, C S.I., in. his History of Afghanistan from the 
Earliest Times," states (p. 113) that “Chinghiz Khan,” meanwhile, on the first 
news of the outbreak in Khwarizm, had hastened to that province, had 
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peace ! — as he was entertaining the design of conducting 
his army towards Hindustan, "and of returning, by way of the 
Koh-i-Kara-chaH and Kam-rud, to the country of Chin ; 
but, although he was burning shoulder-bones [of sheep] con- 
tinually and examining them, he used not to find permission 

suppressed the rebellion [jk. Perhaps the writer did not know that Khwa- 
razm was an independent empire, including great part of western Asia], killing 
in battle the two brothers of yaldl-n-Din, and that he had then “marched 
southward, capturing in succession Balkh, A/e/r', 1 /erdt, Nishdpor, and Tusf 
which places, save BallsJi, the Chingiz Khan was never near in his life. 
Soon after the author informs us that from 1227 to *251 “the enslaved 
country (Afghanistan) had no history’’* [as far as Col. Malleson knew]. 
These pages will show the correctness of history, which is ^‘a marvel of 
accuracy,” 

To return to the Chingiz Khan. His object was to save distance, and 
reach Tinglcut by the shortest route. By Lakhanawati and Kam-rud the 
distance would have been still lessened, assuming that it lay as we find it in the 
maps of the old travellers and the Jesuits, but not if it had Iain as far north as 
it appears in the. map to the “ Mongols Proper,” wherein we are informed 
[p, 92] that “Jingis Khan wntered about the sources of the Indus,” which 
are in Tibbat itself! If so, he would have been very near Ting^ut, without 
marching back some ten degrees west to reach Bu!fe:lan, and then marching 
twenty degrees east again to reach Ting^ut, He found, however, that he was 
not likely to obtain the consent of Sultan I-yal-timigh to take the K^ra-eJial 
route, and as time pressed he had to give it up, and get into the route by 
which he had entered Khurasan in the outset- The particulars respecting his 
return will be found farther on. 

* Northern India is here referred to. 

3 In nearly all the copies of the ori^nal this word is written Ja.1/ with ^ but 
g is meant the three points having been run into one, as is often done»in 
A/SS. This is the mountain range which several European scholars have 
made mistakes about, but our author seems to refer to the Himalayah range 
in its general acceptation, in referring to Kam-rud, Reinaud, for example, 
reads the name Kelardjek from Al-BirCnI, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, of 
Rasliid-ud-Din ; but, in the copies of the latter urork which I have examined, 
the name is correctly written. Ibn Batutah also has Kara-glial. The de- 
scription given shows very plainly the tract of country indicated. Al-Bu-uni 
says the peaks resemble domes of bilaur [crystal], and that they are covered 
with perpetual snow, like the mountain of Dimawand. Then, continuing his 
description from east to west, he says, next come the Bilaur Mountains in 
the direction of Turkistan, and that a two days' journey brings one into 
Turkistan. Their cities or countries [bilad] are Gflgit, Asturah, and Ch ilas. 
and the people of Kashmir suffer greatly from their raids. Farther on he says 
that, in two days after passing the mountains of Bilaur and Shamilan. the 
country of the BhutawSri Turks is reached [this was the part the Mughal ruler 
wished to reach], and again refers to their raids upon Kashmir; but what I 
wish to draw particular attention to is this statement, that, if a pei'son travels 
along the left bank of the Kind [Indus], he will meet with numerous towns 
and villages, to the south of the capital of Kashmir, as far as the Kara-cijal 
ran^e between which and Kashmir is a dista 7 tce of Hao leagues. 
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augured that he should, enter Hind, when swift messengers 
brought information to him from Tarn gli aj and Tingit, that 
the Kh ans of Tingit, and Tamghaj Avere in a state of revolt, 
and that the loss of those territories was impending; and, 
as a matter of necessity, he returned from the Koh-payah of 
Gfbari. 

The whole of the mountains [of that tract] were blocked 
with snow, and, by the Chingiz Khan's command, they used 
to sweep it away ; and, by way of the passes of the terri- 
tory'* of Ghaznin and Kabul, he returned to Turkistan and 
Kashghar. 

From Gibari, in the depth of the winter season, he de- 
spatched Uktae with an army of Mu g hal troops into Ghur 
and Khurasan. Uktae reached a place situated between 
Ghur and Ghaznin which they [the people] call PuP-i-Ahan- 
garan [the Blacksmiths' Boundary], near unto Firuz-koh, and 
there Uktae pitched his camp. From thence he nominated 
the 'Juzbi, Sa’di, and the Juzbi, Mankadhu,'* and several 
other Nu-ins, with a large force, to proceed into Sistan, and 
the Nu-in Abkah, who was the Chingiz Khan's personal 
Manjaniki [Engineer — head of the catapult workers], and 
in whose corps were 10,000 Mu gh al Manjanikis, was 

* The word appears to be s-aA the plural of as rendered above. In 
some copies of the text the word appears to be JCsi which, unless a proper 
name, is meaningless. Other copies have jcti and even The Calcutta 
rrinted Text has 

The J ami’ -ut-Ta\variMl states that, after the defeat of Suljan JaM-ud-Dtn, 
the Chingiz Kblin advanced up the Indus, and sent Uktae downwards towards 
and that, during the hot season, the Chingiz Khan, with the main 
army, continued encamped in the plain of Mirwan— or Nirwan— 

— for it is written both ways, and also Yazwan— in expectation of 
being joined by the Nu-yan, Bala, who had been sent in pursuit of the 
Khwarazmi Sultan. When he rejoined, the Chingiz Kh an moved from his 
summer quarters and set out in order to reach Tinghut by the shortest route. 
His forces advanced some marches, when news of the revolt in TingV:ut 
reached him, and, as the route he was then following lay through a most 
difficult country, filled with mountains and forests, uncultivated, with a sickly 
climate, and bad water, he gave orders to make a retrograde movement back 
towards Parshawar [the temtory of— Alfi also states that he set out from 
thence in Muharram], and returned to his own country by the same route as 
he had come, by the Bamian mountains. When he reached the fortress of 
Kunaun-Kor-Itau — ^^jU/L-Oktae rejoined him with his forces. 

3 Ful has other meanings besides that of a bridge^ and here means as 
rendered. See page 321. 

<> In some works, Mankadah. 
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despatched against the fortress of [the] Ashiyar ^ of Ghar- 
jistan. Uktae likewise sent the Nu-tn, Ilji, into the hill- 
tracts of Ghur and Hirat. In short, Shahnahs [Intendants] 
and bodies of troops were appointed to proceed into every 
part of Ghur, Khurasan, and Sfstan ; and, during the whole 
of that winter, those bodies of troops from the Mu gh al 
forces, which had entered into those different territories, 
carried slaughter into all the townships and villages thereof. 

When information had reached the Chingiz Khan of the 
slaying of the Mughal Shahnahs. he commanded, saying : 
** From whence have these people whom I have killed come 
to life again ? On this occasion my commands are on this 
wise, that the heads of people shall be separated from their 
bodies, in order that they may not come to life again.” 
Consequent upon this, they [the Mughals] devastated all 
the cities of Khurasan, a second time. 

The force * which had advanced to the gate of Sistan 
took that place by assault ; and, in every quarter, and in 
every dwelling thereof, they had to fight before they were 
able to overcome the people, for the Musalmans of Sfstan,® 
women and men— -great and small— all resisted obstinately 
with knife and sword. All [the males] were slain, and the 
females were martyred. 

In the city of Hirat, to the gate of which [another] 
Mughal force had advanced — as has been previously re- 
corded^ — there was a Khwajah, whom they were wont to 
style the Khwajah Fakhr-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ur- Rahman, the 
Tbranf' [Hebrew] Banker, a Khwajah of vast opulence, 
and held in great respect ; and, on this occasion, he held 
out the city of Hirat for some days. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwarf, having evacuated and fled from the 
fortress of Firuz-koh, had arrived at Hirat, and they [the 

? Asijiyar is the plural of Shar, the title by which the ancient rulers of 
Gharjistan were known. See page 34 1, note 

* From Uktae’s amy, as will be seen farther on. 

® The events of Sistan will be found farther on. The fortress referred to 
held out a considerable time. 

^ This word — occurs in the oldest and most of the other copies 
of the text, but a few have ’Iralci — He is also styled ’Abd-ur-Rahim 
in one copy, but tlut was his father’s name. The Raufat-us-Safa lias 
which maybe meant for Timram. The Habib>us-yiyar, according to Price, 
has ’Arab. 
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inhabitants] had made him commander of the forces of 
Hirat.® They related on this wise that, when the Mughals 

2 The news of the defeats inflicted upon the Mughal armies by Sultan 
Jalal-iid-Din, Mang-bamT, at Barwan, in the spring and summer of 618 H., 
spread rapidly ; and, “the wish being parent to the thought,” it was stated 
that, henceforth, the Mughals would never again be able to cope with the 
Sultan. Consequently, in every part where there was any Malik, Sljal^nah, 
or official of the Mughals, he was put to death, and the people set over them- 
selves some person to direct the affairs of their various cities and provinces 
until such time as the Sultan should restote order, while some, no doubt, 
hoped to become independent. 

Hirat followed the example : the people rose, Malik Abu-Bikr, the Mara- 
ghanf, and the Mughal, Mangatae, were put to death, and the chief people 
chose Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, as their leader and governor, the 
same who is mentioned by our author at page icx)4, while the administration 
of civil affairs was made over to the Khwajah. Fakhr-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ur- 
Rajiman, a man of experience, who is styled an ’Ira^i by all but our author ; 
and these two personages were of one heart and one mind to resist the 
Mugihals to tile utmost. They forthwith made great exertion to put Hirat in 
a good state of defence. 

When the Ciingiz Shan heard of these outbreaks, and especially that of 
Hirat, he was very wroth with his son, Tuli, who had now rejoined him, and 
exclaimed; “This comes through your withholding the sword from the 
Hiratis ! and the very next day a force of 80,000 horse was despatched on 
the way to Hirat, under command of the Nu-yan Iljidae [the Ilehikdae of 
others— which seems the most correct- -and Ilji of our author : Abu-I-Ghazi. 
Bahadur, spells it Ilehiktae. He was the son of Ifajbun, brother of the 
Chingiz Khan, and greatly trusted by him], at the same time remarking to 
him that dead people had come to life again, but he was to take care this time 
to ensure their being dead, by cutting their heads off, and to .spare nothing. 
He set out in the month of Shawwal [Sha’ban?], 618 H. [January, 1223 a.0.]. 
Such is the date givens but it is simply impossible. It, however, tends to 
correct, at the same time that it proves itself impossible, another date — that of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus. Tuli SJian, in the same year, had 
marched against Marw, Nishabiir, and Hirat, and had returned to the camp at 
the Pugittah-i-Nu’man, near Tal-^^an, which still held out, in 618 h. The news 
of the defeats inflicted on the Murals by the Sultan, in the spring and summer of 
that year [about the firet quarter of that year which began on the 7th of March], 
required a little time to spread j then the news of the outbreaks in consequence, 
and among them the rising at Hirat, required a little time to reach the 
Chingiz Kh an’s camp. By this time Tuli had rejoined him, a supreme effort 
was made to capture Tal-]ijan, and after that we may suppose that he deter- 
mined to send Iljidae against Hirat, and move against the Sultan in person. 
The date generally assigned to the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus is Rajab — the 
seventh month — 618 h., three monihs before Iljidae, according to the date 
above, was sent from Tal-^an against Hirat. Some, again, say the Sultan 
was defeated in Shawwal. the month in which Iljidae is said to have been 
despatched, and this also proves that he could not have been despatched in 
that month, but some time before. It therefore seems beyond a doubt that 
the Chingiz Khan heard of the rise at Himt in the fifth or sixth month of 
618 H., despatched Iljidae early in Slja’ban— the eighth month— pushed on 
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captured the city upon this occasion, this Malik Mubariz- 
ud-Din, an aged man of fine and handsome aspect, rode 

himself to Ghaznfn in pursuit of the Sultan, very soon after, and defeated him 
on the Indus in Shawwal, the ninth month of 6iS H. The Sultan could not 
have been defeated in Rajab— the seventh month— therefore ; and from these 
dates likewise it is clearly proved that, on his way to GEazntn and the Indus, 
the Ckingiz Khan could not have been detained by the so-called siege of 
Bamian, referred to in notes page Ioo8, 3 , page 1012, and ®, page 1016. 

The Nii-yan, Iljidae, in due course reached the river of Hirat, where he 
halted for the period of one month in order to prepare for undertaking opera- 
tions, and make ready the catapidts and other warlike engines. From the 
neighbouring places, previously indicated by the Chingiz Khan himself, which 
had submitted to the Mughal yoke or had been subdued, he obtained assistance 
and war materials ; and, in a short space of time, from the confines of Kh,ura- 
san, the territories of BalJdl, and the highlands of ghiwargiian, some 50,000 
horse and foot, of the people of the country compelled to serve, arrived to aid 
in the .siege. 

On the other hand, they were not idle in Hirat ; and Malik Mubariz-ud- 
I)in prepared for a vigorous defence. All the people, high and low, great 
and small, bound themselves by most solemn pledges not to do as was done 
on the former occasion, but to fight while life remained. 

The month of preparation liaving expired, the Nu-yan, Iljidae, or Iljf, who 
now had a force of 130,000 men under him, advanced towards the city of 
Hirat, and four bodies of 30,000 men each were disposed, so as to operate 
against the four sides of the city, and the four gateways. He took care before- 
hand that those among his troops who should be guilty of any misdemeanour 
[no doubt this was because their defeats, by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, had made 
them feel themselves less sure of success than previously, and it was soon 
after the Sultan’s overthrow of the two Mug^fcil armies that this force was 
sent against Hirat, and before the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus] should be 
punished with death, but those who distinguished themselves should be fittingly 
rewarded. 

The siege was prosecuted with vigour and as bravely defended during a 
period of 6 months and 17 days, when, in the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 
619 H., the Mughal commander determined upon a supreme effort, and 
assaulted the place for several successive days, with the loss of some socxj 
men upon each occasion. The walls, from tlie constant battering of the 
catapults and other military engines, had become quite honey -combed, when, 
one day, about 50 ells of the curtain gave way, burying, among others, 400 
men of note among the Mugials under the Mris. Three days after this 
misfortune division arose among the defenders~one party being for holding 
out, the other for capitulation— -for the people within had now become much 
straitened, both for military stores, as well as food to feed the immense 
number of inhabitants and fugitives within the beleaguered city, while, day by 
day, reinforcements and assistance were reaching the Mugjjals. At length, on 
a Friday, in the month of Jamadi-uI-Awwal—Raufat-u^-Safa says, the montli 
after, but all' leave out the date— 619 H., the final assault was delivered where 
a portion of the curtain fell, and the Mug|,als entered the fortificatfons at 
what was afterwards called the Sjakistar Burj [bastion] and captured the 
city. Tliey at once commenced an indiscriminate massacre— old and young, 
male and female, adult and infant— and for the space of seven days this was 
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through the city fully armed, and arrayed in defensive 
armour ; and, lance in hand, fought against the infidels 
until he attained martyrdom ; but God knows the truth of 
the matter. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTS OF KAL-YON 
AND FiWAR.s 

After the Mu g hal troops had effected the capture of 
Hirat and desolated the city, they divided into two 
divisions. One of these marched into Sistan, and at its 
head was the Juzbi, Sa’di, and other great Nu-!ns ; and 
the other force appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the 
hi§ar of Kal-yun, and the troops took up their position 
round about that fortress.* It is' a fortification excessively 
strong, the like of which, in strength of construction, there 
is nowhere to be found, either in loftiness and sublimity, 
or in stability and solidity ; and in the Kitab-i-Masalik 
WA MamAlik [The Book of Roads and Kingdoms], which 

carried on, the city sacked, the buildings and defences demolished, and the 
ditch filled up. “The number of persofns who attained martyrdom on this 
occasion amounted to 1,600,000,” in which number must be certainly included 
those who, from the towns and villages arbund, sought shelter within that 
stronghold ; and it will easily be perceived how difficult it was to have held 
out so long with such a number to feed. The resources of Hirat must have 
been immense. 

After the Nu-yan, Iljidae, or Iljf, had desolated the district around Hirat 
and left not a soul alive, he, after a further stay of eight days, set out for the 
fortress of Ell-yun, as our author states j hut some authors mistake the name, 
and have Isf!zar—jl>,«-.\— which was the name of a town and district 
dependent on Hirat, through which he passed, and also mentioned in the 
“Masalik 'WA Mamalik.” See p^e 397, note L The fortress described 
by our author lies beyond that, but the direction agrees. From this place the 
Mug&al leader sent such of the booty captured at Hiiut, as was befitting, to 
the Ckingiz 5 and, when he reached the ^bah of Aobah, mentioned 
before, at p2^e 358, note * — still a well-known place on the direct route 
between Hirat and Kabul, although geographers, at the present day, seem to 
have very hazy ideas on the subject— he sent back a body of aooo horse, with 
the true fiendish instinct of these barbarians, to slaughter such of the unfor- 
tunate Hiratis as might have concealed themselves, and who now, imagining 
that the Mughals were far away, had come out of their places of shelter. 
Sixteen persons, including the gliatib, were all who remained alive ! The 
particulars respecting them will be found under Uktae’s reign. 

s This fortress was founded by Sulpn Baha-ud-Dfn, S^. See page 342. 

< It is worthy of note, and highly significant, that the pro-Muj^al authors 
never allude to these events in Ghur and Khuriisan. They either knew 
nothing about them, or purposely concealed them. 
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the masters learned in science have compiled, this fortress 
is nientioned in these words : “ The strongest fortress in 
the world, and the fairest, is Kai-yun.” It is such a for- 
tress that whosoever would go from the foot of [the walls 
of] the city of Hirat to the foot of the walls of that fort, it 
behoveth him to proceed twenty farsangs [leagues] in an up- 
ward direction to a considerable altitude, until he reaches 
the base of the rock upon which that fortification stands ; 
and, that point having been reached, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed another league upwards in order to reach the foot of 
the rock on the summit of which the ramparts of the fort 
stand. The height of that rock is about a thousand cubits, 
and the face of it is like a wall, so that it is impossible for 
any living thing to mount it, with the exception of reptiles 
of the earth ; and on the top of the rock is the plateau of 
four leagues or more [in area ?].^ In the fortress are seven 
wells which they have excavated in the solid rock, and in 
each of these is so much perennial water that, however 
much of it is expended, it does not diminish ; and, in the 
middle of the fortress, is an extensive plain. 

The sons of Abu-Bikr who were the champions of Sultan 
Muhammad, Ediwarazm Shah, two brothers, two heroes of 
renown, and, in themselves, two huge elephants of war— • 
were the seneschals® of that fortress. Trustworthy persons 
have related that both the brothers, in stature, were so tall 
that, when they used to accompany Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah [on horseback], in procession, with their 
hands placed on his stirrup, their heads rose a head higher 
than that of the Sultan ; and the two brothers were famed 
for their valour and high spirit, and they were the Amirs 
[governors] of the fortress. During these events the Ikhti- 
yar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar, the Tughra-i, who was one of 
the rulers in the Khwarazm- Shahi empire, had also entered 
the fortress of Kal-yun. 

5 In most of the modern copies, “four Ijow-shots or more,” but the context 
shows that inside the fort itself was an exteirsive plain. The map compiled 
by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant North, of the country around Hirat during 
the first occupation of Afghanistan, will probably show its position, which 
lies about 70 miles N.E. of Hirat. 

® The principal person in charge was a civilian, as previously mentioned, 
the Malik-uI-Kutab, the Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i, as men- 
tioned at page 1003, but these two champions acted as seneschals of the fortress. 
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At the time when the infidel horsemen reached the base 
of the fortress, there were in Kal-yun a great number of 
men and much war material, Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 
razm Shah, had [previously] beleaguered and pressed hard 
this fortress and that of Fiwar, which is opposite to it, for 
a period of ten or eleven years before he obtained posses- 
sion of them." Kal-yun had [since] been thoroughly pro- 
vided with men and arms, and stores and provisions. 
When the Mughal troops began the attack upon it, the 
holy warriors and tried men within descended from the 
fortres.s and commenced holy war upon them, and de- 
spatched numbers of Mughals to hell. Day and night 
they engaged in fighting with and resisting the infidels- 
The intrepidity of the garrison of the fortress reached such 
a pitch that it was impossible for the Mughal force to ob- 
tain sleep at night out of dread of them, and so these 
infidels completely enclosed the entire fortress round with 
a circular wall, in which they placed two gates, facing the 
fortress, with walls before them, and men were told off 
to keep watch at night.® A trustworthy person related 
that a fox had remained at the foot of the rock on 
which the forti-ess of Kal-yun stands, within the circum- 
vallation of the Mu gh als. and, for a period of seven months, 
that fox had no way by which he might get out, so strictly 
did the Mughal troops guard this wall. 

When one year of the investment of the fortress passed 
away, the Juzbf, Sa’di, with a Mughal army, from before 
the gate of Sistan, came into Khurasan, and arrived at the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, a second time, was 
the place closely invested.® 

? That was during the time of the iS^uri Sultans, and must have happened 
soon after the assassination of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-Sam, or 
even before that event. 

8 The Printed Text, like some MS. copies, differs considerably here, and 
they have, “ a double ” wall. 

8 From this it appears that, before the arrival of tlie Juzbf, Sa’di, the 
Mu g hals had latterly contented themselves with merely blockading the place ; 
but, after his anival, began more active o^jerations. Although beaten off twice, 
they never left it entirely, and then came back again to invest it, as will pre- 
sently appear. 

The Rauzat-u?-Safa has an apocryphal story to the effect, that the people of 
the great fortres-s of Kal-yun, fearing the Mughals, with the help of the Hiratfs, 
would attack them again, now that they had obtained possession of Hirat, 
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A pestilent disease overcame the defenders of the for- 
tress, and the greater part of the people died, through the 
provisions with which the fortress was supplied, which 
consisted of a large quantity df dried flesh and pistachios 
— for the pistachios of Khurasan mostly come from around 
about Kal-yun — and, from constantly eating dried flesh, 
pistachios, and clarified butter, the people of the fortress 
used to fall sick, and their heads and feet used to swell, 
and death -would result After the garrison had held out 
against this investment for a period of si^cteen months, not 
more than fifty persons remained alive, and of these twenty 
were suffering from swollen feet, and thirty were strong 
and healthy. One of this band left the fortress and went 
over to the Mughal force, and made known the state of 
the garrison and of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, when the 
Mughal troops ascertained for certain the state in which 
the people of the place were, the infidels donned their 
arms and turned their faces towards it. The garrison, 
resigning themselves to martyrdom, threw everything of 
value within the fortress, consisting of gold and silver, 
and valuable clothes, and whatever was of worth, into the 
wells, and then filled them up with large stones from the 
fortress ; and all else that remained they burnt. They 
then threw open the gateway of the fortress, drew their 
swords, and threw themselves upon the infidel Mugjhals, 
and attained the felicity of martyrdom. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun was taken, a body of the 
Mughal forces which had been at the foot of the walls of 
the fort of Waikh * of Tuidiaristan, namely Tulan, the 
Juzbi, and Arsalan Khan of I^aialilfc, with those Mu g hal 
troops, by command of the Qiingiz Khan; marched to the 
foot of the fortress of Fiwar of Kadas.^ This fortress of 

although they had twice been obliged to raise the investment, despatched 
eighty men to Hirat to kill Amfr Abu-Bikr and Mangatae, the Mu^al, 
and thus create a diversion, and direct the Chingiz E 3 ian’s power to the 
destruction of Hiiat ! 

* See page 1023, and also not^ *, page 1024. 

* This is the tract respecting the name of which there were some doubts at 
pages 342, 375, and 398, but¥:adas and not Fadas— there is but the difference 
between j and O — is the correct name, but, in some copies, it is written — 
Kadugh— with sh. It is in these parts, and among these mighty fortresses 
that the student of the Macedonian. Alexander’s campaigns might identify the 
stronghold of the BaJshtrian Oxyartes, the rock fortress of Chorienes [Kal-yun?] 
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Ftwar in strength, solidity, and impregnability, Is still 
stronger than the fortress of Kal-yun, and the fact of its 
strength may be held certain in that ten .men can defend it. 
Between Fiwar and Kal-yun is a distance of about ten 
farsangs [leagues], in such wise that both fortresses are in 
sight of each other. If strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun in the day, the people 
would make a smoke, and, at night, they would light a 
fire ; and the garrison of Fiwar used [thus] to know of it : 
and if such should reach the fortress of Fiwar the same 
would be done to make it known to Kal-yun. 

For a period of ten months^ that the Juzbi, Tulan, and 
Arsalan Khan of Kaialilc, lay before the fortress of Fiwar, 
on account of the great scarcity of provisions, their forces 
had become reduced to great straits. They now brought 
from the stores of the fortress of Kal-yun what was neces- 
sary for their subsistence,'* so that, for a short time [longer], 
they were able to continue before the stronghold. A per- 
son from the fort of Fiwar [now] came into the force of 
the Juzbi, Tulan, and gave information of the state of the 
place, that [nearly] the whole of the garrison were dead, 
and that, throughout the whole fortress, there were not more 
than seven men alive, and out of them four or five were sick. 
Then the infidels armed themselves, and captured the place, 
and martyred those seven persons — God reward them ! 

These events happened in the latter part of the year 
619 H.,* and this was the affair, as has been [just] related, of 
those two strongholds, than which there were no stronger 
forts in all Khurasan and Ghur. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN £ 2 J 0 R, 
QHARJISTAN, AND FIrOZ-KOH.® 

The city of Firuz-koh which was the capital and seat of 

and other positions! not made out, always supposing, however, that the first 
Nicsea is no other than Nisa, a very ancient place. Several of these strong- 
holds agree with the descriptions given by Arrian and Strabo. 

* One of the oldest copies has eight months. 

* It is stated just above that everything oFvaItte had been thrown into wells 
or burnt, but perhaps they did not think pistachios and other provisions' worth 
destrojdng. 

* See note 7 , page 1061. 

* The fortress of TTulak is included under -this heading, andourauthot saysit 
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government of the Sultans of Ghur, the Juzbf Uklati/ with 
the Mughal forces [under him] appeared before, in the 
year 617 H-, and for twenty days and more attacked it 
vigorously, but retired without having effected their pur- 
pose.® The people of Firuz-koh showed opposition towards 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari [who was in charge], 
and rose against him ; and he was under the necessity of 
entering the upper fortress, which is situated to the north- 
east of the city, upon a lofty and overhanging mountain. 
During the time of the Sultans of Ghur there was no more 
upon that spot than a great ka?r [castle],® and it used to 
be impossible for laden beasts to get there ; but, at this 
period, that Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, had re- 
stored and enlarged that fortress, he had carried a 
rampart all round the top of that mountain, and had 
made a road to that fortress so that laden camels used 
to go up to it, and a thousand men could find quarters 
therein. 

When disagreement arose between the people of Firuz- 
koh and Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, and the 
latter took up his quarters in the upper fortress, the people 
wrote letters to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain ‘ — may he 
rest in peace ! — and solicited him to come thither. Malik 
Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain, with the forces of Ghur. proceeded 
to Firuz-koh, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, liusain, located his 
uncle’s son, Malik ’Imad-ud-Dtn, Zangi, Ba’lami,® at Firuz- 
koh, and this circumstance happened in the year 618 H. 

lay between Sfeur and Kijurasan, and, therefore, it was situated, by this 
account, in Gharjistan. north of Hirat, or close to it. In another place [page 
362], he says it is in the hill-tracts of Hirat. 

? This is the penson who is turned into Hulakoo in Miles’s Shajraiwl 
Atrak,^* so-called, but it is a work of no autliority whatever, and his translation 
contains gross and absurd erroi'S. 

* As already mentioned at page 1007, which see. 

® This is the place referred to at pages 403 and 407. 

1 Here, as in other places preceding, he is, in some copies, styled Hasan. He 
was Malik of Ghur, under the Siwarazmis, after the downfall of the Ghur! 
dynasty. This is the illustrious Malik — the son of ’All, son of Abi ’All— • 
who came into India in the reign of I-yal-timis^, who held such a promi- 
nent position in Na§ir-i(d-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, and who was, at last, 
put to death by that Sultan, or rather his advisers. See pages 702 and 798. 

=* Doubtful ; it is written in some of the best copies of the text as well as 
as above, and in others— JW and without any points. 
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When the forces of the infidel Mughal, under Uktae,^ 
moved from Ghaznfn and advanced towards Ghilr, a body 
of troops [from that army] pushed on, suddenly and un~ 
expectedly, and fell upon Firuz-koh, Malik ’Imad-iid- 
Dtn, Zangt, they martyred in the year 619 H. ; and the 
people of the city were martyred also. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwari, evacuated the [upper] fortress, and 
came to Hirat, and there attained martyrdom; and the 
city of Firuz-koh was wholly destroyed.^ 

The fortress of Tulak, however, of which Amir Habasht- 
i-Nezah-war [the expert at the lance] on the part of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah — on whom be peace ! — was 
governor, did not fall into the hands of the Mughals, 
The fortress of Tulak is a fortification totally unconnected 

® The Chingiz Khan’s son, at the time his father left the banlcs of the Indus 
with the intention of returning homewards. See page 1047. 

* This place, the seat of a powerful empire never afterwards recovered ; and 
at this clay even its site appears to be imperfectly known. Its destruction is 
another specimen of the “ architectural afflatus which fell upon the world after 
the Mongol invasions.” 

Hut neither our author, nor any other Oriental writer, knows anything about 
Ghur. its capital, or its sovereigns ; and when they tell us that Firuz-koh was 
the capital they merely show their ignorance, for does not “General Ferrier” 
tell us that Zerni" was? In his book, entitled “Caravan Journeys,” he 
states at page 248, Zerni was, as I have before retnarked, the ancieni 
capital of the country of Gour. . ... Its position in a valliy is happily 
chosen ” ! ! 

In his attempt to reach Kabul from Hirat, “the Genera! ” set out from the 
latter place, and say.s he reached as far north as Sar-i-pul, and was com- 
pelled soon after to return to Hirat again. This journey occupied him 
from the 22nd June to the 21st July— just thirty days — on which latter date 
he was brought back to Hirat again. During the chief part of this time he 
was under surveillance, and not permitted to roam about, and travelled part of 
the time through “ Gour ” by starlight, but notwithstanding all this he not only 
discovered the ancient* capital, but also its name, totally contrary to every 
native author who has written on the subject, and also had time to make 
researches into the history of Gour, although he did not even know how to spell 
the name correctly. Consequent on these discoveries our author’s account of 
its tw'enty-two rulers, not including tho.se of Ghazntn and Tuktaristan, must be 
contrary to fact, for “the General” tells u§ that the “Gour” dynasty only 
lasted sixty-four years, and that it only consisted of fme persons ! ! 

I may be i:iermitted to doubt the correctness of “the General’s ” statements 
(upon a good many matterSgJx'sffles^ t hi^ and not in this book alone), until 
some one can sKwun^m any histoiyvmmever, such a name as Zerni, much 
less that it was the “ ancient capital ” of Shun 

It is quite time such incorrect statements and such “ Histories ” should be 
cxjmscd. 
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with any adjoining mountain, and the foundation of It 
dates from the time of Manu^ihr, and Arash.* the Archer, 
[then] held it. In the upper part of it are chambers hewn 
in the solid rock which they call Arashf [after Arash],** and 
Amir Na$r, the Tulaki,^ sunk a well, in the upper part of the 
fortress ; and the diameter of the well will be about twenty 
[ells], and it is excavated in the solid rock. The water, 
however much is drawn from it, shows no decrease, and its 
depth is immense. The fortress is of great strength, and 
lies between jGfeur and Khurasan. When Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, came to Ballch,® Haba§hi-i-Nezah- 

• Tlie famous champion and archer of Manu-shihr-- Heavenly- faced— the 
tenth king of the Bastaniah dpiasty, and one of the heroes of the Shah- 
Namah. Aragh. upon one occasion, is said to have discharged an arrow from 
Amul to Marw, a distance of only about forty days* journey,** This, how- 
ever, is much of a kind with the feats the Greek heroes of antiquity performed, 
and not a whit more exaggerated. 

• It will be seen from this, that the excavations in and around the district 
of Bamfan, and where the two great idols, the Khing But — Grey Idol, and 
the Surldt Biit — Red Idol, stand, are, by no means, the only ones in 
these parts j and the fact shows, in a somewhat ridiculous light, the various 
opinions respecting the latter, and their purposes. 

The account given respecting them by oriental writers is, briefly, this. 
“ The But is the belov^ of the Surl^ But, and they are each about 
fifty- two gaz —ells —high. They are situated in the mau?a’ — district — of B5mian, 
a dependency of ^uJdiaristan, on the frontier of Badakbskan. People can 
go in and come out at the fingers and toes of these idols or figures, which are 
hollow within. Some call them Lat and Manat, and in ^Arabic they are 
styled Yagk2§ and Ya’uk-” 

Masson, in his Travels, makes out these two figures to he the work of the 
‘i* White Huns,” who conquered Transoxiana and “Khorasan,” and were 
finally exterminated by “Zingis Khan,” and his opinion is supposed to 
^'receive countenance from the well-ascertained fact that Zingis Khan de^ 
stroyed Ghulghuleh,” the ruins of which are scattered over the Bamlan valley. 
The same author considers these caves to have been catacombs. Strange 
that we hear of no white or black Huns in connexion with “ Zingis ” and " the 
catacombs.” MOOrcroft [each rides ’his own hobby] was of opinion that 
Bamfan was " the residence of a great Lama,” and the excavations the abodes 
of “ Lama clergy,” and the lower classes of the monastic society,” and tfig t 
“ the laity inliabited the adjoining city ” ! Elphinstone attributes these 
idols and the contiguous caves to “the Buddhist princes of Ghore,” but what 
history says that the Tajzfk Skuri chiefs and rulers w’ere Buddhists any more 
than that they were “ White Huns”? and what are the proofs? GoL G. B. 
Malleson, however, makes Ghilzai ” Afghans of them ! 

7 A former governor of the place : the chief whose fief it was. 

8 Just previous to his flight towards Nfskapur. Here ail the copies of the 
text collated have Balkk — ^ and not Walkh A 3 as before, showing, still.more 
dearly, that they refer to two separate places. ^ 
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war, with the troops of Tulak, proceeded to Baikh also, 
and presented himself before the sublime threshold [of that 
monarch]. He was directed to return to Tulak,® and put 
the fortress in order and make preparation for opposing 
the Mu g hals. After he returned from thence, in the be- 
ginning of the year 617 H., on -several occasions, bodies of 
Mu g hal horsemen came to the foot of the fortress, and 
made raids in its neighbourhood ; and, in the year 618 H., 
the Nu-fn, Fiku,^ who was a son-in-law of the Chingiz 
Khan, and who commanded a force of 40,000 Mu gh al 
cavalry, and troops of other races, appeared at the foot of 
the fortress of Tulak with a numerous army. 

Amir Haba^i-i-Nezah-war® agreed with him that he 
would become tributary to the Mughals ; and came down 
from the fortress and paid homage to him, and returned to 
it again. The subsidy which he had assented to, Habasljt- 
i-Nezah-war apportioned among the people of Tulak, and 
enforced its payment rigorously. This Habashi-i-Nezah- 
war, in his younger days, in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a common man, 
a Nishapuri, and a maker of sacks ; and, in Khurasan and 
Khwarazm, there never has been one so skilled in the use of 
the lance as he. This has been heard oftentimes from his 
own lips, — “ If, upon occasion, I should lie down on my 
back upon the ground, and take a staff ifi my hand, I 
would defend myself against four men with spears.” In 
short, he was a veiy excellent man, and his good works 
were many, and his charities countless. At this time, how- 
ever, through his having apportioned this subsidy among 
them, the whole Tulaki people decried him, and considered 
themselves oppressed in the collecting of it One of the 


* Tulak must have been a place of considerable size, and its dependencies 
populous, as, some years before, 1200 Tulakis, were left to garrison Tabar- 
hindah, just before Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Shnri, was 
defeated by Rae Pithoru at Tam’in. See pages 458. and 459. 

At page 362, our author states that it lies in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Hirat, and is in the country of ]^urasan. . It is in vain to look for it in 
any of our maps, but it is not in “ Ghor,*’ so styled. 

i The same who was overthrown by Suljan Jalal-ud*Din. At page 1006 
the number of troops is stated at 45,000. See note ^ page 288. 

* He must not, from the amilarity of part of his name, be confounded with 
laj-ud-Din, l^^abashi-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, referred to at page 1007, 
who, subsequently, fell, fighting against those infidels. 
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cleyer, of that time, composed a verse, and, as it is witty, it 
has been here inserted in order that it may come under the 
observation of the sovereign of Islam, and that the people 
. of the Tfilak district may be remembered with an in- 
vocation. The Khwajali, and Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Khazinchi ® — on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — says : 

“ I said ; ‘Habasht, Nezah-waf ! what is this wrong? 

What have the Tulalds to do with rack and prison ? ’ 

He I'eplied ‘I am a leather-worker and Fi^ii a dog 

The dog knows and the leather- worker knows what the wallet contains.’ ” 

The inhabitants of Tulak, both the soldiery and the 
peasantry, having suffered extortion [at his hands], revolted 
against him, seized him, and delivered up the fortress of 
Tulak and HabasIii-i-Nezah-war to Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, 
Husain, in order that he might take charge of it, who came 
to the fortress of Tulak, and he located therein his own 
son, Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Muhammad ; and the maternal 
uncle of the writer [of this work], which is Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
and whose name was Kaz! Jalal-ud-Din-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad-i-’Usman, Nisawi, was Hakim [governor], and the 
Khwaiah [Jamal-ud-Din ?] directed its alffairs.® After Ha- 
ba^t-i-Nezah-war fell into the power of Malik ]Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, the latter for a time kept him in confinement, 
and, at length, gave him permission to proceed to the for- 
tress of Fiwar. The Malik of that fortress was the Pah- 

2 This term, signifying treasurer, is somewhat doubtful, as it is written in 
different ways, and mostly without the diacritical points— and 

* A tanner and a dog held near akin in those parts. 

* This is an important passage, in, some respect-s, since, without the use of 
two i?afats, both of which stand in lieu of sm of, no sense can possibly 
be made of it. At page 458, our author mentions this uncle “ of his maternal 
grandfather,” but that last part of the sentence must have been redundant or 
'an interpolation. There, his name and titles are not given in full, he being 
merely styled Majd-ud-Din, Tulaki ; but it now appears that Majd-ud- 
Din was his title, and Ai^mad his name, and that he was the son of ’U sman, 
the Tulaki, whose family, originally, came from Nisa. Ka?i Jalal-ud-bin 
was Ms son, and the brother of that J^S^i of Tulak, named Muhammad, 
entitled jZiya-ud-Din, who was left, along with 1200 Tulakis, to defend the 
fortress ofTabarhindah, when, thirty-seven years before, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-bin, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, G-huri. retired to Siaznin after his defeat- by Rae Pithora. 

I'he .son of Malik IKutb-ud-Din, the fihuri, must have been young in years, 
and therefore the Khwajah. Tamal-ud-Din. and the]Ka?i Jalal-ud-Din, directed 
the affairs of Tulak, nominally for Malik ^Cutb-ud- Din. It appears strange, 
however, that his own people should have put the Kazi t'^ death, and our 
aulhur docs not give us any further jiarticulars. 
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lawan, A^tl-ud-Din,® the Nlshaburi, and he seized Haba- 
sh!-i>Nezah-war and martyred him. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun fell into the hands of the 
infidels [the Mughals], the inhabitants of the fortress of 
Tiilak, who were also kinsmen of the Khwaiah. and fifteen 
heads of families, also kinsmen of each other, entered into 
a compact together,^ in the year 619 H., and caused the 
Khwajah to be martyred, and sent the son of Malik Kutb- 
ud-Din, Husain, back to the presence of his father. For a 
period of four years, they [the Tulakis] waged war against 
the Mughal infidels a great many times, and the author of 
this work, which is Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, during these 
four years, used to join the people of Tulak, who were all 
kinsmen and brethren, in their holy warfare, and, in the 
end, it continued safe from the hands of the infidels. 

After the people of Tulak became disobedient to the 
authority of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, he determined 
upon retiring into Hindustan, in the year 620 H,,® and the 
fortress of Tulak remained unmolested.® 

Subsequently to these events, the author of this work 
chanced, upon two occasions, to undertake journeys into 
the Kuhistan on the subject of a mission : the first time, in 
the year 621 and, on the second occasion, in 622 H. 
Afterwards, in the year 623 H., on the part of Malik Rukn- 

s Mentioned at page 1003. 

r The date here given in the text, in which all copies agree, is ^ — seven — 
but it cannot possibly be correct, and must be a mistake for ^ — k/w— be- 
cause Fiwar, which held out over a year, was not captured, by our author's 
own account, until the latter part of the year 619 11. The investment of that 
fortress was only undertaken after the fall of WalM of Tukharistan. against 
which Arsalan EJian of ICaiali^, and Tulan, the Juzbf, were despatched in the 
third month of 618 H., and which held out for eight months- See poges 
1023 and 1055. 

® An account of what misfortunes befell Iiim on his way thither will be found 
fai'ther on. 

9 At page 1069 it is stated that, on the 12th of a month, not given, in the 
year 620 H., the Mughals sprang an ambuscade against Tulak, but did not suc- 
ceed in their object. At page 1070 also, our author further states, that Tiilak 
was entered in 620 H. by the Mug^ls, after Malik Ijlutb-ud- Din, Husain, 
had retired from the territory of Ghur with other Maliks, and they were 
making towards Hind by the route over the Arghand river. 

* At this time Siurasan was entirely clear of Mugkals. These journeys are 
mentioned farther on in the account of the downfall of the Mula^iidahs, which 
see, and page 201. He undertook two journeys for Malik Rukn-ud-Dln, 
the first was in 622 H. See page 1039. 
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ud-Dfn, Miiljammad-i-’Usman, the Maraghani. of Khaesar 
[of Ghur], the author proceeded to the presence of Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the Khwarazmt : and, in the same 
year, on the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, he 
went on another mission to the Badshah ^ of the Kuhistan, 
to Neh® and to Sistan. After this the author set out [on 
his journey] towards Hindustan. 

Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin [subsequently?], came to Tulak,^ 
and the people of that fortress paid obeisance to him, and 
he removed [some of .?] them to Sistan. In the disaster of 
Sistan, they all attained martyrdom,® and [the remainder 
of?] that people continued there [at Tulak]. The Amir of 
Tulak [at that time .<*] was Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Mubarak, and he went to Kyuk Khan.® and, up to this 
present day, his children hold that fortress. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE 
THE FORT OF SAIF-RUD OF OHUR. 

The fortress of Saif-rud of Ghur ^ is the strongest of ail 

* Not a sovereign or king here, but the Muhtaghijn— a sort of Abbot or Prior — 
of the Mulaludah heretics, on the part of the head of that sect. See Fanjab 
and DekU” in 1S57, “by Rev. J. Cave Browne,” who raises up a ^^JBadshak'* 
— a king— by means of the poor old AMlund of Suwat lately dead], not know- 
ing that words sometimes have two meanings. 

® The Printed Text is always .wrong vrith respect to the name of this well- 
known place. See under the Maliks of Sijistan, page 200. 

At page 201 our author says Binal-Tigin took possession of the fortress of 
Isfizar, as well as that of Tulak, in 623 H., about the time he himself left his 
native country and set out for Hind, and at page 200 he states, that Biiial- 
Tigfn was despatched to Neh, by Buia^, the Hijib, to the assistance of one of 
the rival Maliks of Sistan, and that he took possession of Neh for himself. 

* Our author sajrs “ all,” as centred in the whole of the MSS. collated, 
but this cannot be, for, otherwise, how could he have remained at Tulalc at the 
same time ? Perhaps, as these events occurred at the period he was preparing 
to leave for Hind, his account became somewhat confused. At the time the 
Mughal^ invested the citadel of Sistan — ^the second time of their appearing in 
that country — these very Tulakis who were removed formed part of the Sistan 
garrison and made a gallant defence. Hizabr-ud-Din, Mufeammad, was' set up 
by the Tulakis after Binal-Tigjn withdrew, and, having made submission to 
the Mu gh als. was allowed to continue to hold it The siege of Sistan is men- 
tioned farther on. 

■* Kyuk S^an ascended the throne in 643 H., and died in 647 h., some say 
in 648 H. See under his reign. It is most absurd to notice how this simple 
name’ has been written in some copies of the text — ei«l — 
even only. 

’’ This is the fortress in which Bahram SJjah, son of Kliusrau Malik, the 
last of the Mahmudfah dynasty of O^aznfn, was immured. See page 115. 
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the strongholds of the jibal [mountain tracts], and the 
foundation of it had been laid by the father of the Sultans 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din — Sultan Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Sam,® son of ’Izz-ud-Din, Ai-Husain. 

When Sultan Muhammad, ]^warazm Shah, retired from 
before BalMi towards Mazandaran, he commanded so that 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should put the fortress in a 
state of repair. There was but little time [to do it in], and 
he was unable to construct more than a reservoir in the 
upper part of it ; for, two months after the command was 
given, the Mu gh al army entered [that part], and the possi- 
bility of constructing anything more did not offer itself. 
In that reservoir he collected sufficient water for about 
forty days’ supply for the people of the fortress. The 
Mu g hal troops carried their depredations into all parts of 
Ghur ; and the whole of the quadrupeds of every kind, 
from all parts, fell into the hands of the infidels, and the 
people of Ghur attained martyrdom, through a dirmn of 
four ddngs? 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with his troops, sought 
shelter within that fortress, and the Nu-in Mangutah, the 
Nu4n Karachah. and the Nu-in Utsuz,^ with a numerous 
army, advanced to the foot [of the walls] of the fort, and, 
when they understood that the defenders had but a small 
supply of water, they fixed their camp at the base of the 
stronghold, and commenced hostilities. For a period of 
fifty days they assailed it with great vigour, and, on both 
sides, a great number of Musalmans attained martyrdom, 
and Mughals beyond compute went to hell. There was an 
immense number of quadrupeds in the fortress ; and as 

® Four forts are mentioned as having been constructed by him, but this one 
is not mentioned. See page 341 . The jibal of Ghur has already been noticed, 

® This appears to be some proverb or trite saying. It might be read “ four 
dangs out of a diram ” — four fourths. A diram has four Mngs or tangs. Or 
it may mean that many people lost their lives in attempting to save their 
cattle, 

1 This name is very doubtful in the text, no two copies being alike ; but 
this is, at least, Turkish, and is plainly written— ^ I — in one copy. The 
others may be Albar, Alsar, Absar, Atar, Asaz, Albasar, or Alburz, and thus, 
in three copies, the second letter is t, and in three other copies the last letter 
is z. This leader’s name does not occur in other histories, because they do 
not contain any account whatever of the attacks upon, and determined defence 
of, these strongholds, nor is his name to he found in a long list of the Olingiz 
]^an’s Nu-yins. 
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many as they were able to cure by drying they slaughtered, 
and the remainder, amounting to the number of 24,400 
odd, perished for want of water. The whole were thrown 
from the ramparts of the fort on to the glacis on the side of 
the hill [on which it stood], and the whole face thereof, for 
a depth of some forty [ells], was completely strewn with 
the carcases of the dead animals, so that not a yard [of 
space] of the whole hill could be seen for them. 

Orders were given so that, for the people of the fortress, 
a stated allowance of water, grain, and other provision was 
fixed, to each man half a 7 nan [about a gallon, or rather 
less] of water, and a man of grain f and to Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, one man of water — half for [hfs own] drinking, 
and half for the purpose of his ablutions. There was no 
horse in the fortress but one, the private horse of Malik 
Kutb-ud-Dm, Hu.sain, for the use of which the water 
expended in the Malik’s ablutions used to be set aside, and 
was collected in an open vessel so that the animal might 
drink it. When a period of fifty days had expired, the 
party which had been stationed to guard the reservoir of 
water gave intimation that not more than one day’s supply 
remained in it ; and a person, from the fortress, went away, 
and informed the Mu gh al troops of that circumstance. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, when he ascertained the fact, 
convened the males of the people of the fortress at the time 
of afternoon prayer, and proposed that, the next morning, 
at break of day, they should put all the females and chil- 
dren to death ® with their own hands, and throw open the 
gateway of the fortress, and that every man, armed with a 
naked sword, should conceal himself in some place within 
the fortress, and, when the infidel Mughals should enter it, 
they [the Musalmans], with one accord, should fall upon 
them with their swords, and should continue to fight them 
until they should attain the felicity of martyrdom. 

All pledged themselves to this, and submitted their 

s About 8 lbs. This weight varies in the different countries and districts of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, from 8 lbs, to 40 lbs, 
s The I, O. L. MS., No. 1952, the Plamilton AIS., and the Ro. As. Soc. 
AIS, have instead of jjuUo — “ should put them to death ” — j.uT ixjtj — “ sliould 
strip them naked ” ! This shows the danger of trasting to a single AfS. , or 
even two, and the absurd mistakes made by ignorant scribes, who, in this 
instance, wrote the adjective qualifying sword tw'ice over. 



hearts to martyrdom; and this determination became fixed 
in their minds, and they were taking leave of each other, 
until, at the time of evening prayer, Almighty God, the 
Most High and Holy, unclosed the door of His mercy 
[upon them], and, out of His boundless beneficence, sent 
clouds, so that, on the summits of the mountains around 
about, and parts adjacent, until midnight, the rain of mercy 
descended, and the snow of compassion fell, in such wise, 
that, from the army of the infidels without, and the cham- 
pions of the faith within the fortification, a hundred thou- 
sand exclamations and cries arose in wonderment at the 
succour of the Most High God. The people of the fortress, 
who had withdrawn their hearts from existence, and washed 
the hand of hope of life, and who had endured the thirst of 
fifty days, and during that time had not drunk the sjiarbat 
of their fill of water, drank from the coverings of the tents 
and sayah bans, so much snow water, in satisfying ^ their 
longing, that, for a period of seven days after, smoke issued 
from their throats along with their saliva. 

When the Mughal forces beheld that Divine assistance, 
and witnessed the bountifiilness of the Creator, they knew 
that the people of the fort had saved at least a month’s 
supply of water, or even a two months’ supply, that the 
month of Tfr [the fourth solar month] was come to its 
close, and that, without doubt, in the winter season, snow 
would fall successively. The following day, therefore, they 
abandoned their position before the fortress and raised the 
investment, and went to hell until the following year. 

When the new year, 619 H.,* came round, again the 
Mughal forces from Khurasan. Ghaznfn, and Sistan, entered 
the different parts of the mountain tracts of ^lur. After 
the disaster which befel Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm 
Shah, a force from the Mughal armies, amply equipped 

^ In most copies of the text — a cooking-place, a kitchen, etc. — and in 

the printed text has been used for 

* The greater number of the copies of the text have 618 H., but, as Sultw 
Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat happened, not in the seventh month— Rajab— of that 
year, as generally staled, for the reasons already given in note ^ page 1049, but 
in Shawwal, the ninth month, the second attack on this fortress, if it happened 
in the beginning of a year, must have happened in the begimiing of that of 
619 H. ; and it is subsequently stated that, with a winter intervening, it was 
taken in 630 H. 
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about their camp ,* and, when the morning of the third 
day broke, the people from above descended from the 
mountain and mingled as before among the infidels in their 
camp. All at once they [the Mughals] beat kettledrums 
and raised a shout, and every Mughal infidel and rene- 
gade, who was buying and selling with the Musalmans, 
seized, on the spot, those Musalmans and slew them, with 
the exception of the persons whose lives Almighty God had 
spared ; and all who had arms with them, or displayed 
knives, them they first deprived of their weapons, and then 
slew them. 

At this place an incident occurs, and a piece of advice 
for observers and readers oifers ; and it is this : There was 
a leader among the soldiery [in the fortress], a Nishapiiri, 
a thorough man, whom they were woitt to style Fa kh r-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Arziz-gar [the worker in tin ^], one 
among the followers of Amir Habashi-i-Nezah-war, who 
was, at this time, in the fortress of Saif-rud, in the service of 
Malik ]^utb-ud-Din, Husain. He [Fakhr-ud-Din] also had 
gone into the camp of the Mughals, and was buying and 
selling ; and, in the leg of his boot, he had a knife in shape 
like a poniard. A Mughal, who was trafficking with him, 
desired to seize him, but he laid hand on his knife, and 
drew it out of the leg of his boot. The Mu gh al stayed his 
hand from him, and Fakhr-ud-Din again placed his foot to 
the mountain, and returned in safety to the. fortress. 

The warning [here conveyed] is, that it behoveth not a 
man, in any case, to be passive in the matter of his own 
safety, particularly when in a place he may be holding 
parley with a foe, or be in the company of an enemy ; and 
he should see to his own preservation for some useful pur- 
pose, and not be without a weapon : for the rest, the pro- 
tection of the Most High God is sufficient to preserve 
whom He wills.® 

Trustworthy persons have related that two hundred and 

7 Workers in tin are not generally leaders ” of soldiers, and the wonl liere 
used, viz., “ Sipah-Salars, ” is that also applied to the commander of an 
army ; but, of course, the context shows what is meant here. 

® Here is a good proof how wrong are the ideas of some persons as to the 
Musalmans and their religion, that all must-be, and is left to fate, and that no 
effort must be made on their own parts to help themselves. Our author here 
describes the teachings of his religion. 
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eiglity men of note and heads of families, valiant® men, fell 
captive into the hands of the Mughals [upon this occasion] ; 
and, such a disaster having befallen the people of Islam, 
there was not a dwelling [in the place] in which there 
\vas not mourning.'® On the occurrence of this misfortune 
the Mughal Nu-!ns employed emissaries to propose that 
they [the people of the fort of Saif-rud] should ransom 
their own people ; but Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, did 
not consent. When the Mughals understood that, on this 
occasion, the people of the fortress would not take the bait 
of treacher)-, they, on the following da}^, bound all the 
Musalmans who had become captive — ten and fifteen to- 
gether — and killed them with sword-wounds, stones, and 
knives, until they made martyrs of the whole of them. 
The next day, the Mughals made preparations to renew 
the attack ; and Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain, the night 
before the attack, gave directions so that all the great 
[blocks] of stone [lying about] on the face of the hill near 
the khak-rez ' of the fortress were speedily placed in such a 
manner that the touch of a child would move them from 
their places and send them rolling down. More than a 
hundred great stones as big as mill-stones, and hand-mill- 
stones, fastened to beams of wood, at the extremity of 
each beam a millstone, they had drawn out ; and those 
beams were fastened to the battlements of the fortress by 
ropes. The whole of the men of the fortress were divided 
into two bodies : one half were concealed on the top of the 
ramparts, behind the battlements, and the other half out- 
side the fortress, at the foot of the ramparts, behind the 
great blocks of stone. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, en- 
joined that, until the sound of the kettledrums of the for- 
tress arose, not a person should show himself. 

All things having been arranged in this manner, at dawn 
the next morning, all at once, the Mu gh al forces— great 
and small, Amirs and common men, infidel Mu gh als and 
renegades, armed at all points — issued from their camp, 

® This tends to show what these forts were— in reality, fortified towns in 
themselves. 

The “ Printed Text,” which is so mmh to be depended on, and so very 
fomr^, upon occasions, has 

* An artificial mound. See page 1039, note ®. 
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and turned their faces towards the fortress. For example, 
there were more than 10,000 valiant men under shields,® 
whom they brought upwards. The Musalmans had given 
them time, so that they ascended more than the distance 
of two arrow flights towards the fortress, and not a man of 
the Musalmans appeared in view. When between the in^ 
fidels and the Musalmans about one hundred yards of the 
side of the hill remained, they beat the kettle-drums within 
the fortress, and the holy warriors and champions — leaders 
and common men — all raised a shout, cut away the mill- 
stonps, beams, and ropes, and sent the great stones rolling 
down. Almighty God so willed it, that not a single indi- 
vidual among the infidel force should escape being killed, 
wounded, or disabled; and, from the summit* of the hill to 
the base of the same, Mughals and renegades lay prostrate 
together, and a great number of the Mughal grandees, 
Nu-ins, and Bahadurs, went to hell. 

The remainder of the Mughal arm)^ arose and retired 
from before the foot of the fortress. This victory, bestowed 
through the grace of Almighty God, according to the pro- 
mise : “It is a duty incumbent on Us to help the Believers” 
•—took place on Thursday,^ in the year 620 H. 

On Sunday, the 12th of the same month, they [the 
Mughals] sprung an ambuscade against the fortress of 
Tulak,® and made determined attacks upon it; and, on 

- The words, or compound word, here used, differ considerably in different 
copies of the text, but one has plainly — another — and two others 

and respectively ; and all three last are probably intended for the 
first, which is the name of a description of shield or buckler made of buffalo 
hide ; and this would signify men under bucklers, as rendered above. The 
Printed Text has 

® Every copy has fort — jwSs— instead of hill— Js — but the error is palpable. 
The Mughals were within about one hundred yards of the foot of the walls 
when the great stones were sent rolling down upon them, and they had 
no chance of gaining the top of the fortress. Had they been able to reach that 
they might have captured the place. 

^ Here is one of the justly “vaunted impregnable castles and fortresses” 
which were tiot “without exception captured,” as the KasjjgJiar Mission 
History informs ns they were. 

The month is wanting in every copy of the text collated, but, from what 
has been stated at page 1065, that in the first month of the year 619 H. tb« 
Mugials set out to invest it the second time, and that this happened in 620 ii., 
the fortress must have held out over a year, 

3 As usual wdth our author, this circumstance he leaves out altogether in his 
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that day, the infidels lost great numbers of men killed 
before that fortress ; and then they retired. 

When the infidel Mugitals had withdrawn from Khur- 
asan, and the jibal [mountain tracts] of Ghur and Khurasan 
had become clear of that host, Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain, 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan, together with other 
Maliks of Ghur. such, for example, as Malik Saraj-ud-Dtn, 
*Umr-i-Kharo 5h/ from the territory of Jar, ’'•and Malik Saif- 
iid-Dfn, and others, all joined him, and, with their families 
and dependents, set out. By destiny’s decree, a force from 
the infidel Mughals’ main army was nominated [about this 
time] for the purpose of ravaging Khurasan, and, at the head 
of that army, was a Mughal of note, whose name was 
Kazil Mahjuk ; and it entered Khurasan. From the side 
of Hirat and Isfizar it advanced to the foot of the fortress of 
Tulak,® and every Musalman the Mughals found within 
the fortress [of Saif-rud] they martyred, or made captive. 
There they obtained information from the captives of the 
departure of Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain, with other Maliks 
of Ghur. with their families and dependents, and their 
followers. They set out after the Ghuri forces, and, .on the 
banks of the river Arghand,® discovered them, engaged in 
constructing a bridge over that river, in order that they 
might pass over the troops, families and dependents, and 
effects. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Mu gh als came 
upon them, Malik Saif-ud-D!n, with his followers, sought 

account of the fortress of Tulak already given, but gives it here in the account 
of Saif-rud ; and, since the month is not mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it cannot be gathered from this. See page lo6l. 

® This term is both written Kharoshi and Kharoshti, as well as Kharosh. 
See pages 433, and 493. 

5 " Thns in the best and in the greater number of copies of the text, but in 
others JU and jW respectively. It is some district in Ghur evidently, but no 
such place has been before mentioned in this work. 

< Our author must mean from the side of Isfizar and l^irat, as going from 
the latter to the former place, or in its direction, would be moving farther from 
the river Argijand. The fortress of Saif-rud must, from this, havd been aban- 
doned in a defenceles.s state. 

® Not the “ Argltand-ab ” — Urgundab, or Urghundab, is entirely out 

of the que.stion, and, indeed, it may be said that no such river exists— itself 
means rjver and water, and we might as well say the rfzvr Arghand river or 
which is the real signification of “river Arghand-ab. ” The word 
Argiand signifies angry, full of rage, impetuous, bold, etc., and thus denotes 
what the river, is.' 
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the protection of the hills, and so remained safe, and again 
retired towards the moantains of Gliur. Malik Saraj-ud- 
Din, *Umr-i-Kharosh, stood to fight, and was martyred ; 
and Malik ]^u|b-ud-Din, Husain, by great stratagem,* 
dashed his horse into the river, and, with a few men, 
emerged from it [on the opposite bank]. All the rest of 
the Amirs of ^ur, chieftains, and warriors, and the females, 
all attained martyrdom, including the sisters, daughters, 
and kinsfolk of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. 

From thence the Mughal army returned again towards 
Ghur and Khurasan. 

THE FALL OF THE FORT OF ASHIYAR. OF OHARJISTAN,* 
AND OTHER FORTRESSES. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated, that, when the 
Chingiz Khan determined to advance from his camp at 
the Pushtah [hill] of Nu’man of Tal-kan of Khurasan ® to- 
wards Ghaznfn, he left behind there his baggage and heavy 
materials, and his treasures, because it was impossible for 
wheeled carnages to be taken into the defiles and passes 

5 Some of the best copies of the text have jV*! — with, or after 
much fighting, and some others have jtf-j dtJa— with a numerous follow- 
ing, but I read J**? — by much or great stratagem. The reason for 

so doing is that it is said that the Malik who stood to fight was killed, and 
that Malik R^utb-ud-Din, Husain, with a few followers, reached the opposite 
bank. It is possible many persons may have been drowned- in crossing, but 
our author does not say so. Malik Rutb-ud-Din, Rusain, had probably heard 
of Suljan Jalal-ud-Dm’s feat on the Indus, and here followed his sovereign’s 
daring example. 

It was this same Malik RuJb-ud-Dfn, Iliisamj who recovered the body of 
his wounded Sultan, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, mentioned at page 416, which see, 
and gained great renown in India, At last he fell a victim to ingratitude, or, 
as some state, intrigue on the part of Ulug^l Sian. See pages 702, 798, and 

833- 

3 The best Paris copy of the text always blunders at this name, respecting 
which there is not the shadow of a doubt, and turns it into “ Gha zi-stan the 
scribe appears to have imaghied that Ghuzzistan was meant. Here is another 
proof respecting the position of Tal-i:an, and aJso another proof against a siege 
of any such fortress as Bamian, which is said to have stopped the Mughal 
Khan on his way to Gfeaznin. No other author whosoever mentions his 
having left his heavy materials, baggage, and whfeded carriages, behind at this 
place, find no other writer enters into such interesting and valuable details 
respecting these strongholds, and the doings of the Mughals in these parts. 

3 Gharjistan is a district or province, twice an independent principality of 
Khurasan. See page 341. 
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of Gharjistan. by reason of the very mountainous nature of 
that country, and the impracticability of the roads. When 
the Mughal army moved towards Ghaznin. only a small 
force was left behind for the protection of the heavy 
materials, baggage, and wheeled-carriages. The fortresses 
of Gharjistan of IChurasan were near by, namely, the for- 
tresses of Rangd and Bindar [Pindar], Balarwan,® Laghrf,® 
Siya-Khlnah.^ Sabekji,® and Ashiyar. The most of these 
fortresses are galleries on the faces of the mountains, in 
such wise that the rain falls upon the inhabitants of those 
strongholds, and springs of water flow forth in front of the 
galleries of [forming] these fortifications.® 

Within the fortress of Ashiyar was a Gharjah ' Amir of 
great determination and energy, and his name was Amir 

* In some copies of the text the name of this fortress is written lah, 
— Rang, and in others atij— Zang. The former appears the most correct, 
according to the most trustworthy copies of the text. See page 1003. 

‘ Here, as at page 115, the name of this fortress is written in some of the 
less trustworthy copies of the text, Yalarwan, with j for } — one has BirwSn — 
which may be read in various ways. See also page 436. 
It is the stronghold in which Khnsrau Malik, the last of the Malimrul! 
Sultans of Ghaznin. was confined, and, subsequently, put to death, together 
with his son, Bahrain filiah, who was kept in captivity within the walls of 
Saifrfid of Ghur. 

« A native of this place was feudatory, of lAkhan-or in 642 ir. See 
page 739 * 

7 At page 416, this fortress, in some copies, is styled ijU- b-.— Sata- 
Kh Snah as well as ajU. I,,,- — Siya-Khanah. Here, however, the different 
MSS. vary still more, for, whilst two of the three best [the oldest 
abruptly terminates at page 1026] here have *jU. ^ — Sata-Khanah, and 
iiU. teV—Shiva or Shia-!^anah, others have ajU. Ut. — Shina-Khanah, and 
ajU. U Sa-EMnali, and some, the more modern copies, turn it into aSsu^ — 
Sangah, which is a totally different place, in Mande§ 3 i, not in Gharjistan. 
See pages 331 and 340. 

8 At page 363, the name of tlris fortress is as above, in the best copies of 

the text, and in others varies considerably, as slated in the foot-note ; but 
here one of three oldest and best copies has what may be read either — 
Sanliagji or Sanbakji, or — Sabangji or Sabankji, whilst another of 

the three best copies has without any diacritical points whatever. 

Bailtahi mentions a fort of .Sabekh — — as somewhere near Ghaznin, 
probaidy west of it, but the latter must be a different place. 

® Our author has described these famous strongholds so plainly that, should 
ever an opportunity offer of exploring these parts, of which we know com- 
paratively nothing, there will not be much difficulty, from their peculiarity, in 
finding them. They appear to be excavations in the rocks something after the 
fashion of the excavations near the present Bamian. 

^ That is to say, a native of Oharjistan. 
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Muhammad, the Maraghanj/ As there was a vast amount 
of wealth, and also innumerable captives, and numerous 
horses, in the Mughal camp[at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man], Amir 
Muhammad-i-Maraghani, with a strong force, started from 
the fortress of Ashiyar, and seized upon as many wheeled 
carriages, laden with gold and other wealth, as he possibly 
could, from the Mughal camp, set a great number of 
captives free, and obtained possession of many horses. On 
one or two occasions Amir Muhammad performed such 
like feats of daring, and displayed similar determination.^ 

When the Chingiz Khan set out from the territory of 
Gibari towards Turkistan, and despatched his son, Uktae, 
towards Ghur, Uktae, that winter, fixed his camp between 
Firuz-koh and Ghazntn, and sent out bodies of his forces 
in every direction, as has been previously recorded.* The 

* See page 1003. He was the ancestor of the Kurat dynasty. 

s Which it is almost needless to state will not be found chronicled in any 
pro-Mughal history. 

* See page 1047. 

Strange to say, our author, although he refers in detail to the despatch of 
Uktae with an army, never refers, in the most remote manner, to Qiaghatae 
and the force under him, nor will any reference to it be found under tlie 
reigns of I^aba-jrih or I-yal-timish. I will, therefore, notice, as briefly as 
possible, M'hat the subsequent writers mention on the subject. 

Alarming accounts, as our author also mentions at page 1084, reached the 
Qhingiz Kh an respecting the state of affairs in Ting^ut and Ehipe in conse- 
quence of his prolonged absence in the west, and that the Tinglcutis and 
]^ita-is were preparing to throw off the Mughal yoke. Having held counsel 
with his sons, the Nu-yin, ICIara^ar [the ancestor of Amir Timur], and other 
Nu-yins and chiefs, he determined to despatch a force to endeavour to find otit 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, wherever he might be, for his existence troubled him, 
and whose prowess and dnergy he feared. It was further determined that this 
army, which was to be very powerful, should push on as far as the limits of, 
Kich and the Mukranat [i.e. the Mukmns], and the frontiers of Hind. This 
army was put under the command of Gliagiiatae, and he was directed to utterly 
devastate and ruin the countries through which he passed, in order tliat the 
Sultan might have no means of acquiring strength or resources, or of recovering 
himself, and be completely crippled. 

A second army was to be placed under the command of Uktae, which was 
to advance from the valley of the river of Sind towards Ghaznfn. and was to 
devastate the country in that direction, and so utterly destroy that city that 
there should be no more inducement for Sultan Jalal-ud-Din to return there. 
But our author’s account, as given above, of the movements of this force, is 
much more clear. It was also intimated that, towards the dose of the eold 
season, the great urdti would be moved towards Turan Zamtn. 

The army under Chaghatae. which was the most numerous, penetrated into 
yind and the Mukraiial, bpt, strange to say, not one of the pi*o-Mugbal writers 
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Nu-in Abkah,® who was the Amir of lopoo ManjmMkrcMs 

® See page 1047. 


referred to above, and previously, says by what route it went, and no reference 
is made to it either under the reign of Eiaba-jah or I-yaI-timis|i. This army is 
said to have overrun the whole of the territories in question, and to have 
wintered [the winter of 619-20 H.— -A-D, 1222-23], within the limits of a terri- 
tory named Kalinjar— on the banks of the Sind river {but the name is 
also rvritten -b-anjar— -Kanjar, and even — Lanhar, the letter ^ in 
the latter, However, is wdthout points, and may be intended for], eh, or 
kh . The Rau?at-us-Saia calls it Kalanji — ^!i], the ruler of which part 
of the countiy was the Salar, Ahmad ; but who he was, and whether he was 
independent, or the feudatory of any sovereign, the chroniclers say not j 
and he is not known to the historians of Hind or Sind. 

The Jami*-nt-Taw'arikh says he passed the hot season on the confines or 
frontiers ofj^ ny but this name, being without points, is unintelligible, and 
that the ruler of this part was the Salar, Abmad. 

The fort in which Isra’il, the Saljui^, was imprisoned and died, referred 
to at page 117, and note ®, is spelt like the first name mentioned, and 
with long a-^V'— and the word ;_fi<i^'f'in the Rau?at-u?-§afa may have been 
originally. This fort lay, we are told, in the Multan province, and was 
subsequently called Talwai'ah, but the place where Qh^agiiatae’s army wintered 
is said to have been on the banks of the Sind. 

Whoever this Salar Ahmad was, he is said to have done his utmost to sup- 
ply the requirements of the Mughals. and the subsistence of that great army. 
It, however, became prostrated with sickness through the unhealthiness of tha 
climate [in the Mongols Proper" this sickness, by mistake, is transferred to 
his father’s army !], and also impeded with a vast number of captives, in such 
wise that, in every tent [or dwelling, or hut — the word used is hJianah\ there 
were from ten to twenty, or twenty to forty, and they had the task of bringing 
and preparing the food of the army. In this sickly state of his troops, 
Ghaghatae issued commands for each captive to clean 400 manns [of 4 sers or 
8 lbs. each] of rice-^and this shows they were in a rice-gi-owing country— -and 
the task was completed within the following week. His next command was 
to massacre the whole of these Hindus [jk- in MSS.}, arid, by the next morn- 
ing, they were all killed, and their bodies lay about in gi’eat heaps. How 
unjust to call those times the dark ages ! The Mugibals, barbarians and 
infidels as they were, carried on war as it was carried on by “ Christians ” in 
the years of grace 1877 and 1878. 

Whether the object of this massacre was to prevent an outbreak among the 
captives in the weak state of his army, who can tell ? Another strange thing 
is that, throughout the year 619 H., and in the hot season of 620 H,, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dm was in the countries on the Indus which constitute the present 
Panjab, had defeated the Khokhars, and afterwards gained their alliance, and 
had overthrown Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din, E^aba-jah, before tJchchah. Towards 
the latter part of 620 H., Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had come by way of Multan and 
Ocl]chah to Sliiwstan, the modem Sihwan, and into Lower Sind, remained 
there .several months, sent an expedition as far east as Nahrwalah in Giizarat, 
and only moved from Sind, by way of Mukran, in 621 H., on his way into 
’Irak, on hearing of the movement of a numerous army of Mugiials, which', if 
ilie accounts of these 'UTilers are correct, must have been this very army. Sec 
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[catapult workers], he nominated to proceed [with his men] 

note ®, page 293. It is therefore difficult to imagine whereabouts “ Kalinjar ” 
was, “near the banks of the Sind,” where Chaghatae and his army could 
have passed the winter of 620 H,, and still more so that he could obtain no 
information respecting the Sultan, as will be mentioned presently ; he could 
not have searched diligently for him. It would have been a grand oppor- 
tunity for the Sultan to Iiave fallen upon the Mughals had he known the state 
they were in. 

To return to the movements of Chaghatae. He, finding no trace of the 
Sultan or his ■whereabouts, as soon as his troops had somewhat recovered from 
their sickness, determined to return, and set out, accordingly, on his way back 
to Turan-Zamin. It is a long march from the territory of Mukran to the 
Hindii-Koh, and yet the Mughal historians say not one word respecting the 
route followed. 

I find the author of the '■^Mongols Proper pages 90 and gr, quoting 
Wolff on this very subject, but, as Wolff often makes strange statements, 
one of which is contained in the passage referred to under, and as he gives 
no authorities, his statements are not very reliable. The passage is this { 
“ W'hile Jingis retired northwards his son Jagatai [this is the Mongol Proper^’ 
name for diagJiatae, probably] made a raid into Kerman in pursuit of 
Rokn-ud-din, a brother of Jalal-iid-din [!]. He advanced as far as Tez 
[according to Abu-Lsha^, the Istakhurt, Tiz is a seaport in Mukran], on the 
borders of the Indian Ocean, passed through Beloochistan [which, being an 
entirely modern name, will not be found in. any early author\, where he win- 
tered, and where he also lost a large number of his soldiers, and returned by 
the mountain land of the Afghans [this last clarise of the sentence must also be 
Wolff’s own. The land of the Afghans in that day was very small], where he 
was joined by Bela Noyan,” etc., etc. See page 281, and note 

I must now notice the proceedings of the army under Uktae, which are but 
slightly alluded to by the writers I take this from j but our author supplies 
some details not mentioned by them, as they, writing while in the employ of 
Mu gha l sovereigns, only cared to chronicle successes. 

Uktae, having marched from the valley of the Sind river, reached Ghaznin. 
and all the offers of submission and obedience tendered by its inhabitants were 
of no avail [the writers appear to have forgotten that they previously stated 
that, on his advance to the Indus, the Chingiz KhSn had “ left Ma^imud, 
Yalwaj, at Ghaznin as his Darogliah.” What had become of him in the mean- 
time ?], because Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was still alive, and a source of anxiety to 
his foes, who feared he would make head again ; so Ghaznin was sacked and 
totally destroyed, its inhabitants massacred, and the parts through which he 
passed w'ere devastated, and all buildings utterly destroyed. Ghaznin never 
recovered this, Uktae, after this feat, when the season arrived, proceeded by 
way of the Garm-sir of Hirat, and set out for Mawara-un-Nahr, For the 
further movements of the Chingiz Khan and liis sons on their return home- 
ward, see page 1081. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission. History, referring to 
“Changiz” sending his son “Aoktay in mid -winter to Ghazni and Ghor, 
there to wipe out in the blood of the people the disaster his troops had suffered 
at the hands of Jalaluddfn at Parwan,” which be is said to have done so effec- 
tually during a “ campaign , of two years,*’ that “the aboriginal Aryan stock” 
were annihilated, considers the Hazara “still pure Moghol in race Ijqrc, and 
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against the fortress of Ashiyar, and that body advanced 
to the foot of that stronghold, and the attack commenced ; 
and, for a considerable time, they assailed it. 

When they found that, through the vast strength of the 
fortress, and the brave men [within it], it was impossible to 
take it [by force], they sat down before it [and blockaded 
it] for a period of fifteen months — but God knows best — 
and, through scarcity of provisions, the people within the 
fortress became reduced to great straits. As long as there 
were provisions and flesh, they used to consume them ; and, 
when food of that kind failed, affairs reached such a pitch 
that they were wont to eat the flesh of whoever was killed, 
or who died, to that degree, that every person used to keep 
his killed and dead for curing and eating. Some have 
related after this manner— -the narrators are responsible for 
correctness — ^that there was a woman of the minstrel class 
in the fortress of Ashiyar. She had a mother and a female 
slave. Her mother died, and she dried her body ; and her 

niany of their customs,” but who “know nought of their antecedents,” as 

the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him. ” History, how- 
ever, shows that there were many of the so-called “ Aryan stock ” in that part 
for some centuries after Uktae’s campaign, but it is not to be wondered at that 
they should be lost, when Tajziks are supposed to be Scythians, Dilazak 
Afghans “Rdjpdts” and “ Buddhists,” Kakay Afg^ns Panjabi “Gukars,” 
and the people of Irani descent to be “foreign Aryans.” There is not the 
least that I am aware of, that the Chingiz Khan left any of his Mughal 
troops in Ghur. but the direct contrary is shown by what our author states, 
and from the proceedings at the commencement of Uktae’s reign. This 
“famous tribe of Hazara,” as Mr. Dowson styles them, without doubt, derive 
this “ designation,’"’ however incorrect in fact, from hazdrahs [this is the mere 
Tajzik rendering of the Turk! ming, the name applied to bodies of Mugitals, 
and others of Turkish descent, numbering a thousand men generally. See 
1093] permanently located in the tract in question, but they were sent 
tluther many years after, and about the same time that others, the descendants 
of whom now figure as the Chahar I-mak, were sent. One of the hazdrahs 
moved into the part in question, from the territory of Bali;]^, was that of the 
Nu-yin Muka of the tribe of Karayit, but they were not Mughals, but Turks, 
and it was located round about Badj^ais, and in a short lime increased 
considerably. 

As to the “Hazarahs,” so called, having “entirely lest their language,” 
Elphinstone says, “Why, if they be Moguls, should they speak Toorkee?” 
See note at page 874. If some one acquainted with the history and traditions 
of the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, were to institute inquiries among some of 
their educated men, I have no doubt but that they would be able to furnish us 
with sufficient information to trace their antecedents pretty clearly, or their 
descent, at least. I shall have more to say about them hereafter. 
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female slave likewise died, and she dried her body also. 
She sold the flesh of both of them, so that, from the two 
corpses, she acquired two hundred and fifty dinars of pure 
gold. At last she also died. 

When a period of fifteen months and ten days had 
expired, about thirty men only remained alive within the 
fortress. They seized Amir Muhanimad-i-Maraghani, and 
martyred him, and threw his head near to the camp of the 
Mughal forces, in hopes of their own deliverance. When 
the Mughal troops beheld this occurrence, they at once 
assaulted the fortress and took it, and martyred the whole 
of those within it. 

During this period [of the investment of Ashiyar] they 
[the Mughals] captured the other fortresses of Gharjistan 
likewise, so that, during the year 619 H., all the strongholds 
of Gharjistan were taken ; ® and they sated the hearts of the 
Mu gh als with slaughter. 

May the Most High God continue the gates of victory 
and success open unto the servants of the kingdom of the 
present sovereign, Sultan NAvSIR-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
DIn, AbU-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmUd ShAh. for the sake 
of Hi? prophet and his race 1 

ACCOUNT OF THE RETURN OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 

TOWARDS TURKISTAN, AND HIS DEPARTURE TO HELL. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz 
Khan, at the time when he came into Khurasan, was 
sixty-five years old, a man of tall stature, of vigorous build, 
robust in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 
white, with cats’ eyes, possessed of great energy, di.scern- 
ment, genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, 
just, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sangui- 
nary, and cruel. The fact that there were astonishing 
things in several respects concen^ing him is sufficiently 
clear and apparent to all intelligent persons. In the first 
place, he was an adept in magic and deception, and some 
of the devils were his friends. Every now and again he 

* This date is simply impossible from his own previous and subsequent 
statements. The Chingiz did not despatch Uktae on this expedition 

until 619 H. ; and, as Aihiyar is said to have held out over fifteen months, 
620 H. must be the year in which it fell, and the other fortresses likewise. 
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ministration of] justice was such, that, throughout his 
whole camp, it was impossible for any person to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground except he were the owner of 
it ; and, throughout his whole army, no one could give 
indication of [the existence of] lying and theft. If any 
woman that they [the Mughals] took in all ^urasan and 
the land of ’Ajam had a husband, no living being would 
form a connexion with her ; and, if an infidel [a Mughal] 
set his eyes upon a woman who had a husband, he would 
[first] slay the husband of the woman, and then would 
form a connexion with her.® It used to be impossible for 
falsehood to be spoken, and this fact is clear. 

ANECDOTE. 

In the year 618 H., the writer of this Tabakat, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, returned from Timran towards Ghur. In the for- 
tress of Sangah, which they style Akhrd Mani,^ he saw 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain ^-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zar- 
rad. Suddenly, his brother, Malik Taj-ud-Din, [Hasan], 
Habashi-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, to whom they [the 
Mughals] had given the title of Khusrau of Ghur — mention 
of whom has been previously recorded — with the per- 
mission of the Chingiz Khan, returned to Ghur from Tal- 
kan ; ® and from him this anecdote was heard. 

He stated : “ On a certain occasion we came forth from 


tents?] near his dwelling. Wlten they are black, they carry them to the 
Khan, w-ho looks at them ; and, if they be cleft lengthways, he may do it (it 
is enough if one of them be cleft) ; if across, or round pieces have flown out 
of them, he must not.” 

® This perhaps is the style of justice the lOkingiz Khan was endowed with, 
which our author refers to— murder a man first, and take his wife after ! 

^ In some copies, JjS.1 as above, in some Kljul Man! — — but 
in other copies it is written Jly*. and JU Jljc Maiii, among- 

other significations, means uncommon, rare, matchless, but what the first word 
may signify is doubtful, and is not mentioned in connexion with Sangah in 
other places in this work. 

2 In some copies, Hasan, but his brother, 'Hij-ud-Din, is styled Hasan in 
other places, and this brother, Husam-ud-Din, Husain. ■’Abd-uI-Malik is 
evidently their father’s title. Habaghi is merely a nickname. See pages 368, 
394, 1002, and 1006. 

» Tal-^an of Khurasan, from the camp at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man. Wliat 
our author says is a clear indication of its whereabouts. 
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nished ? You, Tajziks,^ do such things, and tell lies. A 
Mughal, were a thousand lives at stake, would choose 
being killed, but would not speak false ; but false speaking 
is your occupation A and, on account of such things, it is 
that Almighty God hath sent a calamity like us upon 
you [Tajziks].” 

I have again returned to the relation of this history. 

When the Chingiz Khan, after Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, Khwarazm Shah, was defeated, set out in pursuit of 
the Ighrakis, for Gibari, for a period of three months he 
halted among those mountains. He used to go out hunt- 
ing, and for the purpose of coming towards Hindu.stfm, 
used, continually, to burn shoulder-blades [of sheep], but 
used not to obtain permission [from the prognostications], 
and used not to perceive therefrom omens of victory. His 
purpose in entering Hindustan was that, mayhap, he might 
return back into Chin by way of Lakhanawati and Kam- 
rud ; ® and, as he used not, from the portents of the shoulder- 
blades, to obtain dispensation to do so, he used to delay.^ 

7 Here the word Tajztk is applied to the people of ’Ajam generally, whom 
the Mughals had a contemptible opinion of, and not to Souris only. Our 
author also informs us what Tajik or Tajzik signifies, and, in the face of such 
an authority, and a Tajztk himself, it is amusing to find that Surgeon Major 
Bellew has discovered, according to the statement of Capt. T. C. Plowden, 
B.S.C., in his translation of a book entitled “ Kalid-i-Afghara',” that they ar,e 
Scythian people, the aborigines of Afgkdnisidn ; they still abound there, 
as well as in Persia and Turkistdn.” In his last book, entitled “Afghan- 
istan and the Afghans,” page 222, the Doctor has the following on the same 
subject “ Another principal people of Afghanistan is the Tajik or Tasjk. The 
term means Arabian, and t/s applied to anything of Arab origin, .... But 
the offspring and descendants of Arabs who married women of Ihe country in. 
which they settled are called Tazik or Tajik^ ! See also note at page 1076, 
and note *, page 304. 

* In the most trustworthy copies ujhjV—** your occupation,” as above: in 
others, “the business of women.” 

® See the account of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Muliaramad, son of Bakht- 
yar-ud'Din, the Khalj, in Lakhanawati, pages 560 — 568. 

His superstition therefore may be said to have saved India from sharing 
the fate of other countries, although it is probable he would have met with 
more combined and systematic opposition there. 

In the spring of the year 620 H. [the spring of 1223 A.D.] the Cliingiz 
'Kha n resolved to move, for the reasons stated in a previous note, towards 
his native in Mu gha listan, taking the same route as he had entered the 
Ghaznin territory by, through Bamfen and TuMiaristan, and marched to 
Buklan, or Bu^iilan, both being correct, where his Ugiru^ [the families, the 
waggons, heavy baggage, felt tents, etc.} had been sent on his advance towai'ds 

3 z 
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Unexpectedly, swift messengers reached him from Tam- 


Ghaznfn. Alf! says lie moverl from the vicinity of Parshawar, by way of the 
mountains of Namian [j/V in MSS., but Bamian must be meant], and that the 
U^rulc was ordered to march from Bulklan to join him on the way to Samr- 
j^and. At page 1074, our author plainly states w'here his Ughruk was left, and 
that he conversed with a person who had but recently left it [page 1079], 
his statement with regard to it cannot be doubted in the least. It was left at 
the Puslitah-i-Nu’man between Tal-]can and Balfcli. The pro-Mughal writers, 
having made the great blunder of mistaking Tae-kan of IKunduz for Tal-kan of 
Khurasan, make ail other places agree with it, as in the case of Andarab, pre- 
viously referred to. The Chingiz Khan may have had his heavy baggage, 
waggons, and war materials removed from the Pushtah-i-Nu’man to Bnklan 
subsequently, after he had detei'mined to return by the same route by which 
he had come, and most probably after the attacks made upon them by the 
jShaijah chief, as related at page 1073. 

To return, however, to the pi'o-Mughal accounts. The whole of his forces 
being concentrated there [at Buhlau], the Chingiz Kh an continued encamped 
in the pleasant pasture-lands thereabout during the summer [of 620 H. — 
1223 A, D.]; and, when autumn came round, having appointed Harogjiahs to 
the different cities of i-ran-Zara!n, despatched them[l]. Troop.s, too, would 
have been required, but none are mentioned, and the subsequent proceedings, 
after his deatli, prove that no MugJial troops were left behind in i-ran-Zamin, 
i.e., west of the Jfiiun, and it is very doubtful whetlier any Darog^iahs were. 
In the beginning of autumn he crossed the j and marched towards Samr- 
^and, in the vicinity of which he encamped, and there passed the winter 
[620-621 H. = A.D. 1223 — 1224]. From Samrjcand, jujr, who, since the 
investment of the capital of Khwarazm. was ill-inclined towards his brother 
Gitagliatae— our author, however, tells the tale differently from the pro- 
Mugiial historians, as will be seen farther on — and had continued to remain in 
the Da|lit-i-iKibeha]|:, which had been assigned to his charge, was directed to 
move, with a portion of his forces, and to keep dong the skirts of the moun- 
tains to drive the game before him, as a grand hunt was proposed farther in 
advance. 

Gbagiatae and Uktae took up their quarters during that winter near 
Bul^ara, and devoted themselves to fowling and hunting, and sent weekly to 
their father 50 iAar-wdrs of game. When the spring of 621 H. set in, the 
Chingiz Khan moved towards Turkistan ; and now he showed his fiendish 
nature in its true colours. He compelled the unfortunate Turkan Khatun. the 
aged mother of the late Suljan, and the ladies of his family — his wives and 
daughters, and to whom had been also added the females of Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Hin’s family captured after the battle on the Sind — to wend their way on foot 
[some authors say bare-footed] and bare-headed, in front of his troops on the 
line of march, and to raise lamentation, as they went along, on the downfall 
and humiliation of their empire, and the death of those Sultans ; and this they 
were compelled to do until they reached hh^ilrat, in order, as he affirmed, 
that people might take warning therefrom. This again was partly the innate 
hostility of .Mughals against the other Turks. Turkan Khaliin lived on in this 
miserable state imtil 630 H., when death relieved her. 

Advancing by regular marches, the Chingiz Khan reached the Silmn, after 
which Uktae and Cia^^atae also joined him from their expeditions ; and, 
when he reached a place named KulSn Yazi^ — i,sj'o — but this name is 
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ghaj and Tingit, and gave intelligence that the whole 


■written Kulan Bazi, and !]^ulan Tazi, in as many different authors — supposed 
to be situated in the vicinity of Fanakat, but, apparently, farther N.E., Jujf, 
from the direction of the Dasht-i-KibcIialc, drew near, driving the game on 
his side before him. The Gliingiz Khan now moved tow'ards him, the two 
half-circles of troops dispersed for the purpose, drawing gradually closer 
together, and reached a place named A^cabar or Akabir— yjbl— -or A^afr — 
and styled U!|:a — Isjl — ^in the Rau?at-n§-Safa [and Oukaeir — Akair r — 
by Petis de la Croix, but on what authority does not appear, as, 
in this particular part of his History of Genghizcan the Great" he gives 
none, and makes it out to be “the city of To'ncat," where ..subsequently the 
hmltae or diet was held, but in no history with which I am acquainted, and 
such as I have named, is any reference made to any city, and such a city as 
Tonkat or Toncat is never referred to]. Tire Chingiz Qian now mounted and 
entered the circle to enjoy the sport, and after he was satisfied his sons were 
permitted to do the same, and subsequently the great chiefs. The sport over, 
the remainder of the animals received a brand on one of the thighs, and were 
allowed to escape. After this Juji presented himself on bended knee, with 
offerings for his father’s acceptance, among which were 100,000 horses, every 
20,000 of which were of different colours — dappled grey, white, piebald, bay, 
and black, his father’s troops being in want of horses. 

The Cliingiz Khan continued encamped in fhis place during the summer of 
this year [621 H.], and, all his sons and Amirs having joined him from all 
parts, including Jabah [Yamah] and Swfdue [Sahudah], he now held a great 
kuriliae or assembly. He distributed honours and rewards, and put to death a 
number of the I-ghur chiefs 5 why is not said, but it no doubt had reference, 
in some way, to the dismissal of the uliis of the Yfddi-^Cut, mentioned in 
note page lioi, and evidently refers to what the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir men- 
tions in a few words, that, on his arrival in this part, he received the submis- 
sion of the petty rulers around, but that some, who, at the outset, were the 
first to .submit to him, now showed symptoms of hostility, and a body of troops 
had to be sent to coerce them. Their names are not given. Jujf was now 
allowed to return to his government of the Daght-i-Kibelia]^, and, in the last 
month of the year 621 h. [Dec. -Jan., 1225 after an absence of seven 
years, the Chingiz Khan reached his native yiirai in Miighalistan — the 
Chinese say, on the banks of the Tula river — and again enjoyed the society of 
Ms wives and children. 

At this point I come to a very amusing matter, and which also is a specimen 
of history-writing taken from translations often second-hand, a somewhat 
dangerous course of procedure. At page 92 of Mongols Proper" the 
author, immediately ^ter stating that “Jagatai and Ogotai went to hunt 
Kukus and Karaguls (i.e, wild swans and antelopes)” — I have already stated 
how Chaghatae and Uktae employed the winter near BuMiara — says that, 

“ On the banks of the Imil he (Jingis) was met by two of his grandsons, after- 
wards very celebrated, namely, Kubilai [he is afterwards styled Khubilai\ and 
Khulagu, one eleven and the other nine years old- They had killed their first 
game, and, according to Mongol custom, fimgis pricked their middle fingers to 
mix some blood toilh their food and drinkf a kind of baptism of the chase. 
Afterwards he gave his army a f6te, at a place called Buka Suchiku, and 
reached his Ordu or home [camp?] in the month of February, 1225.’* This 
appears to have been taken from Erdmann, and, at page 99, this fiSte is again 
3 Z 2 
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territories of Chin, Tamghaj, and Tingit, were in a state of 
revolt, and that, on account of the very great distance [of 
the Chingiii Khan from the scene], those kingdoms were 
about to pass out of the hands of the Mughal governors. 
The Qiingiz Khan, on account of this information, became 
an>dous in mind, and he consequently set out on his return 
by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat® 

rcferreil to as a “■grand reception,” as though a wholly different affair ; and, 
in a note at page 716, on “ Jinjis Khan” crossing the Jaxartes, and before the 
“ Kukus and Kavaguls ” [the kargawal, by-the-bye, is a pheasant, and Shaw, I 
believe, brought some specimens with him from Turkistan] are referred to, the 
writer says, “ Before leaving Transoxianah Jingis, who had been joined by his 
sons, seems io have held a grand fete at Benaket or Tonkat. This was in 1224. 
It is described by De la Croix, but his description is a mere rhetorical display 
without facts.” Now, considering that the author of the ‘^Mongols Prefer" 
has referred to this very “ fete ” in two other places, and as happening at two 
different times, and in two different localities, on which side have we “mere 
rhetorical display without facts ” ? 

The facts of the “ baptism of the chase ” are these, and no doubt Erdmann, 
in some way, derived them from the same original source whence also I take 
mine : — “When the Ch,ingiz Kl^an reached the neighbourhood of his native 
yftrat, it is said, Hulaku Kh an was nine yeai’s old, and IJIubila iOian two 
years older. They both came out to meet him [their grandfather], and, by the 
■way, Igiubila Imd captured a hare, and Hulaku a small deer [with clogs, pro- 
bably]? and, as it is a custom among the Mughals, on the first occasion of 
hoys capturing game, to anoint the middle finger with flesh and fat of the 
game, which anointing is tenned — aghameshf — the Chingiz Kl^an 

anointed the fingers of his grandsons himself, petted them much, and gave 
feasts and bancpiets to celebrate the event. ” 

The winter of 622 H. [a.d. 1224-5] was passed by the Ckingiz Kban in 
pleasure and jollity in his owayurat, but, during this time, news reached him 
of the hostility of Skfdar^u, the Hakim or ruler of Ivashin, who had assembled 
a vast army, intending to throw off the Mughal yoke. The historians I quote 
from appear to have lost sight of the fact that the alarming state of the Ting- 
kut country, or IKashin, as it is also called, and the revolt there, had, as our 
author says abuve, brought the Mughal sovereign back from -west of the Jihun. 
The Ckingiz Khan now re-assembled his forces, and commenced his march 
towards the territory of Kashin. It was determined that Cha g hatae, with his 
forces, should guard the rear of the urdiif dr, in other words, form the reserve. 
Tuli, through one of his KhMuns being attacked with small-pox, was unable 
to accompany his father, and followed some time after, but Uktae accompanied 
mm. In this same year likewise, and about this time, the news of the death 
of his eldest son, Juji, in the Da^t-i-KiheML reached him. The sons of 
L'ktae, Kutan, our author^s Kutaa, and Kiwak, were now sent back to the 
under the care of a trusty person. 

What follows next in the account of the Ch ingiz Eihan’s movements before 
his death, in. the writers I am quoting, is so different from our author’s 
accounts, that I must make that subject the matter of another note. 

3 These names vary considembly in, the different copies of the text, but the 
above rendering is without doubt correct, though it is only by comparing the 
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When he' reached that territory [Tingit], there was a 
Khan in the country of Tingit, a man of great energy and 
intrepidity, and he had an army and munitions and war 
materials beyond computation ; and, on account of the 
multitude of his troops, the power of his servants, the am- 
plitude of his dominions, the vastness of his riches, wealth, 
and treasures, he had assumed to himself the name of “ the 
Tingri Kh an/’ ® On several occasions the Mughal troops 


whole of the copies that it could be arrived at. It is also confinuetl by 
others. The best copies have jiS.; ^ some j <_>y othersi>ii ^54 j 

and and o-j 

The explorations of Cbl. Prejevalsky about Lob Nawar and the mountain- 
range to the south, the existence of which some people had the assurance 
altogether to ignore, confirm the correctness of our author’s statement, and 
extent of his infonnation, and also that possessed by the Jesuits. 

® Our author’s account of the events of this period differs considerably 
from that of the other Mul^ammadan writers* who followed him, and who 
appear unable, or unwilling, to write .aught unjmlatable to the Mu^al rulers, 
whose subjects and they were, and is also very different from the 

Chinese annals of Gaubil and others. Passing over the little episode respecting 
the milk-coloured blood of the Tingrt Khan, which is much after the fashion 
of the “ Sa'ga-Ioving Ssanang Setzen’s” childish fables, of “the brown-coloured 
dog with a black muzzle which could prophesy,” and the like, the accounts 
our author gives appear well worthy of credence, and are, no doubt, such as 
were related to him, as in other instances, probably, by actors in the events 
he records. 

We may therefore receive with some reserve the statements of the pro- 
Mugjial writers who 'followed our author, and be somewhat sceptical as to the 
defeats sustained by the Tingri Khan. Shiclarku. on the previous occasions 
as related by them [See note at page 949] ; for, had tliat ruler been reduced to 
such a state of helplessness, as they hiention, how could he have again 
managed to acquire such power, and assemble such an immense army ? 

The following is, briefly, wliat the other, and subsequent Musalman 
writers say on the subject. 

The Qliingiz ILhan having reached the territory of Ting^ut, otherwise called 
Kasjifn, succeeded in possessing himself of the cities of Kam-jfw, Ka-jf^ Suju, 
and Arum! or Urumi, and invested the city of Ting^ or Tangaf — 

[this is the same doubtless as the Ning-hya of the Chinese, as [o] t and 
[cj] n may be easily mistaken in MSS,}, and set it on fire in several places. 
Shidarhu— — the Tingri Khan of our author, and Shidas^u of some 
other writers, and the Ly-Hyen of the Chinese, but never styled “ KhaVStn ” 
in any history I have met with— the Badshah of Kashin, whom, in the 
language M Tinghut, they style by the title of Li-ivan — Layau of 
Europeans] moved from his capital, which, in the Ting]cfit language, they style 
ir]ti or irikf— —and the Mughals call Irjcla, or Iri^Ia — — and which 
is also written iic^:tah — — with fifty tomdns of troops — 500,000 - [this 
is a one-sided statement it must be remembered], and adranced to encounter 
fhe Mughal sovereign, who, likewise, made ready to meet him. Wlien they 
came in contact a desperate battle ehstii^ aiid such a vast number were 
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had invaded his territory, but had not overcome him or 


slain on the side of gljfdar^u, but some say, as is most probable, on either 
side, that ikree cerpes were found, afer the battle, standing- on their heads 1 
Among the Mug 3 ials it has become firmly established [in their minds ?] that, 
for every ten tomans — 100,000 persons — slain on the battle-field, one of the 
killed stands on its head [sic in AISS.']. The author of the Mongols Proper'' 
(p, 102} has got hold of tliis fable through some foreign translation, but tlie trans- 
lator h:is made a mu'ddle of it Certainly “ the great Raschid ” never made 
such an error in telling it Mr. Howorth’s version of it is as follows : “The 
story of Raschid about the man standing 071 his head is explained by D’Ohsson, 
who .says, that, when the Mongols slaughtered a large number of people, ht 
order to mark the number of the slain, a census in which they gloried, th^i put 
a corpse on its head on some elevated point for ez.ery thousand killed." ! I 
There is nothing like a bold translation perhaps when a person m'ay be in 
doubt. 

At length, Shidar^u. unable to make any further resistance, took to flight, 
much to the joy of the Mughals. who considered themselves fortunate in 
oblaiising this success, and shut himself up in his stronghold, the city ofTrftd 
or Iri\cia, but which Abu-I-Ghazf. Bahadur, in the Kazan edition of his 
work, stylos The Gltingiz Khan remarked that, as S^idarl^u had 

been so utterly defeated in this battle, and his territory devastated, he would 
have no more strength left to hifn, since great part of hifr troops had been slain. 
So, holding him of little importance, and passing his city without molesting 
it [he must have left a force to watch it], but plundering, slaughtering, and 
devastating the territory of Kagiin, the Chingiz Kiian turned his face towards 
Khit;a., and, when spring came round, he determined to move against the terri- 
tories of Tingnasli — — [See third para, farther on], and Kburjah — 
but, before he could carry out his intentions respecting them, he had an awful 
dream which warned him that his end was near, and he became very much 
agitated in mind in consequence. He is also said to have received intimation 
about this time of the death of the Kiialffah, Un-Na|ir B’illah, who died in 
Shaww'al. 622 H. When he awoke from his dream, he inquired of Baisu^ia 
his nephew, the son of Juji KasSr, who was in attendance ; “Are my sons 
Uktae and Tfilf distant or near?” As they were in their own Urdus, with 
their forces, BaisOJ^u A^ replied tliat they might not be more than two or 
three farsangs- distant. The jO^an said : “ Let theni bring them hither ; ” 
and, When they presented themselves the following day, along with the great 
Amirs, after partaking of the morning taeal, the Chingiz ^an tamed his 
face towards the assemblage and said: “I have some counsel to hold with 
my sons, and a confidential matter which I wish to communicate to them, and 
desire to be private with them for a short time.” 

When the Aiplrs and others who were then present withdrew, the Gliingiz 
Khan turned towards his sons and said: “My beloved ones* the time 
approaches for me to take my last jpumey, and the period of my dissolution 
is at hand ! By the power of the, Almighty, and the aid of Providence, I 
liave acquired and consolidated [not very consolidated west of the Jihua, at 
least, and in very few, if in any, places had Intendants even been established, 
much less troops located, at this period, but certainly there were ample 
proofs of 'the butchery and desolation he and his barbarian hordes had 
committed] for you an empire, so extensive, that from one side of it to the 
other is one year’s journey. 1 Wish to ask of you who, by your counsel, is 
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subdued bis countiy, and many times be had overcome the 


the person most befitting to succeed me.” Uktae, Qiagbatae, and Tfilf — for 
he was 'also present according to some of my authorities, but Juji had recently 
died in the Ddsht-i-Kibchak — bent the knee, and replied Our father is 
sovereign, and we are his servants, and will oirey what he commands.” The 
Great Eban replied : “I have implicit faith, in all things, in the wisdom and 
experience of J^aracljar, and desire his opinion, and whom he approves of I 
will appoint.” Having received the opinion of that Nu-yin, the Ch ingiz 
Khiin directed that the Covenant entered into in by-gone times by Kabal 
Kbiin and the Bahadur, Ka-jQli, bearing the Al-Tamj^ali of Tumna-f 
Kh an, w'hich had descended to him from his ancestors, and to rvhich his 
forefathers had also appended their names [see the note on the Turks at 
page 896] should be brought from the treasui7. I’his having lieen done, 
it was shown to his sons ; and he continued “ I name Uktae as Kh an, and 
appoint him my successor, and make over tire throne to him. Do ye likewise 
act in accord one with another, and enter likewise into a Covenant tliat ye 
will not deviate from his commands, and that ye will attend his [curfitacs.” 
Tins they did ; and the Covenant was attested by the Amim and Ministers. 
He also reejuested that the mother of Uktae, Burtah Kuchin, should exercise 
the sovereign authority over the ill fists until such time as a kiiriltae should 
assemble to confirm Uktae’s succession, which would be two years. He 
further commanded that, as the countries of Miiwara-un-Nahr and other 
territories adjoining it had previously been assigned by him to Chaghatilc. and 
as there were ancient [sic in AAS'.S'.] foes still existing Ijetween I-ran andTurdn, 
namely Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn and his brother, he would make over Chaghatae 
to the paternal charge of IC^^-rasbar ", and urged that Nu-yin to act towards 
his son as he had acted before towards himself, his father, and continue to 
give Ch aghatae the benefit of his assistance in the government of the affairs 
of his dominions. He also caused Chaghatae and E^'rachar to enter into a 
Covenant as father and son j and the last-mentioned Covenant u-as made 
over to Chaghatae’s charge, and that previously mentioned, between the 
brothers, to Uktae. “The Great Kh an further requested, that, when his 
death should happen, no lamentations whatever were to be made, and that 
it should be kept a profound secret [‘the ruling passion’ of treachery was 
‘strong even in death’] ; and that as soon as Shidar^cu. the king oflE^SllIn, 
should leave his city and come to the Mughal camp, as he had agreed to do, 
he should be put, at once, to death, in order that firm possession of his territory 
might be secured. Having said this, he closed his eyes, and thou mightest 
have said thafthc Cbingiz Kban had never existed.” 

Alfi, quoting Hafiz Abru, and other authorities, differs considerably from 
the above in some points. It states that, after settling the succession, at which 
Cbaghatae was not present, the Gbingiz Khan requested his sons, Uktae and 
Tiili, to return to their own tribes and territories, that is such tribes and 
countries as had been entrusted to them, lest Gbagbatae, who was not 
present, might not act according to his father’s commands, and might raise 
sedition in the empire ; and he further urged them, for the sake of his good 
name and fame, to observe his laws and regulations. 

Uktae and TulT took leave of their father, and returned to their respective 
posts, while the Chingiz Khan, with a numerous army, marched towards tlie 
country of Tingnagb— [which may even be, more correctly Ningpish 
— It is written in various ways. The Raufat-u?-SafS. has lang- 
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Chingiz lOian in battle. At the period that the Chingiz 


tabas^— wliile oUiei-s have Biktaglt-— u^bCj—but the first mode 
of writing is contained in the majority of trustworthy writers], and Kdiurjah 

When he reached them, the Bad-shahs of those countries were 

ready to become tributary, and to submit to him. On reaching a place named 
Liwak-sJian — Jjis — -which is on the frontier boundary between Khurjali, 
Tingniis!];, or BiktasJi, and Tingkut, the Badshali — also .styled Wiiii— -of 
Khurjah [the _ Kin emperor according to the translations from the Chinese 
annals, but from what subsequently happens in the reigns of Uktde and 
Mangu this is contrary to fact] despatched envoys, with numerous and valuable 
presents fur his acceptance, among which was a bowl of the finest pearls, and 
to tender their sovereign’s sulmiission and obedience. The Chingiz Kh un 
commanded that such among those present at that time in his assembly, as had 
their ears borctl, should l.)e presented with pearls, wdiile those, wliose ears were 
not already bored, had them bored very quickly, and received pearls also ; 
and, notwithstanding this, a great number of pearls remained undistributed. 
The Chjngiz Klian commanded, .saying, “ It i.s a day of largess : let the pearls 
be scattered that people may pick them up.” This was done ; and, in con- 
sequence, a number of pearls were lost in the ground, and for a long time after 
that pearls used to be found there. 

About this lime Slifdarku, Bfidshah of Ipishin, who liad shut himself up in 
Ills capital, Iririkia, Irikia, or Iriklah, sent an envoy to the Chingiz Kh iin to 
'intimate that, if the Mughal Khan would enter into a Covenant with him, 
•stipulating for his .safety and .security, lie would, within the iieriod of one 
month, come in penson to his urJ/ 1 , and present pesli-kash, which is 
equivalent to doing homage. The Chingiz Khan gave the required guaran- 
tees, and confirmed them with most .solemn oaths ; and the envoy departed. 

After the envoy had gone, the Chingiz Khan was taken ill, and grew 
e-scessively weak ; and, from an awful dream which he had, warning him 
of liis approaching death, he was much disturbed. It wa's at this time, 
according to the .authority I have named, that he sent for hi.s sons, and 
aiipointcd his successor : the remainder agrees with the .statements of other 
writers. Ifis death, as he desired, was kept a profound secret; and, when 
ghhlarku, Badihah of Tingkut or Kashin — he is styled so indiscriminately — 
according to the terms agreed upon, left his capital, the city of Irtakia, and 
drew near the Mu^al camp, t the Nu-ytns and Amirs came forth to receive 
him, and escorted him and his train, as though about to lead him to the pre- 
sence of the Chingiz Khan, but, on thdr arriving witliin a short distance of the 
w/v*?, a body of Murals, posted for the purpose, fell upon Shfdarku and his 
followers, and butchered the whole of them. An army was then despatched 
to Trtahia, which the Mu^lials entered, plundered, and massacred its in- 
habitant',, and then desolated the country round. vSuch is Alfi’s account. 

The death of the Chingiz Khan took place on the 4th of Ramadan, 624 H. ; 
in the Turkish year of Tunguz or the Hog, which was the year of liis birth, 
his ascending the throne, and of his decease, which last date is equivalent 
to the l6th of August, 1227 A.D. A few writers .say 623 H. He had reigned 
25 years, and his age was 75 : some authors say 73, but, as he was born on 
the 20th of Zi-Ka’dah, 549 H. [See note, page 398], he was exactly 75 years, 
I month, and 10 days old [our author says he was 65 when he came into 
Khura.san. Seepage 1077], whatever Abu-I-Shazi, Bahadur Khan, or Father 
Gaubil have .said to the contraiy; and he was certainly too old to have 
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Khan returned from the land of ’Ajam, and the countries 


“ coveted ” the wife of the so-called “ Shidurgho,” as we are told he did in 

Mongols FraperJ" 

Having carried out their father’s last instructions, the sons of the deceased 
Khan proceeded to perform the funeral ceremonies according to tlie custom 
of their people. There was no secrecy whatever after Shidarku had l>een 
jmt to death, and his capital secured ; and there was no killing every one they 
met. 

Bentinck censures Marco Polo for relating, that, “ in his time, the Tartars 
\\-erc accustomed, at the funerals of their Khans, to slay all tliose they met in 
the way, and that they slew all whom tliey met on the way to the place 
ajipointed for the sepulchre of JengMz Khan ; and that, a little before [true : 
Vi little befan^ his arrival in Grand Tartary, there had been 20,000 persons 
massacred in that manner, at the interment of Mangu Khan, grandson of the 
conqueror. ” Bentinck further remarks, and quite correctly too, that none of the 
Eastern authors, who have written on the Tartars [Mugials ?j, charge them 
with “such an abominalde custom.” He adds, that “in Grand Tartary” — he 
means Mughalistiin and the Mughals— -the inhabitants live so dispersed m 
their kliargahs or huts, that one might travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a thousand. Polo too kills the diingiz Sinn .six years only after 
bis defeat of the “ Um ” Klinn, as he styles the Awang Khnn, and asserts that 
he was shot in the knee by an an-ow before the castle of Thaigin ! 

Petis de la Croix who often quotes “the great Raschid,” very correctly 
.says [page 3S2] : “ I'here is no likelihootl that the barbarous custom, which lias 
since been practised amongst the Tartars and Mogtds, to kill those they meet 
in the w’ay, when they are carrying to the grave the body of a Grand Can, 
was at this time observed ; for the historians mention m such thing, and, 
besides, this cu.stom is not countenanced by the law.” The custom of burial 
among the Murals is given in detail by our author farther on. 

After performing the funeral ceremonies — the preliminaiy mourning — the 
bier of the Great ^an was taken up, and his army set out on their return 
homeward, and the bier was in due time conveyed to his urdiis in the locality of 
his ancient which was “ within the limits of,” not at, Kara-Ku*^m. lire 
corpse was finally buried at tlie foot of a large and solitarj' tree, under which, 
one day, when following the chase — not when he was “ill ” — he had rested, 
and at which time he remarked ; “This place is suitable for my sepulchre.” 
The place in question* is called Bulkan KSldun, according to some authorities, 
and Burkan Kakliin by others, including Abu-ubGha?-i, Bahadur Khfin, which 
is merely the change qf I for r. After the burial, the place was pro.scribed against 
intrusion from one generation to another, the word used to denote it is tfr 
4,5— an ’Arabic word signifying “confiscated,” “prohibited,” “embargo,” 
“ban,” etc., and* it was called the “the exclu.sive or especially 

prohibited place,” which words appear to be the translation of liurkau 
Kaldun. The Ta-f§hr, Yasu Buka, the Ohud Urmangkut of the race of 
Kaian, was the'Korchi or guardian of the spot, which guardianship appertained 
exclu.sively to his tribe, who were, in consequence, exempted from all othej- 
duties and services, i 

It is likewise stated, as a wonderful feet, that, in that same year, that plain 
— 1^— thus showing that it was a plain, and neither “a mountain ” nor “a 
cave ” — became totally destitute of giuss on account of the numerous tree.s 
of various kinds which grew up tberdu, and soon became sudi a dense forest 
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of Islam, this Tingri San held counsel with his Maliks 

.U.o„e could not pa. 

interdicted from cunosity, the died about four 

Chingiz Sian The Habib-us-Siyar distinctly states that 

years after, was also buried there, me ^ J 

S€ES-SSrr.;r.ii-=ra 

customs of the ^ sments of authors who wrote 

“sr.±;£s;s=«-S 

i the M W relimon, and afterwards erected a nol>k monument 
monies of the historian wlio ever said 

in this .Ilh things as “the pompous ceremonies of 

so, or whoe e _ ^ pxirely imaginary. Again he says : 

the Moguh religion ^ P j^nted other Trees round it, 

s : = ;Vjs“ s-i=rs.* 

;is;«r>KS:,ss— 

“ Tmsut," which Ki.„yen, in a mountain to the north 

Cauhllsayshewaab^cd- nth=^v^rf&^^^^^ 

of the sandy desert, Pekin he says, informed him 

that the Ctougm ® Another writer, not named, says the place of his 
Long. 9 3 W- j ^ Chinese word dwm denotes the 

burial tm ““ f “mta [springsfl, lakes, and hills.” The 

Of Erdmmn. p. 444, agrees neare^.^ith the Oriental writers, but 

D’Ohsson’s, vol. Professor Forbes himself dis- 

But why ne^ I ^ the tomb in which the corpse 

covered not only tlmpUce^ not discover TQli’s tomb also, for he was 

r%Tthcm too In a paper read before the British Association in September, 
buried there t«o- P P proofs ?] that it lies “ almost a day s journey 

1876, he asserts [b t ^ and that “the tomb consists 

^fTstorsTcl^rrSfe “rLlw^ toe ground, tocrc is a eWe of 

trrthcTets 1 S-cllwWch has once beena covered building, some fifteen yards 
t ” ptr etc Did not he “ discover ” an inscription too ? If it is a 
"u^ tomh, look gtouTid, not above, seeing what our author and 

otoc^ssay wltoregardL«l -d« of^^^^ chUdren of toe Chiugis 

KirmuS toSoS, as European writors have rendemd toe 

^ fsveii more unintelligible than those of his four famous sons. 

-Sd to have had 50 O KMthns [wives] and concubines, eveiy one of 
Id 'm vaTtaken fmmsol tribT^ro^^^^ he had reduced or conquered 
^ ?om?ltr married to him according to the Mughal ntes and customs. 
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and Amirs, saying : " The Chingiz Khan is come. On 

but most of them were such as had been, carried off, and were kept in his 
harani. Those who were held in the highest respect and esteem were the 
following five :~ 

1. Burtah KucHiN — She was neither called Burte 
yiidshin" nor Bttrte Fudshiny' and consequently, whether FudsAin" 
or “ Fougin'" was the title given by the Chinese Emperors to those of their 
wives who ranked “immediately after the Empress,” or whether not, these 
names and titles do not appertain to Burtah !l^uchin, who was the Chingiz 
Ehan’s chief wife. .She was the daughter of the Nu-yfn, Dae, the Badshah, as 
he is styled, of the E^ungkur-at Mughals, which was one of the most numerous, 
and distinguishecl for valour, as well as one of the proudest of the whole of the 
Nairun tribes, one reason for which is stated to have been that, in issuing from 
Irganah-Kiuj, they led the way, and such was their celerity in doing so, that 
they burnt their feet on tim ironstone not yet become cool. 

They are Nairun Mug^ials beyond the shadow of a doubt, and yet the 
author of the informs us, at p. 703, I have small doubt 

that they toere Turks ^ for although .small clans still survive among the Mongols 
who are called Khongkiras (i.e. Kunkurat), by Ssanang Setzen, there is no 
tribe among them which bears the name, while we find that one of the four 
main divisions of the Uzbegs is called Kiat Kungrat,” etc., etc. The author 
has made a very delightful muddle here. The !i^ung^ur-ats are truly Turks 
of the Mughal t-ma^, but Nairun Mughals, of which ICaiat is one of 
the two great divisions, and perhaps he is not aware that the Uzbaks are 
Mugials, whence the term E^aiat-^Cungkur-at. There are l^ung^ur-ats, ]^an- 
j^ulis, and many other tribes mentioned in these notes, still to be found in 
Turkistan and Mughalistan. Mir ’Abd-ul-Karim, Bu^arf, who wrote in 
1222 k.— 1807 A. D.— continually refers to them in his work ; and some of the 
Kashgiar Mission actually met a “ Kirghiz who was a Nayman,” and 
“ Yuldiiz Kalmak who are Turgut and Koshot 1 " 

When the Qliingiz Khan was defeated by the Makrits, his ^Cungltur-at wife 
was taken captive, and made over by them to the Awang Khan, their sovereign. 
She is said to have been pregnant of Juji at the time ; and the Awang Khan, 
out of his former friendship for the husband, treated her with respect, and sent 
her back when the Chingiz Khan demanded her, Juji was bom on the way 
home ; and his appearance on the scene appears to have been unexpected, for 
his name, given in consequence, signifies * ‘ the unexpected guest.” I may have 
to refer to this circumstance again, farther on. 

Burtah E^usllin subsequently bore three other sons—i^aghatae, Ukta^ and 
Tull, and five daughters, who were, in due time, married to different Mugfcil 
and other chiefs, who, with a single exception, are styled Gurgan, signifying, 
in the Turk! language—not the “Chinese,” I believe— son-in-law. One of 
these sons-in-law, a son of the chief of the Kung^ur-at, had previously home 
the title of Gurgan, but I have not space for much detail. 

2. E^ulan Khatun. daughter of Ta’ir Asun, the chief of the Urhar Makrit 

tribe. Her father submitted to the sway of tlie Chingiz Khan, and brought 
his daughter, and presented her as an offering to him. Abu-l-Shazi, Bahadur 
Khan, ignores her altogether, in his History, and substitutes Kor-Basu, the 
widow of the Tayanak Khan, who is mentioned as one of his wives of 
lesser degree farther on, Khatun had a son by the Chingiz Kh^ 

named Kulakan— ^jiCjC-or Kulakan — giOjS^who wa.s assigned rank, in 
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several previous occasions we have fought with him and 


„e,.y u»y. equal lo the “Ink 

qinknn, bn. it appear, that the aatlcr. 

‘S™’: She va. by 


no means good-looking, but, as ic ^ She bore no chiklrcn, and -v 

age, she vas treated Bhks. 

still living, in Her- own »r*<, m the time 01, im. an. 
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rank or position, were - r aheir husband. One of these was 

times would monopolize the J ^ Takam>'U. also written Jankabu, 

ANiKAH-^^l-SlF'"’ ?- ifnamet sdd to have been Badae- 

the brother of the Awang — an. • ^ ^ j shelter in 

After the overthrow and Rath of 

Ting^cut, where he title of Jakamhu, equivalent to 

Badihah of Dsambu,” and “ Mathi Dsambu” etc., in Tibbatl 

“Dsambu, m_ Degum and » Buzurg-i-Mamlakat. 

titles. Jakambu signifies Amu one of her sisters, named 

The Giingiz Sf TndTnrther.St^^^ 

BiVtumi-Sll ?usilin, to his , J j . Cllingiz Kfean had 

and all four sons of lub ^an ^ dream which he had, he 

.rsithi 

Sn^“^“®nss sin entered into bonds of n»ni.ge with 

her. - T, u„A rnnnv others, the daughters of Sultans 

Besides these Hiatuns e ^ nndhe also had a son named Jurjfn, 

[Mulftal and Tatar Onefeyland Ami . , , 

iiy a lady of the Nnn™" in Wd. His mother 

and another son named Jifan or Arjua , 

wasoftheTat^ri-maJ. . boy of the Ting^Qt tribe, in his 

The Great likewise to style him his fifth son. 

eleventh year, and brought ^ ^ t for valour, and was the 

He wt^ the ’’”"2-“ 

Bash-llgll or Chief of to Ma. ^ , 

signifying and leadem were chosen. In Uktle 

and from it many of the pm intoKhitae. JlBn adopted a son him- 

of Bdrtah Ifuchin, as were many other 
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defeated him. Now he has returned, and his forces have 

eminent officers serving in the Ming or H.nzarah a.s Sadhahs — leaders of 
hundreds — but I have not space to mention more than one — tlie llaw'urcliij 
Rurki, o.f tlie Durban tribe, who was the grandfather of Ffdad Aka, from whom 
the Khwajah, Rashtd-ud4)In, the Hamadani, obtained information respect- 
ing his account of the Mughals compiled from the Alt.an Daftar, or Clolden 
Record, and verified its contents. Alfi says, quoting other authorities, that 
Jifan was held in such high esteem and honour, that, in Uktae’s reign, he used 
to .sit higher, on public occa.sions, than his brother Mangu, afterwards .supreme 
ruler of the Mughal empire. 

The Chingiz Khan had yet another adopted son, a Tattar. When his tribe 
was attacked and plundered by the hostile Mughal tribes, a little boy was 
found by them weeiiing in his cradle. Burtah Kuchin, at that time, had borne 
her hu.sbaiKl no children, and she adopted the child, and brought him up. He 
subsequently rose to high rank : liis correct name was Shfki Kutukix, com- 
mander of the Tattar Ming or Hazarah. He is one of the leaders who was 
overthrown by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. See page 289. 

The total number of the Qliingiz Sign’s children was thirteen— eight sons 
and five daughters — and yet Petis de la Croix says he had “ a prodigious 
number of children. ” 

I intended to have given liere a list of the whole of the Qhingiz Khan’s 
Mings or Ilazarahs, hut I have not space for tliem. 

The Contingents instituted by the CJiingiz lyian, which were all cavaliy, 
consisted of a Sluf or Personal Ming, or Hazarah, a ]^oI or Centre, a 
Burangliar. or Right Wing, so st}ded, and a Juw’an^ar, or Left Wing, also called 
the Ju^. The word Hazarah, which is Tajzik or Persian, must not be supposed 
to be the actual name by which these Contingents were called by the Mughals, 
for it is not— nor is it the name of a tribe, as Mr. Dowson, in Elliot’s Histo- 
KiANS [vol. vi., page 368] imagines— “ the famous tribe of Hazarah,” as he 
styles them. The word is the mere translation of the Turk! word ming, a 
thousand. The number, too, was but nominal in many instances, since there 
were two Hazarahs of 10,000 men each, one of 8000, and several others of a 
higher number than a thousancL See note, page 984. 

The BurangJiar contained 30,000 men in 22 Hazarahs. Out of these tlfere 
was one of Ufrat Murals [vul, Virats], 4000 ; one of Barin Muglials, 2000 j 
another of Ung^xut Turks, 40005 and one of various l^aiat tribes, 10,000, 
The Nu-yfn, Burjt or Biirjin, the Arlat, was Us head. 

The Juwangiiar, consisted of 25 Hazarahs, among which was the Unit 
Hazarah, 4000 men ; the Angfras ;^iingVur-ats, 3000 ; the i^ung^ur-ats, 5000 ; 
the Barfns, 3000 ; and another of IKungVur-ate, of 4000. Besides the other 
Mughal Hazarahs, there was one Hazarah of Kara-Khita-is of 10,000 men, 
and another styled the Hinrjah Hazarali of 10,000 men. Its head was the 
Nil-yin Mii^ali, the Jala-iv, surnamed The Ko-yang, signifying in the language 
of Khitae. the Great K^an. 

The contingents assigned to the Cllirigiz Khan’s sons and brothers, and their 
sons, his mother, and other relatives, amounted to 28,000. His eldest son 
Juji’s contingent numbered 4000 in four Hazarahs, consisting of the tribes of 
Siijiut, Kangit, Hoshin, also called Ughln, and Suntae [?]. The contingent 
of his second son, CEaghatae. amounted to the same number, also consisting 
of four Hazarahs, of the tribes of Barlas, Karayat, Sunlat, and Siildus. 

Some recent Indian history coJUpilei’s have made sad errors in connexion 
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become very numerous, and he is proceeding against the 

with these four tribes assigned to Cibai&atae Khan-Chaghatae's tribes, 
fee enters have assumed that there was a great and distinct called 

“Cha-tae,” or “Chugtar,” as a recent author wrhes it, and a Chagtae 
laivma“-e» ! Some have even gone so far [see ‘ The Turks nn by 

Henry George Keene, M,R.A.S.. Judge of Agra, etc : London : 1879] as to 
assert that labar, who founded the Mughal empire m India, was not a 
SuL but a “Chugtae Turk." He was a Barlas Mughal [see note pap 
and simple, of the race of Kaiat. It is quite time such fallacies 

son, Ukt.e, formed four Ha..^s_of the 
same number fs those of his other two brothers, consisting of the Hazarahs of 
Tala-ir Yamkalin or Bamk^in [c^JW. ?] a branch of the Sjildus, Mangkut, and 
stilt. Tier Uktae came to the throne, the whole of his personal troops 

"“Ti^'lfeSutakt?^^^^^^^ of the Chingiz Ehan, and to whom he was 
gi-etly attached, numbered 4000, in four Hazarahs, consisting of men of the 

® ferttHfo^oTconU^^^^ in all numbered 16,000 horse. 

The Chingiz Sian conferred a contingent to the number of 5000 upon his 
llieLifiing ^ Aw-Tigin, as it is also spelt, consisting of 

some other scattered tribes^ The contingent of his mother, Ulun Ankah, 

^iThe^ti^Strr^aT^hTaingiz Sl5n assigned the whole of his 
aasah or personal troops, and all the Hazarahs of the Centre, RigH and 
Left consistFng of 101,000 men, and Ims yiirats, to his youngest son, Tulue or 
Ttf X S continued .witi him, and who, in his lifetime commanded 
ttm, uXr himself, hence no separate contingent appertained to him ; and 
Ite Tffli's decease, they fell to the share of his sons. Manga, ?:ub.lae,-nnd 

irmnst bh nnderstootl that these were contingents always kept up by the 
Princes Nu-yins, Juzbls, and Bahadur-s, to whom they were ass^ed, and not 
as bSg tL eurire amount, by any means, of the ^ingiz Efean’s forces. 
They were capable of being expanded at any time, ™ 
havJsufficienlproof in the number of troops which Hulaku led into I-ran- 
Tamin Tawn from a portion of these contingents, some of which subscquemly 
tos’ed veiy much 3 and we are told that oi,b of ^a^atae’s Hazarahs, in a 
ipreasei , increased to the number of 100,000. 
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Altiin Khan of Tamghaj. It is advisable that we should 
make peace with him, and enter into alliance with him, 
and that, in concert, we should proceed into the country of 
Khita. and overthrow the Altun Khan.” His opinion and 
that of his Maliks agreeing, this was determined upon, and 
peace was made by the Tingri Khan with the Chingiz Khan, 
and a firm treaty was entered into between them. 

When the Tingri Khan’s heart became tranquil on this 
union, he came to the Chingiz Khan, and united with him ; 
and the forces of the Tingr! Khan combined with the 
Mughal army, and they turned their faces towards the 
countries of Chin and Khita. There was a river the name 
of which is l^ara-Mur [Mur-an ?],^ and they crossed it with 
the intention of devastating the country of Khita. A number 
of Nu-ins and [other] Mughals represented to the Chingiz 
Khan, saying : “ Our army is moving towards Khita : if 
we should sustain a defeat, the troops of the Tingri Khan 
are likewise our enemies. His territory will be in our rear, 
and not one of us. will reach our own country in safety. It 
is advisable, since the Tingri Khan is among us, that we 
should slay him, and set our minds at ease respecting him, 
so that there will not be an enemy behind us, and, with our 
hearts at rest, we can turn our faces towards the Khita 
country.” The Chingiz ghan resolved to act upon this 

Mughals, and who understand the difference between Badz-uhis, and Udz- 
u^is, K^^iats and Naguz, Dural-gins and Nairuns, will perceive how greatly 
the Mughal element predominated, and how fallacious such a statement is. 


To sum up ; — 

The Ming or Hazarah .... 1,000 

The Ming or Hazarah of the Nu-yan Buijf, also 

called the Kol . . . . . . 8,000 

The Right, or Bui^gi^r , . . . . 30,000 

The Left, or Juwanghar . i . . . 62,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the sons . . . 16,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the brothers, nephews, 
and mother . . . . . . . 12,000 


129,000 

In the ** Mongols. Preset-** on the authority apparently of M. Erdmann, the 
iOtjOOO men, including all the Hazarahs here given, vrith the exception of the 
contingents of Tuli’s brothers, mother, and kinsmen, 28,000 in all, which 
appertained to Tull, after his father’s -death—have been mistaken for, and 
a/ldeol as, a separaU force, and styled the “Centre U 7 tder Tului,” thus swelling 
the 129,000 to 230,000, which is not correct. The 8000 Arjats, too, have 
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counsel, and he seized the Tingri Khan, and gave orders 
to kill him. On the Tingri Khan becoming certain that 
they would slay him, he said : “ Convey a single message 
from me to the Chingiz Khan, and that message is this : 
^ I have not shown any perfidy towards thee. I came to 
thee under treaty. Thou art acting perfidiously towards 
me, and art going to act contrary to the covenant entered 
into with me. Now give ear. When thou slayest me, if 
from me issues blood white in colour like unto milk, know 
that three days after me thou diest.’ ” When they conveyed 
this message to the Chingiz Kliaii. he laughed, and said : 
“ This man has become mad : blood like milk never issues 
from the wound of a slain person, nor has any one ever 
seen white blood. It behoveth the more speedily to put 
him to death.” 

When the executioner struck the Tingri Khan with his 
sword, white blood like unto milk issued from the wound ; 
and he perished. When the tidings of this astonishing 
circumstance reached the Chingiz Khan, the accursed, he 
quickly arose, and came to the spot ; and, when he saw 
that the occurrence was actually so, it struck his heart, and 
his strength forsook him ; and, on the third day, his heart 
broke, and he went to hell. 

He had made his last request, saying : “ It is incumbent 
that ye slay the whole of the Tingri Khan’s people, both 
male and female, smaU and great, young and old, and not 
leave a single person alive.” When the Qiingiz Khan was 
departing to hell he had devised the sovereignty to his son 
Uktae ; and Uktae turned back, and massacred all the 
people of the city and territory of the Tingri Khan. 

II. T 0 aHi, SON OF THE OSINGIZ KHAN. 

Tush,i ® was the eldest of the Ch ingiz Khan’s sons, and 
was exceedingly energetic, intrepid, manly, and warlike ; 
and his greatness was to that degree that his father used 
to stand in awe of him. 

In the year 615 H., when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, had gone forth to devastate tlie tribes of Kadr Khan 

One oi the. best copies ojf the text omits the words “of the city and 
territory.” 

See note page 1026. 
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of Tiirkistan, who was the son of Safaktan-i-Yamak/Tush! 
likewise, from the side of Taragliaj had advanced [with an 
army] in that direction, and had been engaged in a conflict 
with the army of the Kliwarazm Shah for a night and a day, 
as has been pre\dously mentioned in the account of the 
Khwarazm Shah. At this time, when Sultan Muhammad 
fled from the banks of the Jihun and the neighbourhood of 
BallA, the Qiingiz Khan despatched his sons Tushi and 
Chaghatae, with a great army, towards Khwarazm. 

He [Tushi] proceeded thither with that army, and ap- 
peared before the gate of [the capital dlty of] Khwarazm, 
and the fighting commenced. For a period of four months^ 

® This name is clearly mitten in the different copies of the text with but 
slight variation. Every one of the best copies have the ’Arabic itij— as the first 
letter, used, of' course, to express or represent some Turkish letter. Thus 
seven copies have one copy thi'ee others eV and 

one taUi Jha 

The difficulty is to decide who this person is, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that this affair is in no way connected with Tuk-Tughan, 
the Makrit, although it is mentioned by our author, at page 267, as imme- 
diately preceding the latter affair, which he I'efers to without mentioning any 
name as here. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also refers to this affair very briefly, 
but mentions no name. 

At the end of this work, in the lines addressed to the Ulugb ^^an, he is 
styled “ Khan of the Ilhari and Shah of the Yamak,” and these Ilbari are again 
plainly stated to be Turks at page 800, and at page 796 it is mentioned that 
that tribe bad to remove from their accustomed place of abode, which is not 
specified, blit Khifchak is implied, when the Mughals became predominant over 
TurkistSn and the tribes of Khi fpb aV. See also pages 599 and 791. 

In an old geographical work Yamak is briefly referred to as the name of a 
city or town and a territory or country famous for its beautiful females, and 
that it is also said to be the name assigned to the sovereign of the I-g-bfirs. 
whoever he might be. But, as I have previously mentioned, in note at page 
951, the BashligFsf or Chiefs of the Un-l-ghurs, were in ancient times styled 
Il-iltar, and those of the Tu][j:uz-I-gJiurs, Kol-Irkm, or, according to Abu- 1 - 
Slsazi, Bahadur Khan. Il-Irkin, and, in after years, Yrddi-ilgiut. 

7 The ghwarazmis made a much more gallant defence tlian our author has 
given them credit for. 

After the Chingiz Khan had effected the capture of Samrkand and had 
become established in Mawara-im-Nahr, he, towards the close of 617 H,, 
despatched his sons Juji, Ch aghatae. and Uktae, to reduce the Khwarazm 
territory at the head of a great anny, which one author states amounted to 
about 100,000 men, and they set out by way of Bukhara. The capital city of 
Khwarazm was named Jurjanfah by ’Arabs, but was called Crganj and 
Urgaiij by the Turks and the great men thereof. The ’AjamIs call it 
Gurganj. 

The author of the Mongols Proper'' tells us twice (pp. 83 .and 8$) that 
“Urgendj” is “the modem Khiva,” but subsequently, -in his additional 
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the people of Khwarazm continued to resist the Mughals, 

notes, that “old Urgendj was the capital of Khuarezm,” in which he is 
tolei-ably coi-rect, but its site is not so very near “ the modern capital— 
Khiva," being only ninety-two miles distant from it as the crow flies. In 
Col. J. C. Walker’s last map [1879], notwithstanding the various “authorities" 
mentioned on the margin of it, “ Khiva ” duly figures under the name of 
Khatezm, while in the same map, as the name indicate.s, “Kunia "—an error 
for Kuhnah, or old — “ Urganj " is the site. Such an error is to be lamented, 
but I fear I shall have to refer to many others. Kh warazm is the name of the 
territory, and the words “the city of Siwarazm” merely refer to the city 
iMch is the capital o f Khwarazm ; and this mode of terming a capital by the 
name of the country was not uncommon. I do not agree Avith Petis de la 
Croix that the city was ever called Khivarazm. except in the sense mentioned. 
What is en-oneously styled Khiva in maps is foiiWAK. — Jj-i — of the people 
of the country. 

Among the number of gi'eat men present in the territory of Khwarazm at 
this time, there was no one, in the absence of the members of the late Sultan’s 
family, Avhom they could better choose under the circumstances than the Anitr, 
Edhuniar-Tigin, the chief of the Kani^ulis [Petis de la Croix’s Hmarieqtten ” — 
the point of the Jclj having been omitted by the scribe, he read it as //], who 
was a kinsman of the late Sultan’s mother, the unfortunate Turkan Khihfln, 
and also held the office of Ilajih-i-Dar, or War-Bril<a ; and they chose him to 
direct the administration. In the exigency of affairs, they accorded him the 
title of Sultan. There was besides, at the capital, the Pahlawan, ’All, the 
Darghami. 

After these measures had been adopted, one day, a small body of horse 
appeared before one of the gates, and began to drive off the cattle. Not 
knowing what calamity was lurking behind these horsemen, a number of 
imprudent and short-sighted persons led out a large force, both horse and foot, 
from the gate towards them, thinking to capture them. The Mughal 

horsemen, for such they were, pretended flight, but toolc care occasionally to 
give their pursuers hope of overtaking them, until they had drawn them to a 
place called the Bag^h-i-Kllurram — the Pleasant or Delightful Garden [turned 
into a “ Town called Baghe-Eram," by Petis de la Croix, who has made some 
terrible errors in his account of these operations, and has inteiwoven hi.s own 
observations so much with the authors he quotes, that one is not to lie distin- 
guished from the other]— about a farsang from the city, where w'as the van of 
the Mugiial army in ambuscade. These rushed upon the Kh Avarazmis, and 
assailed them on all sides. The latter fought from early morning till noon, but 
the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says, from noon to the setting of the sun, when, having 
sustained great loss, they retreated precipitately towards the city. The 
Mugiials pursued ; and, in the confusion which ensued, succeeded in entering 
along with the fugitives by -pne of the gates, and penetrated as far as the 
Tanurah quarter. This, however, could only have been, a suburb, as the 
Mugials were stopped by Farxdun, the QJiuri, an old officer in the late 
Sultan’s service, and his soldiers, and the Mughals thought fit to retire. The 
Tarihh, just named states, that the Kiwai-azmis lost 100,000 men on this 
occasion, but this is impossible, and seems a mere confusion of events, and 
refers to the upshot of the siege, or is altogether an exaggeration. 

Next day, the Mughals again appeared before one of the gates, but, finding 
Farfdun there posted Avith 500 men, did not make any attack during the whole 
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and to fight against those infidels. At last, they took the 


of that day, and withdrew at night. Next day, when Jiiji and his brothers 
arrived with the remainder of the great host, they made a perambulation of the 
city, and a person was despatched to summon the defenders to submit to the 
yoke of the Mughals, and open the gates. This was refused, upon which the 
Mugjhals completely invested the city, and made preparations for besieging it. 
As there was no stone in those parts, the -Mughals had to use blocks of wood 
for their catapults, cut from the timber of the mulberry-trees ; but I do not see 
how blocks of that, even though “ hardened by being .soaked in water,” as a 
European writer states, could have had much effect upon walls of burnt brick; 
but some say wood blocks ’were only used towards the close of the siege when 
the stones had all been expended. The Mughals, as was usual with them, 
made the men of the conquered cities do the hard work in sieges, and so they 
obtained assistance from Jund and other conquered places, in the shape of men, 
tools, and materials, including loads of stone which were brought in carts. 
When all had been prepared, and tlie missiles and battering apparatus were 
ready, they opened the siege, and carried on their operations with vigour, but 
the defenders were as active and determined in the defence. 

After a considerable time, the Mughals st;nt a force of 3000 men, to divert 
the stream or branch of the river Jiliun, w])ich flowed past the city, and 
supplied the people with water, and there effect an entrance [the aqueduct 
apparently mentioned at page 474, which proved an effectual barrier to the 
Sliurfs] ; hut the garrison made a sally to prevent it, and slew every one of the 
detachment. Here again P. de la C. has fallen into error, and makes the 
Mugiials dig a canal to drain the ditch ! Great part of the city was reduced to 
ashes by the discharges of flasks of naphtha and other inflammable ingredients ; 
but, now, quarrels, which had been going on for some time between JQjJ and 
Cha g hatae, became so serious — Fa§ili-i says severe fighting ensued as the 
upshot of tliese quarrels, and that a great number of Mughals were killed — that 
the matter was brought to the hearing of their father, then engaged in the siege 
of Tal-!^an. He was not at Samrkand, as P. de la C. states : he had, m the 
meantime, left it, and had taken Tirmid also previous to this. Five months 
had already passed in the siege of the ghwarazmi capital, and great loss had 
been sustained, and the Olingiz Khan, in his rage, directed Uktae, the 
younger brother of the two there present, to take the command, and that all 
should pay him implicit obedience. He accordingly carried on the siege with 
fresh vigour ; but it took another two months before the MugJials succeeded, 
by filling up the ditch with brushwood and rubbish— they may have drained 
the ditch to do this — in effecting a lodgment, and planting their standards on 
the w'alls. Even then the people fought hand to hand with them,* from street 
to street, and door to door, for several days, while the Mughals discharged 
flasks of naphtha among them. Vast numbers were slain on both sides, 
including the brave Khumar-Tigin ; indeed, one author says “ the city became 
a sea of blood;” and the siege altogether is said to have cost the Mughals 
nearly 100,000 men, including the unfortunate Musalman people compelled 
to "work for their own people’s desti’uction.. 

The loss sustained by the defenders is computed at about the same amount, 
but round numbers are often doubtful ; still it must have been very great. 
The whole of the remaining people -were driven out into the plain without the 
city, and after 100,000 artisans, mechanics, andtradespeople, had been selected, 
to be carried off with tliem and transported into Mugjialistan, or to assist in 
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City, and martyred the whole of the people, and destroyed 
all the buildings with the exception of two places — one 
the Kushk-i-Akhjak * [the Castle of Akhjak], the other, 
the mausoleum of Sultan Muhammad-i-Takisli. 

Some have stated on this wise, that, when the Mughals 
captured the city of ]^warazm, and brought the inhabi- 
tants out of the city into the plain, he [Tushi] commanded 
that the women should be separated from the men, and 
such of the -women as they cared for the Mughals retained. 
The remainder were directed to form into two bodies, and 
they caused the whole of them to be strippeci naked, and 
round about them Mughal Turks [Turkaii-i-Miighal],“ with 
drAwn swords, were stationed. The two parties were then 
commanded, thus : ‘ The women of your city are good 
pugilists, therefore, the order Is that both sides should set 
on each other with their fists,” Those unfortunate Musal- 
man females they caused, thus ignominiously, to attack 
each other with hands clenched ; and, for the space of a 
whole watch of the day, ail those women continued to deal 

the destntetion of their own people, and the yoring women and children, and 
young men, had been sent into slavery [they -were transported into the 
farther East, and several towns and villages -were peopled by them and 
their descendants], the remainder were all butchered. [This reads like 
the doings at Eski Saghra and Kasanlik in 1S77 A.D.] The number was 
so great that it -was computed that each Mughal soldier had some twenty- 
four to put to death j but, before we compute the number at 2,400,000, 
because the Mughals iiumbereii 100,000 at the comniencement of the siege, 
we must allow for their loss during that operation, and also leave out the 
Musalman auxiliaries, but we may safely assume that more than a million 
perished. Alfi says the Mughals numbered 100,000 at' this time, and that the 
number said to have been butchered passes almost all belief. 

It is said that the Chingiz Ehan, before sending his hordes against the city, 
despatched a message to the celebrated ghwarazmi saint, the ^aiMi> Najm- 
ud-Din, the Kabrf, otheiavise AI-Eifwalci— -orof gifwak, -which Europeans have 
turned into jO/wr ~ advising him to leave tlie pLace, since the upsliot might be 
its plunder, and the slaughter of the people, but the Shaikll refused, saying : 
“For eighty years have I dwelt here in its prosperity, and should not leave it 
in the day of its misfortune. I will take my chance wdth others, await my fate, 
whatever it may be, and not fly from the Almighty’s decree.” He perished 
with the rest. 

After the fall of the capital, the other towns and cities of Khwarazm 
suhmittedj 

» In one copy, Akhchak. 

* From the way in which our author here writes TurkSn-i-Mughal, i.e. 
Mughal Turks-^Turks of the Mughal i was evidently well informed 

fls to the ^counts of thplr descent. See note at pages 874 and 875. 
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blows upon, and to receive the blows of, each other, until, at 
length, the Mughals fell upon them with their swords and 
martyred the whole of them — the Almighty reward them! 

When Tushi, and Chaghatae, the sons of the Qiingiz 
Khan, had finished their work at Khwarazm. they* turned 
their faces towards Khifchak ; and the forces and tribes of 
Khifchak they continued to subdue one by one, and make 
captive ; and they brought the whole of the tribes under 
subjection. Tushi, who was the eldest son of the Chingiz 
Khan [as already stated], when he became acquainted with 
the climate of the land of Khifchak. considered that, in the 
whole universe, there could not be a more delightful land* 
a pleasanter climate, softer water, meads more verdant, and 
pasture-lands more extensive ; and repugnance towards his 
father began to enter into his mind. He said to his con- 
fidants ; “ The Chingiz Khan has become mad, as he 
massacres so many people, and desolates so many coun- 
tries ! It thus seems meritorious on my part that, in 
some hunting-ground, I should slay my father, enter into 
an alliance with Sultan Muhammad, [Kh warazm Shah], 
render this country flourishing, and give help and assist- 
ance to the Musalmans.”® His brother, Cha gh atae. gained 
intimation of this idea [of his brother’s], and made known 
this perfidious notion and design to his father. When the 
Chingiz Khan became aware of it, he despatched his own 
confidential agents, so that they administered poison to 
Tushi, and killed him.® 

1 This is an error. The brothers never agitecl together, as I shall presently 
show, and they had qitarrelled at Khwarazm only recently. After the capture 
of firgang, Juji, with the ulu$ (armed men of the tribe) of theYlddi-i^ut of the 
l-ghurs. returned towards lilara-i^uram, but subsequently Juj J retired into the 
Dasht-i-:ig:ibclia^ ; and Chaghatae and Uktae proceeded, l)y way of Ilazar-asp, 
to rejoin their father’s camp before Tal-ljcan. They captured Hazar-asp in the 
course of two days, and massacred its inhabitants, the number of whom, 
according to some writers, was so great that they did not deem it advisable 
even to record it. These events happened in 618 H. 

Although our author wrote soon after these events took place, and was 
living at the time they happened, he was seemingly unaware that Uktae was 
present at Urganj, and that he, after the quarrels between the brothers, was 
put in command over them, a fact which is beyond a doubt. Such being, the 
case, and from what he himself says was the cause of his fathers enmity 
towards him, it is probable that Jiljf had no hand in these brutal cruelties. 

2 The Sullan had died some time previous to this, tn dry H. 

® juji was but thirty yeai's old when he died. He left beliind him fifteen 
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Tushi likewise had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Batu, the second Chaghatae, the third Shaiban. 

sons, but some say, fourteen. The eldest was Urdah, whose mother was 
Surta^ irhatfm- daughter of the sovereign of the Kungkur-at tribes, and that 
son was wont to lead the left of his army, while Batu, his second son, led the 
right. Another was named Barkah, our author’s Barka, who turned Musalman, 
being the first of that family who did so. The remaining sons, except Tughae- 
Timur, who also turned Musalman, are not so wqU known to history and need 
scarcely be mentioned here. Juji’s.death took place in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 624 H. , 
not in 626 H., as P. de la G. says, for he died before his father. Batu succeeded 
tc his father’s dominions, whose reign will he found farther on. The Kkahs pf 
Krim [the Krimia] were lineally descended from Juji Sian, whose descendants 
reigned longer as independent sovereigns than any others of the race. 

Our author has exaggerated a little here, probably, but' there is evidently 
some truth in what he "says. Tliere is plenty of evidence to prove that his 
father stood in some awe of Juji,, for, undoubtedly, he was a great and high- 
minded prince j and this, together with the occurrences attending his birth, 
appear to have alienated the heart of the Qitingiz ^an from him. When 
the Makrit tribe plundered the urdu of Tamur-elji, they carried off Burtah 
!]^u^in, his wife, who fe said to have been pregnant at the time, and 
brought her tc the: Awarig Kfaa n. ‘their chief. P. de la C., although he 
afterwards says Juji ’"was &e eldest son, says this lady was then “big 
with her second child,” and makes out “Aunghcan” to be ‘'her father'' \ 
He treated her with great reverence and respect, and, after sometime, sent 
her back to her husband, and, on the ■way, she gave birth to a son. No prepa- 
rations having been made for the occasion^ there was nothing available to 
swaddle the babe -with : therefore the messenger of Tamur-dlf, who had been 
sent to demand her release, mixed some flour and water together, and swaddled 
the boy in the dough, and thus manned to convey him safely, with his mother, 
to the urdu of Tamur-chi. The boy being unexpected— it would seem indeed 
that Tamur-elii was unaware of his wife’s pregnancy, hence the doubts respect- 
ing the paternity of the child— was named Juji, 01 Tuihi, which, in the dialect 
of the; Mughals, signifies the unexpected guest. It is not correct, as related in 
""the Mongols Prof erf that the mother gave birth to Juji “after her return 
from captivity he was bom on the road. 

His brothers, particularly Cji aghatae and tJktae, used constantly to taunt 
Juji respecting his birth, and they seem to have been jealous of him ; but his 
father Imd great faith in his ability and valour, and entrusted him, previous to 
-the invasion of Islam, with thp command of an army, which army was over- 
taken by Suljan Mu^tiammad, Khwarazm Shah, and brought to action, as 
related at page 269, and his father had since conferred upon him the government 
of the whole of the ulMses or tribes and territories within the limits of Ardigli 
and the Altae mountains. Subsequently, the Qiingiz Khan added thereto the 
territories of Shwarazm, the or E^ fchak, and such con- 

quests as Juji might effect over the countries of Kfeurz, BulgJaar, Alan, As, 
and Rus. 

After the capture of the capital city of JSiwarazm, that is to say, Crganj, 
Juji .separated from his brothers, and withdrew into [towards?] the Daght-i- 
i^bcfeaV } and, when Jalwh [Yaniah] and Swidae [Sahudah] returned from 
their three years’ exp^ition, and reached the Dasiit-i-?ib^a]j:, they had to 
obtain aid from him, ^ already narrated, before they could proceed ferther on 
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and the fourth T3arka; and trustworthy persons have re- 
lated on this wise, that the birth of this Bark a took place 
at the time of the conquests in the territories of Islam. 
When his mother gave him birth, Tushi, his father, com- 

their way. When the Cliingiz Khan retired from Nangrahar, and set out on 
his return into Mugh,alistan, and reached Knlan YazI, Juji presented himself, 
as already mentioned in the account of his father ; but another writer, Hafig 
Abru, states, and his statement is, without doubt, correct, that, after the disagree- 
ment with his brothers before Urganj, subsequent to its capture, Chaghatae and 
Uktae set out with their troops to rejoin their father, and reached his camp at 
Tal-j{;an, but Jiiji set out towards ArdisTj, where were his wives and families, 
and joined his own urdus. As his father, previous to this, had commanded 
him to invade the countries to the north and west, such as the territories of 
Bular [sic. jtHjp], of the Bash-gh,ird, the Rus, and the Jarkas [the Cheremis ?], the 
Dasht-i-Kihehajr, and other parts in that direction, and to hold possession of 
them, when Juji set out toward Ardfsh, his father, at first, imagined that he 
did not intend to obey his commands, respecting that expedition, and that he 
had, consequently, returned to his home and given liimself up to pleasure and 
jollity instead of carrying out his instructions. The Chingiz Khan was, in 
consequence, exceedingly incensed, and commanded that it would be neces- 
sary to put him to death without looking upon his face again. The real cau.se 
however was that Juji, at the period in question, had become prostrated by 
disease, and, on that account, when the Chingiz Khan retumed from the terri- 
tory of the Tajaiks, and took up his residence in his own urdu, Juji was unable 
to present himself in his father’s presence, but he despatched several loads of 
game, and made known his illness. Subsequently, he was again summoned to 
appear, but he made apologies, and stated his inability to attend on account of 
sickness. 

Shortly after that, a person having set out from Jujt’s yurats to proceed to 
the presence of the Chingiz Khan, coming along the road, noticed that juj! 
had gone forth, and was proceeding from yilrat x.o yiirat. By the way, Jujf 
had to pass a place where he had been w'ont to follow the chase, and, being 
incapable himself, through weakness, he despatched his Amira to hunt. This 
person, who was on his way to the camp of his father, noticed, from a distance, 
a considerable gathering assembled engc^ed in hunting, and made sure to him- 
self that it was Juji 5* and, when he reached the presence of the Ciingiz 
Khan, and the latter inquired of him respecting Jujt’s illness, he replied : 
“ As to his illness I know naught, but, at the time of coming hither, near the 
skirls of a certain mountain range, he was engaged in hunting.” At these 
words the wrath of the Ckingiz Khan was roused to such degree as cannot be 
rtarrated, and, in his mind, he felt certain that Juji had become disloyal, and 
paid no regard to his father’s words, and so he said ; “ Juji has gone mad, and, 
in consequence, is acting the part of a fool. It is necessary to send troops 
against him ; and it is advisable to despatch Ciiagliadae and Ukdae in advance, 
and follow in person myself.” At this crisis, news arrived that Jfiji was dead; 
and the Chingiz Khan was greatly grieved at his loss. What that person had 
stated respecting Juji hunting was entirely false and fictitious, and the Khiin 
gave orders to put him to death ; but he had got some inkling of wliat lie 
might expect, when he heard of the decease of Jujf; and made his escape from 
the Urdu, and the wrath of Juji's father. 
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manded, saying': “Give ye this boy to a nurse of the 
Musalmans, in order that his navel string may be severed 
by a Musaiman, that he may imbibe Musalman milk, and 
turn out a Musalman ; for I intend that this son of mine 
shall be brought up in the Musalman faith.” If this state- 
ment is veracious, the Almighty mitigate his torment [in 
hell] ! Undoubtedly, through the blessing attending this 
intention, when Barka grew up, he became a scion of 
Islam. Up to this period of time, the date of the comple- 
tion of this History, the year 658 H., of the sons of Tush!, 
that one Musalman sovereign is still left. 

May Almighty God continue the Sultan of Islam, 
NAsir-ud-DIn wa ud-Dunya, Mahmud ShAh, upon 
the throne of sovereignty to the day of resurrection ! 


III. UKTAE, son of the CHINGIZ iOiAN, 

When the Chingiz Khan died, he devised the sovereignty 
to Uktae,^ although Cha gh atae was older than he; but 
Ch aghatae was a butcher and a tyrant. 

Uktae, when he ascended the throne, and carried out 
the last command of his father, the Qiingiz Khan, and 
massacred all the people of Tingit, both females and males, 
returned from thence towards Turkistan.® Having brought 

< The name of this sovereign is also -written Uktae, and Ukdae, t and d 
being interchangeable, signifying “ascent,” “height,” “loftiness,” “sublimity,” 
and the like, but Ogotai is absurd, and could only have occurred to a person 
■who had never been in the -East, and who was unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of the name as written in the original, and the value of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

® This is incorrect- Uktae did hot ascend the throne until two years and 
more after the decease of his father. I have already given an account of the 
events which happened after the death of the Qiingiz Rh an in a previous 
note. 

I must notice the events of Uktae’s reign in order to correct some erroneous 
accounts respecting him, but I must do so very briefly, because the events of 
his father’s life, whicli were necessary to rectify incorrect accounts respect- 
ing him, have occupied much .space. I must mention that “Tului,” youngest 
son of the Qiingiz 5h5n, did not “act as regent” at all: it would have 
been totally contrary' to the custom of the Mughals, and the Qlimgiz Kh an 
had himself named one, as already related. There are other equally erroneous 
statements respecting Uktae which may be seen from the following. 

Uktae is the first of tlj^i sovereigns who reigned in the Ulugh Yurat, also 
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that territory under his authority, he nominated armies 
to march into various parts of Khurasan and ’Irak, and 

styled the A§al or Original or Chief Yurat, which words refer to Kalur-an and 
F^ara-Kuram, and which last is also celebrated as the Urdue-Baltgii. 

After having perfonned the funeral ceremonies over their father and sove- 
reign, the sons, Nu-yins, and Amirs, each retired to his respective yurat ; and, 
for a period of two years, the mother of.Ukdae and his brothers, Burtah 
]K[usliin, administered the affairs : she may be styled “ Regent.*' 

After two years, and the period of mourning had expired, this Khatfm. 
Burtah E^iichin, lest any untoward event might happen in the empire, sum- 
moned the sons of the deceased, and the great Amfrs, to assemble at the 
Ulugh, Yurat, which the Chinese style Ho-lin, and hold a ^cBriltae or diet ; 
and, in the beginning of the spring of 626 H., they arrived. From I-mil and 
E^u-Ta^ came Uktae and his sons ; from the Dagit-i-|Cibella 1 ? came Batu, 
Barkah, Shaiban. Tingifut, and two other sons of Jiiji Kh an ; fi-om the 
eastern parts of the empire [i. e. east of Kalur-an] came the Nu-yfns, C-TigTn 
or Aw-Tigfn — also written tJnji and tJnebi-Tigtn^ — and BilkBtf, the brothers 
of the CJiingiz lOian ; Chaghatae Kkan came from Bisi-Baligh, and the 
Nii-yin, ]^arachar, from hx&yilrai, besides nunabers of other personages from 
all parts of the empire. 

The Ulughi Nu-yin, Tfili Khan, and other brothers younger than he, who were 
already present a.t the Ulugii Yurat, and his Amtrs, also attended ; and, after 
all the Princes, Nu-yins, and Amirs, had assembled, a mighty feast was given, 
during-which the matter which brought them together there was discussed. 
After this, the testament of the Qiingtz Khan, nominating Oktae as his suc- 
cessor, and the covenant entered into between the sons, confir ung that 
nomination, were read out before all, in the presence of the troops then in the 
Urdu, in order that they also should confirm it. All, with one accord, now 
addressed Uktae, saying : “In accordance with the will of the fiitingiz Khan it 
behoveth thee to take thy seat on the throne of sovereignty ; ” but Uktae made 
excuses, saying: “There are others older than I am, my uncles and my 
brother Chaghatae : let one of them be raised to the throne ; moreover, my 
younger brother Tidi is more worthy than. I am, and, according to the customs 
and u.sages of the MughaLs. t\\Q youngest son of the greatest of the Khatuns, and 
who is in possession of the Yurat and place of abode, should succeed the father,” 
For forty days w'as tins feasting continued, during ’winch discussion went on, 
and daily did Uktae continue to make excuses ; but, on the forty-first day, all 
the Princes and, Nu-yins came before him and said: “This sovereignty was 
assigned to thee from among the rest of the brothers and sons of the Chingiz 
Khan : how then is it possible to contravene it?” Then the whole of the 
assembly, accordihg to ancient [Turkish] custom, having taken goblets, 
removed tlieir caps, unloosed their girdles, an<l thrown them over their 
shoulders, Cliaghatae, as the eider brother, seized the right hand of Oktae, 
and Trdi his left, while his uncle, 0 -Tigjn, seized him round the waist, 
and, with the apj)roval of the Astrologers and Diviners, seated him on the 
throne, and hailed him by the title of K^^’an — 'ujth 

Ka’an, I would observe, cannot be “a contraction ” for Kha]can — ijliU, — 
because the metre of both words is precisely the same, and there is no Ml in 
the former; further, that it was not “borne by all Ogotai’s succe.«bors,” for 
Kyuk did not bear it, neither was it “ new,” for Bu-zanjar, the ninth ancestor 
of the Chingiz Khan, bore that title. One writer indeed says that, “as the 
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towards ^ur and Ghaznin. and began to administer the 
affairs of the country according to justice and equity, to 
keep his forces under subordination, and to cherish his 
subjects. 

By nature, Uktae was exceedingly beneficent and of 
excellent disposition, and a great friend to the Miisalmans. 
During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominions 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated 
with respect. He used to strive greatly to show honour 
to the Musalman people, and to render them flourishing 
and contented. In liis reign, masjids were founded in all 
the cities of Tingit, Tamghaj, Tibbat, and the countries 
of Chtn ; and all the forts and strongholds of the region 

Mugiirils do not use much ceremony respecting titles, they style a Parlgiah, 
Ea’an or Khan indiscriminately. ” 

After Ckdae had been placed on the thi'one, gold and gems wei-e poured 
over him ; and, Tidi having held the bowl to him, the Princes, Nu-yfns 
Amirs, and all who were both within and without the assembly, and all 
keeping exact time, bowed the knee to him nine times, the lucky number of 
the Mughals. No author with whom I am acquainted refers, in the most 
remote manner, to prosiralht^ themselves nine times,” whatever “ ancient 
Chinese ceremonial might have been,” and he was not a Chinese. 

Surgeon-Major • Bellew, in the ^^Description of Kdshghar^' (Report, 
page 6i), says with reference to this number nine : “ Similarly ihe presents 
given by the father to the bride must be in the same number or its multiple of 
each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, nine carpels, &c., and the presents 
made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine pieces of silk, nine 
veils, nine caps, &c. Tlie origin of the selection of this particular number, 
called tocm, is not ktmon, but the custom is observed by all the Turk and 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia.” He might have said, more correctly, “ Mugfeal.” 
Tu^uz stands for nine in the Turkish language, and I may add that the origin 
of the custom is known, and it will be found by referring to the note at page 875, 
which see, and is referred to in several other places. 

A volume almost might be written on the subject of presenting the cup or 
bowl. I t was not peculiar to the Mughals, but was usual among all the descend- 
ants of Turk. It would be interesting to compare their customs in this respect 
with those of the Scandinavians. The iwesentation. of the cup was the 
liighest mark of consideration and homage, and all present on such occasions 
bent the knee. ] t was likewise the highest honour a sovereign could show 
t<jwards a vassal or subject. Ambassadors whom it was intended greatly to 
honour were presented with the cup, and it was necessary on the occasion of 
making a treaty, or confirming an oath. Kumiz or fermented mare’s milk was 
generally used, but they also made drinks from millet, honey, and rice. Wine 
was used on special occasions, and by the Kh ans. 

This ceremony took place in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 it. [Feby. 
1228 A. p.— which is but eighteen months from Ramafau, 624 Ji., but, as pre- 
viously stated, some contend that the fikingiz Kkan died in Ramazan, 623 H.j, 
just two years and six months after the death of his father. 
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of the east he gave in charge to a number of Musalman 
Amirs. Such Amirs as they [the Mughals] had removed 
from the countries of I -ran and Turan he located in the 
cities of Upper Turkistan, and in the land of Chin and 
Tamghaj, and in Tingit, and commanded that they [the 
Mughals] should address Musalmansby the terms “friend,” 
and “ brother.” He-'also directed the Mughals that they 
should give their daughters [in marriage] to Miisalmans, 
and that if they [the Miisalmans] should evince a desire 
to demand their children [in marriage for their sons] they 
should not deny them. 

Throughout the whole of the eastern countries [under 
the sway of the Mughals], the Friday’s religious services 
[of the Muhammadans] were established ; and Musalmans 
took up their abode in those parts, and they founded 
towns and cities of their own, and "built places according 
to the manner of their own [native] cities.® 

Of the friendliness of Uktae towards Musalmans the 
author has heard an anecdote which is here related.' 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Cha g hatae used 
to regard Musalmans with hostility, and his mind con- 
stantly contemplated the shedding of Musalman blood, 
and not leaving one of that faith alive. Now the Chingiz 
Khan had instituted certain ordinances, the punishment 
for the infringement of some of which laws used to be 
death. For example : adultery and crimes of lust in 
general, theft, lying, and embezzlement, and the act of 
seizing a morsel from another’s mouth, were punishable 
with death ; and whosoever should enter a piece of water, 
whether large or small, they were to kill him also, and 
likewise any one who should wash his face at the edge of 
any water, so that the water from the washed face of such 
person should enter that water.® The punishment of any 

® The Jesuits in their accounts of the Chinese empire refer to some of these 
places. See also note at page 1 100, first para. 

1 All writers agree respecting his showing a preference towards the Muham- 
madan religion. He excelled his brothers and contemporaries in impartiality, 
grace, and bounty. 

3 See note *, page 1109, for the reasons of this prohibition. 
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one who might be guilty of an offence less than one of all 
these was to be three or five, or ten, or more, stripes with 
a rod, but with the stipulation that, while punishment 
was being administered, the offender should be entirely 
stripped, and that the rod should be wielded with force 
and severity. To these ordinances ® they have applied the 
name of Yasah, in the Mughal! language, that is to say, 
command, mandate, decree. _ _ 

One day, both the brothers— Uktae and Chaghatae 
were proceeding along a track into the open^ country. 
Uktae was in advance, and Chaghatae behind him, at the 
distance of a quarter of a farsang [league]. Suddenly, 
Uktae reached the head of a reservoir of water, and per- 
ceived therein a Musalman wh.o was washing his head 
and bo'dy. When the eyes of Uktae fell upon that Musal- 
man, he turned his face towards his personal attendants, 
and said : “ Alas ! this unfortunate Musalman will be forth- 
with put to death by the hand of my brother Cliaghatae : 
what is advisable ?” After that he inquired : “ Hath any 
person among you ah ingot of gold or of silver ready at 
hand One of his attendants bowed and said : 1 have 

an ingot of silver with me.” Uktae said : « Give it to that 
Musalman, and tell him to throw it into the reservoir; 
and that, when my brother Ckagliatae reaches this spot 
and sees him, and questions him, he. must say : ‘An ingot 
of silver of mine hath fallen intb the water, and I have 
entered the reservoir in order to search for*it,’ so that he 
may escape being put to death.” Uktae’s attendants gave 
the ingot of silver to that Musalman, and he threw it into 

the water ; and Uktae urged his horse onwards. _ , 

When Chaghatae reached the spot, he_ perceived that 
Musalman in the water, and commanded his attendants to 

0 And a great many more forming 'the Code of the ellingi^ Khan entitled 

Set histories which I have gone through, strange to 
never met with the slightest allusion to coined money ni any shape with 

^''Th^as''^^n^df“ Pathanl^^^^ gives the description of a coin bearing the 
mL of ‘"Chin^^ Khan,” and theKhalifah un-Na§iv’.s title, and he omsidens 
it'genuine. It must therefore be a coin of one of the subjected 
of GMr or Kalman, or parts adjacent, such as Ha*an, the Ksrlugh T«.k, and 
jlS mLt Jed in Ihei pages, and not a Mughal coin. It bears no date. 
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seize him. He demanded of him, saying: Since it is the 
yasah of the Khan that no living being should go into the 
water, why hast thou acted to the contrary } we must kill 
thee." The Musalman represented : “ An ingot of silver 
of mine hath fallen into this reservoir, and I have got into 
the water in order to seek for it." Chaghatae directed 
so that a number of Mtighals entered the water, and made 
search for the ingot, and having found it brought it ; and 
by the e.^pedient and kindne.ss of that just and beneficent 
sovereign, Uktae, the Musalman escaped.^ May the Al- 
mighty lighten his punishment hereafter ! 

Through his efforts, numerous Musalmans escaped from 
the hands of the accursed tyrant, Chaghatae. A number 
of trust-worthy persons have related after this manner, that, 
judging from the ancient chronicles of bygone times, and 
of past ages, that, in the states of Turkl.stcin,and the countries 
of Chin. Tingit. and Tamghaj. no sovereign more bene- 
ficent nor of better disposition than Uktae ever placed 
foot in stirrup. When he became firmly established in 
the dominions of his father, and his brothers and the Nu- 
yins and Khans of Turkistan, submitted to his authority, 
he gp'ded up his loins, and. organized and equipped his 
armies, and despatched them towards different countrie.s. 
The Mughal Nu-yin, Jurmaghun, was despatched “ into 
'Irak in the year 626 H., and the Nu-yin, Mangutah was 
sent towards Ghaznin ; and, in the before-mentioned ye^r, 
Uktae made over to his charge Tukharistan. Kunduz, and 
Tal-kan and the Maliks of Kkurasaiij. Ghur,, Kirman, 

* Our author does not appear to have known the reason why, in the ideas of 
the Tattars and Mughals, bathing in such a way required to be strictly pro- 
hibited. The prohibition was that “ during the seasons of spring and summer 
no one should immei-se himself in running water [one writer says, “ in the day- 
time ”], nor wash his hands in streams, nor wasli his garments, and afterwards 
spread them in the open, country to dry ; and that water should not- be taken 
from running streams in vessels of gold or of silver, because, in the belief of 
these people, such acts are the cause of increase of thunder and lightning, 
which, in -their localities, from the beginning of spring to the end of summer, 
while rain used continually to fall, prevailed to such a degree, that the light- 
ning was fearful, and the roaring of the thunder tremendous.” 

3 Nominated to proceed, probably, but not despatched until the following 
year in which he crossed the Jihun or Arauiah. He was a Mang\cut, or, as it 
is also written, Manghiit Mughal. 

One or two modern copies of the text have Tae-lian here, but all the rest 
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and Pars, and those, who still continued in [possession of] 
different forts and stfongholds, all proceeded to Kara- 
Kuram,® to the presence of Uktae, and requested tha 
Shahnahs [Intendants] might be sent to them ; and dif- 
ferent parts of Khurasan began to thrive again 

Another anecdote of Uktae’s countenance of Musalmans 
is apposite, and is [here] inserted. 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae, the 
accursed. wa% at all times, striving to oppress the Muham- 
madans, and devising means to bring trouble and calamity 
upon the people of Islam, and bringing rum upon those 
that remained of them and causing their extirpation, so 
that no sign or trace of them might anywhere be found. 
In the diffusion of that iniquity he was wont, to machinate 
and to labour, and was in the habit of instigating a party 
of Mughals-Nu-yins and Bahadurs--in such a mannj 
that they used to bring to Uktae’s notice words and acts 
on the part of Musalmans such as used 
of trouble and injury to the people of Islam, and the 
cause of their ruin and destruction, until, on one occasion, 
Chaekatae incited one of the priests of the idol-wor- 
5dp^rs, which sect, in the Turk! language *^7 
Tuntan’ [Tunis], on such wise, that he came before Uktae 

oKnv. As Tae-kaii is in Tulsharistan, vvWcli is first mentioned, as well 
Kh-." td os me Urfue-BUidl. h wx, nol a eity, tut an 

ToEteaid 

havener 

of the once most flonnshing cmes » A Kccssive. What the 

beam the d.ar.cterofa,«.^r,a^hu2to^^^^ 

expended not less than I Some compute a 

others at 6o -firto- and a ifdnfr; some, 
8 and a and i„ RtiBKUQUls. who 

fhe"' 0«arh" 
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and stated, saying : “ I have seen the Chingiz Khan in a 
dream, and he has given me a command to convey unto 
thee, and thou, who art Uktae, his son, and installed by 
him, in his place, shouldst neither neglect, in any way, to 
carry out that command, nor deviate from, or fail to com- 
ply with, that yasah [ordinance] ; and let it not be that 
thou receive not the Qiingiz Khan’s approbation. The 
mandate is this that the Chingiz Khan has commanded, 
saying ; ‘ The Musalmans have grown exceedingly nume- 
rous, and, in the end, the downfall of the Mughal empire 
will be brought about by the Musalmans, therefore it is 
necessary that the whole of them that are in our whole 
dominions, to wit, from the countries of Chin. Tam- 
ghaj, Tingit, and Turkistan, as far as the land of I-ran 
and ’Ajam, you should put to death, and not leave name 
nor vestige of them to remain.’ I have now delivered unto 
thee the command of the Chingiz Khan, thy father, and 
have removed that obligation from my neck. It behoveth 
thee to comply with it, and show obedience thereto, and not 
grant respite of life to the Musalman peoples, so that the 
empire may not sustain deterioration.” 

When he [the priest] conveyed this command to Uktae, 
who was a just, wise, prudent, and sagacious monarch, and 
friendly towards the Musalman people, he, of his princely 
penetration, perceived that this statement was false and 
a lie, that, from the utterance thereof, the odour of fabrica- 
tion pervaded the smelling sense of discrimination, and 
that it appeared to have been hatched by his brother, 
Chaghatae — the Almighty's curse upon him ! Uktae pre- 
sently commanded that, for the Tun! idol-worshipper, a 
grand place should be got ready, with due preparation and 
arrangement for his accommodation, and provided with all 
things requisite and befitting for him, and said to him : 
“ This command is a very serious and awful one, and it 

the Turkish title, Nu*in, NQ-ytn, or Nu-yan, which so often occurs, namely, 
Nu-inan-^u,hiji — or Nu-yinan — The Editors of the Calcutta Text 
probably imagined that 5 , was an error for i The sanre errors occur in the 
printed text in the account of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, the Khalj ruler of 
Lakbanawati. See note 3 , page 567. 

Farther on, our author styles them “the idol- worshippers of Tingut and 
Tamghaj.” The singular fonn of the word above referred to is Tuni or 
Tuini. 
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will be necessary to shed the blood of a vast number of 
people. There is not a person among the Maliks, Nu-y!n.s, 
Bahadurs, and Juzbis, that has not a great number of 
Musalman- captives, and they [the Maliks, etc.] are dis- 
persed in various parts of the territories of Chin, Tamghaj, 
Turki.stan, I-ran, and ’Ajam. It is absolutely necessary 
that this command should be communicated to them, in 
order that the whole of them may act according to its 
precept ; and therefore it is now necessary for thee to wait 
so that this mandate may be sent out into the whole of the 
Mughal dominions, in order that the Nu-yins, Juzbis, and 
Bahadurs, and other Maliks, may assemble, and this awful 
command may be communicated to them, in such wise 
that all of them may be required to comply with it.” 
Uktae consequently issued directions so that they lodged 
this Tuni idol-worshipper at the place which had been 
fixed upon, in such a manner that he was treated with 
honour and reverence, and not a tittle of the minutte of 
clue attention was left unobserved, because that accursed 
Gabr^had some name and reputation in the region of 
Turkistan, and in Tamghaj and Chin. 

As soon as the prescribed period expired, and the 
grandees of the Mu gh al dominions assembled, Uktae com- 
manded so that they convoked a great assembly, attended 
with princely ceremony, such as was the established cus- 
tom of that people [the Mughals], and all with befitting 
formality, and observance of the prescribed duties. After 
this, Uktae ascended the throne ; and the whole of the 
grandees of the empire were present, with loins girded, 

8 This word is spelt in three different ways, as mentioned in the preceding 
note. It is applied by the Karghiz nomads, and other tribes erroneously 
supposed to be Karghiz, to their chiefs or the heads of tribes, in the present 
day. 

As these Maliks are immediately after styled ‘ the Maliks of T'urkistan,’ it 
would seem to infer that they held Musalmans of’Ajam in bondage, while 
they, as in the case of Arsalan Khan of ICaialit, mentioned at page 1023, were 
Musalman Turks. 

? I have previously mentioned that this terra is not solely applied to ParsTs 
or Fire-Worshippers, any more than iarsd is to Christians. Our author uses 
the last word with respect to Christians in several places. It docs not follow, 
therefAre, that the person above mentioned was a Fire-Worshipper, nor need 
I write an essay on fire-worship in Mughalistan for the occasion. Our author 
here simply means to say that he was an infidel, or unbeliever. 
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before the throne ; and those among them who were per- 
mitted to sit came down on the knees of homage, lie 
then commanded that that Tun! should be conducted 
into his place of audience with- all honour and reverence. 
When he arrived, and sat down ‘ before the throne, Uktae 
said : “ Now is the time that thou should.st pronounce the 
command of the Qiingiz Khan, and declare what that 
coinmand is, in order that all may obey it.” That Turn 
stood up, and pronounced the command of the Chingiz 
Khan in the manner he pretended he had received it, and 
delivered it. All present bowed their heads to the ground, 
and, with one accord, said : “ We liav'-e heard the com- 
mand, and we bend our necks thereto. What is the will 
of Uktae, the sovereign of the time, with respect to the 
mode in which it is necessary to obey this command, and 
how it behoveth to proceed, in order that we may all of 
us act accordingly.^” Uktae replied: “Every claim re- 
quires proof and demonstration, in order that truth from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, may be distinguished ; 
and this statement requires the testimony of witnesses of 
the circumstances, because, if it turns out correct that it is 
the command of the Ciiingiz Khan, it will be necessary 
for all to obey that command ; and, if it is false and a 
fabrication, or is the invention of this person, or invented 
at the instigation of an insidious person, the blood of people, 
subjects, and servants, must not be shed for a lie ” 

On Uktae's concluding this speech, those present bowed 
their heads to the ground [saying] : “ This which the 
Khan speaks, the whole of the sages of the world, the dis- 
criminating and the exalted in intellect, cannot add to, 
for it is a princely speech and a noble saying, which ex- 
cellency of understanding and sovereignty indeed demands ; 
and no created being is able to place the hand of objection 
to the forehead of this command, but it behoveth that 
Uktae should direct and point out in what manner the 
truth or falsehood, veracity or falsity thereof, may be de- 
monstrated and made known.” Uktae turned his face 
towards that Ttini idol-worshipper, saying “ Dost thou 
understand the Mughali language, or the Turk! language, 

• This shows that he was of higli rank position. 

4 B 
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or dost thou know both *ose tongues 
idol-worshipper replied: “I understand the Turki lan^ 
^Liase and I do not understand the Mughali tongue. 
Uktle turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 

grandees, whose Zr, t^at 

ran used not to understand any language 
the Mughali language.” They all bent 
Tound, and, with one accord, replied : 
that the Chingiz Khan under- 
than the Mughali.” Uktae, 
In what 


Mughals, and said 
the Chingiz Kh" ' 
whatever save t 
their heads to the 
« Indeed, such is the case, 
stood no other language ^ 

turnin'^ his face towards that Turn, asked 
anguie did the Chingiz lian deliver this command 
unto thee • in the Mughali or the Turki language ? If he 
spoL in Mug]iali,sefeg thou dost not understand d. m 
rAat manner^idst thou comprehend what he was =ay‘ng ; 

and if he spoke in Turki, since he used not to understand 
Turk! how did he communicate the order ? Give an an- 
Twer f™- which an odour of truth may come, m order 
tVnt action may be taken thereon. ^ ^ 

That impious, malevolent, cursed. 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did no 
issue from that infernal one, and he became J 

shamed. All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the “ .^ Khanl 

accord said: “This command [from the Cliingiz 
is false and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Turn . 

For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my 
Chagiatae, I do not inflict punishment upon thee._ Retur 
iTtlw abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen- 
dents^ that they must draw back their hands from afflict- 
fnf and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brother 
and frtndi^; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us.”” May Almighty God mitigate his 


* Here is an inacation that the dialects must 

very different from each .othen ^ 

» Some of the Historians^ e . -i/r 
in half a dozen lines, state t’ 
but they do not say who or 


is of the Mu^al sovereigns, who give tins 
that Oktae ordered this Tun! to be put 
what he was, merely “a person,” A su 
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Some persons, whose statements are worthy of reliance, 
have so stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 
proof of this, that Uktae, secretly, had become a Musal- 
man ; * but God knows the truth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK 
ISTAN TO PROCEED INTO THE TERRITORY OF 'IRA^- 

When Uktae despatched an army towards Khurasan 
and ’Iralc, he made the Nu-jn Jurmagfiun® the com- 

in which the then Yiddf-ICut of the 1 -ghurs was concerned, is mentioned 
farther on. 

* “The wish ” here is evidently “parent to the thought.” 

® Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub- 
dued by the Mughals. after the death of the Chingiz Khan. I say partially, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose of 
holding possession. These convulsions extended, on one side, as far-as 
eha^:, Sa^stn, and Bul gha r,. and, on the .other, -as far as jSiutan, Chin, and 
Slip } while the countries west of the Amuiah had been devastated and ruined, 
but not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Clkingtz Khan, on the borders 
of Tingljiut, Tulr KhaUf who was in possession of the Ulugh or Great Furai 
of his father, in accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles present 
there, thought it advisable to despatch the Nu-yin, Iljfdae [the Ilj^ikdae of 
others. See page X049], and Kyuk S^an, son of Uktae, with troops, 
towards the frontiers, of the country of KolgMn or ?olj^an [0^3*]. 

After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to die 
fashion of modem Christian warriors, they reduced it j and an Amw: of Ting- 
Vut, named Bahadur with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

I notice that Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., in his Gazetteer entitled 
ira/ Asia : Afghanistan^'* Part II,, hr his article on “ Kuram,” has been led into 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the Sjan, on the autho- 

rity of one of the writers he quotes j viz., “Wood, Bums, Moorcroft,” but 
wdiich of the three does not appear. He says, page 573, “It is said that 
Jangez Khan [this is the “popular" way of writing the name] died here from 
the effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a littie per- 
nicious insect” t This place is but 133 miles in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul? Where Ting]fait? See page 1085, and note at page 
1088. 

To remedy the state of affairs just mentioned was Uktae’s first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of troops into 
various parts. Alii says that as soon as he was established he despatched 
Koktae and Swtdae [Sahudah] with three tomans of troops —according to the 
pro-Mughal accounts three tomans is the maximum strength of their armies, 
and is, of course, wholly incorrect — into »s o«r. author 

writes it — Bulghar. and SaVsTn, This is probably fhe reason why some 
European writers have mixed up this expedition with the former one in which 
4 B 2 
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mander of it ; and on that army marching towards that 
territory it consisted of about 50,000 Miighals, and other 

Swidae [Sahiidali] and Jabah [Yamab] were engaged, already described in the 
note at page icxx>. 

In 628 H., the Nu-yfn, Jurmagjhun or Jf\rmag 3 l«n, of the Mangkut tribe, 
was despatched at the head of three tomans of horse [the '' three ” 
again], which, as I have previously stated, noTiiinally consisted of 1000 men 
to each ming or hazarah, ten of which constituted a toman, but really the 
niing, instead of merely numbering 1000 men, was often double and quadruple 
that number, as shown in note at page 1093. Our author’s estimate of the 
strength of Jurmagitiin’s army is, I believe, nearest the truth. 

Another object, and tbe principal one, in despatching Jurmagh,un, was to 
operate against Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Ebwarazm Shah 5 and, at the time of 
giving orders for the despatch of this army, Uktae turned his face towards one 
of the leaders named Itftmas — u-Uisoi — or Itmas — u«Usi 1 — as it is also written, 
and said ; “If any one among ye is able to finish the affair of the Sultan it is 
thou and so it happened, according to the Tart^-i-Jahan-gir ; for, when 
Jrirma gh un reached the vicinity of Isfahan, he detached Ititmas, with a body 
of troops, in advance, to operate against the Sultan. 

It is necessary here to go back a little. After the capture of fJrganj of 
Khwarazm, the Chingiz Khan installed in that territory, as Shalmah or 
Intendant, Chin-Ttmur. sometimes called Jai-Ttraur, who belonged to one of 
the tribes of the Kara-Khita-f. and this person is probably one of the family of 
the Gur Khan, mentioned in the note on that dynasty, page 934. He had 
remained Intendant in ghwarpm up to this period [he had never, as yet, 
been governor of Khurasan, but he became so shortly after] j and, when 
Uktae, before setting out towards Khitae;. despatched theNu«yin, JurmEi^ian, 
into Iran Zamin, he confirmed ChtmTlmur in his former appointment [Fa?ih-t 
says Oktte nominated him Hakim of all Itan-Zamin in 6a8 H,], and com- 
manded that all the Intendants in those parts should proceed, in parson, to 
JurmagJiuu’s camp, and render him all possible aid. Jurma|Jsfin crossed the 
Amuiah in 627 h- 

On receipt of this mandate, CJijn-Timur set out by way of Shahristanah for 
Jurmaghun’s camp ; and the different Princes of the family of the. Ch ingiz 
Khan, located in the parts lying nearest to Khurasan, were directed to despatch 
Amirs of their own, with their contingents, to join Jurmaghun’s anny. His 
force of three tem&ns was thereby increased by $0,000 additional troops, thus 
showing that our author’s estimation of the number was pretty correct. The 
number of followers with Jurmaghun’s whole force is said to have been 
innumerable. 

After that leader had, aa he supposed, arranged the affairs of Khurasan, and 
commenced his march westward, two Amirs of Sultan Jalal-ud'Din, ]K:araeliah 
and Tughan-i-Sunhar, virho were at Nfghabur [sic in AttiS’.], commenced 
attacking and making raids into the parts around, and slew the Intendants left 
in Khurasan by JurmSgiun} and other rebels ” and “disaffected people” 
(all are rebels and disaffected people who prefer their former independence to 
a foreign yoke in these enlightened days, as in the dark ages, so called] w^ere 
daily creating sedition in that quarter. Such being the case, Jurmaghun sent 
back Chin-Timur, along with his deputy, Kalbad, with troops, against these 
Kliwarazmi Amirs [they were, as their names indicate, Turks of Khwarazm] in 
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races of Turkistan, and captives of Khurasan ; and the 
number, which turned their faces towards ’Irak, amounted, 
in ail, to about 100,000 horse. 

On reaching that country in the year 628 H.,® they 
massacred so many of the people of that territory and 
parts adjacent that the pen hath not the power of record- 
ing them ; and all the cities of 'Irak, and the Jibal [of 
’Irak-i-'Ajam], of Aran, of Agarbaijan, Gilan, the territory 
of Rustam-dar, which is on the shores of the Bahr-i- 
Khurz [the Caspian sea], as far as the Dar-band-i-Rum 
[the Caspian Gates], and Tabaristan, the whole were 
ravaged, pillaged, and laid waste, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Safahan [Isfahan], which was not taken 
for a period of fifteen years after the first irruption of the 
Qhingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the entry of his forces 
into the country of 'Irak, as will be subsequently recorded 
in its proper place. 

That army of Mughals [under Jurmaghun] entered 
through the Hulwan Pass, and ravaged the country up to 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Islam — the city of 
Baghdad. On several occasions, from the Court of the 
Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustan§ir B’illah, the Maliks of 
Islam, with the troops of 'Ajam, and Turks, ^ Kurds, and 
'Arabs [in his service], were despatched to repel the 
Mughals and the infidel hosts. They [the troops of the 
Khalifah] frequently engaged in holy warfare against the 
infidels, and encountered them in many conflicts ; and, 
upon all occasions, the troops of Islam were triumphant 
and victorious.® During that period, in no way, could 
the infidels seize upon any of the parts adjacent to, and 
[immediately] round about, the Dar-ul-Khilafat. Baghdad. 

the direction of Nlgliabur and Tus ; and, after the rout of one of them?— Ifara- 
chah — Kalbad returned to Jurmaghun’s army again, and dtfn-Trmur appears, 
from what followed, to have returned to his post in Khwarazm and Mazan- 
daran, which events will be found referred to at page I120, note \ 

* All the copies of the text have 623 H., which, of course, is a great error, 
since the Gtingiz Sjan only died in 624 H,, and Uhtae succeeded in the third 
month of 626 H. : 623 is evidently a mist^e of edt for and, besides, at 
page H09 he states that Jurmaghi^ was despatched in 626 H. 

7 Turks had been entertained in the service of the Xhalifahs for three 
centuries previous to this period. 

a See note *, page 71 K 
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The accursed Jurmaghun, who was the commander of 
the infidel Mughals, pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Kum and Kashan, and some [of his forces] he 
despatched on incursions into Fars and Kirman. The 
Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr of Fars, who is the sovereign of that 
territory, and likewise the brother of the Hajib, Burak,® 

® There is a mistake here ; it is his brother’s son who is meant. Bura|c, 
the Hajib, is the traitor who managed to obtain possession of Kinnan, and 
who afterwards murdered Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din. Ak Sultan, brother of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din. To make interest with the MugJjals, and get confinned in his 
usurpations, he sent tlie head of that Prince to Uktae l^a’an, and he was con- 
firmed in the ralership of Kirman. This “ illustrious man,” par excellence, 
came into Khwarazm. along with his brother, Husam-ud-Din, Hamtd-i-Bur, 
in the reign of Sultan Takish, along with others, to collect the tribute for the 
Gur Khan of Kara-Khitae. and they were induced to remain in Khwarazm. 
and there turned Musalmans*. Some say they were not permitted to return j 
but this seems improbable, as they are said to have been brothers of Jai-Timur-i- 
Taniko, or Banfko, son of Kaldiiz, chief of Taraz, the leader of the Gur 
Khan’s army j and others, again, that they came after the defeat of their 
elder brother, Baniko. Whether they were detained or not, or came after or 
before Baniko’s defeat, they rose in the service of Sultan Takigh and his 
successor j and Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Biir, became the commander of 
a body of troops, and was killed at B ukh ara when the Chingiz Kkan appeared 
before it, and Bura|:, l^amid’s brother, became one of the Sulpn’s chamber- 
lains. Another brother was styled Ag^uz Malilc. See page 282, note ^ page 
283, and note to page 934. 

This illustrious man ” — illustrious for the murder of his master and bene- 
factor’s son, and treachery towards another, to whom he presented a daughter 
for his received from Sulpn Ghiya^-ud-Din, Pjr Shah, the title of 

Kntlugh Sultan, and from the Mughal Ka’an, to whom he sent Ghiyag-ud- 
Dln’s head, the title of *Kutlu^ Khan. §ahib [i.e. Lord] of Kirman.” 
Bur^ died in 632 H., and Kotb-ud-Dfn, Abu-l-Fath. son of Jai-Tfmur-i- 
Baniko, or Tanlko, who stood in the position of nephew, step-son, and son- 
in-law to Burajc, assumed the authority, according to the latter’s will. 

In the same year, several of the Khwarazm! Amirs, who, on the arrival of the 
Mughal army at Urganj, had fled from thence, and had come to Shiraz, to the 
Court of Salghur Sulpn, Abfl-Bikr-i-Sa’d, from thence came [with their fol- 
lowers] to Jiraft of KirmSn. They were Aor Khan, Sunj Kha n, and Timur 
Malik, that second Rustam and second Isfandiyar, the defender of Khujand 
[See note at page 972, para. 3] j and from Jiraft they unexpectedly made a 
dash upon this same K^Jh-nd-Din, son of Jai-Timur-i-Taniko, but he encoun- 
tered and overthrew them. Some of the parly, which appears to have been 
not very numerous, were killed in flie encounter, some were taken prisoners, 
and some took to flight. After the victory, K^tb-ud-Din treated his captives 
with favour, gave them dresses of honour, and sent them back to Shiraz ; and 
the Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr, son of Sa’d, sent, and made apologies to KwJb-ud- 
Dfn, and stated that he had been totally unaware of their intention. These 
Kutb-ud-Din accepted, and declared himself satisfied. In 633 H. he pro- 
ceeded to the Urdu of tjktae K^’an, in order to get his accession to the sove- 
reignty of Kirman acknowledged and confirmed, but the K^’an directed that. 
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the Khita-i. who had become ruler of Gawashtr and Kir- 
inan, entered into an accommodation with the Mu gh al 
forces, and agreed upon a fixed sum as tribute which they 
should pay them yearly.* The territories of Fars and 
Kirman, through that conclusion of peace, became tran- 
quillized, and remained safe from the molestation of the 
forces of the Mughal infidels. The whole of the remainder 
of the cities of ’Irak, Azarbaijan, and Tabaristan, were 
ruined and destroyed. 

At this period, likewise, armies of Mughals were nomi- 
nated to march from the side of Turkistan into the terri- 
tories of Kabul, Ghazntn, and Zawulistan ; and Malik 
Saif-ud-D!n, Hasan, the Karlugh — the Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him ! — when he saw, on several occasions, that 
he could not resist the power of the infidel Mughals 
except in the way of enduring vassalage, submitted to be 
dependent on them, and consented to receive Sjhahnahs 
[Intendants] ; and the Maliks of Ghur and Khurasan like- 
wise all obtained Sjhahnahs. 

The Bahadur, Ta-ir, was appointed to proceed into the 
territory of Hirat from Turkistan, and Mughal forces 
advanced towards the country of Nim-roz. These events 
came to pass in Sijistan and Nim-roz, on the second occa« 
sion, during the time of Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Binal-Tigin, 
the Khwarazmi. who, in Sistan, had acquired strength, and 
had laid in abundant stores and munitions of war. In 

Kutb-ud-Dfn should be sent away into Khitae to serve under the §ahib Wazir, 
Matimud, Yalwaj, and the vassal sovereignty over Kirman was given to the late 
Burak's son, Rukn-ud-DIn, Mubarak-i-Khwajah Ju^, and he was installed on 
the 28th of Sha’ban. 633 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dtn ruled sixteen years, and was afterwards deposed by command 
ofMangu in 650 H..; and !)^u{b-ud-Din, son of Jai-Timur-i*Baniko, 

was restored. Subsequently, Kutb-ud-Din, by the ^la’an’s command, put 
the deposed Rukn-ud-Dtn to death. 

This Jfraft is the same well-known city, two miles in extent, which, in a 
work entitled Eastern Persia,*^ “with an Introduction by Maj.-General Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid, K.S.I.,” one of the contributors. Major O. B. St. John, R.E., 
says was “ not a town, but a district ” 1 

Tavernier, who visited it, says “Girefte,” as he spells it, “is one of the 
biggest cities in the province of Kerman,*’ and that its trade is “hones and 

wheat.”, ' ■ 

» See page 180. There our author says that Abu-Bikr brought dishonour 
and reproach upon Inmself through becoming tributary to the infidels. See 
also note to the same page. , . 
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the year 625 H., a Mughal army entered the temtory of 
mrn-rgz and invested the fortress of 0 k of 
lies in the direction of north-east from the |hahnstcin o 
Sistan." For a period of nineteen months that army sa 

* When intimation reached tjktae Ka’an of the agitated state of affeirs in 

"^T&r was directed to crush I^arachah, according to the Fanakati, and put 

marched against it, invested it for a period of two years ; and at length, the 

walls having been mined, the fortress was taken. ' ' , . <■ t-vi r 

After the^ Bahadur, Ta-tr, had gained possession of the fortress 
Slit “ le dspatchk an agent to Chin-Ttoilr, saying, that, by virtue of lhe 
mandate receive from the Court of the .^a’an, the goveniment of ,^n^an 
f . n ^ iiJm Tn’tr and TGcitiested that Ch in-Timui would 

^iiX3^C-r— "-i" H' “rr 

that the people of Khuriisan were rebellious was false, and that theirfore 

could noLee why such an extensive tract of terntory, and so many stihjtcts, 

should he ruined on account of the misdeeds of ?^ra^ah ; 

to what had already taken place in Sijistan and ^urasan. 

ther stated that he would transmit a statement of the case to the ^aan. and 

^Vhl^"eply w\s^^^^ to the agent of Ta-ir, ami he left the presence 

of Chin-Timur in a rage. Subsequently, at Ta-ir’s request, probably, the 
Nu^tn. Jurmaghun, sent to Chin-Ttmur, requesting that he, along with the 
AmL dipatcS by the Princes [mentioned in the previous note] to reinforce 
him would return to Khwarazm and Maztandaran, where he had been Inten. 
dant, and leave the affairs of Uiurasau in Amir Ta-ir s hands. 

ciin-Timur had nominated Kalbad, one of his prmcipal retamers, to accom- 
pany the Amfrs of the Princes on their return from Hiurasan to the presence of 
the Ka’an, to do homage, and give an account of these affau^. At this junc- 
ture,' Malik Baha-ud-Din, §a»Iuk. on the stipulation that he should be allowed 
to proceed to the presence of the ^l^an, came down from his stronghold m 
M^audaran, and submitted. Olfn-Timur relumed froin Mazandaran wluther 
he appears to have gone ; and the holders of most of the strong foi^resses of 
^uSsan, on the report of Baha-ud-Din having submiyed, tendered^ submis- 
sion likewise. On the arrival of Baha-ud-Din, Cli,in-Timili treated him with 
the utmost consideration j and another Malik, at this time also cmne from 
Mazandaran for the purpose of proceeding to the presence of the Kaan to do 
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down before the fortress; but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts and exertions which the Mughal infidels used to 

homage, namely, the A§fahed [see note page 262, para. 4], ’Ala-ud-Dln of 
the Kabud Jamah — in. one copy of the Fanakatf’s work styled Nu§rat-nd-Din — 
he having been approved of by his people and kinsmen for that purpose. 

These two Maliks set out for the Urdue-Balfgi, accompanied by Kalbad, in 
630 H. As, previous to this occasion, not one of the great Amirs or Maliks of 
Mazandaian had presented himself before a Mughal sovereign, Uktae IKa’an 
was e-Kceeding well pleased thereat, and he ordered entertainments to be 
given in their honour, and showed them great favour. Chin-Tfmur and 
Kalbad, in consequence, were distinguished by the iKTa’an with various favours 
and benefits j and Uktae observed : “ During the period that JurmagJjun has 

• been away, and has gained possession of •such an extent of territory, he has 
never yet sent a single Malik to me, while Chfa-Tlrour, with such a small 

; following and slender means, has done such good service. I therefore appoint 

him to the government of Kh urasan [as Vrell as Khwarazm and Mazandaran 
j which he then held], and no other Amirs shall have aught whatever to do 

I with those parts.” Kalbad was also associated with Ciin-Ttmur [subordinate 

j to him] ; and the Ka’an conferred, in fief, upon tlie Affahed of the Kabud 

j Jamah, the tract extending from the limits of the Kabud Jamah territory to 

I Astar-abad, and, upon Baha-ud-Din, §a’Iuk, the districts of Isfarain, Ju-in, 

I Baihat, Ja-jurm, Khurand. and ArgJiaian ; and, to each of them, the j^’an 

I presented a commission written in gold, and gave a yarlig&y or patent, to 

• Chtn-Timfir. 

When Chin-Timur became duly installed, in accordance with the yarli^ 

\ of the 1 ^’an, he appointed Sharaf-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Yazdi, to 

be the Waztr of his government, and Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Ju-ini, the §ahib-i-Diwani, or Head of the Revenue Department, and that 
department under him assumed order and lustre. Not long after this, Chit^- 
Timur was about to despatch an official, named Kurkuz, also written Kurkuz, 
on a mission to the presence of the jpL’an, but Kalbad strongly objected to it, 
saying •, ‘*IIe is an I-gJiur, and will take care to make matters subservient to 
his own interests only, and therefore it is not advisable to send him.” Chm- 
Timur, however, did not alter his determination, and KQrkuz was despatched. 
Contrary to Kalbad’s expectations, when he reached the presence of the 
Ka’an, and the latter' inquired of him respecting the state of the people, and 
the territory of Khurasan, and other proviimes under the control of Chin- 
f Timur, he gave such details and information as greafly pleased the Ka’an, and 

made him well satisfied, and he expressed himself accordingly. Kurkuz was 
' sent back again, having fulfilled his mission in the manner desired, and, the 

requests made having been granted, he returned j and, shortly after [in 633 H.J, 
Chin-Timur died. 

D’Ohsson has made a muddle of these affairs, if the extract contained in the 

Mongols Proper *33» 1343 be from his work, and he could scarcely 

have understood the passage, or else he had an incorrect manuscript before 
him, whereby a good man, and an efficient administrator, is turned into a 
tyrant, torturer, and extortioner, and a causer of disaffection through his exac- 
tions. His co-partner, Kalbad, figures under the name of KelUat, and as the 
“general of Chin Timur and such is history } 

Amir Chin Timur having died in 633 H., Amfr Tusal — — whom some 
style Usal — JUjl - was nominated to succeed him in the government of Iran- 
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make, in no way did they succeed in gaining possession 
of that fortress and city, until pestilence overcame the 


Zamin [as much of it as was under Mugkal sway at that period], but the 
executive authority was administered by his Deputy, Kiirkuz, already referred 
to. Tusal or 0 sal died in 638 H., and Amir Arghun, the tJir-at, was nominated 
to succeed him, after he had acquired the requisite acquaintance with the duties 
of the office of Baldishf-gar, and proficiency in the duties of the Batak-cliian 
department. He was first despatched to make a report on the manner in 
which Kurkuz bad administered the government, and, subsequently, held it 
himself for ten years. The fate of Kurkuz will be related subsequently. 

This is stated differently in Alfi, wherein it is mentioned that in the year 
627 H., Taj-ud-Din, Blnal-Tig^n, the Khwarazmf. having raised the banner of 
sovereignty in Sijistan, an army of Mugkals was sent against him, but under 
what leader is not mentioned, and that the fortress of Uk [la)]'], which is 
situated in the north-east part of that territory, was invested. The investment 
was carried on fora period of nineteen months; and all the efforts of the 
Mugiials to take the fortress were of no avail, until pestilence arose, and then 
it fell. Our author may have mistaken the year, or perhaps it is the mistake 
of a scribe ; and, taking into consideration the date of tJktae’s accession, Alfi 
appeals to be correct. 

This is the affair related by our author above. He was resident in the 
neighbourhood, was moving about those parts just before these events took 
place—as has been related, and will be again mentioned farther on — and was 
personally acquainted with the defender of this fortress, and therefore is 
worthy of credit. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigm, must have been the per- 
son referred to by the Fanakati as E^ara^ah, or the latter joined him. 
That author, however, gives no further account of these proceedings, and the 
two Khwarazmi AmSrs are not again referred to by him, and, such being the 
case, our author’s account is evidently the correct one. For some account of 
Binal-Tigfn and Iris fate, see pages 199 to 202. 

tik, which is a well-known place in history, was never called “Oke” nor 
“ Hok,” as it appears in a recent compilation, unless such can be made out of 
elj! which would be rather difficult.. It has been in ruins for many years ; 
and Afghans have often brought me BaMltrian and Sasanian coins from it. 
Its site is between Farakand Zaranj, or the city of Slstan or Sijistan, as it is 
also called^ 

Ok is also the place referred to at pages 34 and 201, but regarding which 
the different copyists, with scarcely an exception, from its similarity to ■ 
argt a citadel — and from its being mentioned in connexion with 
a fortress — have jumped at the ccmclusion that arg must be meant. I find an 
example of great sagacity of this kind in the Ro^ As. Society's copy of the 
Fanakati’s work. The word was correctly written with j but someone jiart/y 
erased the letter to make an j of it I 

The fortress of Ok is again mentioned, nearly three centuries after, when, 
in 908 H., Sultan *Alf, the Arj^un, brother of the Amir, ^u-un-Hun, Arghun, 
was governor or feudatory of the territory of Sijistan, at which time, at the 
instigation of KTnida jgCulf, governor of the -fort of LagJi, Sultan Husain Mirza 
despatched a force against Sulfan ’All. 

The word Shahristan signifies the walls round a city, also a ku§h,k with 
many gardens ; but this place is one of tlie very few old site.s, the names of 
which exist unaltered to the present day. The Shahristan stands upon or 
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Musalmans of the fortres;^ and until matters reached such 
a pitch among the people thereof, that one or two hundred 
men, who would be collected together in one place, would 
suddenly — Be the readers preserved from such a fate ! — 
pass to the Almighty’s mercy. 

Trustworthy persons have related that, one night, the 
people of the fortress projected the formation of an am- 
buscade during the night, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal troops, and that they should conceal themselves 
among some of the kilns outside the northern gate. It 
was determined that, when the morning dawned, [a body 
of] fighting men should issue from the eastern gate of the 
citadel, and engage in holy warfare [with the enemy], 
and, when the Mughal troops should turn their faces 
towards that body of holy-warriors which should issue 
from the eastern gate, the kettle drums should be sounded 
on the summit of the fort. Then the body of men in 
ambush outside the northern gate should, on hearing the 
sound of the kettle drums, disclose the ambuscade, and 
should advance on the rear of the infidel army, and fight 
for the faith as by the tenets thereof enjoined. According 
to this determination, about 700 men, Tulakis,® in com- 
plete panoply, issued from the fortress at midnight, and 
proceeded to the spot fixed upon for the place of ambus- 
cade, and there took up their position. At daybreak the 
next morning, after having performed their religious 
duties, the people of the fortress donned their arms and 
issued forth from the eastern gate, and began the attack 
upon the infidels. The Mughals, from their camp, turned 
their faces towards those Musalmans, the champions of 
the faith, and a severe action commenced ; and, when the 

dose to the ruins of the place here referred to. As I have before mentioned, 
Zaranj was the capital city of the territory called Sijistan by ’Arabs, and by 
the people Sigpstin and Zawulislan ; and the name of “ dty of Sistan ” or “ Si- 
jistan,” applied to that city, is after the same fashion as styling Urganj, Khwa- 
razm. The Masauk wa Mamalik says that an ancient city of Sistan was 
called Ram Shahristan. and that Zaranj was founded by people from that 
place. There would be nothing easier than to take it for granted that the 
fortress here referred to is the dtadel of the dty of Sistan, but Zaranj is not 
referred to. The fortress in question is a totally different place, and in a 
different situation. 

3 It is explained at page 1062 how the Tulakis got there. 
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forces on both sides mingled together at close quarters, 
with sword, spear, and arrow, according to the Pfevious 
night’s arrangement, they beat the kettle drums within the 
fortress for the purpose of unmasking the ambuscade 
Once twice, the drums sounded, but not a man issued 
from the ambuscade ; and, of that whole body, not a trace 
could be discovered. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Bmal-Tigm, 
despatched confidential persons, saying : “ Go ye and see 
what is the cause of this delay of the ambuscade party 
When those sent came to the spot they found the whole 
700 men dead, for they had surrendered their lives to God ; 
and there was no sign of life in anyone ot them. God 

preserve us from the like 1 ^ , it 

This catastrophe has been recorded here in order that 
those who look into these pages may know, for certain 
that, when the wrath of God, the Most High, ariseth, such 

like ’marks of punishment are manifested. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the moj 
and violent manner in which the pestilence affected the 
people of the fort of Ok of Sistan was this, that their 
Luths would begin to ache, and their tee* to become 
loose, and. on the third day, they used to resign them ives 
to their Creator. The state of the people ot the fortress 
continued in this way until, suddenly, a woman among the 
inhabitants thereof became attacked with the aching of the 
mouth, and, on the second day, her teeth became loose. 
She had a little daughter, and, on the third nighh^ she 
called her unto her, seated her by her, and said ; My 
dear I to-night I will anoint thy hands and feet with h^nna 
with mine own hands, for to-morrow is the third day, and 
the hour of thy mother’s decease.” With this view she 
applied himia to the hands and feet of her little daughter. 
iPis usual with women that, when they apply htnna to 
the hands and feet of any one, they apply the fingers to 
the tongue in order that the fingers may be moistened 
with the saliva of their mouths, and then they apiy the 
hinnS. to the part to be dyed. Having applied the hinna 
io her little daughter’s hands and feet, she resigned her 
heart to death, and went to sleep. In the morning, the 

. It must be remembered that the night precedes the day In the computation 
of Otiental peoples. 
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woman’s teeth had become firmly fixed at the roots, and 
the aching of the mouth had entirely passed away. When 
the third day came and passed, the neighbours and ac- 
quaintances found her recovered, and, on the fourth day, 
she had become quite well again. 

People were astonished, and they made inquiry of her 
about it, saying : How has it come about, and by what 
means, that thou art still alive, the disease of the mouth 
gone, and thy teeth firm What medicine didst thou 
take, and what remedy apply The woman replied ; “ I 
had no medicine whatever, and took none ; Almighty God 
restored me to health.” They said : “ He is the Author of 
all things, but, really, what act didst thou put in practice, 
and what operation was performed by thee > ” The woman 
mentioned the application of hintid to her daughter’s hands 
and feet, the incident of wetting her fingers, and, by that 
action, of the hmnd reaching her mouth. The whole [of 
the neighbours and acquaintances] concurred together that 
the cure for this disease was hinnd ; and it so happened 
that this circumstance reached the [hearing of the] people 
of the fort, and the incident became diffused, and matters 
came to such a state, that every one who was attacked with 
this disorder they used to put hinnd in the mouth of, and 
such person would recover. A mann of hinnd reached 
the price of two hundred and fifty golden dinars^ and 
whoever possessed any acquired great wealth by disposing 
of it. 

Almighty God hath many favours for His servants, but 
for death there is no antidote ! 

At last, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was struck in 
the eye by an arrow, and that eye was lost ; and, sub- 
sequent to that accident, he was directing the defence of 
the fortress from the top of one of the towers, when, sud- 
denly, he lost his footing and fell from the top of the fort 
to the ground, and was taken prisoner. He was made a 
martyr of, and the fortress of Gk of Sijistan fell into the 
hands of the Mughals ; and the inhabitants were martyred, 
after a great number of the infidels had gone to hell, as 
has been previously recorded herein. 

May God, the Most High, continue the Sultan of Islam, 
Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, MAHMtiD Shah, who is 
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the Badshah of the present time, upon the throne of sove- 
reignty, victorious and triumphant I 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESPATCHING OF MUOHAL FORCES 
TOWARDS SHAZNIN AND LUHAWAR.S 

When Uktae ascended the throne, he [likewise] gave 
orders for forces to proceed towards Ghur and ^aznln, 
and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, who had displayed great zeal and 
energy during the fighting in Sijistan under the standard 
of one of the. great Nu-tns, was made their commander. 
This great Mughal Nu-in [Ta-fr’s leader] in the fighting 
before 0k of Sijistan had gone to hell, and Uktae com- 
manded that the Bahadur, Ta-ir, should become the head 
and commander of that Mughal army, in his place.® 

® Written here, as elsewhere, Liihawar and. Lohor. 

® Who this great Nu-yin was does not appear, and he is not referred to by 
others. Ta-fr was in these parts, according to the Histories quoted, previous 
to the accession of Uktae gla’an, as early as Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 626 H. j and, as 
already narmted, he was subsequently ordered to aid in putting down the 
outbreak of IKarashak, so called, in the districts dependent on Nighabur. 
After that, Ta-ir invested the fortress of Uk of Sijistan. Our author says 
it held out nineteen months, but some of the Histories, quoted in the pre- 
vious notes, say it occupied Ta-ir two years j and, under these circumstances, 
the fortress could not have fallen before the close of the year 628 H,, or 
beginning of 629 H., and not in 625 H., as our author states at page 201. 
Labor was not taken until upwards of ten years after the affair of 0 k. 

The Tarikk-i-Alfi states that, in 633 H., Uktae despatched armies into 
various parts, including an army, under a leader named Mukanu — in 
some co]iies, Mukatu — towards Hind and Kaslimir, and that, after 

ravaging many tracts of country, he returned again [into his own territory]. 

This is an important item of information, for it clears up a very obscure 
part of our author’s account of Sulpn I-yal-timisi’s reign, at page 623, when 
he set out towards Banian, and had to return through the illness of which he 
afterwards died ; for our author has not stated whom he marched against, but 
it is evident, from the direction there indicated, and the year, that he must 
have been inarching against this very Mukatu, when sickness obliged him to 
return. There is nothing mentioned in the Histories of Kashmir, of which 
there are several, of any such invasion. 

The Nii-yrn, Maogutah, we first hear of in Indian History, in 643 H, 
Mukatu must be a different person. 

The capture and ruin of Hirat by the Nu-yin, Iljidae, or Ilcliikdae, nephew 
of the Chingiz Khan, in 620 H., and the massacre of its inhabitants, all but 
eighteen persons, has been already described. Of these survivors seven 
remained hidden among its ruins, while eleven were at Kalah-i-Koh, and the 
Kh atib. the MaulanS, Sharaf-ud-Din. was included among them. 
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When they [the Muglial troops] from Sijistan entered 

After the infidel Mughals, and Tattars, had taken their departure from 
Hirat and its territory, these sixteen persons— all men, it appears — issued from 
their places of concealment, and assembled before the shop of a certain halwa-t 
or confectioner, and began to look about them in all directions. Seeing no 
one, they stroked their fiices and exclaimed . “ Thanks be unto God, that 
during our existence we can once more breathe freely!” After this, these 
sixteen, the unfortunate remnant of the inhabitants of Hirat, were joined- by 
twenty-four others from the places adjacent to that city j and, for sixteen years, 
it is said, “ there were no other inhabitants in TChnrasan « and, for some time, 
from the banks of the JthUn or Amufah to the territory of Astar-abad, if there 
were any people who had escaped with their lives in some out-of-the-way 
place, they must have existed upon such things as the dead left unconsumed.” 

These forty persons passed their time in the tomb of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dln, 
Mnljaramad-i-Sam, Ghuri. which had not been destroyed by the infidels. A 
full account of the matter of these persons, and their names, is recorded in the 
History of Hirat. 

In the year 635 H, — but Alff says in 634 H. — tjktae !Ka’an gave orders that 
the cities of Khurasan destroyed by the Mughals should be restored, and 
among them was Hirat ; and those people of the weaver class, who had been 
removed from Hirat when that city surrendered to Tull Khan in 6i8 E., and 
had been located in Turkistan and Mughalistan by him, were made the instru- 
ments in commencing this good work. The chief men and heads of families 
among these weavers were the Mu^addam [he is also styled Amir and Peshwa, 
but not signifying a chief, a noble, or a leader here, but Provost] of the Guild 
of Weavers of Hirat, ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Hirawf [from Hirf or Hirat] j Jalal-ud-Din, 
Malanf ; Sa’id, Badghaisf ; and five others. It had been mentioned to the 
;^a’an that one of the cities in question was Hirat, and he had been told much 
respecting its former populousness, wealth, and prosperity ; so he was the 
more desirious of re-peopling it. 'Izz-ud-Dln, the Provost, with his family 
and kinsmen, had been located at Bigh-Balfgh ; and he had obtain^ access 
to the ^Ca’Sn’s presence, and used, every year, to manufacture a thousand suits 
[pieces, probably] of clothes of excellent quality for his use. He was now 
summoned to the presence of tlktae, who said : “lam going to send thee for 
the purpose of re-peopling and restoring Hirat. Art thou able to do so, 
quickly, thinkest thou, so that people may be able to say that HirSt is some- 
thing like itself again ? ” ’Izz-ud-Din replied that, under favour of such a 
great monarch, he could do so ; and that every year he would send, for the 
Eia’ah’s use, 2000 suits of clothes of various delicate colour such as, in the 
atmosphere of those northern parts, it was impossible to produce, equal in 
colours and texture to those of Khurasan. Uktae, accordingly, despatched 
him ; and he was allowed to take fifty of his people along with him, and was 
also furnished with a mandate to collect people from all parts of Khurasan, 
and locate them at Hirat. 

Tzz-ud'Din set out j and, on the arrival of the exiles in the neighbourhood 
of Hirat, the Hiatib, Sharaf-ud-Dln. and the others, who had been living in 
concealment, came forth to meet them, and conducted them into Hirat ; and 
they set about its restoration. Having made some progress, in the following 
year [636 H.], the Provost, ’Izz-ud-Din, set out for the ur//i7 of the Ka^an to 
arrange certain matters in connexion with the rpstorsdion of the city, and made 
a request that he might be permitted to^remoye to, Hirat bis own family, and 
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Khurasan, the Nu-tn, Anban,’ and the Nu-in. Niku-dar, 
STd the troops which were in the terntory of Ghur and 
anrasan, marched towards Qhazmn. PteviOTS to this, 
they had driven • from Banian Malik Saif-ud-Dm,JIasan, 
the Karlugli, and had entered into a stipulation with him 
for payment of tribute, but, notwithstai^nig this, they 
were*^ desirous of getting Malik Saif-ud-Dm, ^ 

Karlugh, into their hands, and they had been unable to 

also the two hundred other families located in Turkistan and Mughalistan. 
His request was so far complied with that he was allowed to take 
Srhl owfemily and one hundred-some say fifty-other famihe^; hut, 
him overtook him. On this, his son, Shams-ud-Din, 

^^ISmsmd-Sn, MutanfiSd, and the ^Carlugk, reached Himt Jose^er, hut 

the control of the civil openS^lnd brought into 

?r 'Vancl the Burf-iSallugi built, and named after the Intendant in ques- 
Hirat, and the B j ^ M^d-ud-Dfn, the Kal-yuni, was made governor of 

from his excessive inebriety, had to be looked after, as s a family 

fhet"!nra^S^tlmSid^^^^^^ relieved of 

^*Ml$-ud.Dfn was put to death, after the decease of Cktae ^S’^n, m 6 ^h.,^ 
bv command of the Nu-yfn, Kurkuz, and his head was brought to him at Tus , 
but in the following year, Prince Batu, as ray authonty styles him, made 
Sd^d Din’s son, ^ams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kal-yuni, governor of 
Hirat, but he died from the effects of poison in the following year 

r Thfe name is somewhat doubtful. _ It is written Anban-^^U-^ abov^ 

¥ - I- 1 anti Anfaii i-tan — Abtan— and Astan 

i^a^ougllie gri Nu-ytns of .he Chi.^ IK.. 

“dtarLt-J-b-.-maan. ■■ ea.irpa.ed,” ” reeled ou.,” 
“driven on. ” etc. ! I»h had saeh been the case, he could not hntre been 
t Iributoty. He bad been already reduced to subjeetton and made 
tributary, as already stated at page inp- 
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effect their object. In the year 636 l-L, however, they 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked Malik Saif-ud-D!n, 
Hasan, and he fled discomfited from Karman,® Ghaznin, 
and Banian, and came towards the Multan territory, and 
the country of Sind. At that period the throne of Hin- 
dustan was adorned by the Sultan Raziyyat — May she 
rest in peace !— the daughter of the august Sultan, Shanns- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; and the eldest son of Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, presented himself before the 
Dihli Court, and, by way of beneficence, the territory [fief] 
of Baran was assigned to him.‘ Some time passed, when, 

® See note ^ page 498, para. 4. 

* Sultan Ra?iyyat reached Dihli, from I.ahor, on the 19th of Sha'ban, the 
eighth month of 637 H. 

This favour was shonm towards him because he was a Turk, as Ra?iyyat’s 
father was, and also because a great number of the principal nobles were 
Turks also. His name and title are Malik Na§ir-ud.Din, Muhammad. See 
page 861. Had he been a Mughal he would probably have been pvit to death, 
or kept in durance until he died, as Barka Eihan’s agents were, as will be 
found mentioned farther on, although their sovereign was a Mu.salman. 

The IKarlugiis or ^Carluglis, or ^^arluks or l^arluhs, as the name is also 
written, here referred to, belong to that portion of the tribe mentioned in 
note page 374, but I may add that there is -no tribe of “ Koorloogh {pro- 
perly [!] called Kharlokh or Qarluk) ” known to history. See Jottrnal Ko. 
Geogr. Soc., 1872, note to page 509. 

Thomas [“PaiMtt /fTmg-s"], noticing the coins of those Turkish chiefs, 
says that “Saif ud din Hasan il^arlagh,” as he styles him, '■'•was one of 
the leading generals of faldl ud din Mankbarnin'* but where is the authority 
for that statement ? This chief has been mistaken for SaiRud-Din, Ighrak, a 
totally diffei-ent person, w'ho deserted the Sultan, after his victory over the 
Mughtals near Barwan ; but he and all his followers were destroyed within a few 
months of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus in 618 H., as mentioned 
in Yafa’-i, in the Jahan-Ku§lia, and others, and detailed at the end of note *, 
page 1021. Hasan, the ^Karlugh, does not appear on the scene, east of the 
Indus, until many years after this event. See the preceding page, and page 
720. 

At page 96 of his work, Thomas quotes Major-General A. Cunningham’s 
" Archmdlogical Report to the Government of Indiaf for 1863-4, to show who 
the “ Karlaghs ” were, but that statement is equally erroneous. Cunningham 
makes them out to be Indo-Scythians, and subjects or dependents of the rulers 
of Dihli, which they never were, the bestowal of Baran upon ^asan’s son, 
notw'ithstanding, since he left the Dihli frontier very soon after, and, probably, 
never went to Baran at all. HiS going thither, moreover, would not have 
made his family and tribe, west of the Indus, dependents upon the Dihli 
empire- , , , 

In order to dispel this very erroneous supposition, and to throw some light 
upon the matter, it will be well to gjve, in the first place, a short extract from 
the " Report quoted by Thomas. Major-General Cunningham says 

4 C 
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unexpectedly, he left it ; and, without the permission of 
the Sultan, returned to the presence of his father. 

“ The first invasion of the Indo’Scytkians must have caused a very gei^eral 

displacement of the ruling races The vanquished would naturally 

have sought refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, 
therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Awdns and yianjukas in the Salt 
Range to the south, and the Gakars in the hilly tracts of Pharwala and 
Dangali to the south-east ” [but what have they to do with the KARLtroH 
Turks ?]. 

“ Of their subsequent history but little is recorded } we know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they all became Muhammadans. 
[When, or in what year ?] In the time of B4ber, the ruling tribe, called the 
Karluki Ifazdras, held the districts on both banks of the lower Suhdn river, 
under the chiefs Sangar Khdn Karluki and Mina Malvi Karluki. At a still 
earlier period the chiefs of this tribe [1], Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad', 
had asserted their independence [of whom ? and what history says so ?], by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well 
known ‘ Bull and Horseman ’ type, with the legend in N^gari letters, ‘ SH 
Hasan Karliik.' The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one side and Niigari on 
the other. On the last coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by 
the chiefs name, Ndser [sic] ud dunid wa ud din, in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of Ndgari letters, Sri Muhammad KarlUk. On 
one of the Persian coins this chief calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk 
(^y), and on the other he takes the title of ul-Malik ul-Mua'zam bin Hasan. 
From the types and general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed 
with certainty as coeval with those of Altamish [I-yal-timigli ?] and. his sons, 
grfromA.i>. X2ioto 1265. The acatracy of this date is strongly confirmed 
by Ferishtah's account [Dow’s or Briggs's Ferishtah t] of the first campaign of 
N^ser-ud-dfn Mahmfid, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, A.I>. 1247, 
Mahmiid proceeded to Multan [This is quite a mistake. See this Translation, 
pages 677, 678, 679, 814, and 815. Multan is a blunder in tbe Calcutta 
Printed Text for Banian — — and, moreover, the expedition was against 
“the infidels of Gifn" — the Mugials— and “the Ranah of the J5d Hills ” — ■ 
“ Jas-Pal, Sthra,” and the Khokhars, not the l^rlQgJi Turks, who had been 
expelled from their own territory by the Mu g hals. Mahmud left the capital, 
not in July — the height of the hot season, but in Rajab, 644 H., about 
15th November, 1247 A. D,, and advanced to the Sudharah and thejhilam, 
not the “ Chen^b ”], from whence he sent his Vazer towards the mountains of 
Jdd and the .provinces [Whose provinces ?] on the Indus, .... According 
to this account, the rebellion [against whom was this rebellion, and what His- 
tory says so?] lasted for about twelve years, from the death of Altamish, in 
A.D. 1235, Ae of Mahmiid’s campaign in the end of 1247 

the rebellion end then ?]. It is to this period that I refer the assumption of 
independence [of whom ?] by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The 
age of these coins, as I have observed, corresponds exactly with the date of 
this rebellion, and the coins themselves before [sic] are found in greatest 
number in the rebellious districts of the mountains of Jud." 

The remarks on these eoms^ and their correctness, are such as we might 
expect from Majoi'-General Cuiatingham’s knowledge of the subject, but the 
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On Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, entering 
the country of Sind, the territory of Ghaznfn. and Kar- 

historical, as shown by our author, in. various places in his History, and by 
many other writers, are entirely en-oneous, and are further proofs of the danger 
of trusting to translations of “ Ferishtah,” 

For what “can be made of the Indo-Scythian tlieory” in the in 

question, see the very pertinent remarks of Beames in his edition of Elliotts 
‘ ‘ Memoirs on the History, Folk-lore, and Distribution of the Rases of the Forth 
Western Provinces of India," London, 1S69, pages H2, IT3, 136, and 137; 
but Tdijiks, as well as Turks, have been brought under the “ Indo-Scythian ” 
.system lately, as I have noticed in another place- 

General Cunningham comiects the Karlughs with his *Hndo-Scythtans" Ft 
the Salt Range, and makes Hasan, the Karlfigh, and his son, Awans and 
Janjhuhfs, and subjects of the Dihli kingdom, as he alludes to their “rebel- 
lion.” They were, in no wise, connected with the Awans or Janjhfilus, for 
the very cogent reason that the K;lrlrigh.s. who are constantly mentioned in tire 
account of the Mii g hals, are Turks, and were never sicbject to Dihlt Neither 
i-bak nor l-yal-timi.sli held any part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, which, as 
well as the country as far east as the Rawf, for some time was held by I-yal- 
duz, and the southern part of that Do-abah by ICabli-jah. That portion of the 
Gh fu 4 empire held by I-yal-duz, consequent on bis captivity and subsequent 
death, fell under tlie sway of the Sultan of Kbwarazm, to whom the Kfirlugh 
Turks were subject j and, in the time of the GSiingiz Kh an’s advance to the 
Indus, Kamr-ud-Din’, the Kaymanf, ha.d only shortly before been ousted from 
the fortress of Nandanah, by the Kh waiazmi Amirs [.See note *, page 534, 
para. 7, and page 750]. ?ai*lugh. may have been connected with 

this ICamr-ud-Din, and he may even have been Hasan’s father, for it is certain 
that Hasan, the Kapman, as our author states above. There 

wei'e a number of Turkish tribes settled lietween Kabul and the Indus. The 
reason why these coins are found in the parts indicated by General Cunningham 
is, either that tliey formed part of the district or province of Banfan, or 
adjoined it, and Bauliin was held by the H^rlu^s. Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shtih, of Dihli, never held any territory west of the Jhilam, although Ulugh 
Khan, his lieutenant, did, on one occasion, penettate into it as far as the 
Indus ; and, soon after, Mal^mud’s territoiy extended no farther west tlmn tlie 
Biiili, as already stated. See also note page S62. 

Babar says — I quote from his Memoirs translated into Persian, of which 
there are two versions, and have compared them wnth the Tiukish origmal— 

“ In the Zafar Nfimah, and some other books, this range [ihe JM Mountains] 
is called and written, Kolr-i Jud. Why it received this appellation w'as not 
di.seovcred at first, but, aftewards, it was found th.at Jfid and Janjhuhah were 
two sfijits descended from one original. .... In ene half of this range are 
the Jud, and in the other the Janjhfihah [or Janjhuhi]. The greatest of them 
receives the name of Rae, and his brothers and sons receive that of Malik. 
'I’he Irialik of the ils and n/usis round about the river .Suhan vs'aa Malik Haibat. 
.... As these few districts, such as Bharah, Khiish- 3 .b. etc. , had previously 
}>een held by the Turks, I was desirous of getting possession of them. - . . - 
Sankar or Sangar Khan, the Janjhuhah, came in the same day. .... 
I'here are Baluchi's in the Bharah district. .... There are Jafs and Giijars 
as far as the mountains of Kashmir, and among these are numerous other 
4 C 2 
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man,® remained in the hands of the Mughal Shahnahs 
[Intendants], until the year 639 H., when the Mughal 
forces, and the troops of Ghur/ were directed to advance 
to Loll or. The Bahadur, Ta ir, who was in possession of 
Hirat and Badghais, and other Nu-ins who were holding 


peoples.” Biibar, Qf course, does not mean that these peoples were Turks. 
They had been settled in these parts long before the Turks, even if we go as 
far back as Mahmud of Gh aznln. the “ PatMn ” Turk of Dow, Briogs, etc. 
The pcojiles which Babar refers to are Awan-kar, Gahep, Jab Janjluihi, ^alup, 
Bhanehr, Bhaghffd, Kahfin Jat, Malir Ja^ Kassiir Jat, Kahtar, Gakhar, Tatrj, 
also called Rathh, Gahral, besides Khokhars immediately south of the Jud 
Mountains in the Bliarah and Kh,rish-ab districts, and a few others. 

■Babar also mentions giving “Nil-ab and the Hazarah-i-Karlu 1 ^ or IKarlugh 

Ilumayun,” and “ Snnkar or Sungar, Karlujc, Mirzae Malawi 
Kfulut, with some thirty or forty chief men of Jfarluk ” coming in, and 
making “over the f/s aaid ultlsTs, such as l^arlulc, Hazarah, Halt, Dal, etc." 

Because Babar uses the Turkish words il and ulus for tribe and clan, in 
writing of them in Ins work, it must not be supposed that all the people must 
be Turks on that account. 

\Vc commonly hear of this tract of country referred to as fShacJl Hazarah, 
and Taht Hazarah, but, according to fact, Chachoh is separate from Hazarah" 
i-l^arlugh, and the former lies nearer the Indus — along its barrks really. It is 
probable that some l^arliigjis may have been permanently located in this part, 
as well as its being subject to the ^^arl&ghs, as previously referred to, but how 
it became styled Hazarah is very difficult to say, because, among all the mings 
or hazarahs of the Ciingiz Khan, there was not one of ^jfarlii^ Turks, but 
a l^arlugij contingent of that portion of the tribe which continued in its old 
seats did serve with the armies of the Chingiz JKJiau, in Khurasan and Ghur, 
under their chief, Arsalan Khan of l^aialiV, previously mentioned in several 
places in this Translation. 

What makes the matter still more complex is, tint, in the original Memoirs 
of Babar, I find, referring to the habitation of TatSr, the Gakhar, that it was 
situated much lower down than the l^arlj]^ or ?!arluV [it is written both ways 
in the original, and with ^ for for the final letter] Tagjj — 

— which, in one of the Persian versions, Is translated as “much 
lower down than the koh-i-Karli':,* thus retaining the Turki-sh word, while 
the other version gives the prbper translation, “ the koh 4 ~barf-cfdr, or Snowy 
Mountains, which is to say, the Pfr Pinjal Mountains." It strikes me, 
therefore, that the non-translation of the word kdrlik or Mrldgkt Agnifylng 
“snowy,” or “pertaining to snow” [See the note on the Descent of the 
Turks, and the term ^Carli!^ or ^Carlugfe, page 877] — the origin of the name 
of the tribe — in the Persian version referred to, has had something to do 
with this district having been styled “ Hazarah-i-l^arlu^c,” and “Karluk 
Hazarah,” as well as from the probability of ^arlugit Turks having been 
once stationed therein, hut who had no blood connexion whatever with the 
so-called “ Indo-Scythians.” 

* There were no Afgiian tribes, at this period, dwelling in Karman ; they 
were located farther south, and south-west, and their power was not great, 

® Troops raised In those parts, or rather the contingents of .hose Musalman 
chiefs and petty rulers who had submitted to the Mughal yoke. 
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possession of the territories of Ghur, Ghaziiin. the Garm- 
sfr, and Tukharistan, the whole of them, with their troops, 
arrived on the banks of the river Sind. A.t this time, 
Malik Kabir Kh an-i-Ayaz was the feudatory of Multan, 
and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kush, was feudatory of 
Lohor, and the throne of sovereig-iity had devolved upon 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahiam Shah/ 

When the news of the arrival of the Mughal forces 
reached Multan, Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, for the sake 
of his own dignity, assumed a canopy of state, assembled 
troops, and made ready to do battle with the infidels.® On 
information of the number of his followers reaching the 
Mughal camp, those infidels came to the determination of 
advancing towards Lohor, and they appeared before the 
gate of that city. The Hisar of Lohor was unprepared 
with either stores, provisions, arms, or war materials ; and 
the people of Lohor were not united, and did not harmo- 
nize together. Most of the inhabitants of the city were 
merchants and traders, and had undertaken journeys, 
during the time of the Mitghals. into the upper parts, into 
Khurasan and Turkistan, and, by way of precaution, every 
one of them had obtained a pass ® from the MugLal, and 
a safe conduct, and, knowing this, in defending and fight- 
ing for the safety of the Hi§ar’’ of Lohor, they used not to 
act in unison with Malik Kara-Kush, and would neither 
render assistance nor make resistance, nor encounter the 
enemy. The troops of Islam did not assemble together, 
on this account, that the Turk and Ghurl Maliks were dis- 
trustful of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah ; and, con- 
sequently, the army did not speedily set out from Dibit 
for the purpose of repelling the Mughals.” 

For some time fighting went on before the gate of the 
city of Lohor, and the Mughal army planted a great 
number of catapults ® round about the fortifications of that 

^ See page 655, 

® See the account of Malik Kabir IHia n-i-Ayaz at page 727, and page 730 

« The Printect Text uses * 4 ^ — profit, advantage, etc., instead of 
—exemption, immunity, and the like. 

S' A wailed city with a castle or citadel. 

8 For the causes which led to the delay in relieving Labor, see pages 635, 
•656, and 657. , 

9 The manjanik, or the catapult or mangonel, which, under the name 
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city, and destroyed the walls ; and, to such degree as 
Malik Kara-!^ush was able, he remained and resisted the 
infidels. On becoming aware of the disunion and dis- 
cordant inclinations of the inhabitants, and, 'as the ICa|;! 
and chief personages used to show great misconduct m 
keeping guard on the walls of the city, Malik Kara-Kush 
knew that the upshot of affairs would be disastrous, and 
that the preservation of that city was beyond his power 
and capability. He therefore came out of it with the 
troops his folldwers, under the pretext of a night attack, 
made a dash upon the camp of the infidels, and, in one 
charge, broke through the ranks of the Mughal army, and 
set out for Dihll In that charge some of the principal 
females of his haram and of his retinue got separated from 
him. A number of his people were slain and made 
martyrs of, and some, in the darkness of night, and in the 
tumult, threw themselves off the backs of the horses and 
hid themselves among the ruins and grave-yards. During 
that tumult likewise, the females of the Malik’s liaram 
managed to conceal themselves’ somewhere. 

The following day. When the inhabitants of the city and 
fortress of Lohor, and the Mughal forces, became aware of 
Malik Kara-Kush's evacuation of the place, and of his 
flight, the hearts of the former entirely broke, and the 
Mughals became still more bold ; and they captured the 
city. Conflicts arose in every -quarter of it, and the Musal- 
mans fought continuously with the infidels ; but two bands 
of Musalmans, in that disaster, girded up their lives like 
their waists, and firmly grasped the sword, and, up to the 
latest moment that a single pulsation remained in their 
dear bodies, and they could move, they continued to wield 
the sword and to send Mughals to hell, until the time 
when both bodies, after fighting gallantly for a long period 
against the infidels, attained the felicit)'- of martyrdom. 
One of that [band of] heroes was Ak-Sunkar,* the sene- 

of trebuchet, will be found in Feotssart, and engraved in Geose’s Military 
Antiquities — was a kind of mechanical sling for casting stones, earth, and fire 
against an enemy. Balista is not a correct rendering of the word, for abalista 
or balister is a cross-bow. 

1 He was a Turk. His name signifies the white sun'^ar, or gerfalcon, as is 
supposed, referred to at page 753, note «, 
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schai of Lohor, who, with his dependents, in combat, 
and in conflict, surpassed, a thousand times, Rustam-i- 
pastan;^ and the other hero was Din-dar Muhammad, 
the Amir-i-Akhur [of Lohor], who, along with his sons 
and dependents — May the Almighty reward them ! — on 
that day, waged holy-warfare, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, and fought against the unbelievers in such 
manner as if the purified soul of ’Ali-i-Murtaza — May God 
be gracious to him ! — in concert with the whole of the 
prophets and apostles, were showering blessings upon him 
from the garden of paradise. 

When the Mu gh al forces captured the city,® they 
martyred all the inhabitants or made captives of them ; 
but such a number of Mughals went to hell as cannot be 
computed or numbered — about 30,000 or 40,000 Mughal 
horsemen, with 80,000 horses, indeed mdre than they. 
There was not a person among the infidel army that did 
not bear the wound of arrow, sword, or nawah^ The 
greater number of the Mu gh al Nu-tns and Bahadurs also 
departed to hell, and among them was the Bahadur, Ta-ir.® 
He had encountered A^-Sunfear, lance to lance, and they 
had wounded each other with those weapons Ta-tr, the 
Bahadur, went to hell, and Ak-Sun^ar, the lion-hearted, 

s See note page 422. 

* The Mughals obtained possession of the city on Monday, the i6th of 
Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 639 H. 

The TariMi-i-Alft says this happened in 62S of thC Ri^lat =; 638 K. 
Quoting Pro-Muglial Histories, it says, an army of and Tattars 

crossed the river Sind, and invested Luhawur-^jjl^ — soon captured it, and 
made the younger part of the inhabitants, and tha chi dren, captive, ^utb-ud- 
Din,I;iasan, the GMrT, was sent with an army from Dihli agr instthem, but he 
was too late. By the time he reached these parts the invaders had gone off. 
This is a specimen how history is falsified to suit certain purposes. No notice 
of the resistance made, nor of the losses sustained by the invaders, is eve 
hinted at 

■* An arrow discharged through a tube— probably a cross-bow or balista, or 
something similar. 

* It is scarcely probable that our author is correct as to Ta-ir having been 
killed on this occasion, for the Pro-Mughal writers mention him after this 
affair, and state that when, in 65I-H,, ^[ubiJlie, brother of Mangu IpL’an, was 
despatched into !^ara Jang, Ta-Tr was sent with an army into Kashmir and 
Hindustan, and that, when he the Nu-yfn, SMf, referred to, at pages 711 
and 862, got the command. Sail, Sari, or Saltn, as if is also written, %vas of 
one of the Tattar tribes. 



® IfUK’AN: Chap. Xtll., verses. 

J Not mentioned under the events of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahratn 
reign. Khokhars are not Gakhars, I beg leave to say, although the 
latter are constantly confounded with them by writers who do not know of the 
former. See note at page 484. 

* If so, what prevented him from taking possession of Lrihor again ? 

° The Altan KhSn, Shudai-Shu-o-su— j ^ the “Ninkiassu” of 

some European writere, had withdrawn, as previously narrated under the reign 
of tlie diingiz Khan, from his capital, Chung-du, Gi,ing*dfi, or Chingtu, to 
Taiming, or, as the FanakatT writes it, Tayang Ri, the ‘ ‘ Pian-kin ” of Europeans, 
said to be “the present Fai*fong-fu and the Mughals had hecoine predominant 
over a great part of the territory of Khita, or northern empire of the Kin, as 
they are termed by the Chinese. The other dynasty of ilje Song, as the 
Chinese style them, ruled what the Muhammadan Historians and Hindus call 

the ipara-Khita-is, page 912, 
Altan Eh..ans at pages 963 : 


passed into paradise — “ One company to heaven ; one to 
the flaming fire.” * 

After the Mughal forces had destroyed Lohof, and re- 
tired, Malik Kara-ICugh turned back again towards the 
city from the vicinity of the river Btah, for, on the night of 
his flight from thence, his Jamah-dars [wardrobe keepers] 
had abandoned property of great value, consisting of pure 
gold, and other valuables ; and, they having marked the 
spot, he returned to search for and recover the property. 
On reaching the city of Lohor he recovered it, for it had 
fallen into the hands of the Mughals. 

On the departure of the Mughal infidels, the Hindu 
Khokhars and Gabr ^ wretches had come to Lohor, and 
committing destruction. Malik !l^,ara-Kush discovered 
them, despatched the whole of them to hell,® and afterwards 
reached the Court of Dihli in safety. 

May Almighty God accord victory to the lords and 
chiefs of the government of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
and overthrow the foes of his kingdom ! Amin ! 


ACCOUNT OP THE DEATH OF UKTAE,® SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ SHAN. 


A tradition to this effect had been handed down from 
the ancients — May God reward them ! — that, when the 
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outbreak of the Turks should arise, and the narrow-eyed 
should seize upon the universe, and they should devastate 

This was but a very partial conquest however on the part of the Muglials, 
for, during the absence of the Ckingiz Khan in Mawara-un-Nalir and Madun- 
un-Nahr, the Mughals had been exceedingly hard pressed, and he hastened 
his return on that account. Soon after his death, during the two and a half 
years’ interregnum, the Altan Khan’s forces had twice defeated the Mughals 
towards the end of 625 H. and in 627 H. 

It has been already mentioned in note page 1115, that Tfilf, during tlie 
interregnum wliich arose after his father’s death, and before Uktae was raised 
to the throne, despatched troops into the territory of ^olghan or ^^oll^ian, 
under the Nu-yfn, lijidae or ilcliikdae [of Hirat atrocities], and that it was 
reduced, and a Tingl^ut Amir left to hold it. 

Uktae ^Ca’an, therefore, as soon as he had settled the government of the 
empire, provided for making other conquests in the west, securing what had 
already been partially acquired, and prepared for the final conquest of Khitiie. 
Some writers say he set out in 629 h.— this seems merely to be an error, 
which is confirmed by several others, of nine for seven— but he 
set out in Rabi’»ul*Avvwal, 627 H. [about March, 1230 A.D.], accompanied by 
his brother TQlt, and some say Chaghatae also went, but this, apparently, is 
a mistake— the Rau¥at-u§-§afa says Kyuk was present as well as Chaghatae. 
Having reached the N. W. parts of the Khitae empire, several strong cities, 
and a large tract of country were subdued. 

These successes, however, were not so great as expected, and, in the autumn 
following, Tuli Khan, accompanied by the Juzbi, Tu^ciilVu or Tu^crdlcueTiij as 
it is also written, was despatched with an army, consisting of two tumans, to 
enter KhiJae by the southern route through Tibbat, and near the northern 
frontier of the empire of Maha-Chfn, while Uktae ^jZa’an took the more direct 
route from the spot where he had passed the summer, north of the Great Barrier 
or Wall. On his way he had reached the territory of the Holak and Kulian 
3 — that is to say, a people whose garments and caps were all red — 

and reduced it to subjection. Tulf’s force, on the other hand, was nearly 
perishing of famine, so that his men were reduced to eating human flesh and 
dry grass j and his further progress was stopped until aid was sent him. This 
was in 628 H. He subsequently renewed operations, and advanced over 
mountains and through plains like the ocean until he reached a city styled 
Jujahu Ij:astfn-[u)*ii‘-^ the Raufat-u^-Saia has Sining— eL--— on 

the banks of the I^ara-Mur-an. After an investment of forty clays the city 
surrendered, but t2,ocx) men of the troops stationed there succeeded in getting 
on board vessels and escaping down the river, and, on this account, the inha- 
bitants were massacred, and their women and children were made captives. 
Tull, after this, proceeded onwards, with the object of reaching the Altan 
gJian’s capital, Ching-clu or Tayang-ffi, when he reached the Ijfahlukah 
or Pass called !^CongVahan which was a most diflicuit P-ass, between 

two lofty mountains, and the only route in that direction. Tfili was in hopes 
of finding it open, but lie beheld it occupied by a host of Khita-f troops, under 
two generals named Kaclae Ranko or Rango and IKamar Takodar or Tagodar, 
occupying fortifications within, and dracvn up in the plain [without or in 
front ?]. To enable him to get out of this insurmountable difficulty, and pre- 
vent pursuit, tradition says he had recourse to a ^j:an|}mli conjurer, who, by 
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the countries of ’Ajam and kingdoms of I-ran, whenever 
an army of them should reach Lohor, the dominion of that 

means of th^ Yadah-Tas|i or Rain Stone, mentioned in my account of the 
descent of the Turks, raised such a storm of wind, rain, and snow, and thick 
mist, that, while its effects completely impeded the Khita-fs, it enabled Tull 
and his anny, under its cover, to escape without being pursued, with the inten- 
tion of pushing northwards, in order to effect a junction with the main army 
under fjktae ]Ka’an. When he reached the banks of the i^ara-Mur-an [again? 
The map shows the locality, where the Iloang-ho, after making a bend of 
several hundred miles nearly due S., turns to the E. again, in about Lat. 34° 
N., and Long. 110° 2i'£.] he sent out the Nu-yfn, Jifan, the TingVut, the 
adopted son of the diingiz Khan, by some called Jifa Bulja Khan, with a 
party, along its banks to search for a place practicable for crossing. It so 
happened that the river had been greatly flooded some time before, and vast 
quantities of stunes and sand had been brought down, which had accumulated 
at a certain point not far from the place where Tuli then was, and had caused 
the river to separate into a number of channels, and the water, being thereby 
greatly spread out, more than a league in breadth, became much less in depth. 
The identical place, after some search, was found, and Tuli and his whole 
army passed over without much difliculty. The RaHjat-u§-§afa says no one 
had ever crossed the ^^ara-Mur-an before this occasion — by fording, probably, 
he means. 

Oktae had received alarming news of Tull’s situation, and was in a state of 
great anxiety respecting him. When he arrived, therefore, his delight was 
great, and he received him with much affection and great honour. This was 
in 628 H,, according to Alfi, but the Fanakat! says it was in 629 H. Some 
successes are said to have followed after this, but the AltSn Sian’s capital 
still remained to be reduced. The IKa'an now determined to return to his own 
royal place of residence, the UlugJi Yurat, taking Tull along with him, and to 
leave the Juzbf, Tukulfeu of Tukulkue, with several great Amirs, and a nume- 
rous army, to remain in Khitae to carry out the conquest of the Altau Khan's 
dominions, leisurely and deliberately, and the ’Aziz, Yalwaj, was left to 
administer the civil and revenue affairs of the conquered territory, and such as 
might be subdued. Tuli asked permission to be allowed to return in advance, 
which was granted j but the ilgla’an passed the following hot season at a place 
in Kilitae, which is known as Alta-kara, and only reached the Ulugh Yurat 
in the beginning of the following winter [628—629 H.]. Tiili died on the 
way homewards. This was' the same year that Jurmaghun cirossed the 
Amuiah. 

In the following year, the Juzbl, Ta^Ql^Q, fought a great battle with the 
Khita-fs. before the capital of the Altan Khan, and, after making great efforts 
to-overcome them, was totally defeated and routed, and had to fall back some 
distance. He despatched swift messengei-Si and asked for aid from the 
]Ka’an, who directed that a large army should forthwith march to his assistancej 
and, as there was enmity of long standing between the sovereign of Maha- . 
Chin an i the Altan Khan of Khitae, Oktae !]Ka’an sent to ask the former to 
join hiiii in attacking the Khifa-is at this juncture, and to send his troops 
to operate from the south, while the Mughals, from the opposite direction, 
should again march on Tamkfng the Taiming of others. The 

Badahah of Maha-Ciln agreed lo this, and despatched an army for the pur- 
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race would begin to decline, and the power of the infidels 
to diminish. 

pose. Such being the case, when the reinforcements despatched by the 
IKTa'an joined him, the Juzbi, Tul^ul^u, was enabled to resume the oflensive ; 
and the Ehita-is, having been beaten in the open field, took shelter within 
the walls of the capital, which vras soon after closely invested, by the 
Muglials on one side, and the Maha-Chlnfs on the other. 

For some time the Sjita-i commanders concealed the position of affairs 
from the Altan Sian ; but, at length, the true state of the case having 
reached him through some of the ladies of his Aaratu, as it appeared certain 
that the place must soon fall, he determined to go out on the walls and see for 
himself. He found that the report was too trae, and resolved to fly ; and, 
having embarked, with his wives and other females of his family, his personal 
attendants and household slaves, on board vessels, by means of the canal 
which had been cut from the IJiara>Mur-an, and brought into the midst of the 
capital, Tamking, he made his escape. He was again pursued by the Muglials, 
upon which he fled to another city, and was again followed. At length he 
reached a third city, but the Mughals, like fate, still pursued him. At last, 
when they had succeeded in investing the third city, which is called Baltae 
— the Tar!kh-i-Jahan-gir, and had set it on fire on all sides, the 
Altan Khan summoned his chief men around him, and, telling them that he 
could not bear the idea of falling into the hands of the enemy, placed the 
diadem on the brow of one of his l^orsbis, or guards, caused him to don 
the royal robes, and seated him in his own .seat upon the throne. Pie then 
went out from among them, and hung himself to a tree. He was found in 
this position, taken down, and buried. 

There is considerable discrepancy respecting the fate of the last Altan Khan. 
Some say that he donned the dress of ^.n ascetic, and was never heard of more ; 
others again assert, that, when the city of Baltae was taken, he fled and disap* 
peared ; and some say that he fled to a fortress on the frontiers of his territory, 
and, having caused a funeral pyre to be prepared, when the Mu gh als attacked 
the place, mounted it with his wife and child, fired it, and perished. The 
Kh ita-is. however, affirm that, when the Mughals set fire to the city of Baltae in 
all direttions, the Allan Shan perished in the flames ; hut the previous state- 
ment is notorious that he hung himself to a tree, and, two days after he left 
the l^orshi disguised in his robes, the Mughals captured the city. This event 
happened in Jaroadf-ril-Awwal, the fifth month of 631 H., about March, 1233 
A.D. Thus fell the empire of the Altan Khans, and thus perished the last 
ruler of the thirty- six dynasties which had reigned over Khitae. 

From the time of the investment of his dipital, and his flight from city to> 
city, two years passed away j and, after, the Allan Khan’s death, the whole of 
his dominions, by degrees, were reduced under the sway of the Mu|^als. 

Ijktae !|^a’an, after reaching his own urdu, on his return from the campaign 
in Khitae, founded a or castellated palace [see note *, page 331, where 
kasr is described] near i^ara-llgiuram, and they style it pCarshi.” It was not 
called “ Ordu Balik,” neither was it “ the great city,” nor “ acelebrated city,” 
nor “had he fixed his court ” there. It was a kasr [whatever it might subse- 
quently have become], and it was surrounded by tents of felt, for the Mug^ials, 
be it remembered, did not dwell in houses. In course of time some of the 
Princes and great Amirs be^n to erect dwellings for themselves ; and, as I 
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At the time that the writer of these words, Minhaj-I- 
Saraj — May God direct him aright! — was about seven 

ha\’e before mentioned, on the authority of authors who were servants of tlie 
Mughal sovereigns, the Ulugli Yurat, also styled the Asal Yurat, or original 
Yurat of the CJjingiz Khan, where he had fixed his dwelling, refers to Kalfir- 
an and ^jTara-l^uram, which, subsequently, became known as the Urdfie-Ballgh. 
Alfi, on the contrary, says it was styled Tar^u-Baiigli. The latter woid is 
the same precisely as contained in Brs]j-Balig 3 i. This kasr is said to have 
been two leagues distant from l^ara-ETurain. 

His kiMali was enclosed on four sides with a wall or fence of wood and mud 
mortar, two days’ journey in length j and there were entrances at various 
points. When tJktae was desirous of following the chase, his Towa^is were 
despatched into the countries within the distance of a month’s journey, to drive 
the game before them into this enclosure. After the Ka’an had hunted the 
game, and killed as much as he felt disposed to kill, he would take rest in a 
place erected for him within the enclosure. I have already referred to the 
1-gluir country in the note at page 889, as lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains, and shown that the koh or mountain of j^ara-Kuram is in the midst. 
It is stated that this place, where the urdu was, was called ^Cara-Kluram after 
this koh. 

The felt 'tents, or portable houses, as they may Ije called, of the Mughals. 
from the Great down to the lowest of his subjects, Avhich w’ere mounted 

on carts, appear to have given rise to the idea that the Mugkals and other 
descendants of Turk dwelt in cities and towns, and that was a 

city in its fullest sense. Rubmquis tells us what one of the great urdus was 
like. He was astonished at the sight of Batu’s, the houses or tents \khargahs\ 
of which appeared like a vast city, and the people were ranging about for 
leagues. The Court was always in the middle, and was, therefore, he says, 
called “curiaorda,” and the houses \ kh argahs\ when taken off the carts, were 
ranged on all sides except the south facing the Court entrance. 

The friar also describes Surtax’s urdft as being veiy great, and says that the 
women of his family had each a great house ii^atgahl and 200 waggons ; and, 
from his description of the first interview with Mangu E^’an, the Court, so 
called, was an extensive range-of khargahs or pdrtable houses, some of large 
size, and ornamented within. These, and those of other people of the camp, 
were ranged in streets. The probability is, that, in time, as the great camp 
near Eara-Eumm was the seat of government, as being near the original yurat 
of the Cliingiz Ehan, mud walls were thrown up around it for greater comfort 
and security, and around the Kia’an’s-ttMI, and, the camp thus assuming a more 
permanent anpearance, it was magnified into a city by Polo and others. 

Kircher, in after times, writing of the says, that in certain seasons 

they settle on the banks of the rivers with their ‘ portable cities.” 

It may be mentioned here that the Mughal sovereign, AbubGhazi, Bahadur 
EhSn, never mentions the words Enra-Enram iu his History, but always refers 
to the great yi 7 ru!if as being at Enra-E«i’n— 1^— but the probability is that 
the j is an error foe j 

The country all round Eara-Enram was not sufficiently cultivated to furnish 
provisions and drinkahle.s for the nse, and that of his ardu, and 500 

cart-loads used to arrive daily from other parts of the empire nearest to it, 
particularly from ih Tbgh:ut. 
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years old, he used to come to the presence of the eminent 
teacher and Imam, ^Ati, the Ghaznawi — on whom be 

Under tlie reign of Mangu Ifa’aii, according to Chinese accounts, Kara- 
!Kurani ceased to be the seat of government, and a city was founded, east of 
Whan-chew, styled Kay-piiig-fu, aftenvards called Shang-tu. Perhaps this 
city hits been mixed up with Kara-ICuram. 

With respect to the country around Kara-Kuram it is related that, “on 
account of the excessive cold, there used to be no cultivation there whatever 
in the olden time ” [at the period when oiy author wrote], ^^’^hen Oktae took 
up liis residence there, people began to erect buildings or dwellings, and to 
cultivate. A certain person planted some i-adishes, and, when they were ready 
to be drawn, he brought a few and presented them to the Ka’an, who was 
much pleased thereat. He commanded that the leaves should be counted, 
and they were found to number 100 : the Ka’an directed that the man should 
be presented with 100 AF//'.fA [of silver?]. When the IJia’an built the kusM 
[the same meaning as hasr before referred to] in the vicinity of I^ara-’j^uram — 
the work w'as carried out by Kh ita-i workmen — a person jilanted some 
willows and almond trees, but, on account of the extreme cold, trees abso- 
lutely would not grow there. These young trees, however, did sprout, and 
become >green ; and the ^Ca’an was so pleased — trees never having been seen 
there before — that he ordered the person a reward of one balish for every 
young tree planted. Tlie absurd idea of “hunting parks,” “fish ponds,” 
“ Howe’er gardens,” “music halls,” and “a palace which covered several 
square miles of surface,” is merely derived from a misunderstood passage 
in the Rau?at-u§-§a(a, tire translator of which made up his want of know- 
ledge by adding his own exaggerations out of the mud wall enclosures I have 
mentioned. 

In the year 633 11., tjktae ^a’an despatched, from the l^aljra or Steppe of 
Asjank [ahlf-l] or Sajang [i^V*], his son, KofillG, along W’itli the Shah- 
zadah, Kiutu^u, with an army, towards Maha-Ghtn, which they also call 
Tingnasi [jjiUjEj], which is written in various ways. See note at pages 1086 
and 1087. Of the cities of that country they took Sindlm-yu or 

Sindlim-yu and Karim-yu [^^], and plundered the country on the 

routes bordering on the territory of Tibbat. 

The civil and revenue administration of the whole of the conquered parts of 
Khitae was in the hands of the ’Aziz and Sahib-i-A’gam, Mahmud, Yalwaj, 
the Ilukhar. while his son, Mas'ud Bak, was in similar charge of all the coun- 
tries and territories from Bish-Baltgli and Kara-^wajalf [this is the place* 
where the Yiddi-]^rit of the I-ghurs slew the Intendant of the Gur Khan. 
See note at page 952]# that is to say, the territories depending on them, consti- 
tuting the country of l-ghuristan, and the territories of Khutan. KasligJiar, 
Almaligh, ^^aialiglj or ]^aialiV> Samr^iand, and BuJdiara, as far as the Jihun 
or Amuiah. From Kh urasan to the frontiers of Rum and the Diyar-i-Bakr, all 
was under the administration of Amtr Kurkuz [after Giin-Timur’s death, as 
the Deputy of Tusal or tJsal] ; and the revenues of all these countries were 
collected by these three persons, and lran.smitted to tlie jKa’an’s treasury. 

Uktae Ka’an had four Khatuns. and sixty concubines. The Statuns were : 

1. Buka Kuchin, who was his first, and therefore held in great respect. 

2. Tura-Kinah, a Chat — or Urhar, as it is also written— Makvit, said to have 
been the widow of Ta-ir A.sun, the head of the OhGts. When he was slain, 
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peace !~-for the purpose of acquiring the Kur’an by heart ; 
and, from him, he heard the tradition, namely, that “ A 
nurnber of trustworthy persons have related, on this wise, 
from the Imam, Jamal-ud-Dtn, the Bustaji — on whom 
be peace l—that, whilst he filled the seat in the pulpit 
[of the masjid-i-jamil in the city of Bukhara, during 
the reign of Uktae, he would often say in the sermon • 

‘ Oh God I speedily transport a Mughal army to Lohor 
that they may reach it and the sense of this became 
manifest when the Mughal army took Lohor in the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H. A number of 
narrators among the merchants and traders of Khurasan 
and Mawara-nn-Nahr [subsequently] stated, that Uktae 
died, and was removed from the world, on the second day 
after the capture of Lohor.® 

she was carried off, and brought td tJktae. who kept her for himself, and mar- 
Tied her Previous to this, Ta-lr Asun had given his daughter, ICQlan Siatiin, 
0 the Chingiz Khan. Some say Tura-Ktnah was not Ta-ir Asun’s widow, 
but merely one of his tribe. She was not possessed of beauty, but m her 
disposition there was greatness and talent for command, and she niled for 
some lime after Bktae’s deatli ; but, through not respecting the precepts of 
the Chingiz Sian, she caused sedition and discord among his descendants, as 
wiE be mentioned farther on. She was the mother of «ve «.t of OWe a 
seven sons-Kyiik, Kutan, also called Kuta Mangu, Koehu, or Kogbue, lg:ara- 
ehar and Kashi, so called because Kasii or KaShin. “ subsequently,'’ it is 
said * “ stvled Tingl^t,” ^^^as subdued at the time of his birth. _ 3. MOka 
or MOkae, of the Katrin* tribe [“who are neither I-giiurs nor 

Muchals”], wlro, at first, was a wife of his father ; and the son married her 
afterhis decease ! 4. The fourth wife was named JajOe, of the Kungl?ur.at 

other two sons of Bktae were by a Kumat concubine named Arkanah 
or Irkanah, or Azkanah or Izkanah-Abu-l-Cliazi, Bahadur, calls her 
Kamish. They were named Kadaa Ag 3 iul, and Malik. 

* 1 This name is doubtful, but in the best copies -it is as above. In others it 
is BastakHt. BastaVS, Astaji, and Satal^ ^ _ 

3 Our author does not appear to have knouTi, or was not mclmed to state, 
that Oktae killed himself by drunkenness. All the expostulations of his 
friends and confidants were of no avail to teeak him of his excess, but rather 
tended to make him drink the more. At last, his brother, Ckagh.atae, sent 
one of his Amfrs, in accord with the Princes of the family of the Clungiz 
Khan under the name of a glia^inah or Intendant, to look after Uktae, who 
was now unable to take care of himself ; and he was only permitted to have a 
certain quantity of intoxicating liquor by Ckagbatae’s command. Uktae, how- 
ever succeeded in making his Intendant his boon companion, who, unable, or 
afraid to allow of his exceeding the vumher of cups, permitted him to increase 
their \ize, and therefore the Intendant’s continuance with him was useless. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign, however, Anl^fah Bigi, sister of Siur- 
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After the death of Uktae, the Mughal tribes drew the 
sword upon each other several times, and the accursed 
chief men [among them] generally, and for the most part, 
went to hell; and division arose among their tribes. The 
brother’s sons of the Chingiz Khan, who are the sons of 

[^ukibi Efgf, Tull Khan’s chief Khatun. whom the Chingiz Khan gave [in 
marriage] to the Nu-yin, Ghati, or MirghatT, the Ura-ut, after his dream 
referred to in the account of his wives and concubines, used to come every 
year from Kh itae to see her sister, and banquets used to be given in her 
honour, and the cups to circulate. In the thirteenth year of Uktae’s reign, 
according to her usual custom, Anikah [often written Abikah] Btgt arrived, 
and the usual entertainments were given, a’ 1 she, with her son, who held the 
high office of Bawarchi — ^that is to say, a Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen, 
and one of the Intendants of the Purveyors Department [in India, bawarchi 
now signifies u: supplied the ^a’an with his favourite beverage, ■^ind he 

drank deeply. He soon iventoff to .sleep, and never woke again ; consequently, 
some of the Amirs and Khatuns began to reproach Anikah Big! and her son, 
and vowed they had administered poison to the Ka’an. The Nu-yfu lljidae 
[Ilrilikdae, nephew of the Chingiz Kh an, of Hirat atrocities], who held the 
office of Kokal-tasji, and was an Amfr held in great veneration among the 
Jalfiir trilre, when he heard these words, scouted the idea of such a thing, and 
said “What insensate words are these? when ye all know j:o what excess 
the IJia’an used to drink, and when ye know, too, that his fate only lias over- 
taken him. It behoveth that no such words as these should be again 
uttered.” 

The bones of Oktae IKa’an, and his Imrfik^ or kuruk, signifying a place 
enclosed and prohibited from access, lie in a mountain range exceedingly lofty, 
called Buldan Ka-h", which is always covered with snow, two days’ journey 
from Ardfsli, and which, in more recent times, they style Yakah Wandur j 
and from those mountains issue the rivers Yasun Mur-an, Tarkfin, and tjsfm, 
which fall into the I'iver of Ardf’gli, in the vicinity of which river the Chapar 
tribe take up tlieir kishlaks or winter stations. 

The author of the '^Mongols Proper "-p- 7 ‘ 2 'S, quoting some foreign transla- 
tion of Persian writers, evidently derived from a source similar to that whence 
I draw information, but probably misunderstood in the original, says “ Abika 
had been married to a dyer on the borders of China,” after the Chingiz Kh an’s 
an exceeding high position truly for Uktae’s chief Kli-atun to “envy” 
because the other “had married so well— and went every year toiik her .son, 
ivho wxs dressed as a cupbearer, to pay her respects at the court,” etc. The 
errors here are plainly disclosed from the above account. The same r\'riter, 
quoting some other foreign translation of Persian histories, says, “ Ogotai 
Khan was buried in the 7 >alley of Kinien, i. e. another name for the Imperial 
cemetery, whose site we have already described sub voce, Jingis Khan but 
it so happens that they were totally different places. 

Uktae promulgated a code of his own, which, under the name oiturah—z. 
Turkish word signifying, institute, system, code, etc. — was, like the ydsd of his 
father, observed among the Mugjjal people. In 633 H. new regulations were 
promulgated respecting taxes on cattle, and on grain for the poor, and other 
matters for which I have no space here. 



IV. CHAGHATAE, son of the CHINGIZ JOiAN-MAY GOD’S 
CURSE BE UPON HIM ! 

Chaghatae, the accursed, was the second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, the MughaU He was a tyrannical man, 

3 Or Uticlikfn. See page 899. This circumstance is not mentioned by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, but thei'e is truth in it, as may be seen from the conduct 
of 0 -Tigfti himself during the troubles which ushered in Kyuk’s reign, men- 
tioned farther on pn note 7 , p. 1 149, para. 3]. 

* Previously, the Altan Khan is generally styled “of Tamg^aj ” by our 
author. 

5 This is incorrect. Uktae i^a’an reigned from the fAird month of 626 H., 
to the 5th of the [Guzldah says Jamadt-ul-Avvwal, the and the 
Fanakatf says in the year 638 H.] month of 639 H., exactly thirteen years, two 
months, and a few days, although authors, in round numbers, say thirteen 
years, and some fourteen. 

« Not in our author's time ; but Kaidu, the grandson of Uktae, ruled 
nearly fifty years over the territory of Haytal, and Kabul, and some parts of 
Hind [east of the Indus — the western parts of the present Panjab J, and his 
descendants continued to rale therein for a long period after. 

^ Ch a g hal.~ie or Gha^adae— the name is written both ways, but yagefi(t£ is 
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U-Tigin,® went to the pre.sence of the Altun Khan of 
Qiin and Chaghatae, and his sons, commenced acting 
in a refractory manner ; and a great number were killed 
by the hands of each other — God’s curse upon them ! 

The reign of Uktae, son of the Chingiz Khan, extended 
over a period of nine® years ; and, after his decease, for a 
period of one year and a half, no one of that cursed seed 
ascended the throne.® It is the custom among the Mu g hals 
that when a sovereign among them dies another should 
not mount the throne for one year and a half ; and this 
period they call three years — one year and half of days 
and one year and half of nights. 

When the reign of Uktae came to an end, his wife, 
Turakinah IQiatun, ruled over the Mughal empire for a 
period of four yeans, and during this time she displayed 
woman’s ways, such as proceed from deficiency of intellect, 
and excess of sensuality. The Muglial grandees took 
cognizanceof that conduct, and sought a firm ruler. They 
sent Turakinah Khatvui to join Uktae, and raised his son 
[Kyuk] to the throne of sovereignty ; but God knows the 
truth. 
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cruel, sanguinary, and an evil-doer; and among the 
Mu g hal rulers there was not one who was a greater enemy 

ns incorrect as it is impossible from the letters in which it is written — ot 
— the second son of the Chingiz Khan, is said to have been a monarch 
of great dignity, pomp, and magnificence, open-hearted, valiant, and hos- 
pitable ; and, according to the wishes of his father, did not object to pay 
obedience to his younger brother, Uktae, as his sovereign. At the time that 
his father divided his em2rire among his sons, he assigned Turan-Zamin, from 
the Naeman country to the banks of the Jthun to Ghaghatae. Another author 
describes his territory as including the I-g^iur country and Mawara-un-Nahr, 
and part of Madun-un-Nahr, viz., Kashgliar, Kh warazm, Sarar^tand, Bukhara, 
Bada chslian, Balkh, and Gjhazmn, as far as the banks of the Sind or Indus. 
His minister and counsellor was his kinsman, the Nu-yin, Karachar, the famous 
counsellor and deputy of the Cliingiz Khan, and who is constantly mentioned 
in connexion with him from his earliest youth onwards, i^aragliar is also the 
ancestor of the Gurgan or Son-in-law, Amfr Tirnur, and, from the benefit 
derived from that veteran statesman’s counsels, Ghaghatae Khan became one 
of the wisest, manliest, and most energetic nilers of his time. 

The capital, or seat of government, of his dominions was BisJi-Baligii ; and, 
in carrying out the provisions contained in the j/asa or code promulgated by his 
father, he passed not over the slightest thing, but carried them out to the letter, 
and hence arose the circumstance related in the anecdote at page 1 107, Such 
was the efficiency of his administration, that the routes, in every part of his 
temtory, were safe, and neither guards nor escorts were required. 

During the time of their father, the sons of the Ghingiz lOian did not get on 
well together, as was but too apparent during the investment of Urganj of 
Khwarazm ; but now, through the wise measures of JKaracljar, Giiagiiatae got 
on with his younger brother Cktae better than previously. Gha^atae was 
passionately fond of the chase, and in following that pastime, and in jollity, he 
pa.ssed most of his time, while IKaraghar carried on the government. 

During Chaghatae’s reign occurred the outbreak of Mahmud, the Tarani, so 
called from his native place, Taran, a village within three farsakhs of Bukhara, 
who, in 630 H., broke out into rebellion, whereby many thousands of persons 
perished. 

Among other fictions related by Marco Polo is that respecting “Zagatay,” 
as he styles Ghaghatae, whom he makes to reign about one hundred years 
before his own time — 1272 A.D. [671 H.]. According to the same traveller’s 
statements, “ Zagatay ” was persuaded to allow himself to be baptized, and the 
Christians built a church at Bu^ara, whose roof was supiDorted by one pillar, 
that stood on a square stone, taken by “Zagatay’s” favour, from a building of 
the Muhammadans ! 

The Miighal dynasty founded at Dihlr, by Babar Badshah, is constantly 
styled the Ghaghatae dynasty, and its Princes, the Gi^agliatae Princes, but 
these designations are not correct ; for the only connexion between Babar and 
the descendants of the Giingiz Kljan was that his mother was the sister of a 
descendant of Ghaghatae, the head of that branch of his house j but this is not 
a valid reason for styling the house of Babar, Chaghataes, but it would be, 
and is, correct to style it the Timuriah dynasty. Although Babar was a 
Mughal, both on the father’s and mother’s side, he was himself not much 
attached to the Murals of the Chingiz family. 

4 D 
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of the Musalmans, He used to require that no created 
bcinf4 should, in his presence, take the name of Musalmaii 
on his tongue, except with evil intent ; and, throughout 
the whole of his tribes [of which he was the head] it used 
not to be possible even to slaughter a sheep according 
to the ordinances of Islam, and all [sheep] used to be 
rendered [thereby] unclean. To say one’s prayers [pub- 
licly] used to be impossible for any Musalman, Chagliatae 
used constantly to urge upon Uktae that it was necessary 
to massacre all Musalmans and not let any of them re- 
main ; and no Musalman used to dare to put himself in 
his sight. 

He was older than Uktae ; and, as the Oiingiz Khan 
was aware that his nature was excessively sanguinary,® 
malevolent, and tyrannical, he did not bequeath the sove- 
reignty to him, and assigned it to his younger brother, 
Uktae. Chaghatae’s place of residence likewise used 
to be the original Mughal locality, and that portion of 
the dominions of the Qiingiz Khan which lie held 
possession of [at his father’s deatli] was assigned to him 
as his portion. His troops were [located] in different 
parts of Mawara-im-Nahr, Farghanah, and Turkistaii. 
For this reason, that he had impeached the elder -of h!.s 
brothers, Tush!, before his father, [asserting] that Tushi, 
in his mind, meditated killing the Chingiz Khan in some 
chase, when this reached the father’s hearing, the Ch ingiz 
Khan gave poison to his son Tusht, and destroyed him. 

This Chaghatae, the accursed, for some years, was at 
the head of his tribes and forces; and, when the decree 
of his death arrived. Almighty God made a holy man 
among His eminent saints the instrument of his deatli so 
that he went to hell : and it was on this wise. There was 
a pious Darwesh, of pure heart, from the confines of 
Khurasan, whom they used to call Shaikh Mahmud-i- 
Atash- Kh ’ar [the Fire-eater], a Shaikh of much eminence, 

The four tribes which are called GhagliJilaes— that is to say, Ch aghatae’s 
tnbes—have been already mentioned in the note at page 1093, paragraph. 
See also notes .at pages 874, 8^5, and note ®, ]aage 1100. 

^ More sangninary than his own? The Pro-Mugihal writers say that he was 
'‘the light of his father’s eye,” but they, too, do not seean to recollect his 
conduct, and that of his other brothers, before the capital of Khwarazm. 
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and a Darwesh of great repute, who, having cast off 
earthly wishes and desires, and, impressed with the aspira- 
tion after Truth,® had devoted his body to pain and afflic- 
tion, and had gone out into the world, and used to 
wander about in different countries. He reached, during 
his wanderings, a place between two mountains [ranges ?] 
through which lay the route between the country of Turkis- 
tan and the territory of Chin, and between these two 
mountains strong barriers were placed, and guards were 
there posted and overseers stationed, in order that they 
might examine every person who proceeded towards Chin, 
or who entered the territory of Turkistan from Chin, and 
have information respecting his condition/ 

When Shaikh Mahmud-i-Atash-Kh’ar arrived at that 
place, the guards beheld a person, a stranger to the usages 
of the world, and, in outward appearance, like a maniac ; 
and they seized him [saying] : ‘‘ Thou art a fida-V’ 
Shaikh Mahmud replied : “ Aye ! I am a fida-i f and, 
notwithstanding they importuned him, saying: “ Who art 
thou } Say ! ” his reply was : “ I am what ye have said : 
a fidd-t'' ® As he had confessed this thing, they brought 
him before Chaghatae. Mas’ud Bak, who was the Jumlat- 
ul-MuIk [Minister of State®] of Chaghatae. recognized 
Shail^ Mahmud, but, through fear of Cha gha tae. was 
unable to say anything, or mention Shaikh Mahmud’s con- 
dition, or his eminence. Chaghatae demanded of Shaikh 
Mahmud: “Who art thou?” He replied; “That same 
fidd-l I am.” Chaghatae said : “ What shall I do with 
thee? What doth it behove to do unto thee?” Shaikh 
Mahmud answered : “ Command that they rain arrows 
upon me, that I may be freed [from life].” Chaghatae 
commanded so that they killed him with volleys of arrows. 

® See the Introduction to my “Poetry of the Afghans,” page xi. 
London, 1867. 

^ This is the Iron Gate Pass, mentioned in the journey of tne envoys of 
Mirza §|iah Rukh Sulpn, sent into China in 822 H. 

» Fida-i means one who devotes his life as a sacrifice for a special objed:. or 
who consecrates himself to a cause. The Darwegb was right, liter^y, in 
what he said, but they appear to have mistaken him for, or suspected him of 
l.)eing, a fida-i, or disciple of the chief of the Mulabidah sect. 

“ Yet MasTid Bak must have often cqme before him in his olScial cajmcity, 
and he was a Musalman. 
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Some days after Shaikh Mal^mud was received into the 
Almighty’s mercy, Chaghatae was in the act of dis- 
charging a recoiling arrow, ^ in a hunting-ground, at the 
prey, when, verily, it entered the back of that accursed 
one, and he went to hell ; and God’s people, particularly 
the people of Islam, were delivered from his malevo- 
lence. 

V. KYUJK,* SON OF UKTAE, SON OF THE QSINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
Uktae had two sons,® one named Kutan, and the other 

The original is Hf-i-baz-gashtah,' zs literally translated above. What it 
may have been I cannot say ; probably some sort of rebounding missile. 

I wonder whether this statement was mistaken by other writers, who followed 
our author, or whether he, before he wrote this passage, heard some vague or 
confused account of the cause of Chaghatae*-s death ^ because it is stated on 
very good authority in Alfi, that Hulaku Khan, when ne overturned the 
Mvilahidah dynasty, made over several of the children and kinsmen of Rukn- 
ud-Din, Sjur Sh ah, the last ruler of that dynasty and head of that sect, to 
Salghfin Hb,atun, a daughter of Chaghatae Khan, in order “ that she might 
avenge, on them, the blood of her father, who had been killed by Fidi-is.” 

I find no particulars respecthig Chaghatae’s death, how he died, or what 
he died of— save that he died among his own ulus, and that great mourning was 
made for him •, but our author’s version of his death is evidently fabulous. He 
died six months before his brother Oktae, in the month of ^i-!^pa’dah, 638 H, 
Rau5at-u§-§afa says he died in 640 H. j but this is contrary to the statements 
of others, and seems to be a mistake for the date of the Nu-ytn Karachar’s 
death, which took place in that year. He was succeeded in his dominions by 
his grandson, Kara Hiilaku, or Hulakue, as it is also written, son of Mitukae 
according to the express wish of the Gtingiz Khan before his death, 
that ilglara Hulaku should succeed Chaghatae Khan as head of his uliis. 

The Tariidl-i-Jahan-gir states that, after the death of Chaghatae. and 
Cktae !^a’an’s dying very soon after, up to the time of Kyuk’s ascending the 
throne, some four years intervened ; and, after the ulus of Chaghatae had been 
for some time without a head, J^ragliar set up Iglam-Hvilaku or ]^ara Agjiul, 
as he is also called, but Kyuk, on coming to the throne, deposed him, and set 
up another of Ckagliatae’s sons, Yassu or YassQkae Mungah, instead. Kyuk 
observed—and he spoke feelingly, no doubt, since he had himself been nearly 
excluded from the throne by a brother's son— “ How is it possible, when there 
is a son living, that a brother’s son can be his grandfather’s heir ? ” 

* The name is generdly written (djtJ^Kyuk — but our author always has 
the shortened form— The Calcutta Printed Text is invariably incorrect, 
and has and (rf/' instead. He was styled simply Khan, and not l^a’an 
hke his father, 

6 Uktae had seven son®, of whom Kyuk, the later historians say, was his 
eldest son. Our author may have mistaken Kutan for Kyuk, for the latter was 
subject lo some diseasie from hb childhood, though it is not improbable that 
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Kyuk; but Kutan, who was the eldest, had become 
afflicted with palsy and did not possess eligibility for the 
sovereignty, to rule over the empire, and administer its 
affairs, and he [therefore] made over the throne to his 
brother Kyuk/ 

his statement respecting Kiitan is the correct one, for he had been nominated 
to succeed Oktae by his grandfather. But the Pro-Mu gh al historians state 
that Uktae had nominated his third son Koch,u or Kochue as his snece.ssor, 
as will be found detailed below. See next to- last para of note page 1 142. 

S’ Kyuk, son of Uktae, at the time of his father’s death, had not yet arrived 
from the army then engaged in the campaigns west of Kifchak. from which he 
and other Shah-zadahs were returning, as before stated j. and Muka Siatun, 
the most beloved of Uktae's wives, also soon after died. Tura-Klnah 
Sbatun— there was no such title as “empress,” I beg to say, among the 
Mughals. nor will Khatun bear any such translation, whatever there might 
have been among “ Mongols ” — mother of the five eldest sons, by her strata- 
gems and cunning, and the liberal use of gold, had gained over a party, 
including some of the Ciingiz Khan’s family, and the Wazirs, to her side j 
and, without consulting the whole of the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, as was 
customai-y, she assumed the direction of affairs. During the reign of the late 
!l^a’an she was sorely displeased with a number of persons, and now she 
resolved to take revenge upon them. She had a Tajgik handmaid, named 
Fajjhnah, who had been made captive at the time of the invasion of Khurasan, 
and sent into Mughalistin by the Amirs after the capture of the Magh-had of 
Tus. This damsel was talented, and exceedingly clever and sagacious, and 
soon became the trusted servant and confidant of the Khatun in all matters. 
Amirs and Ministers sought her good offices, even in the l^a’Sn’s reign, he 
being in a state of half inebriety all his time, and ignorant and unfit persons were 
often entrusted, through her interest, with offices of which they "were wholly 
incapable or undeserving. 

At this time, these two women, the mistress and handmaid, sought to seize 
Chin^iiae, the Grand Wazfr, but he made his escape to the urdil of KStan, son 
of Uktae. Fatimah bore enmity of old towards Ma^imud^ Yalwaj ; and, by 
her power, she now caused his removal, and a person named ’Abd-ur-Rahman 
was sent to administer the [financial] affairs of Khitae. and endeavours were 
made to seize Mahmud and his servants, but he made his escape to Kutan’s 
Urdu also. The son of Mahmud, Yalwaj, who administered the revenue 
affairs, of Turkistan [but not the appanage of Chaghatae and his family, which 
the Nu-yin, Karachar, is said to have been in chmge of], on becoming aware 
of these matters, fled to the Court of Batu Khan, [glara Hulaku, or l^ara 
Aghul, as he is also called, and the Khatuns of Chaghatae, Urghanah Khatun, 
and others, had despatched ]Efur-Buh&, along with Argliun Aha, into Khura- 
san, for the purpose of seizing the governor, Amir Kurkuz, the I-ghur j and 
they put him to death, and Aighun A^a, the Uir-at, was installed in his place. 

During this period of sedition, the different Shah-zadahs were plotting, and 
sent agents into different parts to endeavour to get support in their ambitious 
proceedings j and, the field being vacant, and Kyuk Khan not yet arrived in 
his father’s urdu, the Chingiz Khan’s younger brother, the Nu-yin, U-Tigfn 
[Utis^in, i. e„ Younger Brother. See page 899], sought to usurp possession 
of the throne, and, with a numerous force, set oat for the late Kazan’s urdu. 
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When Kyiik assumed the sovereignty, all the refractory 
Mughals made their obeisance to him ; and he nominated 

This movement caused great disquietude in the zirdii of tJktae, Tura- 
Kinah ghatun, to gain time, despatched an agent to O-Tigfn, telling him that 
Kyuk was shortly expected to reach the urdu^ and asking him why he was 
coming thither with such a large following, as it was a source of great disquie- 
tude. ti-Tigin, finding that his design was suspected, became ashamed of 
what he had done"perhaps the near approach of Kyuk added to it — and he 
pretended that his only object in coming was to offer condolence. At this 
juncture he received news that Kyuk had reached the banks of the river I-mal. 
On this his repentance became still greater ; and he turned his steps, without 
delay, back towards his own nrdu again. 

In short, for a period of nearly four years, the throne remained vacant, and 
the empire was ruled by Tfira-Kinah Khatum because there was want of 
accord in the assembling of a Jiunltde for the purpose of choosing a sovereign. 
Some writers, on the contrary, affirm that Tura-Kinah did consult with the 
heads of the family, and the chief men, when she assumed the chief power, in 
the same way as the wife of theSh^ingiz Sian, the mother of tJktae, had done, 
on a previous occasion, and such was undoubtedly the custom, as our author 
also states farther on ; and they also say that it was usual for three years to 
expire before the kunltde was held in order to choose a .sovereign from among 
the heii-.s ; and the mother of the eldest son, in the meantime, used to exercise 
the supreme authority. 

tJktae Ka’an had, during his lifetime, nominated his third son, Koghh, his 
sitccessor, and, after his death, having been greatly attached to him, tJktae 
named the latter’s youngest son, Shiramun. who was a promising and intelli- 
gent youth, whom he had brought up in Jiis own Ijaram, as his heir. When 
Uktae felt that the hand of death was on him— -but another version of his 
death has been already recorded • still, he may have been ill when he over- 
drank him-self the last time— he sent to summon his eldest son, Kyuk, to him, 
in order to assign the sovereignty to Shframuni in his presence, so that there 
might not be any mistake about it, but before he arrived tJktae was dead. At 
this time, it is said, after reaching his father’s urdiif the desire of obtaining the 
sovereignty overcame him. At this juncture the different §hah-zadahs, who 
had been previously summoned to a kiirdtae, by the late ilKa’an, aiTived from 
different parts, at the place called Koku or Kok Nawar~the Kokonor of 
European translators, who always make of Nawar~and a kuriltae was 
held ; and they began to consult on the choice of a successor to the late 
Ka’an, Batu E 3 ran, however, who, as the eldest son of Jujf, eldest son of the 
Chingiz Khan, was the head of the family, did not come from the Daght-i- 
Kifchak, and excused himself on account of illness ; but, according to some 
accounts, he nourished displeasure in his heart against Kyuk, and did not 
desire to come. It is certain, however, that illness was the cause ; for, aljout 
this time, Batu had been stricken with paralysis. His “ horses' feet ” appear to 
have been quite well, although his own feet ‘^were bad," but we are told 
differently in the ^' Mongols Proper f p. 162, whose author appears to have 
taken, or to have ?«ijtaken, it from some foreign version of one of those 
“ muddy streams,” some “ Persian History.” The original from whence this 
statement c&me, as well as other works, use the words dard-i-pde — ache or 
l)ai!j of the foot— with respect to Batfi, in reference to the di.scase in question ; 
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armies to [march into] the different countries of Chiii. 
I-ran, Hindustan, Khurasan, and ’Irak. The Nii-in, 

hence the very amusing error. There was nothing the matter with his horses. 
Athough unable to be present himself, Batu sent his brothers and sons. 

With respect, however, to the summoning of a kuriUae by Uktaefor another 
purpose, and the members of it consulting on his successor, and naming one, 
there is certainly some error in a part of the statement above, because nearly 
four years elapsed from the death of Dktae to the accession of Kyub, and the 
kurtUae was assembled by direction of Tuia-Kfnah Kh atun. 

Among those who were present on this occasion was OticTikin. or Unchi- 
Tigin, or Unjt-Tigin, or tJ-Tigin, for the name is wuhten in these several 
ways, youngest brother of the Chingiz Khan, with his eighty sons, and a 
great number of other persons from all parts, including Amir Arghuii from 
Slurasan, the chiefs and rulers of’Iraltt, A^arbaJjan, and Sjurasanj Rukn- 
ud-Din, brother [and envoy] of Sultan Kai-Ka-us, of Rum [The Saljfd^ 
Sultan, Kai-Khusrau. in 641 H., had “submitted to the yoke of the Mugials, 
and had agreed to stamp the coin wjth the name of the Ka’au, to insert 
his name in the Khutbah — ^for an infidel !— to pay tribute at the rate of 1000 
dinars daily, and yearly a male and female slave, and a sporting dog.” See 
pages 162 — 164] ; the two Da’uds, claimants to the sovereignty of Gurji.stan ; 
the brother of the ruler of Halab j the son of the ruler of the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
Sultan Badr-ud-Din, Lulu j the ambassador from the Par-uMOiilafat [!]. 
the ]g:a?i-ul-^Ciizat, Faldir-ud-Din ; the ambassadors of the Farang j- the rulers 
of Fars and Kirman ; the Muhtashims, Sliihab-ud-Din and Shains-nd-Din, bn 
the part of ’Ala-ucLDin, Muhammad, the Mulahidah of Alainut j the Malik of 
the Rus [Russian.s], who was, however, left to stand outside the great tent ; 
and others, all bringing presents and offerings befitting the occasion. About 
2000 great Margahs, or felt tents, u.sed by the Turks, Tattars, and Mugh.als. 
were pitched for their use j and, on account of the vast number of persons who 
had assembled there, no vacant place remained available near the urdil — which 
certainly was neither a “city” nor a “town,” but, as its name shows, a 
camp — and provisions rose to an excessive price. 

After much consuIt.ation, it was agreed by a majority in the assembly, that, 
as Kutan, son of Uktae, whom the Chingiz Khair had himself nominated to 
succeed after bis father, was not alive, and his son, Sljiramun, who had been 
nominated by Uktae, had not yet reached manhood, Kyuk, the eldest son of 
the late Ka’an, who was conspicuous for his spirit and talent for governing, 
should succeed to the sovereignty; and be was, accordingly, raised to the 
throne, which decision wsis chiefly brought about by the stratagems and efforts 
of his mother, Tura-KInah Siatun, and her party in the state, in the month 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 643 h.— September, 1245 a.d. Batu Sian’s objection 
was, that Uktae had bequeathed the sovereignty to his grandson, Shiraraun. 

Kyuk, whose constitution, from his childhood, liad been weak, was not 
desirous of succeeding, but his mother’s exhortations overcame him, and, after 
some time, he said : “ I will accept the sovereignty on the condition that, after 
me, the supreme sovereignty shall continue in my family, and to my descen- 
dants, and not to others,” This was agreed to by those present, and Kyuk 
was placed on the throire according to the usual ceremonies. 

Carpiiii, who describes the kh^^rgaks or pavilions of Kyiik Shan and his 
mother, which some recent writers weU turn into citie.s and palaces, was pre- 
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Mangutah, who was at the head of the forces of [the 
Mughal troops occupying] T uJcharistan. Khatlan. and 
Gliaznln, was, another time, made leader of an army. He 
was an &ged man, very tall, with dog- like eyesf and one 

sent on this occasion. He says : “ The emperor seemed then to he about 
forty, or forty-five. He was of a middle statvire, and behaved with exceeding 
gravity. He was a very wise Prince, and seldom laughed.*' 

During the long interregnum, many of the Shah-zadahs had been guilty of 
certain ambitious proceedings, misconducting themselves, acting contrary to 
the ordinances of the Chingiz Khan, stretching out their hands in acts of 
oppression, and appropriating the property of the state ; and none were free of 
these acts but the sons of Tuli ^an. In consequence of this, Manguand 
tjrdah, sons of Tuli, were appointed to inquire into these matters. , I have not 
space here for tlie details, but several persons were put to death in consequence, 
among whom were several of the followers of KySk’s great uncle, U-Tigin, and 
Fatimah Khatun. his mother’s favourite handmaid. 

After disposing of these matters, Kyuk despatched armies into different 
parts of the empire. Siwidae [Sahudah], the Bahadur, and the Nu-yin, 
Chaghan. with a force consisting of Karayats, were sent to tlie frontiers of 
Khitae and the territoiies of Manzi and the Nu-yfn Iljidae or Il^ikdae, 
with a large army,, was sent into 1 -ran-Zamin, with the object of reducing Rum, 
Sham. Halab, and Mi§r under the yoke. [See page 164, where our author 
mentions lljikdae under the name of Aljakta or Iljakta ; but he confuses 
Mangu K^’an with Kyuk ’Abd-ur-Ra]^man, who had been sent to 

administer the financial affairs — civil affairs were administered according to 
HLX&ydsS . — of Khita. by Kyuk’s mother, was now removed, and put to death; 
the financial administration of the annexed territory of Kh ita was again con- 
firmed to the §ahib, Mafemud, Yalwaj ; that of Turkistan and Mawar 3 .-un- 
Nahr, in which Qjagiiatae’s son ruled, was restored to Mas'iid Bak, Mahmud’s 
son ; and the Amir Argjian Al;a was nominated to the direction of the finances 
and civil administration of iOlurasan, 'Iraljj:, AgarbSij^n, Shirwan. KirmSn, 
Guijistan, and that side of Hindustan [the Panjab as far as the Bfah] under 
the Mughal yoke. The Maliks and Amirs from different countries, who had 
presented themselves, were made the recipients of the royal favour, and per- 
mitted to return ; and, on Rukn-ud-Din of Rum, Kyuk be.stowed his brother's 
sovereignty [See page 164], but, as numerous complaints had been received 
from Jurmagliun from the ^Ehalifah's ambassador was dismissed with 
admonitions and threats for his sovereign. Da’ud, son of i^^bar Malik, 
was made ruler of Gurjistan, and the other claicmant was made subordinate to 
him. 

During the period that Tura-Kinah Khatun exercised the chief authority, 
the troops had entered the territories of the Diyar-i-Bakr and j^arran, 

taken Ramma, and Nardin surrendered. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazt, the »WaIi 
thereof, retired into Mi§r, and there obtained support, and attained autho- 
rity. 

In the same year in which KyQk was elevated to the sovereignty, and shortly 
after that event, his mother died ; and, during her administration of the affairs 
of the empire, in 640 H., the Nu-yin, Karaskar, the kinsman [cousin, in fact], 
friend, and counsellor of the jStingiz Khan, died. 

** Two of the best copie.s have red-^yed, and another copy has me^yed, but 
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of the Chingiz Khan^s favourites. On MangOtah's enter- 
ing the land of I-ran, he made Tae-V:an of Kunduz, and 
Walwalij, his head quarters ; and, in the year 643 H., he 
determined upon entering the states of Sind, and,, from 
that territory, brought an army towards 0cli|^ah and 
Multan. 

At this period, the throne of Hindustan was adorned with 
the splendour and elegance of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah ; and the city of Lohor had become ruined. Malik 
Saif-ud-D!n, Hasan, the Karlu gh. held [possession of] 
Multan ; and Hindu Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the Khazin 
[Treasurer], was ruler and governor of the city and fortress 
of C chch ah.° and he had, on his own part, placed a trusty 
person of his own as his Deputy within the fort of 0 c|i- 
^ah — ^the Khwajah. Salih, the Kot-wal [Seneschal]. 

On Mangutah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind, 
with the Mu gh al army, Malik Saif-ud-D!n, Hasan, the 


the majority are as above. ‘'Sheep-eyed ” is a very Conamon expression, and 
“ dog-eyed ” may be used after the same fashion. 

Tae-Van of Iglunduz, or, more correctly, Kuhandujg, also called or known as 
Xae-l|:an of Tuiiaristan. A few modem copies have without any points 
to the > which, in manuscript, might be read in error for Tal-^an — — 
hence the mistakes which have arisen regarding these two places through 
people not knowing the difference. These are places which we shall probably 
know better before long. See page 1008. 

Mangutah is the person whom Mr. Dowson, the Editor of Elliot’s Muham- 
madan Historians, in the extracts from our author’s work therein contained, 
and which extracts I have already referred to, straightway turns into MangU 
KMn, without authority, either from our authcw or any other, for so doing. 
At page 344, vol. ii., of that work, he has : “This army was under the com- 
mand of the accursed Mankiita {Mangd Khan),” and yet, in a footnote, adds 
var. “Mankuna.” At page 363, of the same vol., he has again i “In this 
year the accursed Mankdti (Mangd Khin), who was one (rf the generals of the 
Mughals,” etc, Mangu Ra’an was never south of the Hindu Ku|h in his life, 
but there are some pecsons who would prevent such errors being spoken about, 
much less corrected, for fear of ** injuring the sus<€j>til>itUies" of people, and 
would aUow them to stand, and continue to mislead ! 

9 He held it nonunally only, and was not present In the account of this 
Malih our author says he was placed in charge of Usliehah and its dependencies 
in Ra?iyyat’s reign, and that he returned to the Court when Sullen Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Skah, came to the throne, styjsequent to which Jalandhar was 
assigned to him. 

The text is somewhat imperfect here ; and this attempt on Ufihskah is 
evidently the jjrst one, when the Shwajah, galife was there, but, at this time, 
was the KptwSl-Bak. See pages 8l0 — 813. 
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;^arlug^, abandoned the fortress and city of Multan/ and 
embarkecf on board a vessel, and proceeded to Diwal and 
Sindustan [Sewastan]. Mangutah advanced to the foot of 
the walls of the fortress of tJchc|iah,^ invested it, and the 
attack commenced ; and he destroyed the environs and 
neighbourhood round about that city. The people of the 
fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and 
used immense endeavours in defending the place, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughals to hell. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts the Mughal troops and 
the infidel Nu-ins and the Bahadurs were using, the holy- 
warriors of the fortress continued to defend the head of 
the breach ® until one of the famous Bahadurs of the 
Mughals, who had gone away in some direction, when he 
returned to Mangutah, began to reproach him, saying: 
“ What stronghold and fortification is this in the taking of 
which thou makest so much delay and hesitation > I 
would take it in a single assault.” The following night 
he made preparations, and put a great number of Mughals 
under arms ; and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the third 
watchj which was the time the guards on the walls took 
repose, ^nd the men of the fortress had gone to sleep, he 
appeared on the top of the breach. The gi'ace of Al- 
mighty God was such, however, that the people of the 
fortress had mixed up a vast quantity of water and clay 
in rear of the breach, and had [thus] prepared a great pit 
and deep quagmire,® more than a spear’s length in depth. 

* If Multan had then a broad river immediately on its 7 oest side, as tlie 
river near it flovys at this time, he would scarcely have needed to evacuate 
Multan, and, probably, would not have done so. At the period in question, 
however, no river intervened between the Sind or Indus and Multan, and 
Malik ^asan’s retreat might have been cut off. He, consequently, embarked 
on the combined rivers Jihlam, Chin-ab. and Rawi, whicb then ran fasi of 
Multan, and so, placing a river between himself and the Mughals, was enabled 
to get down into Sind without danger or molestation. See page H19, and 
page H29, note 

* ri ch ch ah seems to have generally been the first point of attack by invaders 
of India from the west, especially by the Mughals. It vras the key and bul- 
wark of India fit this period, like as Hirat has ever been that of Siurasan, 

* We mast presume that a breach had been already made. 

The “ time of repose for the guards,” etc. I They must have been very 
efiidem '* guards,” truly, and must have taken their duly very easily. 

* The “ofBci 4 ” €alcutta Printed Teafe in every instance, has for 
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When that Mu g hal Bahadur planted his foot within the 
breach, under the supposition that it was firm ground, he 
fell into the quagmire, and sank in it. The people of the 
fortress raised a shout ; and they brought out torches, and 
armed themselves, and the Mughals retired.® 

The next day they [the Mughals] deputed persons, 

® No details of this kind are to be found in any other writer, and the Pi"o> 
Mughal historians, including the great Raschid,” are silent on this subject. 
They do not chronicle defeats generally, unless they cannot possibly help it : 
victories .alone are necessary for their pages. 

This is the investment referred to at pages 667 and 809. The question 
naturally arises, how it was that Uchchah, and sometimes Multan, was always 
the first point of attack by invaders from the noith-west, for the Karlughs and 
Mughals attacked O chch ali first, as did Mu’izz-ud-Din, the Ghuri. before 
nhern, and Pir Mu^iammad, grandson of Timur, after them. It seems the 
more strange when we look at the map of the Panjab, and notice the present 
position of the rivers ; for the invaders all came the same way, through the 
Sind-Sagar Do>abah, and with scarcely an exception, from the direction of the 
Koh-i-Jud, immediately south of which lay the great road from Ghaznin into 
India, 

To attack either tJslidiah or Multan at the present day from the west, or 
north-west, coming by the same route, what is called the Chin-ab — three of the 
five rivers of the Panjab, which join some distance above the latter city, and 
which is unfordable, would have to be crossed — an impossible matter at any 
time without a bridge of boats or inflated skins, or the tedious operation of 
ferrying across — while, to attack tJ chch ah. the Panj-Nad or Panj-Ab — the five 
rivers combined — would have to be passed. 

iQchcliah, from the present appearance of the country, could have been 
relieved from Dihli without crossing any of the Panjab rivers, but to relieve 
Multan, the Sutlaj or Ghara must now be crossed. At the same time, an 
enemy beaten off from either place, or, in case of an army advancing to the 
relief of either from the east, the enemy would stand a chancq of being hard 
pressed while retreating across the Chin-ab, unless he effected the passage in 
good time, and also of being cut off from his line of retreat .by the advance of 
an army from the east towards Labor. 

From the facts mentioned in this History, as well as in others, together with 
what is stated by the old Musalman geographers, the trades of the former beds 
of four of these five rivers— ’tlrat is, with the exception of the Jihlara — and also 
of the former bed of the Indus, and the traditions current in those parts, it is 
evident that very great physical changes have taken place during the 654 year^ 
since this investment of Uchchah took place ; and, indeed, even during the 
last hundred years. From all these facts which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that, when this attack upon U chch ah took place, that place lay, 
as it had previously lain, on the right or not on the east or left, side of 
the Panj-Nad. Multan also lay •west of the united Jihlam, Chin-ab, and Rawi, 
at that period also, for we know, for certain , that those streams passed on the 
east side of Multan in those days, and therefore Ucljcliah and Multan both lay 
in the same Do-abahj no river intervening between them. I have prepared a 
paper on this special subject, and hope very shortly to see it in print. 
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requesting the defenders to give up the Bahadur who had 
been taken prisoner the previous night, in, order that the 
army might raise the investment and depart. As that 
accursed one had gone to hell, and had sunk into the 
black water and slimy mud, to give him up -Was impossi- 
ble ; so the people of the fortress denied having taken him 
prisoner. In short, through the grace of the Most High 
God, causes were brought about, by means of which the 
Musalmans of O chch ah might continue safe and secure 
from the tyrannical hand of the infidel Mughala One 
of those causes was this, that, when the Mughal army 
appeared before the fort of Gchchah. the Musalmans of 
that fortress sent an account of it to the Court, the capital 
city, Dihl! — God defend it from calamity ! — imploring as- 
sistance in repelling them, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, animated and inspired, through the efforts and ex- 
ertions of Ulugh Khan-i-A^zam. assembled the hosts of 
Hindustan, and moved towards the upper provinces for 
the purpose of driving off the Mu gh al invaders. The 
writer of these words, Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against the infidels, was in attendance at the 
august stirrup [of the Sultan]. 

When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Bfah, the army moved along its banks towards 
Uglicjhah,’' as has been previously related and recorded. 
On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of 
the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the warriors of 
the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [of Uchchah and Multan], they did not possess 
the power of withstanding them. They retired dis- 
appointed from before the fortress of Uclichah, and went 
away ; and that fortress, through the power of the sove- 
reign of Islam,® and the Divine aid, remained safe from the 
wickedness of those accursed ones. Thanks be unto God, 
the Lord of the universe, for the same 1 

• r This refers to the river when it flowed to, its old bed— not as it runs now— 
between its west bank and the Rawi, which riso fell into the Biah, on the east 
side of Multan, and Multan lay in the same Do-abah, no river 

intervening between them, and no river had to be crossed after passing the 
RlwT, or Rawah, as our author calls, it. 

® Some copies have, “ the potency of the army of Islam.” 
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ACCOUNT OF A MUSALMAN MIRACLE. 

Trustworthy persons have stated on this wise, that, when 
Kyuk acquired stability in his sovereignty, and had put 
to death his cousins; who were the sons of Cha gh atae, and 
the Mughal Nu4ns and Bahadurs had submitted to his 
authority, he, upon several occasions, despatched immense 
armies towards Chin ; and, in that country, victories were 
gained. A fraternity of recluses and devotees of the in- 
fidels of Chin, and idol-worshippers of Tingit and Tam-, 
ghaj, whom they style by the name of Tunian ® [Tunis], 
acquired ascendancy- over Kyuk. That faction constantly 
used to study persecuting the Musalmans, and were wont 
to promote means of afflicting the people of Islam con- 
tinually, in order that, mayhap, they might entirely uproot 
them, extirpate them completely, and eradicate both name 
and sign of the true believers from the pages of that 
country. 

One of those Tunian, who had a name and reputation 
in Chin and Turkistan, presented himself before Kyuk 
and said : “ If thou desirest that the sovereignty and throne 
of the Mughals should remain unto thee, of two things do 
one — either massacre the whole of the Musalmans, or put 
a stop to their generating and propagating.” ‘ For a long 

® In some copies of the text Tutnau, as in R-ubraquis, before referred to. 
Kyuk was a Christian, and his mother also, 

* Oar author appears quite demented on this .subjecj. See also in his 
account of i^agiatae, which is much the same. 

He probably refers here to an event which happened in Mang 5 . Upt’an’s 
reign, in 649 H., or it may be quite a different event. At Btgh-Balf]^ the 
Yfddi-]?iut of the I-ghurs. who was the head of the Idolaters — B«t-Parastan — 
of iOlitae, entered into a compact with a number of his religionists to put all 
the Musalmans to death on a Friday — ^their Sabbath — when they should be 
assembled together for prayer in their Jami* Masjids, so that, throughout all 
Ehitae [w in AfS'.S'.], not one should be left alive. It so hajjpened, however, 
that, previous to the identical Friday fixed upon for carrying out this diabolical 
plot, a slave among them became a convert to the Musalman faith, and 
acquainted the Muhammadans with the whole affair. A number of the chief 
men of that faith, taking the slave along with them, hastened to the presence 
of Mangu Ka’an, and stated their case. He issued commands that the Yiddi- 
]^ut should* be seized, and brought before him^ and inquiry ins|ituted. The 
truth of the slave’s account having been proved, the Yiddi-Kf't ..confessed his 
guilt. Mangu ]l^a’an commanded that he should be re-conducted to Bish- 
Baligiia, and, on a Friday, after the Musalmans had finished their religious 
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time they were wont, in this manner, to importune and 
instigate Kyiik to this wickedness, and continued to devise 
insidious snares and artifices. On account of the numerous- 
ness of the Musalmans in the countries of Chin. Turkistan, 
and Tingit, to massacre them would not be feasible, they 
therefore [the Tunis] came to this conclusion that it would 
be right that a mandate should be issued by Kyuk, that 
all Musalmans should be emasculated and made eunuchs 
of, in order that their race might become extinct, and the 
empire, of the Mughals be safe from their rebellion and 
sedition. 

When such [like] tyranny and barbarity took root in the 
mind of Kyuk, and his decision in this course was come 
to, he commanded that a mandate should be issued, to 
this effect, throughout all parts of the Mughal dominions, 
from the extreme limits of Chin and Turkistan to the 
farthest parts of ’Ajam, ’Irak, Rum, and Sham,“ and the 
whole of the Mughal rulers, who were located in different 
parts, were directed to obey it, and hold it necessary to be 
carried out. 

On this mandate having been written out, they brought 
it to Kyuk, and he impressed it with vermilion, which 
[impression], in the Turk! language, they call Al-i- 
TTamghaj.® Accordingly he delivered this mandate to 
[one of] those Mughal Tuntan,^ saying : Do ye transmit 
this mandate into all parts of the empire, and use the 
utmost efforts in so doiiig.” 

Services in the Jami’ Masjid, he should be brought out, and, in their presence, 
and in the presence of the rest of the people of the city, be torn to pieces, in 
order that others might take warning against entertaining suchdike futile ideas 
as the y fdd I -!^ut had conceived, 

* Over which two latter states their power was but small. 

^ A1 here signifies a fiery red colour, carnation, vermilion [?], and the com- 
pound word signifies the red or vermilion stamp or signet of the sovereign. 
In the Dictionaries, generally, the compound word is written Altamgjbl^, 
instead of as above. Tamgha. also wntten Tamghah', is said, in such 

works, to signify a stamp or brand, .but, from the way our author uses these 
Turkish words here, with | and long a in the first syllable, and j as the final 
letter of the last word, it e-ridently refers to the country of Tamghaj, so often 
mentioned; and the word is also said to be the title of the sovereigns of 
Tibbat and Yug^ma, and would thus signify, literally, the crimson or vermilion 
signet of Tamghaj, and that is clearly the meaning of the words. 

In the Printed Calcutta Text this word is invariably turned into Nunian 
and Nuinan, the difference apparently not being understood. 
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When that accursed base one, who held that tyrannical 
mandate in his hand, was issuing from the place of audi- 
ence in great glee and confidence,® there was a dog which 
they used constantly to keep there, and which was wont 
to be near the throne, at the sides, and in the precincts of 
the dais, and the sovereign’s exclusive seat ; and on the 
animal’s golden collar, studded with precious stones, was 
impressed a brand denoting its being the royal property. 
It was a dog, which, in courage and fierceness, greatly 
exceeded and far surpassed a thousand roaring lions and 
howling tigers [!], This dog was in Kyuk’s place of audi- 
ence, and, like unto a wolf upon a sheep, or fire among wild 
rue seeds, it seized hold of that impious Tuin, flung him 
to the ground, and then, with its teeth, tore out that base 
creature’s genitals from the roots ; and, by the Heavenly 
power and Divine help, at once, killed him,® and the im- 
precation, according to the kadis, which Mu§tafa — on 
whom be peace ! — had pronounced upon the son of Abu 
Lahb : “O God! let one of thy dogs defile him!” was 
fulfilled upon that accursed wretch of a priest. 

Such a miracle as this was vouchsafed in order that, 
under the shadow of the protection of the Most High God, 
the faith of Islam, the felicity of the Hanaft creed, the 
happiness of the Ahmadi belief, the prestige of the fol- 
lowers of the orthodox Mufiammadi institutes, might con- 
tinue safe from the malevolence of these accursed ones. 
When Kyuk, the Tunlan, and those present of the Mughals 
and infidels of Chin, beheld such an awful and condign 
punishment, they abandoned that vicious meditation, and 
withheld the hand of tyranny from off the Musalmans ; 
and they tore that 'J^amghdj [vermilion-sealed document] 
to pieces. Praise be unto God for the triumph of Islam 
and the overthrow of idolatry ! 

When a period of one year and a half^ of the reign of 
Kyuk had passed away, the decree of death arrived,, and 
at the board of destiny placed the morsel of death in the 

® The Ro. As. Sbc. MS., I. O. L. MS, I952, and the Printed Calcutta 
Text, are exceedingly defective here. 

The Rauzat-us.§afa states that it was the Christians who did this, and 
that it was a Christian whom the dog worried,. 

7 The Pro-Mu^l writers say just one year ; some, less than a year. 
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mouth of Kyuk’s existence; and the cause of his death, 
likewise, is thus related. 


THE DECEASE OF KYUK, THE ACCURSED, 

Trustworthy persons related that Kyuk was constantly 
being incited by the Tunian fraternity to acts of oppres- 
sion towards the Musalmans, and that they used to in- 
stigate him to persecute the true believers. There was an 
Imam, in that countiy, one of the theologians of the 
Musalmans, adorned with manifold erudition in theological 
knowledge, and proficient in the rules and canons of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the subtile doctrines of the Truth. 
His exterior [mind] being illuminated with the jewel of 
knowledge and excellence, and his interior [soul] with the 
splendour of the attributes of purity, he had become dis- 
tinguished among the followers of the faith of Islam, and 
a pole of indication in the orthodox religion of Mustafa — 
on whom be peace ! His surname was Imam Nur-ud-Din, 
the Khwarazmi — the Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! A 
number of Christian laymen and priests,® and the fraternity 
of idol-worshipping Tunian, made a request to Kyuk, 
saying : “ Be pleased to summon that Imam of the Musal- 
mans that we may carry on a discussion with him, and 
make him prove the superiority of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and his apostle-ship, or otherwise it behoveth 
that you should have him put to death.” 

In conformity with this request, Kyuk had this godly 
Imam brought into Ms presence, and he, trusting in [the 
promise] “ and God will protect thee from [wicked] men,” 
in the defence of his religion, was strengthening and 

® Kyuk Khan, from childhood, had been brought up in the Christian — 
Na?ari — ^fakh—respecting whteh there is no doubt whatever— and was much 
attached to it ; and his mother also was of that religion. At this time, from 
Sham and Rum, presbyters and monks of that religion turned their faces 
towards his Court, and received great consideration from him, and, conse- 
quently, the affaire of the Christians prospered. His chief minister, Chinkae. 
and the Ata-bak, iRadSk, were also Christians. Indeed, during his reign, no 
Musalman dared to speak arrogantly to the Christians, while the Fanakalf 
states that the monks treated the Musalmans with great oppression. 
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supporting himself with [the rest of the promise] : “for 
God directeth not the unbelieving people.” ® When he 
sat down in that assemblage, they asked him: “What 
person was Muhammad ? explain.” That godly Imam 
answered : “ The last of the prophets, the head of the 
apostles, and the messenger of the God of the universe, 
whose head is adorned with the diadem of ^ By thy life 
I swear,’ and his body with the mantle of ' Have we not 
opened * Musa was enamoured of his excellence — Make 
me, O God ! one of the people of Muhammad ! — and ’Isa 
the herald of his mission ‘ bringing good tidings of an 
apostle, who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad.’”® That assemblage of infidels said : “He will 
be a prophet who will be purely spiritual, and not enter- 
tain appetite for women, and not be inclined to it like as 
’Isa was. Muhammad had nine charnbers [women] and a 
number of children : How was that That godly Imam 
replied : “ The prophet Da ud — on whom be peace i — had 
ninety-nine women— ‘This my brother hath ninety and 
nine ewes ’ ; ® and Suliman, the Lord of Potentiality, had 
three hundred and sixty women to wife, and a thousand 
handmaids.” That assemblage of infidels, by way of 
annoying, negation, contention, and obstinacy, denied the 
prophet-ship of Da’ud and Suliman — on whom be peace ! 
and said : “ They were kings merely.” 

® Kur’an, chap. V., verse 71. 

^ This is the passage which the Muhammadan theologists contend is proved 
by the passage in St. John, xvi. 7, foretelling, as they say, the coming of 
Muhammad, who is referred to as the Paraclete, or, as they read it, the Peri- 
clyte, or Illustrious. See I^Ur’an, chap. Ixi., verse 6. 

® ICur’In, chap, xciv., verse I. 

3 il^UR’lN, chap, xxxviii., verse 22. Some authorities translate it with 
“ lambs instead of ewes. 

Rubruquis relates an anecdote something similar to the above, concerning 
an event which happened in the following reign. Repairing to the Palace [the 
^Ca’an’s Khargah] a few days after Ascension Day, 1254 A.D,, “Aribuga 
[Irtuh Puha], near whom sat two Muhammadan lords of the Court, being 
apprised of the animosity that reigned between the Christians and the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad, asked the monk Sergius [who officiated in a little 
Armenian chapel in the urdu\, if he was acquainted with the latter ? Sergius 
answered, ‘ I know they are dogs : why have you them so near you ? ’ They 
called out, ‘ Why do you treat us in so injurious a manner, who give you no 
cause of offence ? ’ The monk justified himself by saying he spoke the truth, 
adding, ‘ Both you, and your Muhammad we-Jvrikr-dogS'. ’ Provoked, at such 
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' ' At length as the proofs and arguments of those accursed 
out werf weak, and destitute of the force of truth, they 
dre^rack the hand of contradiction, and drew the mark of 

-^e^nld - trLt 

Siat ^ n a’Sirdance with the rites and ordinances of the 
Muhammadan law. he should perform two genuflexions 

legalise (if sachtaamiCu.te)._.heyb^ntoM^^^^^ 

it seems, forbade tbem, saying, e ^ ^ 

priests, to remove to a greater Musalman, as be states, m 

Rubruqms bad. P ^ to acquaint bim that, as there 

Mangu ?:a’an’s presence. He says, wmigu r 

were Christians, ^ulj^^ans, 

pretended his Law 'vas ^he be^. " J ,,,,, t,est. On the 

have the before a numerous audience. Three of the 

o™ o, -h P-~- was one 

potent; . .A.er The good friar klso says that the 

men passed from ‘ everytMng contained in the Bible, and 

™s'“ "‘t, "*’' 

'«Sr'hX”^t ^dr&nKinie had called him a W« on 
Mangu l^a an^ Whitsun Day, and asked him the question m the 

ulolator, sen adversary. Rubruquis having answered in the nega- 

presence of his a^ He then 

tiv.e, Mangu told ^ Hugfeals believe there is hut 

'‘“'Sd t,d‘ to. ™ npriBkt k'^rl toward. Him ; that, as He hath given to 
one God, ^ h^tb infused into the minds of men various 

the banc ma y g ^.Q^tinued, “ given the Scriptures to you Chnstiams, 
opinions. ^ ^ ^ ^bat one of you should revile 

SXr<l:Ta:"yrL^ ought to deviate from justice.” The f^r 
confessed all this ; hut, a? he was going to make apology for himselh t 
i-.,i fbnt- be did not apply what he had said ^ 

£ “seUp-t S ^yon keep them not , to He toh given n. 

soothsayers, whose injunctions we observe, and we live m peace 

If we are to credit the Anneman monk, Hayton. however, who was related 
to the King of Armenia, he, in his Oriental History, says the ^"g 
r w tn nie Ka’an in laM [Rubruqms refers to Ins having passed him on 

found Mangu at Almali^, where the ?a’an was baptized, 
with all his Court, among whom were many of the chief men of the empire, 
at the Armenian King’s request. 
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in prayer, in order that, to us and to thee, in the perform- 
ance of this adoration, his unbecoming actions may be 
manifested.” Kyuk commanded him, saying: "Arise, 
and perform two genuflexions in prayer, as with the con- 
gregation, according to the rites of thy religion.” That 
godly Imam — God reward him ! — called unto him one of 
the Miisalmans who was in the vicinity of the place, and 
arose, went through the form of pronouncing the call to 
prayer, and genuflexions, in accordance with the orthodox 
Stmnl rule, and standing up, Khalil-like,® repeating, from 
his heart and mind, the verse : " Verily I have turned my 
face unto Him who hath created heaven and earth, being 
a true believer, and not one of the polytheists,” ® began 
pronouncing " God is great.” Then he commenced the 
form of prayer, and went through, as prescribed and en- 
joined, with due pause and ceremony, the standing, sitting, 
bowing, and prostration. 

When, in the act of prostration, he placed his forehead 
to the ground, some individuals among the infidels, whom 
Kyuk had introduced and prompted, greatly annoyed that 
godly Imam, .and the other Musalman who had followed 
him [in the prayers], knocked their heads with force 
against the ground, and committed other unbecoming 
actions towards them, in order that, thereby, the prayers 
might perhaps be rendered ineffectual But that godly 
Imam and holy sage continued to bear the whole of this 
annoyance and tyranny, performed all the required forms 
and ceremonies, and made no mistake whatever, and the 
prayers were in no way rendered ineffectual. Having de- 
livered the salutation, he raised his face upwards towards 
the heavens, observed the form of "Invoke your Lord in 
humility and secresy,” arose, with permission, and returned 
to his dwelling again. Almighty God of His perfect 
power and foe-consuming vengeance, that same night 
inflicted a disease upon Kyuk which, with the knife of 
death, severed the artery of his existence, so that verily 
that same night he went to hell, and the Musalmans were 
delivered from his tyranny and oppression.’ 

* Like Ibrahim. Kha lil ’Ullah — 'the Friend of C»od — is one of his titles. 

® E^ur’an, chap, vi., verse 79. 

7 Having arranged the affairs of the empire to his satisfaction, Kytik resolved 
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When the sons of Kynk beheld that awful vengeance, 
f tliev asked pardon of that Imam, and sought 
S: ^oodlSS:.“ Mt; God reward him and all t™e 
believers ! 

VI. BATO. SON OF Tusaf, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When Tushi, the eldest son of the Chingiz aS”- 
has been previously stated, was removed from the world 
for conspiring against his father, several sons suwived him, 
and theSt of them all was Batu.' The Chmgiz Hian 

.0 .am his face towards l-an-Wo, - 

territories therein. He passed t re ® immense host, he 

seatof soverdgnty_; the limits of Samr^and, a week’s 

.set out towards I-ran-Zaram, j overtook him. The widow of 

journey from -^who ailtivated good terms with Batu Sian for 

Tuli aan, Sim- S^pect^d this movement on the 

a particular purpose, ^ w P g^t him information at once, 

part of Kyuk was with palsy-not gout : Batu 

w;iS;tw“wrr.St“?Lcde^ -.rd., sav.rw for change of 

"Fan-akatf says he reigned -Mariya year,” tat does no. give the dateof 

^"Kpk mmlhcent. like his father, 

aitlininrh SO detailed in his account of the 
o/pritarf the to know when and where Kyuk 

died. 

8 See page noi. . Chineiz Khan, his father, despatched 

. On the dece^e rf Jnj. the agpe M 

his younger brotW, UtiGb t , Oasht-i-Kif^ak—to instal his son, 

page r.o.] of s«l aelppanag. of his late 

Batii. or Batue, as it « a^ -hnWever that "Ordah, Batu’s elder brother, 

father. The Ba^irenl-Asrar y^, probable that the Chingiz 

resigned his nghl to succeed m fa Dasht-i-Kif^al? 

Iglmn nominated the o"® held territories under 

and its dependencies, the fifth son, Tu^ae Timur Shan, whose 

Ihelr father; one "f ,Siip,ed to Mm the territory of 

mother vmsaJg^VJ^ „ ..The Winter Station of the Meng” (Man- 

giJhMr of the “2 cSSrhis pandLhcrata which 

"n.ir»nlirm.dhim in. TUghie TimUFs chief MUtUn was 
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installed him in the place of his father, and all the states 


Kurak-Luk Bigf, daughter of the Badgiiali of the Naemans [Kosliluk ] ; and 
he was the founder, in time, of a separate dynasty. Batu Sian, with several 
of his brothers, set out foi‘ the ytlrai of the Chingiz Eihan. when the news of 
his grandfather’s decease reached him, leaving Tughae Timur his representative 
in Kifchak. and was present at the installation of Uktae !]^a’an. 

Tugiae Timur, like his elder brother, Barkah, became a convert to Islaili, 
and, it is said, Barkah converted him to that faith. 

Batu is known by the title of the SS-fn, or $a-fn E!han. which title continued 
to be applied to his descendants do\vn to modem times, and even after they 
became subject to the ’UsmanlT Turks. 

Rubruquis, who had an interview with Batu, says he was seated on a couch 
gilt all over, and his wife beside him. He had a fresh, ruddy, complexion, 
and, looking earnestly at the party, at length ordered them to speak. Then 
their guide bid them kneel on both knees, which they did, and Rubruquis 
began to pray for Batu’s conversion, at which he modestly smiled, but the 
others present jeered him. 

After his return from the campaign in Khitae, as previously mentioned, 
Uktae Ifa’an held a great Mrfitae, in 633 H., at a place named Talan Wasir, 
at which his sons, kinsmen, and the old Arairs of the fillingiz Kh an were pre- 
sent. After a month devoted to feasting and jollity, the laws and regulations 
of the Chingiz Khan Were read out once more ; and various rewards were 
given. It was then resolved that, as various parts of the empire had not been 
completely subjugated, and some were in a disturbed and disaffected state, 
each of his sons and kinsmen should be despatched at the head of armies into 
different parts, in order to arrange and settle their affairs, while the E^a’an 
himself would proceed into the Dasljt-iril^ifsliaV at the head of another army. 
Mangu, son of Tidi, although young in years at the time, gave very sound 
advice on this occasion. He urged that it was not advisable that the lEa’an 
should go thither when he had so many sons and kinsmen whom he could send 
instead. This was approved by all present ; and ai-rangements were made in 
cohformity therewith. 

The SMh-zadahs appointed for this service were Mangfi, Tuli Kha n’s eldest 
son, and his brother Busliak [K^ubilae is subsequently mentioned as being 
present, at least for pait of the time, in the Dasht-i-E^ifshalc] ; of the 
family of tJktae, his eldest son, Kyuk, and his brother, Kadan AgWd, and 
Buvi, Baidar, and Kolkan, sons of Chaghatae ; and among the great Amirs 
was the Bahadur, Swfdae, also written Swidan [Sahudah]. Having set oat 
in the spring, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 633 H, [March, 123S A.D,], they passed the 
hot season of that year by the way, and towards its end — ^in the latter part of 
it — within the confines of Bulghar [Bulghar, its capital, was about fifty miles 
from Kasan, and near the river Kama] joined the uriik of Batu Sian, son 
of Juji, who had succeeded to his father’s appanage, and he was to hold the 
chief command. His brothers, Urdah, Shaiban, and Tinglf:ut, were likewise 
directed to proceed from the parts in which they were located, and join him, in 
order to accompany him on this expedition, which is famous as the YurigJi-i- 
Haft Salah, or “ Seven Years’^ Campaign." They were to invade the territories 
ofKifcha^ [not yet subdued], the Urus [Rus], BQlo [Poland ?], Majar [Magyar], 
Bashghird, As [Ossetas of Europeans], Suda^ [Agda^ of Azof], K^rim, and 
Charkas [the territory of the Ciererais, I believe, not the Circassians], and 
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of the tribes of Turkistan, from Khwarazm. Bul gh ar. 


clear them of foreigners and enemies. They penetrated, as will be mentioned 
farther on, as far west as Poland and Silesia, as well as Russia. 

All things being prepared, Batu Khan, with Shaiban. and Boroldae, with 
an army, commenced his march to subdue the Bulo [the Tart^-i-Jahan-gfr 
says the Kalar] and the Bashghhd ; and, having arrived in those parts, they, 
in a short time, subdued those territories, slew a great number of people, and 
carried off great booty. The Bulo were a mighty people of Christian faith, 
and the frontier of their country was adjoining that of the Farangs. Hearing 
of Batu Shan’s advance, they, arrogant because of their grandeur, and tlie 
number of their troops, moved forward to oppose him with an army of 40 
tomans — ^400,000— composed of chosen warriors, who considered it an eternal 
disgrace to fly from the battle-field. Batu Skao detached his brother, Shaiban 
[the TartKh-i-Jahan-gir says Sa^nay, with x 0,000 horse as a vanguard, in 
order to reconnoitre the enemy and obtain information as to the number and 
position of their army. In the course of a week he returned, bringing informa- 
tion that the Bhlan [Poles?] were, like the Mugjials, all able and efficient men, 
and ten times more numerous than themselves. 

The two armies soon came in sight of each other. They were separated by 
a morass — the Fanakati and Alfi say a river or water, but it would seem to 
refer to a morass containing a considerable body of water, BatQ requested the 
Musalmans in his army to assemble together in prayer, and call upon Almighty 
God to give them the victory, while he, himself, as was his wont on such occa- 
sions, like his grandfather before him, retired to a hill or rising ground ; and, 
during a night and day, without speaking word to any one, occupied himself in 
prayer and supplication to the Most High to accord the victory to his army. 
During the next night he sent Boroldae [the Fanakati says, his brother Shaib 5 n] 
and some Amtrs, with their troops, to cross the water during the night, which 
they accomplished. Next morning early B§tu passed over and attacked the 
Baffin in person, By what meanshe crossed with his army, whether by abridge 
or otherwise, is ixot stated, but it must have been a hazardous proceeding. 
Repeated charges were made upon the enemy, but they, being so strong in 
point of numbers, did not move from their position ; and Shaiban greatly 
distinguished himself, in such wise that his prowess called forth praises from 
both sides. The force which, under Boroldae, had passed over during the 
night, now attacked the enemy in the rear. The Mughal troops penetrated 
into their camp, and began cutting the ropes of the tents. They made 
towards the tent of Kalar [jlf], their Badahah [Bela IV,, king of Hungaiy of 
European writers?], and cut the ropes with their swords, and overturned it. 
Seeing this, his soldiers lost heart, and the main body of the Mugkal army 
under BStS, having pushed forward at the same time, the Bulan |pve way and 
took to flight. The Mughals pursued, and made such slaughter among them 

as cannot be computed.” 

The first place attacked, according to the Fanakati, and the Tarii^-i- 
Jahan-gir, but which works enter into no details, was the dity of Mankas— 
— ^which, on account of the denseness of the forests among which it lay, 
was difficult to approach, even on foot. The trees were, however, felled on 
either side, and around it, sufficient to enable four carts to move abreast, which 
enabled Batu to invest it. The city was, in due time, captured, and the 
inhabitants massacred ; and it is stated that the left ears of all those slaim were 
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Bartas, Salrlab, as far as the boundaries of Rum, came 


cut off in order to obtain the number of them, and that the total amounted to 
270,000. Its capture, in 636 H., is mentioned farther on- 

Such was not unusual, even in comparatively modem times. Gerbillon 
[1699] mentions that, in the battle which took place between “ Bosto or Bos- 
tugo Shan, Prince of the Kalmuks,” and “ Zuzi [Juji ?] Shan " Prince of the 
Mughals, the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and that nine camel- 
loads of ears and locks of hair were brought to him. 

When the spring of the following year came round, Bata Khan, having dis- 
posed of the affaire of Ififcljah, Rus, and Alan, resolved to turn his arms against 
the territory of Kalar-^W^[Bulo of Alfij and Bashghird or Bashkir. 

Wolff, in his History of the Mughals, refers to nine sacks full of ears having 
been collected after the battle near Signte, fought on the 9th April, 1240 A.d. 
[15th Ramadan, 638 H.], but this appears much too late a date for the capture 
of the city in question, as that took place early in the campaign, in the year 
^33 [1235-36 A.D. 3 , under which year also it is recorded in Alff ; and, from 

what follows, the inhabitants do not appear to have been Christians. 

After this victory, the territories previously named are said to have Mien 
under the sway of the Mughals. “and a portion of Farang likewise.” 

This disastrous battle is that which took place, according to Von Hammer, 
on the banks of the Sayo, a tributary of the Theiss, in which Bela IV., King 
of Hungary, was overthrown in the spring of 1241 A.D., which accords with 
the last quarter of 638 H., but Alrt records it under the events of the year 623 
of the Ri^lat, equivalent to 633 H. ; but this can scarcely be correct, for the 
other princes only set out to join Batu in that year, and, as it is mentioned soon 
after the capture of the city of Mankas, the correct date would be 634 H,, 
which commenced on September 3rd, 1236 a.d. In the accounts given by 
European writeis generally, Batu jean’s troops are incorrectly styled an army 
of “Tartars” [there were certainly some Tartars among these forces, as well 
as Turks and Tajziks, who were subject to the Mu^^al yoke], by some called 
“ Thatturi,” and, by others, “ Mangali,” and these were under the conjmand 
of "Bathus and Peta, sons of Hocotum Cham, son of Genzis Cham”! 
“ Bathus, with his forces, had ravaged Great Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bohemia. The Cumani, a Sarmatian nation [the Iglumans of Oriental au- 
thors], whose territory had been previously ravaged by the Mu^ial troops, 
brought intimation to the king of Hungary of the invasion of the countries of 
Rus, Alan, and ^ifcjial^, by the Mughals, and sought permission themselves 
to take shelter in Hungary, promising, in return, to turn Christians, and to be 
loyal subjects. Permission was granted ; and some 40,000 J^umans, with 
their slaves, came into Hungary. The subjects of Bela IV., king of that coun- 
try, were disaffected towards him ; and, as the advance of Bathus look 
■place within a year of the ICumans’ arrival in their country, the Hungarians 
accused them of having instigated the Mugials to come, and slew their chief, 
and his attendants, on his way to join King Bela. This act caused the 
j^umans to join the invaders, who had ra nged Russia and .sent part of then- 
forces into Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia, -while Bathus with an army of 
300,000 men was advancing towards the frontiers of Hungary. Meanwhile, King 
Bela, with an army nearly as numerous, moved to encounter them j and, as he 
advanced, they i-etreated leisurely to-wards Agria, botli leaders seeking a favour- 
able opportunity to give battle s but Bela’s troops, as I have said before, were 
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under his sway ; and, in that region, he subjugated ail the 


disafFected, and rather wished that Bela might be defeated. At length the two 
armies drew so near each other that their respective camps were only separated 
by a marsh [this, no doubt, is the river or water of the Musalman writers], 
which the Mughals finding passable crossed over by stealth in some places, 
and surrounded the camp of the Hungarians. One morning at daybreak the 
Mughals began the attack by volleys of arrows. The Hnmgarians, confounded 
at this unexpected attack, could not be persuaded to leave their camp. The 
upshot was that they were totally defeated, and the greater number perished : 
some say from 100,000 to 65,000 men. Pesth is said to have fallen imme- 
diately after. 

“The Mughals then proceeded to ravage Upper Hungary, and King Bela 
had to fly into Austria. Then the invaders passed the Danube on the ice, 

. entered and subdued Strigonia, while detached bands pursued Bela into Dal- 
matia. Unable to take him, they turned aside into Croatia, Bosnia, and Bul- 
garia, pillaging and destroying. At this time news reached Bathus of the 
. decease of Hocotam Cham [his father !], on which he set out on his retui-n 
homewards through Cumania and Ruthenia.” This latter is a specimen of 
history writing; Juji Khan. Batu’s father, had been dead ten years before the 
campaign began.* 

Rubruquis, who passed through the Daght-i-^fifcha^ about sixteen or seven 
teen years after these events, says the whole country between the Danube and 
the Atil was possessed by the Koman Kapchak, “who are,’' he says, “called 
Valani by the Germans, and their country Valania.” 

It will be seen from this that there is some discrepancy between the two 
accounts of eastern and westem writers, and that the latter have made terrible 
havoc with the names, wrongly imagined that Bath was the son of Oktae 
IpL’an, instead of being his nephew, and turned all the Mughals into “ Tattars.” 
There is little doubt but that the j^hmhns were of Turkish descent, and that, 
as before stated, there were some Turks, Tattars, and Tajsiks in Batu’s army. 
Igiidan Aghul, and Malik, sons of Oktae, were byalgCuman concubine. Other 
bhmders committed by most European writers are with regard to the dates, and 
the supposition that tjktae’s death was the cause of the return of the Mughal 
princes and their armies, whereas, as has been, and will be presently, related, 
these wars were over, and they returned to tlreir respective territories befm‘e the 
death of 0 kt 5 e, which took place on the 5th day of the sixth month of 639 H.-™ 
xoth December, 1241 A.©. ; and yet, according to the European writers, the 
battle of Lignitz was only fought in April of that very year, and the “Mon- 
gob” only crossed the Danube on the ice, after the great battle in which Bela, 
king of Hungary, W'as overthrown, to attack Gran, on the 25th December, 
1241, or, according to thb theory, twenty days after “ Hocotam’s” death. 

After overrunning the coimtry of Bolo the Shah-zadahs. and Amfis, 
during the [following] winter, assembled on the banks of the river Janan 
[itf'^V] ; and the Bahadur, Swidae [Sahudah], with a large force, was 
despatched into the country of Urus [also styled Rus], and the frontiers of 
Bulghar. He penetrated as far as the city of Komak and overthrew 

the armies of that state, after much fighting, and brought it under subjection ; 
and, the capital thereof having been reduced to wretchedness and desolation, 
the Amirs of tliat place came out, proceeded to the presence of the Shah- 
zadahs, and made their submission. They M'ere well treated, received favours 
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tribes of Khlf^ak, Kankult, Yamak, Ilbari [Albari],^ Rus/ 

^ The tribe to which Sultan Shams-ud-Dfn. I-yal-timigh,, belonged, and 
also Ulugi SkaOj and his brother, and cousin. Our author connects them 
with the Yamak also. See pages 599, 791,^796, 800, and last page. 

3 In some copies written u-tt) and u^\ The tract referred to is Russia in its 
restricted signification— Russia Proper. The meaning of Rus is said to be 
“fox,” which, to say the least, is suggestive. 


and benefits, and were permitted to return £as vassals of the Mughals]. Again 
they became rebellious, and the Shah-zadahs again detached Swidae [Sahudah]. 
He soon reduced the disaffected, and put all concerned in the outbreak to 
death. 

After these events a council was held by the Shah-zadahs. and it was agreed 
that each one, with the troops under him, should march towards different 
points [where this council was held is not stated], subdue such territories as lay 
in his way, and destroy the fortified places. MangQ, accordingly, continued 
to advance on the left hand towards Jfrkah [-i^] or Qhirkah 
keeping along the banks of the jirkah or Ch.irkah river, and Bajman [This 
name is doubtful. It is written — Najtnan, or Bajman — — Taliiman — 

and — without any points. It may also be read Tajman, or it may be Tagil" 

man, but it acems to be Bajman, from the various modes here given, who was 
a great Amir, and redoubtable warrior of the tribe or people of the Aolbarlang 
of the peoples of I:Cifcliak, and KajirOlukah of the tribe of 

As [Ossetre ?], he made prisoners. It happened in this wise, jBajman, with a 
body of robbers, who had escaped the sword [probably at the time Kuktae and 
Swidae [Sahudah], at the commencement of Uktae’s reign, moved into those 
parts. See note page iiis], having been joined by other fugitives, were 
harrying the parts around and carrying off property, and the sedition was 
increasing daily. The Mughals were unable to lay hands on this Bajman, and 
he used to hide in the vast forests of canes along the banks of the Alii or 
Wolga. Mangu caused two hundred vessels to be prepared, on each of which 
he embarked 100 Mughals, while Mangu himself, and bis brother, Tfikal, 
moved along down either bank with their forces. [Neither Mangu nor his 
brother embarked on board these vessels : they would have defeated their own 
object if they had dbne so.] At last the troops under Mangu reached one of 
these forests of canes, and discovered traces of a recent encampment. After 
•some search, an old woman, who had been left behind because she was sick, 
was discovered. On being questioned, she, to save her life, confessed that 
Bajman and his followers had recently decamped, and were then lurking in a 
certain island,, which she pointed out, with all his property and effects. As 
his boats were not there, and he was unable to cross to the island, Mangu sent 
messengers to hasten onwards his vessels ; but it so happened that, before the 
vessels arrived, a high wind arose, and the waters became so disturbed, and the 
waves rose so, that the shallow part which constituted the ford, pointed out by 
the old woman, became partially exposed from one side to the other. Mangu 
pushed across with his troops and caught Bajman, who requested that Mangu 
would put him to death with his own hand, but this he declined, and directed 
his brother, Tukal, to ait him in two. On this island i^^ajfr Olukah, the Amir 
of the As, was also slain. Mangu passed part of the summer on this island, 
and when the weather became very hot he moved into another countiy. 
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Qiarkas,’ and As/ as far as the Bahr-i-Zulmat [Sea of 


The people styled Tscheraiiss probably, who, in ancient times, dwelt 
between the Volga and Tanais or Don. 

*• Said to have been a city of Kifcha.]^ giving name to a province. 


These events are recorded as having taken place in the year 633 H. = Septem- 
ber, 1235-36 A.D, 

Batu Khan, in the beginning of 634 H. — the latter part of 1236 a,d. — 
in concert witli his brothers, 0 rdah, Barkah, and other Shah-zadahs. under- 
took an expedition against Tokash! and Bartas, and, after some 

delay, subdued their [those?] territories,* Towai'dsthe close of this year, the 
Sh ah-zadahs present held a knrTltae, and it was therein determined to make 
war on the Urus [u^l], Batu, tjrdah, Kyuk, Mangu, Kolkan, Kadan, and 
Burl, accordingly, invested the city of Arpan, and, after three days, it was 
captured by storm, and the city of 1 -kah [j^^I] met the same fate. In the 
capture of I-kah, Kolkan \tiot the son of the Ckingiz Sian, as supposed, 
merely because he bore an uncle's name who died long before, but ^aghatae’s 
son] was mortally wounded. One of the Amirs of the Urus, named Annan 
^'■Iso written Azman advanced with an army against the 

Mugitais, and, after many endeavours on his part, he was killed, with the 
greater part of his troops. The Mughals now captured the city of Makiir [;'C] 
after five days’ investment, and the ruler [^akim] of the city, who was named 
Ula-timur — Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke George of Russia ?J, 

was likewise killed. The city of Borki-i-Buzurg— Great Borki — was 

also invested, and, after eight days, during which its people fought desperately, 
it was taken, and fell into Mangu Khan's hands. In tlie space of five clays, 
the Mughals took the city of ]^ari]|cla which is the native country of 

the Wazir of Ladan or Lawan. The AmTr of that country, Wamkah Porko 
?j, fled, and took shelter in a forest, and after some trouble he was 
captured and killed. 

After this, the Mughal Shah-zadahs made a retrograde movement [to the 
river Don ?] and held counsel together respecting their future operations. It 
was agreed that they should continue to advance, toman by toman, to Jirkah 
or Chirkah, and capture and destroy every city and town and fortifiecl place 
that came in their way. Batu, on this occasion, appeared before the city of 
Kasai Ankah [A 51 and invested it for two months, but could not 
succeed in taking it. Subsequently, JCadan, and Burf, arrived with their con- 
tingents, and, after three days, it was carried. After this they came to a 
pause, and took up their quarters in houses [for the winter?], and took their 
ease. 

Towards the close of the year 635 H. [which commenced the end of August, 
1237-38 A.D.], Mangu and ^Cadan marched into the country of the Cliarkas 
[Cheremis of Nichi Novgorod], and, in the midst of tvinter, entered it. The 
Badsliah of the Charkas. named Bulkan — possibly Yfi^an — ob>>.], was 

slain, and the country fell into the possession of the Muglials. In this year 
likewise, Shaiban, Tukal, and Burl, turned their attention to the country of 
Marim subdued it from ^ejal^an [^ti^—perhaps Jejakan — 

as far as ii^arar [j]^]. 

Barkah, during this year, set out towards IKifohak; and Uzjak [jWjl], 
il^ozan [la'jy], IKezan [ujlj,^], and other leaders and their dependants, after 
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Darkness — the Arctic Sea ?],® and the whole submitted to 
his authority. 

He was a very sagacious man, and friendly towards the 

* A stormy sea is called by this name, in, a passage in the E-ur’an, but there 
can be little doubt as to what sea is alluded to. 


great slaughter, were captured, and their country devastated. After this, 
Barkah returned to the ttrdu of his uncle, Clktae l^a’an, bearing along with 
him such a vast amount of spoil as cannot be computed. 

In the year 636 H. — August, 1239-40 A.D, — Eadan and BurS proceeded 
towards the city of Mankas during the height of winter, and took it, 

after forty-five days’ investment. In the following year, 637 H. — August, 
1239-40 A.D. — Mangu Khan and J^ubilae were directed to return from the 
Dash't-i-KifcbakT while Batu Ehan and his brothers, and Ibadan, Burl, and 
Buchak, marched to attack the country of Urus [again], and the tribe and sol- 
diers of Halahan — called Hala Kljan — by some]. The great city 

of the Urus [u-i'] was captured by Mangu in nine days. The MugJials con- 
tinued to advance towards the cities of Ula-timur [Vladimr] and Jirkah or 
Chirkah. toman by toman, taking and destroying all the fortified places they 
met with in their route. During this expedition, after three days, the city of 
C'ch-Ughill Uladmur gu'] was taken, which evidently refers to 

the city of Kief. 

“The Russians,” according to the ^‘Modern Universal History, 

Petreius, par. ii., were reduced to a most deplorable situation, perpetually dis- 
tressed by their own sovereigns, harassed by their neighbours, and exposed to 
all the calamities of war 5 when, to complete their misery, the Tartars 
[MugJials ?], still greater savages than themselves, poured in upon them with 
irresistible fury, and actually made a conquest of their country. History does 
not infonn us of the particulars of this remarkable event, any farther than tliat 
innumerable multitudes of those barbarians, headea by their khan Bath or 
Battifs, after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, and laid waste everything before them, marking their steps with every 
act of cmelty. Most of the Russian princes, among whom was the great Duke 
George Sevodolitz, were made prisoners, and racked to death ; in short, none 
found mercy but those who voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars [Mughals ?] 
for their lords. The relentless conqueror imposed upon the Russians every- 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery, insisting that they should hate no 
other princes than such as he approved of [History repeats itself often : this 
reads much like part of recent treaties which one power wished to impose upon 
the’Usmanli Turks, and another upon Afghans] ; and that they should pay 
him a yearly tribute, to be bi'ought by their sovereigns themselves, now his 
vassals, on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian [Mughal ?] 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the 
haughty Tartar [Mugjial? ], to offer him milk to drink, and, if any drops of it 
fell down, to lick them up — a singular mark of servility, worthy of the bar- 
barian who imposed it, and which lasted near two hundred and sixty years.” 

A duke or prince of the Rus or Russians attended, as a vassal of the 
Muj^als, the installation of Kyuk but was compelled to stand outside 

the audience tent or ^largah. This is confirmed by John de Plano Carpini, 
who reached Kyiik’s urdu in 1246 A.D— 644 H, — ^before Kyuk was elected, and 
he found Jeroslaus standing at the door of the fehargah. 
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Musalmans, and, under his protection, they used to live 
contented and happy. In his camp, and among his tribes, 
there were masjids with regular congregations, an Imam, 
and Mu’azzin, ail duly organized ; and, during the period of 
his reign, and the term of hi's life, the territories of Islam 
sustained neither harm nor injury by his command, nor 
from his dependents nor troops. The Musalmans of Tur- 
kistan, under the shadow of his guardianship, enjoyed 
great affluence and infinite security. 

Out of every country of I-ran which fell under the juris- 
diction of the Mughals, he [Batu] had a specified assign- 
ment, and his factors were placed over such portions as 
had been allotted to him,® and all the Grandees and 
Leaders of the Mughal forces were obedient unto Batu, 
and used to look upon him in the light of his father 
Tush!. 

When Kyuk departed from the world, all concurred in 
the sovereignty of Batu, with the exception of the sons of 
Chaghatae. and made this request to him, that he would 
accept the throne of the Mu gh als. and assume the sove- 
reignty,’ in order that all might obey his commands. 
Batu did not consent ; and Mangu Khan, son of Tuli, son 
of the Cjhingiz Khan, was raised to the sovereignty, as 
will, subsequently, be related. . 

Some among the trustworthy hkve stated on this wise, 
that Batu, privately, and in secret, had become a Musal- 
man,® but used not to make it known, and that he reposed 
implicit confidence in the people of Islam. For twenty- 
eight years, more or less, he ruled over this extent of 
country [as previously mentioned], and died.® The mercy 

6 As head of the race and family. See page 1177. 

7 Not mentioned by any other author, but extremely probable. It is also 
stated again at page 1164. 

» So he says respecting Uktae ^Ca’an. 

8 After his return from the seven years campaign, by command of his uncle, 
tiktae ^^a’an, Batu was raised to the sovereignty over all the parts of KifcJiaV, 
and the farther west, including the extensive territories which he had subdued 
and made tributary ; and he proceeded to the presence of his uncle, and re* 
mained with him some time. He subsequently returned to his own dominions. 

In 639 H. he was struck with paralysis, lienee his inability to come to the 
Urdue BaKgh to hold a kurlUag on the death of KyCik - and, in the year 
650 II., he died on the banks of the Atil or Wolga, at the age of forty-eight, 
having been born in 603 ll. There- is some discrepancy regarding the date of 
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of the Almighty be upon him, if a true believer, and, if an 
infidel, may the Almighty lessen his punishment [in hell] ! 

They buried him in conformity with the Mughal custom; 
and among that people it is the usage, when one of them 
dies, to prepare a place under ground about the size of a 
chamber or hall, in largeness proportionate to the rank 
and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for 
the ground, and they place there vessels and numerous 
effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever 
may have been his own private property, and some of his 
wives, and slaves, male or female, and the person he loved 
most above all others. When they have placed that 
accursed one upon the throne, they bury his most beloved 
along with him in that place. In the night-time the place 
is covered up, and horses are driven over it, in such a 
manner that not a trace of it remains.' This custom of 
theirs— -God Curse them ! —is comprehended by all Musal- 
mans. Here an astonishing anecdote which the author 
has heard is recorded, in order that readers thereof may, 
respecting the things of the world to come, increase their 
reverence ; but God is all knowing. 

AN ASTONISHING ANECDOTE. 

An astoni.shing anecdote, which was heard from the 
IQiwajah [opulent merchant], whose word is reliable, whom 

his decease. Some say it happened in 645 H., some in 653 H., others in 
654 H., and that he was aged forty-seven, and others, again, give 662 H. as 
the date ; but, as nearly all agree that he was born in 60 x or 602 H., and died 
at the age of forty-seven or forty-eight, there is no doubt that 650 H. is the 
correct year of his death. 

Batu Klian founded the city known as the Sarae, on the Atil or Wolga, He 
was succeeded by his son, Surtalt, who will be mentioned farther on. 

^ That quaint old traveller, Sir John Maundeville, had heard a correct ver- 
sion of the mode of intprment, which he gives in detail, and winds up saying : 
“Many cause themselves to be interred privately by night, in wild places, and 
the grass put again over the pit to grow ; or they cover the pit with gravel and 
sand, that no man may perceive where the pit is, to the intent that never after 
may his friends have mind or remembrance of him, ” — Early Travels in Pales- 
tine. London : Bohn. 

Rubniquis states, and quite correctly too, wth reference to burials, that, if 
the deceased be of the race of the Chingk Sl}.an, his sepulchre is rarely hncnvn. 
Sec note at jiage 1089, para, 5. 
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they used to style Rashid-ud-Dm. the Hakim, a native of 
Balkh, is here related, in order that it may be acceptable 
to the Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, 

This Kliwaiah. Rashtd-ud-Din, the J^lakim, had come 
into Hindustan from Khurasan, in the year 648 H., for 
purposes of trade, and he accompanied the author of this 
Tabakat, Minhaj-i-Saraj, on a journey [from Dibit] to 
Multan.® He related as follows : “ One of the Mu gh al 
lords, in the territory of Kara-^uram,® who possessed 
numerous followers and servants and great wealth, [died 
and] went to hell. They accordingly caused a place to be 
prepared, with the utmost ceremony, for the interment of 
that accursed one, and placed with him arms and other 
effects, and furniture and utensils in great quantity. A 
couch also, adorned and decorated, they had prepared; 
and desired to bury, along with him, the most loved of 
his people. They consulted together as to whom among 
his servants they should inter who would be the one to 
whom he was most attached, 

“There was a youth of the confines ofTirmid ofKhurasan/ 
who, in his childhood, had fallen captive into the hands of 
this Mughal gabr^ in the beginning of the misfortunes of 
Khurasan ; and, when he reached puberty, and grew into 
youth and virility, and attained unto man’s estate, he 
turned out exceedingly active, intelligent, expert, and 
frugal, in such wise, that everything belonging to that 
accursed one, in whole and in part, came under the youth’s 
disposal ; and, as this Mu gha l had called him son, on this 
account, the whole of the property and effects, and cattle, 
and whatever else belonged to him, the youth had taken 
under his control. All the servants and followers of that 

s This \vas on the occasion of our author’s proceeding thither in order to 
despatch the slaves to his “dear sister” jin Khurasan. Perliaps they went - 
along M'ith Raslild-ud-Din’s own kafilak ; indeed, it is most probable that they 
accompanied it. At page 687, our author says he set out himself in ^I-^iijjah 
of 647 H., and returned again toDihli in Tamadf-ul-Akhir, 648 h. 

3 In a few copies, “the territory of Kara-IJiun-m of theMughals,” as though 
that was some other Kara-Kwram. 

* The Amiiiah being correctly considered as the boundary of Khurasan. 

® An Essay on “ Fire-Worship ” in Mughalistan is not required to elucidate 
tliifl any moi-e than in Hindustan or Upper India. The signification of this 
word, and the way in which it is applied, has been given at page 620. 
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Mughal were under his orders, so that not one of them, 
without the permission of that youth, used to have the 
power of making use of anything belonging to that 
accursed one. At this time, ail of them [the Mughals], 
with one accord, girded up their loins to despatch this 
youth, saying : ‘ The deceased [Mughal] used not to re- 
gard any one more than this youth : it is necessary to 
inter him along with him.’ Their object was to destroy 
this youth, and take vengeance on him . for the sway he 
had exercised ; and, in this proceeding,, all agreed. The 
Musalman youth, in this state of affliction, was astounded, 
and resigned his heart to death, seeing that he had no 
asylum and no succour, save in the Lord, the Helper of 
the Helpless. He stretched out the hand of supplication 
to the promise of Him, “ who hears the distressed when 
they pray unto Him,” ® and performed the ablution of 
purification, donned clean clothes, and placed his foot 
within that subterranean [chamber]. 

“ When they had covered it up, in a corner of this 
chamber, that poor creature turned his face towards the 
^iblak^ repeated a prayer of two genuflexions, and then 
occupied himself in repeating the Musalman creed. 
Suddenly, a side of the chamber opened, and two persons, 
so majestic and awe-striking that the bile of a hundred 
thousand lions, at their aspect, would turn to water, 
entered. Each of them bore a fiery javelin, out of which 
issued flames of fire, and the flames encircled the couch 
of the [dead] Mughal all round ; and a small spark from 
the fiery sparks [issuing from the flames], about the size of 
a needle’s point, fell upon the cheek of that youth, burnt 
it, and made it smart One of these two persons said : 
‘ There appears to be a Musalman here and the other 
turned his face on the youth and asked : ‘ Who art thou ? ’ 
The youth states that he answered: ‘‘I am a poor and 
miserable captive, captured by the hands of that Mu gh al’ 
They demanded : ‘ From whence art thou } ’ ^ and I re- 
plied : ‘ From Tirmid.* They then struck one side of the 
chamber with the heads of their javelins, and it rent 
Rur’an, chap. xxviL, verse 63. 

7 Strange that these supemataral beings did not knov? all about him, and 
that this never occurred to the narrator. 
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asunder to the extent of about [the size of] a doorway, 
and they said : ‘Go out!’ and I placed my foot without, 
and I found myself in the Tirmid country.” 

“From that place, namely, Kara-Kuram ® of the Mu- 
ghals to Tirmid, is a distance of six months’ journey and 
more ; and, up to this time, that youth is dwelling upon 
his own property and possessions, on the confines of 
Tirmid ; and whatever salve he continues to apply to the 
hurt occasioned by that spark of fire, it is ineffectual to 
heal it, and it continues open to the size of a needle’s 
point, and to discharge as before.” Glory to Him who 
contrives what He pleases ! 

May Almighty God long preserve the Sultan of the 
Sultans of the age, NaSIR-UD-Dunya WA UD-DIn, upon 
the throne of sovereignty I 


VII. MANGii KHAN.a SON OF TOLI KHAN, SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have stated that Tull was the 

® Here also, as at the beginning of this anecdote, two of the most piodern 
copies of the text have Kara-Kum for Kara-Kuram. See para. 6 of note, page 
1140. 

9 Like Ckdae or Oktae, Mangu is always styled Ka’an. 

Thlf, or Tulue, as the name is also written, had sons, but the four named 
by our author were the most renowned among the Musalmans : (i) Mangu 
Khan. (2) Kabilae Khan. (3) Hulaku Kh an, and (4) Irtult Bulfa. 

Our author has not devoted a separate heading to Tiili Khan. although he 
,,\vas as much entitled to it as tjktae, Chaghatae. or Juji, but the account of his 
life is contained in the reigns of Ins father and brother Uktae. Tuli was the 
youngest son, and most beloved by his father, and, when very young in years, 
ins father raaiTied him to the daughter of the J.ankabu, Badae, brother of the 
Awang Khan, named Slur Kul<ihi Bigf, and by that Karayat wife, the chief 
of his Siatuns, he had the four sons named above. As his decease, which 
took place in 628 H., was a source of grief to Uktae Ka’an, care was taken 
that the -word “Tuli,” which in their language signifies a mirror, should not 
be mentioned, and instead of using the word tuU for mirror, after his decease, 
the word ^uzgu was had recourse to, bearing the same signification, and it 
became common in consequence. Command was also issued that the name 
Tfili should not be g^ven to any one again. The Jahan-Ara says that Mangw, 
Tfdi’s son, commanded the use of the word 

Uktae, when he used to have recourse to drink, and became inebriated, 
would say that he first took to it- in order to divert his thoughts from dwelling 
on the bereavement he had sustained by the loss of his brother Tuli. 

The authority from which the author oi*'* Mongols Proper" draws a version 
of this little episode, and a very erroneou.s version, must have been “ in a fix ” 
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youngest son of the Chingiz Khan ; and it was he who 
destroyed the cities of Khurasan, as has been previously 
recorded respecting him, in the account of the downfall of 
the- city of Hirat. He had four sons, the eldest being 
Mangu Khan, the second, Hula’u, the third, Irtulc Bui:ah, 
and the fourth, Kubla. 

When Kyuk went to hell, the sons of Chaghatae de- 
manded the sovereignty ; and they, having a great number 
of horsemen and dependents, did not consent to the sove- 
reignty of Mangu Khan. The beginning of this matter 
was in this manner. When Kyuk departed from this 
world, ail the great chiefs of the Mughal armies turned 
their faces towards Batu [son of Tushi] saying : ** It be- 
hoveth that thou shouldst be our sovereign, since, of the 
race of the Chingiz Khan, there is no one greater than 
thou ; and the throne and diadem, and the rulership, be- 
fitteth thee best.” Batu replied: I and my brother, 
which is Barka, possess [already] so great a sovereignty 
and empire in this part,^ that to rule over it, together with 

to.ttan3late it, and has consequently made it ridiculous : — “Tului in Mongol 
means ‘mirror,’ and the Turkish synonym of the word, •viz., guezttgu, was 
eradicated from the language,” etc. So guezugu was eradicated so that 
“ Tului” might be perpetuated ! 

Ttilf Khan was known by the titles of the Yakah or the Unique Nu-yfn and 
the Ulugh or Great Nu-yfn, but certainly he was not referred to - at least, by 
Mugbals— as the “ Great Novan." 

> Our author forgets to say where. The Dasht-i-Kifch^ . and the vast 
territories farther west, are referred to. See under the account of Batu, page 
1165. 

On the death of Kyuk Khan, again disorder arose in the affairs of the 
empire. The JOiatun of the late Khan. Ukul-!l^uimish, or tJ ghul-Kfniish, as 
the name is also written, according to previous usage, in concert with, and by 
the advice of, the ministers and Amtrs present in the great urdu, oxyurat^ 
assumed the direction of affairs. The routes, too, had become closed, as each 
of the Shah-zadahs, Nu-yfns, and Amirs, with his followers, were on their 
way to the urdu, but, when they became aware of Kyuk's decease, they halted 
then and there, and delayed in expectation of the accession of a Khan ; and 
each of the Shah-zadahs was beginning to plot sedition, and stir up dissension, 
particularly the sons of Uktae ilgla’an, who entertained ideas of their rights to 
the succession, after the promise made to Kyuk by those present at his 
accession. 

Batu Kkan, son of Jujf, was the real head of the family of the diingiz Khan, 
and of the Mughal I-ma^, was acknowledged as such by the whole family, 
and all the different Mughal tribes, and was looked up to and held in great 
reverence in consequence. He had, however, in 639 H., been stricken with 
paralysis, in one or both legs, which the historians terra dard-i-pde, literally 
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possession of, and sway over, the states of Chin. Turkistan, 


signifying, “pain, ache, or affliction of the foot or leg,” which some modern 
translators interpret as gout ; but gout is temporary, as far as moving about is 
concerned, while Batu’s affliction was permanent, and precluded his undertaking 
a long journey. He was, consequently, unable to proceed from the Daslit-i- 
Khifchak to the ancient urdu and yurat of the Chingiz Khan, as was usual on 
such occasion, but he sent out envoys, by virtue of his position, to the dilTerent 
Shah.zadahs. and Amirs, saying: “Let each one get ready to come into 
Kh ifchajc, so that we may hold a kurTltde of the different brothers, and brothers’ 
sons, and consult as to whom we shall choose to succeed to the Khan-ship, 
since, on account of my paralysis, I am unable to proceed to Kalur-an, which 
is the oxxgmdX yiirat and the seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Kh an.” 

The agents of Batu in due course delivered their message, but il^ara Aghfil, 
son of Chaghatae. and the sons of Kyuk, declined to obey, saying : “ The 
ancient jywm/ and seat of .sovereignty of the Chmgiz Sian is U-ta^ or U-tagh 
and Kalur-an, and it is not at all necessary for us to go into Khifcbak to hold a 
Mnltaet^* andShwajah, theNu-yin, Kar^lukur, and the Nu-yin, Timur, who 
were the Amirs of j^ara-Kuram, they therefore sent to act as their deputies, 
and to sign anything that might be agreed upon among the .Shah-zadahs. Slur 
^fu^ibi Bigi, the mother of Mangu, however, having heard that the sons of 
Uktae l^a’an, Chaghatae Khan, and Kyuk Khan, refused to compljy with 
Batu Khan’s request, advised her sons, particularly Mangu, her eldest, to lose 
no time in proceeding to the presence of their A!^a, and paying homage to 
himj and Mangu and his brothers set out without loss of time. Having 
reached the Dasljt-i-I^ifQlla]^, and the presence of Batu Kjjan, he received 
them with great favour, and paid Mangu great attention. Batu stated to the 
other Sliah-zadahs present at the ^uriltae then assembled, that he had already 
remarked Mangu’s fitness for the ]^an-ship, and, besides, reminded them that 
he had already experienced the good and evil, the sweet and bitter, of life, and 
the affairs of the world, had several times commanded armies, and had been 
held in estimation by Oktae Ka’an, the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, and the 
soldiery. Batu added : “ The il^a’an sent him along with me, and my brothers, 
tirdah, gliaiban, and Tingljcut, and others of the family of Juji, accompanied 
by his brother Korkan [Bu^ak is mentioned as having gone. See note ® 
page 1164], and Kyuk, into the territory of l^ifcha]^, and other countries, 
where he greatly distinguished himself. After that, when the IKa’an com- 
manded that the Shah-zadahs [that i.s, other than those of Juji’s family, whose 
appanage was the territories of Kifchalli:, and other western countries] should 
return, before they reached the ilfa’an’s presence he was dead. The l^a’an’s 
will was, that Shlramun, his grandson, should succeed him, but Tura-Kinah 
iOiatun set aside his commands, and set up her own son, Kyuk, in the place 
of his father, TQktae. Now it is proper that Mangu KhSrt should succeed, and 
he is worthy of succeeding 5 and there is none other so fitting and capable of 
directing the affairs of the empire and of the army. More than this, Mangu is 
the son of my uncle, Tulue ^an, the youngest son of the Chingiz Khan, and 
to whom appertained the charge of the great ynmt ; and as, according to the 
ordinances and usages of the Mughals, the dwelling-place of the father belongs 
to the youngest son, therefore the sovereignty belongs to Mangu.” The others 
present acquiesced ; and, the right of Mangu having been determined, Batu 
Khan despatched envoys to the KhStuns and sons of tJktae, and to Siur 
Kultibi-Bigi, .\iBngu’s mother, and the other gliah-zadahs and great Amirs 
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and ’Ajam, would be impossible. It will be advisable 


of the Dast-i-Rast, and Dast-i-Chap [i.e. who, in the assemblies of the 
Chingiz Kh an, and his son, -tjktae, used to sit on the right and left, and who 
belonged to the Hazan-ih’s of the right and left wings. See note at page 1093], 
saying, that “ by the Shah-zadahs who, with their eyes, had seen the Chingiz 
Khan, and who, with their ears, had heard his laws and ordinances, the Shah- 
zadahs present in this it was deemed advisable, on the part of the ulus, 

the army, and the people generally, to raise Mangu to the sovereignty. ” 

Having thus selected Mangu, Batu Kh an directed his brothers tJrdah, 
Shaiban, and Barkae, or Barkah, as he is also called, the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Rast, the whole family of Juji, Kara Hulaku, and others of the sons 
of Chaghatae. and the Shah-zadahs of the Kara Bilad [.sltj to prepare 
a great banquet in honour of the occasion, and to seat Mangu on the 
throne, hut Mangu made some hesitation [for form’s sake, probably ?]i when 
his brother, Mukae, or Mfika Aghul, got up, and said: “ Plave we not all 
stipulated and signed our hands that we would not act contrary to the com- 
mand of the Sa-in Eihan. Batu, how therefore can Mangu hesitate to accede 
to his commands, and neglect to give ear to his words ? ” All present ap- 
plauded this speech of Mukae’s, and Mangu therefore signified his willingness. 
Then, as was customary, Batfi Kh an arose, seated Mangu on the throne, and 
saluted him as Ka’an, and all present, following his example, did the same. 
Batii then held the goblet to him, and, followed by the others, bent the knee 
to him nine times, opened his girdle, doffed his cap, and acknowledged his 
fealty to him. 

It was then detennined that a great kurlUae should be summoned to meet at 
Kalur-an to confirm this decision ; and, accordingly, all those who attended 
this one departed for their own yurats, and the accession of Mangu became 
noised abroad in all parts. Batu then directed his brothers, Barkae and Bu[ca 
Timur — the Fanakati says Urdah and Shaiban also went — to accompany 
Mangu, with a large army, to the Margdh of Kalur-an [referring to the nrdft 
of the Chin giz Khan], and, in the presence of the Shah-zadahs. to seat him on 
the throne there likewise. Mangu’s mother used all her influence, which was 
very great, to induce the adverse party to atiend ; and most of the Shah- 
zadahs and others signified their approval of the choice of Mangu, ail save a 
number of the sons of Uktae and Kyuk, and Yassu-Munga, K^m Agiiul, and 
Buri, sons of Ciagiatae, who were using all sorts of stratagems to pre\ eiic the 
installation of Mangu, and our author was wrong in supposing that only the sons 
of Chagbatae ^ere plotting against him. They despatched an envoy to Buiu 
Khan, notifying their dissent from the succession of Mangu, and stated 111.-11 it 
had been previously determined that the sovereignty should continue in Uktae's 
family, and demanded why, such being the case, he had set up another. Batu 
replied that he had done so by virtue of his position as head of the tribes and 
family, and because he and others deemed Mangu best fitted to rule a vast 
empire ; and that no one else among them was capable of ruling it— a n oik 
which could not be entrusted to boys. He exhorted them to think better of 
the matter. ■ 

In this discussion the time prescribed by Batu for the installation of Mangu 
on the throne in Kalur-an passed } and the next year £647 n,] came round, 
and still the affairs of the empire remained without order or splendour. All 
the efforts of Mangu and his mother to propitiate and persuade the hostile 
party were of no avail : the more she and othem endeavoured to do so, the 
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that we should raise to the sovereignty Mangu Khan. 


more obdurate the others became. This year coining to a close also, Mangu, 
in accord with Batu’s brothers, sent envoys to all his kinsmen, requesting them 
to assemble in Kalur-an ; and despatched Shalamun. the Bitik-chi— a writer, 
or secretary, from the Turkish ekj—to Ughiil Kutmish, the chief Khatfm 
of Kyuk Kjban, and her sons, Na^u and Khwajah, and another Bitik-chi to 
Yassu-Mangu [also written Manga], saying: '‘Most of the members of the 
urdii of the Qiingiz EJian have here assembled, and the }}unltde is entirely 
delayed, through your non-attendance, for a long time. If you are of one mind, 
and desire to see the affairs of the empire disposed of, amicably and in accord, 
attend ; but, understand, that nothing will be left in abeyance for you any 
longer.” They saw there was no help hut to appear, and therefore Nahh 
Aghiil set out, and the Nu-yfn, ICadak, and several other Amirs of Kyuk 
Khan, and Yassu Mangu, and Burt, sons of Chaghatae Khan, proceeded from 
their urdus, and went to the presence of Shiramun. grandson of Uktae, and 
all these Shah-zadahs met together at an appointed place. Afterwards, 
Khwajali, son of Kyuk, joined them ; and, under the supposition that the 
knrilide would not, and could not, be held without them, they proceeded very 
leisurely. It so happened, however, that Barka Klian had previously written 
to his brother, Batu, saying, that it was now two years since the sons of 
tiktae, Kyuk, and Chaghatae, had been summoned to attend, and they would 
not, and were constantly occupied in their ambitious and seditious designs. 
In reply, Batu gave orders, saying : “ Place ye Mangu on the throne, and, if 
they or either of them do anything contrary to the yasd of the Chingiz Khan, 
let their heads pay the forfeit.” 

On receipt of this command, Barka and his brother assembled together all 
the Sljah-zadahs then present in the urdn of Kalhr-an, and the great Amirs, 
among whom was Amir Har^asltun, or Har^casfin, and of the Shah-zadahs of 
the Dast-i-Rast, l[fara Hula’u [or Hulaku ; the name is written both ways, 
and both are correct], son of Ghaj^atae j of 0 kt 5 e’s sons, Ibadan, and 
his grandsons, Mungard and others ; and the brothers of Mangu, ^iubila, 
or ][^ubilae, Hulaku, Muka, and IrtuV BfiVa. Of the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Chap, the sons of Jujf Kasar, Nako [?], and Yasu Munga j Iljidae or 
Ileliikdae, son of Kajtun, and Majar, son of the Nu-yin, (Jlji, the sons of 
Mankuti, and a few others of the family of lesser note. 

Having chosen a propitious hour, approved by the augurs, they met together, 
confirmed the decision of the Al^a, Batu Kh an, and placed Mangu !l^a’an upon 
the throne with the usual ceremonials. One of the most auspicious signs of 
the glory of his reign, according to the pro-Mug^al Historians, was, that for 
several days previously, the atmosphere of those parts became so overcast that 
the face of the sun was completely hidden, and incessant rain fell ; but it so 
happened that, at the very moment chosen by the astrologers for Mangu’s 
seating himself on the throne, the world-enlightening luminary burst forth from 
his veil of clouds, and filled the universe with his effulgent brightness. All 
present in that great assembly, g^ah-zEdahs, Amirs, and people, thereupon 
arose, doffed their caps, unloosed their girdles and cast them over their shoul- 
ders, and bent the knee nine times, I cannot here enter into farther details, 
which are highly interesting: space forbids. It took place at the ancient 
yurat, within the limits of ^Cara-lg^uram, the urdu of Kalur-an, in the year of 
the Hog, in the month of^t-Kadah — the eleventh month — of the year 648 H., 
or February, 1251 .'t.D, 
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son of Tull, the youngest of the Chingiz Khan’s sons, who 
was removed from the world in the day-time of youth, and 
never enjoyed dominion ; and, whereas, I, Batu, shall place 
him on the throne, in reality I shall be the sovereign.” 
Ail ratified this opinion.® 

When they were about to place Mangii Khan on the 
throne, Barka, the Musalman, said: ^‘The empire of the 
infidels hath departed, and the dominion of every pagan 
monarch who ascends the throne of so\rereignty will not 
endure. If ye desire that the rule of Mangu shall con- 
tinue, and be prolonged, let him pronounce the [Musal- 
man] confession of faith, in order that his name may be 
inscribed in the register of the Islamis, and then let him 
ascend the throne.” This was concurred in, and Mangu 
repeated the confession of faith.® Then Barka, taking him 

In 649 H., Mangu Ka’au lost his mother, Siur-]^ukibi Big!, by some written 
Siur-l^ulciti Big! — being, I believe, a mistake of s for which often occurs 
in MS. She was a Christian, but favoured the Musalmans, and was exceed- 
ingly liberal towards them. She gave looo idlisA of gold for the purpose of 
erecting a klianljiah or monastery over the tomb of the Shaikh. Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhfirzt, at Bukhara, and ordered villages to be purchased wherewith 
she endowed it. 

* Previous to Mangu’s having been raised to the throne of sovereignty, and 
during the four years his confirm.ation remained in abeyance, some events of 
importance happened in the countries, and to several persons, mentioned by our 
author. 

In the year 643 H. Malik Rukn-ud-Dfn, Abu-Bikr, the Kurat, repeatedly 
mentioned by our author, the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad [who is considered the first of the Kurat dynasty], died at Khae- 
sar of Ghur. a notice of whom will be found farther on. 

On the 23rd of Muharram, 644 H., Sultan ’ Ala-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah, died, 
or, rather, was put to death, in prison at Dihlf, and was succeeded by his 
uncle, Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who, soon after, at the advice of his 
j^ajib, Ghiyas-ud-Din. Balban [subsequently raised to the office of Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with the title of Ulugh Khan], advanced towards the Indus 
to expel the Mugkals from the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, where they had estab- 
lished themselves after the unsuccessful attempt upon Uehshah mentioned at 

page 1154. 

In 645 H,, the Amir, Argiiun A^a, having obtained the government of I-ran- 
Zamin, entered upon his office. He had obtained it, by Kyuk Khan’s com- 
mand after the I-ghur Nu-yin, Kurkuz, had been put to death. Some say 
that Tura-Kinah iOjatun, Kyuk’s mother, had removed Kurkuz, and appointed 
Arghun Aka, before Kyuk succeeded to the sovereignty, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, in note page 1 149. 

s If so, how is it that other Musalman writers do not say so? I fear “ the 
wish ” of our author “ was parent to the thought.” 

Barka Shan had already become a Mu^man, because, at the great feast 
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by the arm, seated him on the throne ; and all the Mughal 
rulers paid homage unto him, with the exception of the 
tribe and dependents and sons of Chaghatae, who began 
to act in a contumacious manner, and showed a rebellious 
spirit. They were desirous of acting in a perfidious 
manner, and of failing unexpectedly upon the camp of 
Mangfi Khan, to capture him, and put him to death. 

They [the sons of Qiaghatae] despatched confidential 
persons to the presence of Mangu Khan, saying : “ When 
thou ascendest the throne we propose to come to thy 
presence for the purpose of tendering our congratulations 
and obsennng the custom of felicitation.” With this pre- 
tence they issued forth from their place of abode, with a 
host of horsemen well organized and armed ; and their 
determination was to make a night attack upon Mangu 
Khan, slay him and Batu also, and overcome their ad- 
herents, and seize upon the sovereignty : “ man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” It was the decree of Heaven 
that a camel- man, from the camp of Batu and Mangu 
Khan, who had lost his camel, set out towards the open 
country in search of it, and was roaming about in every 
direction, when, suddenly, he fell among the army of the 
sons of Chaghatae. On becoming aware of the circum- 
stances of this army, to every one who inquired of him to 
whose following or retinue he belonged — as the appear- 
ance and dialect of the camel-men of the army of Cha- 
ghatae’s sons was the same as his own — he made himself 
out to be a camel-man of one of their Amirs, until night 
came, when, seizing the opportunity, the camel-man got 
away from among the forces of the sons of Chaghatae^ 
and returned to the camp of Batu and Mangu Khan, and 
made them acquainted with the matter,"* 

held on this occasion, sheep were allowed to be killed for him, according to 
the prescribed Musalman usage, which was contrary to that of the Mughals. 
:^adrin Agitul, and his brother’s son, Malik Aghul, and IKara-flula’u, ten- 
dered to the ¥a’5n their congratulations according to the custom of the 
Mitghals. 

* While Mangu l^a’an, and the Shah-zadahs. or Princes, were engaged in 
these fe.stivities just referred to, and the Badghali was expecting the arrival of 
the other ghah-zadahs, who had delayed by the way instead of attending the 
kiinliae, as already stated, when no living soul expected that hostility, much 
less treadiery, would break out in the family of the Cliingiz JQjan, and at a 
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When that information reached the hearing of Maiigu 

time when all was jubilee, and there T,vas no suspicion of such treachery, and 
no precaution taken, Shiramun, grandson of tJktae, and son of Koghue, Nal^ii 
or Nakue, son of Kyuk, and Kunuku, son of Karaghar, son of Oktae, com- 
bined together, and arrived near unto the urdu of Mangu :^a’an. Along with 
them were a great number of carts full of arms, and in their hearts they 
meditated treachery and perfidy towards Mangu. It so happened, however, 
that a kos^-cht — that is to say, a camel-man, whose name was Kas^ak, 
a IKankuli, in the immediate service of the Kia’an — had lost one of his 
camels. In search of this animal he was wandering about the open coun- 
try, when, suddenly, he found himself in the midst of an army, and saw a 
countless number of carts. As he proceeded onwards, pretending to take no 
notice, he came upon a boy seated before a broken cart. The boy, thinking 
he was one of the followers of the force, asked him to aid him in mending 'it. 
KasJiak dismounted from his horse for the purpose, when, to his great asto- 
nishment, instead of drinkables and other necessaries for a banquet, he found 
implements of war and arms concealed in the cart, under other things. He 
inquired of the boy : “ What are these ? ” He replied t “ Only arms, such, as 
are contained in all the other carts and, on further inquiry, Ka§liak disco- 
vered that this force consisted of the follower-s of Shiramun, Na 1 :ue, and others, 
who were proceeding towards the ]^a’an’s urdu to offer their congratulations, 
and to hold a banquet. Being aware that banquets were not furnished from 
carts full of arms, nor congratulations offered, he, after helping to mend the 
cart, aird obtaining other information, got out of the camp of gljiramun and 
the other Shah-zadahs. and performed a three days’ journey in one. Without 
waiting to ask permission, he ra.shed into the presence of Mangu IKa’an, and 
before all those there as.sembled cried out: “Here are ye all occupied in 
amusement and mirth, while foes have arisen against ye, and are close at 
hand ! ” and he related what he had beheld and heard. Mangu would not 
believe it 5 and the Shah-zadahs and Amirs present thought Kaghak must be 
exaggerating; nevertheless, the Nu-yin, Mungusar, or Mungusar, the prin- 
cipal of Mangu’s Nu-yfns, was despatched, with 2000 or 3000 horse, to gain 
information. When the next morning broke, Mungusar pushed on, at the 
head of 500 chosen horse, nearer to the position where the camp of the rebels 
was situated, and while he was reconnoitring a large body of horsemen were 
observed approaching. It was Shiramun and his party, issuing from their 
camp. Mungusar was soon joined by the gh ah-zadah. Muka, and the Gurgan, 
Joi^al, the Karayit, and an additional force despatched by Mangu to his sup- 
port, and they completely surrounded ghiramun, Na^cu, and il^unuku* 

The Fanakati says Mangu, on becoming aware of this, despatched the Nu- 
yin, Mungusar, with 30C>o men, to meet them, and that he met ghiramun at 
the head of 500 horse, despatched by the conspirators in advance. 

The Nu-yin said to him : “ They say ye are coming with evil designs in your 
hearts. If this is not true, pass on without fear or hesitation to the presence ; 
otherwise I am directed to arrest thee and take thee prisoner thither.” Shira- 
mun denied all evil intentions, and asserted were all only atter.ded by 

their usual retinues. As the others arrivfed, they and their followers were dis- 
armed, as the party of Shiramun had been already, and the Princes and their 
Amirs were divided into nines — the number venerated by the Mugjials — and, 
in that manner were allowed to enter the audience-tent or khargah ; and, soon 
after, the Amirs with them were admitted to make their obeisance':. An 
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Khan, after taking ample care and caution, he caused the 


entertainment was given, which lasted three days, and nothing whatever was 
said to them, nor was a question asked. 

On the fourth day, however, command was given that all the followers of 
the disaffected Princes and their partisans should depart each to their own 
ynrats, under pain of death if they should be found to remain after that order. 
A body of troops was detailed to guard the disaffected Princes and Amirs, and 
Mangu, in concert with his chief Nu-ytns, Amirs, and Ministers, on the sixth 
day, proceeded to inquire into their conduct. The Ata-Bak of Prince Shira- 
mun was closely questioned about the plot. He at first denied all knowledge 
of it ; but, on being bastinadoed, he confessed, and immediately stabbed him- 
self ; and Shiramun also confessed. The seven Nu-yins directed to try the 
Princes declared them guilty, and, moreover, the conspirators themselves now 
confessed their plot. Mangu is said to have been inclined to pardon them, 
but this his Nu-yins and Amirs strongly opposed. He therefore directed that 
they should all be imprisoned until he had time to consider what should be 
done with them. After a few days, Mangu again summoned his Counsellors, 
and asked their advice upon the matter. Some said one thing, some another-, 
but in such wise as not to satisfy the IKa’an. Then his Wazfr, Mahmud, Yal- 
waj, related the anecdote respecting Aristotle’s reply to Alexander, about root- 
ing up all the old trees in the garden, and replacing them with young scions, 
which story has done duty in scores of instances, and is applied by Firishtah, 
the Dakhani Historian, to the Turk chiefs in the Panjab in the reign of Ghiya.s. 
ud-Din, Balkan — the Ulugh ElMn of this History, the father-in-law of Na?ir- 
ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and his successor on the throne of Dihli. 

After hearing the anecdote, Mangu i?!a’an understood the necessity there 
was for completely crushing this faction, and he gave command for them to be 
put to death. 

As some of the conspirators had not yet been brought to justice, such as 
UghM ¥;uirai§h. the chief Khatun of Kyuk Khan, and JQjwajah Aghul, her 
son, Mangu Ka’an was not yet safe from their designs, and he therefore 
despatched troops to compel the disaffected to submit. One army, said to 
have contained ten (omans, probably two, was despatched to the Ulugh Tab and 
to Tulhae and jji which lie between Bi§h-Baligh and l^ara-Kwam, with 
orders to join the Nu-yin Alghu, who was in the district of l^aiali^, and 
to advance as far as the border of Utrar, and act in concert, and the Nu-yin, 
Bu^a, with two tomans, was despatched to Kirhir or ICirahir and Kum-Kum- 
jiul. The Chinese .say that, in the year 1250 A.l>. [commencing on the 4th of 
April, 64S-H.], in the year of his accession to the throne, and “ about the same 
time,” as he put down the rebellion, “Mengko ordered Holitay, one ofhis 
generals, to enter Tibbat, and to put to death all who refused to submit to the 
Mughals” [to himself?]. Tlie Bitik-ellij Shalaroun. was despatched to sum- 
mon L^gJiul ^iluimisli Kiatun, and her son, Khwajah. He projwsed to put 
the envoy to death, but one of his Khatuns persuaded him against committing 
such an act, and advised his presenting himself, without delay, in the presence 
of the !^a’an. Oghul IjHuimigh Sjatun refused to obey the command of 
Mangu, and abused and upbraided him before his envoy. Mangu was much 
enraged when he heard of it, and commanded that she should be brought, with 
hands bound, to his mother’s My///? to be tried. 

In due time Cgiul l^ul'migh. the jOiatiin of Kyuk, and ]^ada[caj, the Khatun 
of Kochuc, .son of Uktae, the mother of SJiiramun, and Tuhaghi, the Khatun 
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forces to be got ready, and moved out to meet and engage 

of Yassu-Munga, two sons of the Nu-yfn, ll ch fkdae, and the Christian, ^ada^, 
the chief minister of Kyuk Hian, among others, were brought in, tried, and 
their guilt established. Shiramun’s mother and other Eh atuns were sent to 
the Urdu of Siiir l^u^ibi Bfgi, Mangu’s mother, to be dealt with ; and they were 
rolled up in felts, and drowned. The Shah-zadahs. Nu-ytns, and Amirs, were 
beaten on their mouths with stones until they died. That they “were choked 
by having earth or stones forced into their mouths,” as we are informed in the 
“ Mongols Proper.,^’ is merely a wrong translation from some “muddy stream ” 
Persian author [or an incorrect translation from the foreign rendering of the 
Persian], in which or jO has been mistaken for 

Burl, and some others, were sent to the presence of Batu i^In to Lc dealt 
with, and, their crime having been proved, they too were put to death. I'he 
Nu-yin, ilsjiikdae, the destroyer of Hirat, and slayer of its inhabitants, was 
likewise seized at Badghais, and subsequently put to death. 

No less than seventy-seven or seventy-eight members altogether of the 
family of the Ghingiz Sian, Nu-yins, and Amirs, perished on this occasion ; 
and, in consequence of these executions, enmity arose among its memViers, 
which was never afterwards extinguished. 

Rubruquis, who reached Mangu’s urdu in Januaiy, 1254 A.D. — the last 
month of 651 H. — and was present during these executions, says that three 
hundred lords, besides ladies, perished. He describes Mangu 3 K!a’an as being 
of middle stature, flat -nosed, and about forty-five years old. “He sat on a 
bed [couch], and was clad with a robe of spotted fur, which shined like .seal- 
skin, His wife [one of his wives], n^ho was a little pretty woman, sat by him ; 
and, on another couch near, .sat one of his daughters [by his chief Khatun], 
named ghirin, grown up, but exceedingly hard favoured, and several little 
children j for that being her [Shfrin’s] mother’s urdit (a Christian lady whom 
the was very fond of), she was mistress of it- On the 14th of January, 
the Khan’s chief wife Kotola Katen [the name of the Khan’s chief wife was 
l^ankae Kbatun — attended the Christian chapel with her children.” 

Mangu having now put down all sedition, the natural goodness of his heart 
disposed him to show kindness to his remaining kinsmen. He directed that 
Shiramun. Na^u, and the Nu-yin, should accompany his brother, 

l^iibilae Khan, into Khita, and Siwajah Agiul, son of Kyuk Ehan, received 
an appanage in the territory of Salingah, or Salin^e, “ which is near unto 
Jg^ara-^^uram and, in the same manner, he assigned appanages to others of 
his kinsmen, wherein they might pass their days in affluence. 

The loyal Shah-zadahs were now also dismissed to their different urdiisy and 
also Batu Khan’s brothers, Barkae, and Bullae Timur, who had rendered such 
good service, and ha 4 the longest distance to go. They were dismissed with 
rich presents, and bore along with them befitting offerings for the A^a, Batu, 
the §a-in Khan. The sons of Kutan, Ig^adSn [^i:adghan?] Aghul, and Malik 
Agh,ul, were also rewarded, and allowed to depart to their stations ; and on 
Kara-PIulaku, son of Mitukae, son of Chagfaatae. his father’s appanage, which 
his uncle, Yassu-Munga, had usurped, was conferred; but when he reached 
Alae—v/^1— death overtook him. 

Kashak, the tosh-elii, or camel-man, was rewarded, raised to high rank, 
and made a Tarklian. The administration of the revenue affairs of the eastern 
part of the empire was conferred upon the §ahib, Mahmud, Yalwaj, who had, 
of old, done such good service, and who had reached Mangu’s urdii previous 
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the army of the sons of Ch a gh atae. and repel them. 
Before they could reach the camp of Mangu Khan, he, 
with his own forces, and the troops of Batu, fell upon that 
array, wielded the sword among them, and despatched 
about ten thousand Mughals of rank and renown, 
leaders of armies [!], to hell ; and extirpated ail who be- 
longed to the army or were dependents of Chaghatae’s 
sons ; and set his mind at ease. Mangu Kh an now became 
firmly established in the sovereignty, and ascended the 
throne of Chin and Upper Turkistan, and carried out his 
measures so that not a trace of the tribe of Cha g hatae 
remained upon the face of the earth, with the exception 
of one or two of Chaghatac’s sons who proceeded towards 
Chin, to the presence of the Aitan Khan of Tamghaj," 
Subsequently to that, Mangu Khan despatched forces 

to his Ijeing raised to the throne. Turkistiin and Mawara-un-Jsahr were 
entrusted to his son, Mas’ud Bak ; and the Amir, Arghfin Aka, who, on account 
of the immense distance he had to come, could only rcacli the Court after the 
kunltas, was confirmed in the administration of the revenue, affairs of all the 
countries west of the Jihun, as far as Halab, Arman, and Rum. ’Ali Malik 
was sent with him to make a new assessment in the countries of I-ran-Zamin 
under the sway of the Mughals. Mangu also resumed all grants not conferred 
by the Cliingiz Kh,an, Uktae ICa’an, or Kyuk Khan. This was done because 
the Shah-zadahs had, for their own purposes, during the long interregnum, 
been bestowing fiefs upon their partisans in all directions. Mangu issued wise 
regvilations on this, and many other subjects, for which I have no space here. 
A fresh assessment likewise was made in Khitae, and the only exemptions 
from taxation were'made in favour of such persons as had been also exempt 
during the reigns of the Chingiz Khan and his son, Uktae Ka'an, namely, 
Sayyids, Shaikhs, and ’Ulama, of the Musalmans, the priests, monks, and 
ascetics, of the Christians, the chief Tuinan of the Idol-worshippers, and such 
persons as, by reason of infirmity, sickness, or old age, were unable to work ; 
and all outstanding claims for cesses were likewise remitted. 

I must, however, briefly mention one especial good regulation instituted by 
Mangu !Ka’an. A number of scribes were employed at the Court, conversant 
with the Farsi, I-ghuri, 2£h.ita-i, Tibbati, Tingkut, and other languages, so 
that, whenever they might have occasion to write farmans, they might be able 
to do so in the language and character of the particular tribe or people to whom 
%\xd\farman might be addressed. This conti’adicts the statement made, on 
the authority of Klaproth, quoted m. ’Cca Jou7-nal Ho. As. Soc,, vol. v. [new 
series], page 33 . 

It is curious to read o^ Professor'’ TsAaionggo, “ installed by Gengkis ss 
Professor of the Ouigour language and literature” — in the University of Ulugh. 
Vurai -perhaps. 

® The final downfall of the AltSn Khans, the Kin of CInnese authors, could 
not have occurred as eaidy as Okdae’s reign from this statement, which the 
Pro-Mughal writers do not even hint at. 
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to the Kuhistan of the Mulahidahs ; and, during several 
years, the Mtighals overran that territory, pitched their 
camps therein, and took up their quarters in that country. 
The inhabitants of the Kuhistan became thereby reduced 
to misery and wretchedness ; and the Mughals gained 
possession of their fortresses and cities, and demolished 
their strongholds, and the Mulahidahs fell. The account 
of them is as follows. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE MULAHIDAHS— ON THE 
WHOLE OF WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE ! 

The reason for despatching forces into the territory and 
against the fortresses of Mulhidistan was this. At the 
outset of the career and time of Hasan-i-Sabbah ^ — God’s 

* Not intended to be understood otherwise than as a nick or by-name — 
Heretic-land, from Miilhid, heretic, etc. 

? The Printed Text turns this name into — ?abbag3i — which is the 

Arabic for a dyer ! 

It is very amusing to notice the errors made with regard to the name of this 
person, and the plunges made respecting it ; and it is surely time such errors 
should be corrected. The latest notice of this kind occurs in a book 
lately published, by Major R. D. Osborn, of the Bengal S, C., entitled 
“ Islam. Jtnder the Khalifs of Baghdad,^' in which we are told [p. 345] that the 
“ first Grand Master of the Assassins” wms “ Hasan ibn [Le., son of, when, at 
the same time, his father’s name is ’Alt] Saba,” but, afterw'ards, a little farther 
on, he is styled “ Hasan Saba ” only. The author of the above work, how- 
ever, merely follows in the beaten road of others who cannot read the original 
histmies for themselves, and have to depend on translations often incorrect, 
and who call him by such incorrect names — it is merely errbr stereotyped, so 
to say— such as “the old man of the mountain ” for example, another gross 
error. Yet such is tlxe force of habit that there are editors of periodicals and 
reviews who, if they saw an attempt to conect such blunders, would probably 
say, “ in the case of a journal intended for general readers, we are more or less 
forced to adopt the usual conventional spelling, partly because readers like itj 
and partly to secure uniformity,” while others would consider the correction of 
such errors “ %vant of taste, ” and “ very offensive.” 

The first Dd'i, the literal meaning of which is an apostle or missionary, one 
who invites or stimulates others— of the Isma’ilis or Mulahidahs of Alamut 
was ’Ala-ud-Din, Hasan, son of ’A15, son of Muhammad, son of Ja’far, son 
of Husain, son of Muliammad, who claimed descent from Us.§abbah Al- 
Hamairi, mentioned al page 7 of this Translation j but by some he is con- 
sidered to be descended fi'om Isma’il, son of Ja*far-u5-§adih. 

By ’Arab v'riters he was styled the Shaikh-uLTibal — jU' — which some 
one, long ago, probably, translated without recollecting, or without know- 
ing, that Shaikh has other meanings besides “an old or venerable old man,” 
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curse upon him !— who instituted the rules of the Mula- 
hidah sect, and founded the canons of that heresy, he 
restored and strengthened the fortresses of Alamut which 
he purchased, along with the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, which 
was [afterwards became, and was at this time] the capital ® 
of the chief Mulhid [heretic], whom that sect used to 

and that jibal is the plural of jabal, “ a mountain,” and at once jumped at the 
conclusion that his title was the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” more especially 
as his stronghold was on a mountain likewise, and so he has continued to be 
wrongly styled ” The Old Man of the Mountain ” down to the present day. 

The terms Shalkh-ul-Jibal, however, signify, the Patriarch, Prelate, High- 
Priest, etc. , of, or dwelling in, the tract of country south of the Caspian, called 
Jibal, the Mountains of Dilara in the Masalik wa Mamalik, and also 
Kohisian, consisting of a belt of mountains running along the frontiers of 
Gilan, Mazandaran, and 'Irak-i-’Ajam— ancient Parthia. It was from thi-s 
tract known as “the Jibal,” that 9 asan-i-§abbal.), the first Shaikh of the 
eastern Isma’ilis or Mulal^idahs, received the name, because, in this tract, he 
began his mission. 

There is a Jibal of Shur also, mentioned at pages 335 and 338, but that is a 
mere local name, while “ the Jibal” referred to is well known, and is called by 
hat name. 

8 Thus stated in the text, but Alamut was the capital of the Mulai^idahs, 
during the greater part of their rule, and hence they are sometimes styled 
Alamutls. 

A pretty jumble has been made, too, of the name of this well-known place, 
in every copy of the text collated — but some other works are almost as bad — 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the copyists. What European writers 
nrake of it I shall presently show. Only one copy of the text has anything 
approaching the correct name, but the various modes of writing cannot all be 
rendered by Persian types. Some have^.Jl— ^ — and >J The Cal- 
cutta “Ofificial Text” — which is very defective 'at this particular part — has 
in the page and ^ in a note j and whbiever this name occurs it is 
vitiated in the way above mentioned. 

Von Hammer styles it Larasir, which is not v^ry far wide of the mark j but, 
when he styles Gird-koh by the impossible name of Kirdkuh, it is not to be 
wondered at that the other is not correct. D'Ohsson, to judge from the “ Mon- 
els I'roper,'* appears to call it Lamsher and Lamhessar ; Quatremere alone is 
correct. This place is called Lambah*Sar— M — which may be written 
in one word— Lanbah signifies anything round or circular, such 
as an apple, an orange, or the like, and Sar means, summit, top, head, 
etc. It is the name of a mountain in the territory of Mazandaran, near 
Gird-Koh, which signifies the Round or Circular Hill or Mountain, also in 
Mazandaran ; and on each of these mountains the Mulal?idahs had erected a 
strong fortress. The latter place, which will be again referred to, lies a short 
distance from Damghan. but neither place is to be found in the large map of 
Persia lately published by the India Office, nor were they, apparently, knoum 
to the most recent travellers in that part of the Persian empire ; and I beg to 
suggest that some of those who may ti-avel that way in future should pay both 
Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh a visit, both sites being well known in those parts. 
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style “The Maulana” — God curse them alH — from the 
Dialarais for a large sum of money. 

Having brought there a pregnant female slave of his 
own, he represented to people, saying : " She is pregnant 
by Mustansir, the Misri, [the Isma’Ili Khalifah of Egypt], 
and, flying from enemies, I have brought her to this place, 
for, from the lineage of this burden [which she bears] will 
spring the I mam-i- Akhi r-i-Zaman and Mahdi-i-Awan," ® 
accompanied with vain and impotent words, the like of 
which no sensible person would allow to pass in his imagi- 
nation, or enter his heart. God curse him ! 

After he purchased those fortresses, he repaired the 
fortress of Alamut, and expended incalculable wealth in 
the restoration of, and providing that stronghold with 
stores and provisions. It is situated on a mountain in the 
vicinity of the city of Kazwin. The inhabitants of that 
city are all orthodox Sunnis, of pure faith, and unsullied 
belief ; and, through the Batiniah and Mulahidah heresy, 
continual fighting and contention used to go on between 
them [and those heretics]. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated that all the people 
and inhabitants of the city of Kazwin had entire sets of 
arms ready, and implements of warfare in preparation, to 
such degree, that all the bazar people were, used to come 
completely armed to their shops ; and conflicts used to 
take place daily between the Kazwtnis and the Mulahidahs 
of Alamut, up to the period when the outbreak of the 
Chingiz Khan took place, and the domination of the 
Mughals over Trak and the Jibal. Kazi Shams-ud-Din. 
the Kazwinf, who was a sincere Imam and truly learned 
man, upon several occasions, travelled from Kazwin 
towards Khita. and suffered the distress of separation from 
country and home, until this time, during the sovereignty 
of Mangu Khan, when he again set out, and proceeded to 
his presence. In such manner as was feasible he en- 
deavoured to obtain aid, and gave an account of the 

® The Director or Guide, the last of the twelve Imams, Mu^iammad-i-Abu-I 
Igiasim, the son of Ilasan-al-Askarj, the eleventh of the Imams, born in 255 ii, , 
whom the Shi’ahs believe to be still alive, and whose manifestation, according 
to the ICur’an, is one of the signs of the Judgment Day. 
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wickedness of the Mulahidah and their sedition in the 
Muhammadan states.’^ 

1 In the year 654 H., but Hafig Abru, and some others, say in 653 H., 
’ Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, the seventh Da'i 
or Apostle, or Missionary, of the Mulahidahs, died at the end of the month 
of Shawwal. He was the only son of the Nan Musalman [referred to in note ■*, 
page 265 — nau, in the Persian of the East, signifies “ new,” “fresh,” etc., but 
Von Hammer’s “ Nev ” is very nau indeed], and, when he grew up, his brain, 
it is said, was affected, and he refused, in consequence, to attend to any 
instructions brought by his own envoys from the Mu g hal sovereigns, so the 
Pro-Mughal writers say ; but the correct reason was that he thought himself 
strong enough to preserve his independence, but he was mistaken. In his 
reign, the Muhtaghim [Preceptor], Nasir-ud-Din, who held the chief authority 
over the ^Cuhistan, which tract of country has been repeatedly mentioned beforb, 
seized the Khwajah. Na|ir-ud.Dfn, the Tusi — the celebrated Sufi poet — and 
compelled him to proceed along with him to the presence of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Muliammad ; and the Khwajah continued with him, in his stronghold of Mai- 
mun [dujz], until the arrival of Hulaku in I-ran-Zamin, There he composed 
his celebrated work, the AMllak-i-Na§iri, which, the Raugat-us-§afa says, was 
dedicated to the Mubtagliim Na§ir-ud-Din, who nevertheless threw him into 
prison, at the instigation of the traitor Wazfr of the Khalifah. mentioned far- 
ther on. There are other versions of this, however, and the Kliwajah is 
said to have gone thither of his own free will and accord, and to satisfy his 
feelings of revenge, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

After Mangu ^a’an had determined upon sending forces into I-ran-Zamin, 
to guard the Muglial conquests therein, he despatched the Nu-yfn, Tanju 
[^h It is sometimes written — ^l>ut incorrectly so] thither. Soon after hi.s 

arrival there he became so much grieved — disinterested creature !— -at the con- 
duct of the Isma’ili heretics, and the Kl^alifah of Baghdad, towards the people 
generally, that he despatched an agent to the presence of the to com- 

plain of them both. How hisfoiy repeats itself I We might read Bulgaria for 
I -ran, and the ’Usmanli Sultan for the ’Abbasi Hialtfah. 

At this juncture, likewise, the great Eia?!, Shams-ud-Din. from I-ran-Zamin, 
presented himself in Mangu Ka’an’s and was graciously received. As 

the owt of terror of the Isma’ilfs, was in the habit of wearing mail under 
his clothes, one day Mangu ICa’an, having observed it, asked him the reason 
of such an unusual dress for an ecclesiastic. He replied : “ It is now several 
years since I, oxit of fear of the Isma’ili Fida-i_s, who like unto ’Azra-il— the 
Angel of Death— however much a person may guard himself, still contrive to 
reach and destroy him, began to wear this mail as a protection.” Von Ham- 
mer makes a muddle of this matter also, and says that “the judge of Kaswin, 
who was at the Khan’s court, in armour to the audience, fearing the 
daggers of the assassins,” as though they were there. The Habib-us-Siyar 
says the Ka?i, through fear of the Isma’ilx’s daggers, used to wander about 
the country in the scales of his armour, like a shell-fish in its shell, and by his 
importunities at last impelled Mangu to send a numerous army into I-ran- 
Zamin. The author of the ^'Mongols Proper” however, who appears to have 
taken the storj' from D’Ohsson, puts a piece upon it, and states, that such was the 
terror of the ^^/edavies,” that ** the cAieJ oncers and more prominent men 0/ Us 
[Western Asia’s] various courts ” wore coats of mail under their clothes as a 
lu'ecaution, ’ etc. I 
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They [the trustworthy persons] also related in this wise, 

To return to Mangu and the Ra?f. He related to the Ra’an—or manufac- 
txired for him' — such atrocities on the part of the heretics — as might be expected 
from one so orthodox as himself—that Mangu was amazed ; and he resolved in 
his mind that he would utterly destJ'oy that sect. Having observed indications 
of capacity and fitness for sovereignty on the brow of his brother, Hulakfi, he 
determined to nominate him to carry out his intention, and at the same time 
to take possession of, and secure, the territories to the west of I-ran-Zarain — 
the real object in view, of course — ^namely, Sham. Rum,' and Arman. Hulaku 
having been nominated, he was informed that the forces along with the Nu- 
yin, Tanju, and those lately under Jurmaghun, which had been previously 
despatched into I-ian Zamln, all appertained to him ; and likewise, in the 
same way, those which had been sent into Hindustan, under the Bahadur, 
Ta-ir, after his death, came under the command of the Tattar Nu-yin, Salt. 
Salr, according to the Pro-Mughal writers, had subdued the coimtiy of 
Kashmir, and several thousand Kashmiri captives had been sent by him to 
the Ra’an’s urdii. There is still a Salt ki Sarae on the route from Rawal 
Pindi to KhSupur. an ©Id place, and formerly of some importance. See page 
844, where Sail is mentioned, and page 1135 for Ta-ir’s death. 

Vast preparations were in.ade for Hulaku’s movement, and, besides the 
armies already in the countries of I-ran-Zamin, Mangu commanded that, out of 
all the forces of the Qiingiz Sian, that is, the various hazdraks already men- 
tioned at page 1093, ivhich he had assigned to and divided among his brothers, 
his sons, and brothers’ sons, out of every ten persons two should be selected 
[they had vastly increased, too, since the time of the Ghingiz Khan] and sent 
to serve under Hulaku. The numbers are variously mentioned at from 
120,000 to iSOjOOO horse. Besides these, a thousand families of Kh ita-i 
MaTijanil<:-elii.s [catapult workers], Naft-Andaz [naphtha-throwers], and 
Giarkh.- Andaz [shooters of fiery arrows worked by a wheel] were to accom- 
pany him, and they brought along with them such a vast amount of missiles 
and stores appertaining to their peculiar branch of the forces as cannot be 
enumerated. They had with them also Charlchf Kamiins [wheeled arba- 
lists], worked by a wheel in such wise that one bow-string would pull three 
bows, each of which would discharge an arrow of three or four ells in length. 
These arrows or bolts, from the notch for the bow-string to near the head, were 
covered with feathers of the vulture and eagle, and the bolts were short and 
strong. These machines would also throw naphtha. The bolts [«V~>s] of 
the catapults were made of ashy very tough and strong, and covered with the 
hides of horses and bullocks [to prevent their being burnt], like as a dagger in its 
sheath ; and each catapult was so constructed as to be capable of being sepa- 
rated into five or seven parts, and easily put together again. These catapults 
and mangonels were brought from ghtita-e on carts into Turkistan, under the 
direction of skilful engineers and meclxanists, but there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that they had any knowledge of gunpowder, but quite the con- 
trary. ' 

As soon as the expedition had been determined on, agents were despatched 
in order that wheresoever the passage of the great host should be, from Kara- 
Ruram to the Amuiah, all the available pasture-lands and grazing tracts should 
be laid under embargo [the word used is kuruk, the same that is used with 
reference to the site of the subterranean chamber in which the Chingiz Khan 
was buried, but signifies enclosed as well as prohibited. The word is quite 
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that, in the presence of Mangu Khan, the Kazi, according 


common in our district Law Courts in India] for the use of the forces. Strong 
bridges were also constructed over the different rivers by the way to enable 
the great host to cross with ease and facility. Throughout the whole empire 
[east of the Sihun probably] orders were sent so that, for the use of the army, 
at the ratio of a tagkdr [an earthen vessel of capacity ; also a saddle-bag for 
holding corn or meal, which is probably meant here, and, of course, filled. 
Some authors state that a ta^Jtar is equivalent to loo manns of Tabriz, others 
to lo manns of Tabriz, equal to one khamtdr\ of meal, and a Mig [a skin or 
leather bottle of liquor — htmis} for each man, should be collected. 

The Nu-yin, Tanju, and his army, together with the troops which had pre- 
viously been sent into I-ran-Zamin under Jurmaghfin. now received orders to 
move towards the frontiers of Rum. 

All things being prepared, and the different Shah-zadahs and Nu-yins, and 
the Hazii rails, and Sadhahs [leaders of thousands, and hundreds], having been 
nominated, the Nu-yin, Riaibu^a, the Naeman, was sent at the head of 
12,000 horse, as the advance or van of Hulaku’.s forces, in Jamadi-uI-Akhir. 
650 H. Kaibvika- “Kituhuka” is not correct— crossed the Amuiah in the 
beginning of Mu]?arram, 651 H. [early in March, 1253 A.D.], entered Kfiurasan, 
which he reached in Rabx’-ul-Awwal, and occupied himself in the reduction of 
the ■Ruhistan. 

His first attempt, with 5000 horse and 5000 foot [Tajzik levies from the 
conquered states], was against the strong fortress of Gird-Koh, already referred 
to, but he found it a much more difficult matter than he expected. He sur- 
rounded it with a wall, furnished with a ditch inside, towards the fortress, and 
raised another wall, with a ditch outside, and between these two walls placed 
his forces, more like one besieged than a besieger, to guard his fore? from the 
sallies of the Fida-is. All bis efforts were useless, so he left a force there 
under Burf, to watch that fortress, and moved himself towards Mihrin-dujz — 
another stronghold of the sect. He invested that likewise, placed catapults; in 
position against it, left several Amirs with troops to carry on the siege, and 
proceeded himself, with the rest of his forces, which, no doubt, had been 
greatly increased in point of numbers by the levies and contingents of those 
places in RJiurasan under the Mughal yoke, against the fort of Shah-dujz, 
which he reached on the Sth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, and slew a number of 
people outside, and then made towards the districts of Taram and Rud-bar, 
between Gflan and Razwln. He then appeared with his forces before the 
fortresses of Man§uriah and Alah-Bashtn, and for eighteen days tried his 
utmost to take them, but all his efforts were of no effect. He then faced about 
and moved into the Ruhistan again, drove off the flocks and herds of the 
people of Tun, Turshiz, and Zar-Koh, slaughtered a vast ixumber of people, 
and carried away a great number of captives. On the roth of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir, he gained possession of Tun and Turg^fz, these being the first places 
that fell into his hands. On the 1st of Sha’ban he took Mihrin-dujz, and, on 
the 27th of Ramazan, the Duiz-i-Kamali also fell. 

On the 9th of Shawwal. the Fida-is of Gird-Koh made a sally at night upon 
the Mughals. destroyed their circumvallation, and slew the greater number of 
them, including their leader, Burl. At this time a pestilence had broken out 
within Gird-Koh, and, as soon as ’AiS-ud-Dm, Mu^iammad, the Maulana of 
the Mulaihidahs, had intimation of it, he at once despatched Mubariz-ud-Dfn, 
’All, Sarabani, and Shuia’-ud-Dfn. Hasan, Turanl, with no picked men, to 
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to the practice of Musalman dignity and religion, used 


Gird -Koh, with directions that each man should carry with him one vtann of 
himia and two matins of salt [in all, about 2I or 24 lbs.] — the Jami’-ut-Tawa- 
ri!^ says two of hinnd and three of salt — because ^hind had lately been 
discovered, accidentally, to be the antidote for the pestilence. 

The author of the “Mongols Proper” has, or his authorities, perhaps, have, 
made a very amusing story out of the above — for the source is evidently the 
same. He says, p. 194 : “ One ofthe garrison [of Girdkjuh — i. e., “ the Round 
Mountain so “ kjuk ” is a mountain, perhaps — the same which Von Hammer 
turns into “Kirdkuh'’] escaped, and sent to Alaeddin, the Grand Vizier, to 
ask for help. He sent two leaders, each with 1 10 troopers } one to escort 
three mens of salt, the other three mens of henna,” etc. — equal to about one 
ounce of salt and hinnd each, even if only 400 people were within the walls. 

At this place, in Alfi, an anecdote is related respecting the discovery of 
hinnd as a remedy for the disease which affected the defenders of several great 
fortresses, as our author relates, and which, from his account at page 1124, 
appears to have been scurvy or something very much like it. It is that the 
daughter of the Amir of that fortress was going to be married, and, on the 
night of the consummation of the marriage, the custom was to dye the bride’s 
hands and feet with l^inna. This was done ; and, those who applied the dye 
having afterwards washed their hands, some of the pestilence-stricken people, 
on account of the scarcity of water, drank that water, and recovered in a won* 
derfully short time. This seems but another version of our author’s account of 
the cure wrought by hinnd in his description of the investment of tJk of Sistan, 
at the page above mentioned. 

I must now' return to the movements of Hulaku. Before setting out for 
i-ran-Zamfn, he took leave of his brother Mangu, and his nephews, in order to 
return to his own Urdus, where his wives and children were, Mangu Ra’an, 
before parting with him, gave him much wise counsel for his guidance. He 
enjoined him to observe the laws and ordinances of the Qhitigiz Khan ; and, 
from the Jifiun of Amufah, to the extreme frontier of Misr, and Magi.rib, to 
protect and cherish all who submitted to him, but to exterminate all those who 
did not, and to trample them into the dust of destruction, women, children, and 
all [in “ the true Circassian style ”], and to commence with the fortresses of 
the Mulahidahs in the Rluhistan. He was then to march into ’Irak, and 
remove off the face of the earth the Lurs— a tribe of nomads so-called— and 
the Kurds, whose misdeeds [in not submitting to the ameliorating Mu gh als, 
and which hardy race have, in these days, given offence, in the same way, to 
another “ameliorator,” and are to be extirminated as early as practicable] 
never ceased ; then to call upon the Khalifah of Bag]idad to submit ; and, if 
he should do so, not to molest him in the least ; but, if he showed arrogance, 
and refused, to send him to join the others. He was further advised to make 
judgment and sense his guide and model ; to be prudent and watchful ; to be 
mindful of the deceit and treachery of enemies; to give tranquility to the 
people generally, and make them happy [by killing them !] 5 to cause mined 
places to be restored ; to subdue the contumacious, so that he might have 
plenty of places wherein to make his summer ^d his winter quarters ; and 
always, in all things, to consult and advise with Du]j:uz JOiatun. This name 
is also written TuVuz, d and t being interchahgeable. She was a Karayat and 
a Christian, the daughter of Aighu or AiVu— written A-yagjau— — in Alfa — 
a son of the Awang iQjan. Hulaku greatly favoured the Christians on her 
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stern language, in such manner that the wrath of sove- 


account ; and tliroitgliout his dominions churches were allowed to be built. At 
the entrance of the urdu of this Khatun. a kaltsa — church oi' chapel [felt tent] — 
was always pitched ; and they used to sound the ndkus — a thin oblong piece 
of wood, so called, suspended by two strings, and struck with a flexible rod, 
called wabll, used by Eastern Chiastians to summon the congregation for 
divine service. 

Mangu Ka’an assumed that his brother Hulaku would take up his residence, 
permanently, in I-iun-Zamin ; nevertheless, he told him that, after he had 
accomplished all these things, he should return to his nrdu. 

Mangu now dismissed Mm, along with two of his wives, his sons, and Amirs ; 
and sent along with Min their brother, Tursutae Aghfil, and some of their nephews 
to seiwe under him. Mangu, it is said, was greatly affected at parting with Hu< 
laku, for he considered him the jewel in the diadem of the empire, and that both 
shed copious tears. He reached his own urdiis at the end of the year 650 H. 
The Tarikh-i-J ahan-gir and the Raa?at-us-Safa say that he returned to his 
•Urdus in the third month of 651 ii., to make his preparations, but the Jami’* 
ut-Tawarikh says in Zi-Hijjah, 650 H, 

He set out from \\i% ttrd 7 is for I-ran-Zamfn on the 24th ofSha’ban. 651 H. — 
the Rau?at.us-Safa says he began his march in Ramadan, while the jami’-ut« 
Tawarikh says it was in 2 i-Hijjah, 651 H. — having made his son, Balgha 
A gh ul. his representative thei-e during his absence, as that son’s mother w’as 
the greatest in rank among his wives, two of whom, and two sons, went with 
him. The Jainf’-ut-Tawarfkh. in one place, says Juinkfir, or Jum^ur, was 
left in charge, and, in another place, that it was Ajae who was left. 

A vast army accompanied him ; and in due time he reached Almaligii, where 
the Hiatun Urg^anah, one of Cljagliatae’s widows, received and entertained 
him. Having moved from thence, on the frontier of Turkistan and Mawara- 
un-Nahr, the Sahib, Mas’ud Bak, and several other Amfrs, received him. 
He passed some months of 652 H. in those parts 5 and, in §h’“^’ban, 653 H, — 
about October, 1253 a-b.— reached Samrhand, having been just two years on 
the road. He encamped in the mead of Kan-i-GuI, where Mas’ud Bak had a 
great tent pitched for him of nasi ^ — a species of silken fabric woven with 
gold — and passed forty days there, happily, but for the death of his brother^ 
'rurautae Agiiui, who had been long ailing, and who was there burieti. 
Hulaku, after this stay, marched to Kash, afterwards known as Shahr-i-Sabz, 
at which place he remained a month ; and there the Amir, Argi,un Aka, tlie 
administrator of I.ran.Zamin,.from Tus [in the previous year, when Rubruquis 
returned to Europe, the Arafr, Arg^jun Al^a was at Tauris, who, as he remarks, 
collected the tribute], as in duty bound, waited on him to give up charge of 
that region, after which he was to return to the presence of the Kii’an, and 
there, also, came Malik Shams-ud-Din. Mn^iammad, the Kurat from Hirat — 
.some say he presented himself to Hulaku at Sami'Vand. 

Whilst at Kagii, Hulaku a farmdn to the Sultans and Rulers of 

I-ran-Zarain, pretending that the object of his coming was to destroy ilie 
strongholds of the Mulaljidahs for the sake of the people of lliose pails, 
“ who,” he said, “have sought the protection of the l^a'an, and made com- 
plaint unto Mmi” “the people,” in this case, being aju Kfizi ! 'i’he object 
stated was as specious and illusive as an inva-sion of the same nature in these 
days—it was to appropriate the territories of the weak. “ If ye ^nesent your- 
selves in person,” he said, “and render assistance, your services will be 
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reignty overcame Mangu Khan ; for the Kaz! applied the 


appi-eciated, and your territories, forces, dwellings, and property will be spared 
to you ; but if ye show negligence or indifference to the purport of this farman^ 
when, with God’s help [history repeats itself again], we shall have finished 
with the Israa’iiis, we shall turn our face towards you ; and the same will 
befall you as befalls them.” 

When the news of Hulaku’s arrival became spread abroad, ■“ the Sultans 
and Maliks ” are-said to Iiave poured in, among whom was Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din of Rum— he, however, was not Sultan of Rum at all, but merely the 
envoy of his brother, .Sulpn Kai-Ka-us, and acted treacherously towards him 
for his own ambitious ends ; see page 164 — and ’Izz-ud-Din, the sort of the 
Ata-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-Din, and others from ’Irah:, Azarbaijan, Aran, Sher- 
wan, Gurjistan, and various Maliks, Sadrs, and other great men. On reaching 
the Jihiin of Amufah, orders were given to lay all the vessels and boats on the 
river under embargo. With these a strong bridge was constructed ; and, on 
the 1st of Zf-Hijjah [the Tarfkh-i-Jahan*gir says Shawwal. two months 
before], 653 H. — 31st December, 1255 A.D., but see under — Hulaku crossed 
Avith his army, at what point; is not stated, but at the Tirmid ferry, in all 
probability ; and, for the first time, set foot in I-ran-Zamfn. As a reward to 
the boatmen for their services, he remitted the collection of tolls from them, 
and that tax afterwards entirely ceased. Next day, '‘several lions were seeir— 
the word is applied to the tiger also, but, considering the high latitude, 
we may assume that some other less formidable animals are referred to, since 
a real hunt au tivo-Inmped camels, as stated, would be a sight indeetl — and, 
they having been enclosed by a circle of men, Hulaku mounted, and t wo of 
them were “caught in the toils.” The next day’s march brouglit him to 
Sljiwarghan, or Sliiwar^an [r/wA Shibbergan]. 

His intention was to stay but one day there, but it so happened that, on the 
following day, which was the ’id-i-A?ba— the loth of Zf-IIijjah — [such being 
the case, he must have crossed on the 8th, or remained from the 1st to the 
8th] the snoAV and sleet began to fall, and continued for seven consecutive 
days and nights, and a great number of cattle perished through the excessive 
cold. He had no choice but to winter there. Our author’s statement, that 
he made the territory of Badghais his headquarters is much more probable, 
or rather the whole tract between Sltrami-ghan and B.adgjb.ais, considering the 
number of his troops. See note S p. 1226. In the spring, Ar^un A’Icasetup 
a vast audience-tent of silk and gold, fitted with, furniture and utensils befitting, 
of gold and silver studded with precious stones, and worthy of a mighty monarch. 
It was pitched at an auspicious hour by Hulaku’s command ; and, at a felicitous 
conjunction of the stars, he mounted, the throne set up therein, and received tim 
congratulations of all the Kli ans, Shah-zadahs. Amirs, Maliks, and Hakims 
of all parts around then assembled there. After the ceremonial, the Amir, 
Arghuix A^a, set out for the presence of the Ifa’an, as commanded by him, 
leaving his son, Girae Malik, with Ahmad, the Bitik-shi [Secretary], and the 
Sahib [Wazir], ’Ala-ud-Dln, ’Ata Malik, for the administiution of the civil and 
revenue affairs, with which Hulaka had nought to do, at that time. The latter 
moved to Khowaf and Zawah, where he was taken ill, and consequently he 
despatched Kaibuha and Kuka-I-yalka, at the head of a force, to complete the 
conquest of the J^uhistan, 

Early in 654 H., Hulaku sent Malik ShaiUs-ud-Dfn. Muhammad, theKurat, 
to the Muhtashim, Nagir-ud-Dm, one of the chief DS'Is of the Isma’iiis, who 
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words feebleness and infirmity to his government and 
power. Mangu Khan said: “What weakness hath the 
Kazi observed in our kingdom that he gives utterance 
to such like alarming words as these !l^az! Shams-ud- 
Dfn replied : “ What greater feebleness can there be than 
that the sect of Mulahidah has made several forts its 
asylum, notwithstanding that the creed of that sect is 
contrary to the Musalman faith, and also to the Christian 
and Mughal belief? They parade their riches and they 
wait in expectation of this, that, if your power should 
sustain any decline or- reverse, the sect will rise in the 
midst of those piountains and in those fortresses, and over- 
throw the remainder of the people of Islam, and not leave 
the trace of a Musalman.” 

This reality influenced and roused the mind of Mangu 
Khan to the reduction of the fortresses and territories of 
M,ulhidistan, and the Kuhistan of Alamut. A mandate was 
accordingly issued so that the forces which were in the 
countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, from Khurasan and Tra^, 
turned their faces to the territory of the Kuhistan and the 
tract of Alamut ; and, during a period of ten years or 
more, they took the whole of the cities and fortresses, and 
put the whole of the Mulahidah to the sword, with the 
exception ® of the women and children, all the remainder 

had grovm old and feeble, and called upon him to submit. He appears to 
have ruled the district of Tun and its dependencies, in which was the fortress, 
apparently that mentioned by our author above— Sar-i.Takht. Na|ir-ud-D!n 
came on the 17th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, bringing presents ; and Hulaku de- 
manded why he had not brought the garrison of the fortress along with him, 
and was told that they would obey no orders but those of their Badgiiah, ’Ala- 
ud-Din, IDiur Shah. This appears to have satisfied Hulaku, who conferred 
upon him the government of Tun and its districts, and sent him thither ; but 
he died soon after. Hulaku now advanced to Tus, the seat of government of 
the Amir, Arghun and then moved to Radakan, where he stayed some 
time, and KJjabushan [there is no place called “ Kabuskan which the 
Mughals call l^u^an. He directed that this kasbah [to am] should be restored, 
and th^il the means should be furnished from the treasury. The kahrezes — sub- 
terranean aqueducts — were repaired [he “ ordered no canals to be dug”], 
and the Waztr and Secretary of the province, Saif-ud-Din, A^a, used his 
utmost endeavours, as a Musalman, to bring the works to completion, espe- 
cially the Jami’ Masjid, which he himself endowed. Workshops were erected, 
and gardens kid out ; and Amirs and prominent men were directed to 1)uild 
dwellings for themselves, which they subsequently did, 

’ He possibly means, not even exceptin the women and children, 
the Pro*Mug]ial writers say that all were exterminated. 
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being sent to hell ; and the potency of the verse — “Thus 
do we cause one oppressor to overcome another ” — was 
made manifest. 

This votary, who is Minhaj-i-S.araj, the writer of this 
Tabakat, and author of this history, upon three diiTerent 
times, had occasion to travel into that part [the Kuhistan] 
on a mission. The first occasion was in the year 621 H., 
from the fortress of Tulak, after Khurasan had become 
cleared of the Mughal forces, on account of the scarcity of 
clothing, and dearth of some requisites, which had run out 
in consequence of the irruption of the infidels ; and people 
were distressed for necessaries of life. At the request of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Salar, Khar~post. the author 
proceeded from the fortress of Tulak to Isfirar, in order to 
open the route for kdrwmis. From thence he proceeded 
towards Ka-in, and from that place to the fort of Sar-i- 
Takht.^ and Jowarsher, and Farman-dih of the territory of 
the Kuhistan. At that time the Muhta^im [of the Mulaliid- 
ah] was Shihab-i-Man§ur, Abu-l-Fath. I [the author] found 
him a person of infinite learning, with wisdom, science, and 
philosophy, in such wise, that a philosopher and sage like 
unto him there was not in the territory of Khurasan. He 
used greatly to cherish poor strangers and travellers ; and 
such Musalmans of Khurasan as had come into proximity 
with him he was wont to take under his guardianship and 
protection. On this account his assemblies contained 
some of the most distinguished of the ^Ulama of Khurasan.* 
such as that Imam of the Age, Afzal-ud-Din, the Bamiani, 
and Imam Shams-ud-Din. Khusrau-Shaht. and other 
’Ulama of Khurasan, who had come to him ; and he had 
treated all of them with honour and reverence, and showed 
them much kindness. They stated to this effect, that, 

* Written ciiJ? ^ with slight variation in two of the oldest, and two other 
good MSS. Subsequent writers mention a stronghold of the Mulaltlidahs in 
the Kuhistan, in the district of Tun, under that name. Three of the most 
modem copies of the text, the best Paris MS.., and the Calcutta Printed Text, 
have which may be read MariJdiat, Marhakht, or Maranjat, and in a 
note to the Printed Text what may be read Riikht or ZiJdlt. It lay in one of 
the common caravan routes. The same plac«^ in the Rau?at-u?-Safa, is written 

or 

* Most copies of the text are deficient here. 
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during those first two or three years of anarchy ® in Khura^ 
san, one thousand honorary dresses, and seven hundred 
horses, with trappings, had been received from his treasury 
and stables, by ’Uiama and poor strangers. 

As the kindness and benefactions towards, and associa- 
tion and intercourse of this Muhtashim, ^ihab, with the 
Musalmans became frequent, the Mulahidah sect sent 
accounts to Aiamut saying: “Very soon the Muhtashifn, 
Shihab, will give the whole of the property of the Da’wat- 
Khanah ^General Bounty Fund] to the Musalmans and, 
from Aiamut, a mandate came for him to proceed thither ; 
and the government of the ^uhistan ® was conferred upon 
the Muhtashim, Shams [ud-Din], Hasan-i-Ikhtiyar. 

When this servant of the victorious government returned 
from the presence of the Mubtasliim, Shihab, he proceeded, 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary clothing, to the 
city of Tun, and from thence returned to Ka-in,^ Isfirar, 
and Tulak again. After some time, it happened that, in 
622* H., the author chanced to proceed from Tulak to the 
presence of Malik Rukn-ud-Dxn, Muhammad-i-’U§man, 
the Maraghanif—- may he rest in peace! — at Khaesar of 

* The Printed Text is lamentably out here, and has cdi< for but the 
former makes the sentence totally unintelligible. The second word, jitrat, 
refers to the Mughal invasion and distraction prevailing in. those parts conse- 
quent on their being without a sovereign or settled government 

® This shows that the power of the sect was still very great } and that the 
Mughal domination was but nominal at this period. 

7 At this period E^a-in was noted for the manufacture of very fine linen, 
hair-cloth, and similar fabrics. 

. ® This Malik, so often mentioned by our author, was the founder ol 
the Kurat fThis word, which is said to signify greatness, magnificence, 
grandeur, and the like, is written by some. Kart — and by others Kurt 
— Kurat~o,^~and this last mode is apparently the most cor- 
rect] dynasty, respecting which European writers generally, and some Musal- 
man writers of Hindustan likewise, appear to entertain very erroneous ideas. 

Their descent is traced to Sultan Sanjar, the Saljufe on the father’s, and to 
the fihuri Sulfans on the mother’s side, according to several authors ; while 
others say that he was the son of one of the unclfs of the Sultans of Gliiir and 
Qhaznin — the brothers, GJiiyas-ud-Din, Mu]xammad-i-Sara, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. A sister of those Sultans certainly did marry a 
Saljuk— Malik ^Cizil-Arsalan, nephew of Sulpn Sanjar, and ICizil- Altaian’s 
son, Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Qiazi, received the investiture of the fief 
of Hirat early in 599 h. When the ^warazmi Sultan invested Hirat 
the second time, he was its ruler, and had to surrender it See note \ 
page 257, What relationsbip existed, or whether any, between him and the 
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Ghur, and, at the request of that august Malik, consented 

preceding feudatory of Hirat, Tzz-ud-Dln, ’Umr, the MaragJjani, who is styled 
Malik of Kh urasan at page 193, is not, I fear, to be discovered, but the 
Shud Sultans were certainly related in some way to the MaragianJ Maliks. 

Nasir-ud-Dui, ’Usman-i-Harab, rulp of Sijistan and Nimroz, sou of Malik 
Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, married Ayishah Siatun, daughter of this 'Umr-i- 
Maraghant. Much respecting Nasir-ud-Dtn, ’Usman’s descendants, by that 
lady, will be found at pages 193—202, See also note page 967, 

Guzidah says Tzz-ud-Din, ’Umr, was Saltan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Muhammad- 
i-Sam’s Wazir, and held in great estimation. The Mara g h a nis are said, by 
our author, to be Qharjahs, that is, natives of gjiarjistan. ’Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr 
the Marag3iani, held the fief of Hirat when Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm 
Shah, invested it in 598 H, [see note 7, page 257], and had to surrender that 
stronghold to him at the close of the year. 

While holding the fief of Hirat, ’Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr, had entrusted his two 
brothers with the seneschal-ship of two important fortresses, under his govern- 
ment — Rukn-ud-l)in [his Musalman name is not given, but it was, probably, 
Mu^ammad-i-Aln-Bikr, from what follows] with that of Nig^ristan, according 
to Alfi, which irame is doubtful, and is never once mentioned by our author, but 
one of the great fortresses of gharjistan is evidently meant ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
’Usman, with that of Khaesar of ghur, Taj-ud-Dtn was Sar-i-Jandar to 
Sultan gliiya.s-ud-Din’s son, Sultan Mahnrud, and played an important part 
during the investment of Ffruz-Jcoh by the Khwarazmis. See page 410, 
Taj-ud-Dfn, ’Usman, having died — the date is not given, but it must have 
been subsequent to 607 H. — ’Umr gave IQiaesar, and a i)ortion of gjiur, to his 
other l)rother, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad[-i-Abi-Bikr ?], who, some say, “ was 
the maternal grandfather of Malik Sliams-ud-Dln, Muhammad,” the founder 
of the Kurat dynasty, to whom Mangii Ka’an gave the fief of Hirat and its 
dependencies, with some other territory. 

Now, as ’Umr’s brother, Rukn-ud-Din, had already been provided for, it is 
evident to me that,' instead of reading, as in some copies of the original, that 
’Umr gave Khaesar of Ghur. and some other territory, to his brother, 

we .should read bi-adar-zadah—hxKi'Catx'?, son, for it is certain, from the names 
given by our author above, that ’Usman is the name of the father of the chief 
of Khaesar of Ghur to whom he refers, and who.se agent our author was, and 
that the chief was himself called Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, as was his father’s 
brother ; and, moreover, the period named— 622 H. — makes this view the 
more certain, because the gh,ingiz Sian died in 624 H., and Rukn-nd-Din, 
Mul;ammacl-i-’Usman, during the Mu glial troubles, made interest with the 
Nu-yin, ilchikdae— rand, from what our author says, this Malik appears to 
have been unmolested while all other parts of and territories around, 

were invaded by the Mugiials — and the Chingiz KJxan confinned him in the 
possession of hi.s territory. 

The similarity of names has apparently caused confusion in some of the 
accounts of the Kurat dynasty, and I think I can show how, Malik Tzz-ud- 
Din, ’Umr, the Maragliani, had twm brothers, as already st.-ued — one Taj-ud- 
Din, ’Usman, the other Rukn-ud-Dan, Abi-Bikr. When Tuli igjan obtained 
possession of Hirat, he left there, it is said, as nominal governor, under the 
Muglials, along with the Mughal Shahnah, Mangatae, “Abi-Bikr, the Mara- 
ghani,” without giving his title ; and this pei-son is, according to my theory, 
the same who tendered submission to the Mughals. and the brother of ’I/z-ud- 
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to go oa a mission towards the territory of the Kuhistan a 

Dm, ’Unar, and of 'RLj-ud-Din, ’Usman. AbJ-Bikr,^ — that is Rukn-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr — the MaraghanT. was put to death soon after, along 
with Mangatae, the Mugjial Shahnah. when the Hiratis threw off the yoke, 
leaving, as I suppose, among other children probably, a daughter, who was 
given in marriage to Rukn-ud-Din, Mulhanimad, son of Taj-ud Din, ’Usman, 
our author’s chief of Kh aesar of Ghur. who thus married his cousin. The 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the first of the dynasty, is the son of the 
said Rukn-ud-Din, Mu]liaminad-i-’Usman, our author’s patron, who died in 

643 H. 

Most of the works which give an account of the Kurat dynasty, including 
Alfi, state that “ Malik Rukn-ud-Din was the maternal grandfather of Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, while Fasilh-i states distinctly, in several places, 
that Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, was Rukn-ud-Din’s son, and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Abi-Bikr’s son. Both statements, according to what I have mentioned above, 
would be quite correct — Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, would be the 
maternal grandfather, and Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Ugmaii,of our author, 
would be §hams-ud-Din’s father, and, at the same time, nephew and son-in-law 
of the first-mentioned Rukn-ud-Din ; but even then the Saljuhi descent does not 
appear. It is said that, “when Malik Rukn-ud-Din used to attend the camp of 
the Chingiz lOian, and Uktae il^^a’an, and the Mughal Nu-yins, he used to 
take Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, along with him, so that he became acquainted 
with the Mughal usage.s and regulations.” This too is not incompatilde. 
When taken to the Qhhigiz Khan’s camp, he went with his maternal grand- 
father, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhamniad-i-Abi-Bikr, and, when he attended at 
Uktae’s, he accompanied his father, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhainmad-i-’ Usman. 

A member, apparent!)', of the same family, Amir Muhammad, the Maraghani, 
was killed in Ae fortress of Agjiiyar of Gharjistan. He had done good 
service against the Mughals [see page 1077]. In 643 H., Malik Rukn-ud-Din 
[Usman] died ; and he, previous to his death, nominated his son, Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, heir and successor to his fief. In 646 H., Malik Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, proceeded into Turkistan, to the urdii of tlie Ka’an, for the 
purpose of being confirmed in the fief ; and, during oire of the affairs in which 
the Ka’an was engaged against his enemies, Mangu’s notice was drawn to 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, who was greatly distinguishing hitnself. 
The !l^a’an inquired who he was; and, when he was informed, he caused a 
yarli^ to be issued confirming him in his father’s fief of ghur, and added 
thereto that of Hirat, gharjistan, Sawah, Farah, and Sijistan, subject, of 
course, to the Mughal authorities in i-ran-Zamin. 

In that same year, previous to proceeding to the urdu of the ICa’an, Malik 
Shams-ud.Din. Muhammad, is said to have slain Malik Nu|rat-ud-Din, ’AIT, 
the §ufiari, son of Bahiam Shah, ruler of Niniroz, whose maternal grandfather 
was ’Izz-ud-Din, ’Umr, the MaragJjani, and Shams-ud-Din, Mu[iammad’s 
great uncle on both the father’s and mother’s side, but our author was unac- 
quainted, seemingly, with the facts respecting Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, ’Alt’s 
death. See pages 193 and 197. When ^ams-ud-Din, Muhammad, appeared 
before Mangy Ka’an, he inquired of him : “ Wherefore didst thou slay Malik 
’Alt ?” He replied : “ I slew him for this reason that the Ka’an might make 
the inquiry of me, 'Wherefore didst thou kill him?’ and not inquire of him 
why he l)ad killed me,” ghams-ud-Din, Mu[iammad, likewise obtained posses- 
sion of the fortre.ss of Bakar-;;;;^^*-— which, from the time of Nugilirwan, no one 
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second time, in order that the route for karwans might be 

had been able to possess himself of by force. It is the name of a fortress of 
Sijistan. 

Subsequently, in 647 H., he slew the Malik of Gharjistan, Saif-ud-Dm — 
who he was is doubtful, but a kinsman probably — within the territory of Hiriit. 
The reason is obvious. After his return from the urdu of the Ka’an, with the 
investiture of these different tracts, in which were situated several of the great 
fortresses mentioned previously by our author, he had to gain possession of them 
if he could', and the chiefs in possession of them were not inclined to give them 
up, and submit to the Kurat, like as the Hakims of Tal-%:an, Sawah, and Tulak, 
had done. No further particulars are given* of these events. 

Our author probably may not have known from personal observation that 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, had become a feudatory of the 
Mughals, for he left his native country and retired into Hind in 623 H., but he 
could scarcely have failed to hear of it afterw'ards. However, he does not say 
the Malik was not a feudatory : he is only silent on the subject. There is no 
mention of Khaesar being a strong forti-ess, although it is most probable that 
it was such. Yet we cannot fail noticing, that, when all other places were 
assailed by the Mugials, captured, or compelled to submit, Khaesar of Ghur 
was left unmblested. The reason is palpable — Rukn-ud-Din, Muihamraad-i- 
’Ugman, had made his submission to the Mugiials through the NQ-yfn, 
il^ikdae, who was a nephew of the Gbingiz Khan to boot. 

We are told, at page 1006, that the Ghingiz Sian conferred upon Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Haba^i-i-'Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, the territory of Ghur. 
with the title of Khusrau of Qliur. In this case Rukn-ud-Din, Mu]hammad- 
i-’U§man, must have been subordinate to him, or the* territory of KhaesSr must 
have been distinct, by virtue of its Malik being also subject to the Muglml yoke, 
but he soon threw it off, and, fighting against them, was killed. 

Nine years after the Nu-yin, Mangutah [Mr. Dowson’s “ Mangii Khin.” See 
page 809], abandoned the siege of Ucjicliah, as has been recorded, and at whose 
appearance on the Sind or Indus in the year 644 H., Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, 
the ]^arlu^,had fled from Multan, Malik Shams-ud-Dm. Muhammad, the Kurat, 
son of Rukn-ud-Din, Muharamad-i-’Usman, accompanied the Nu-yin, Sail, into 
Hind. Having entered it, “ Sali despatched Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
to Multan, in 654 H., on a mission to that Shaikh of Shaikhs, Baha-ud-Din, 
Zakaria — commonly styled, at this day, Baha-ul-Hakk, whose tomb we had to 
batter so niuch during the siege of Multan in 1848-9 — and an accommodation 
was agreed upon. The sum of 100,000 dinars was paid to secure this accom- 
modation, and probably to save Multan from being sacked ; and a Mamluk of 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad’s, named the Gllingiz KJjan, was [made?] Hakim 
at Multan.” See pages 7 1 1, 784, 792, and 844* 

" “ From thence the Nu-yin, SMi, with Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the 
Kurat, proceeded towards Luhawur — Labor— where, at that time, was Kurit 
pr Kurat Eliwan-;-[sic. There was a Kuret Khan among the Maliks 

of Dihli, No. XV,, but he was never feudatory of Labor, and was dead 
.before this period].” He was probably no subject of the Dihli kingdom, 
for, at this time, I.ahor had been lost to it, and the Khokhars are said to have 
occupied the nxins of Labor after its sack by the Mughals in 639 h. “ Sali 
entered into an accommodation with this person,” whoever he might have 
been, “on the payment of •^0,000 ddndrs, ^ohhartmrs — loads ,suflicient to load 
an ass with— of soft fabrics, and 100 captives.” 
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reopened. From Khaesar he [the author] proceeded 

“After this, the subordinates of the Nu-yfn, Sail, plotted against Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, upon which he retired from Hind, and set out to 
return to Qhh’'- On the way he was arrested and detained by Malik ’Imad- 
ud-Din, the Shuri. Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, on this, despatched a trusty 
agent to the Bahadur, Ta-ir, then commanding the troops in those parts [and, 
consequently, if this be true, this Ta-ir could not have been killed at Labor in 
639 H., as our author states at page 1 1 35], telling him of his seizure and detention 
while on his way to his, Ta-ir’s, presence. Ta-fr directed his release, and he 
came to Ta-ir’s wdu, and, after that, he retained Shams-ud-Din. Muliammad, 
near his own person.” 

In a book published at the commencement of this Afghan crisis, entitled 

History of Afghanistan from the Earliest Period,” by Colonel G. B, Malleson, 
C.S.I., we are told, at page 114, with reference to the year 1249, that 

“ In that year, Shir Khan, the governor of the Panjab for the King of Dehli, 
Nasir-u-Din Mahmiid, invaded Afghanistan, seized upon Ghazni and Kdbul, and 
annexed them td the Dehli monarchy. It is probable that they were speedily 
recovered, for not only, in subsequent yeai-s, do we find the Moghols making 
repeated incursions into India, but in the year 1336 traces appear of a new 
Afghan dynasty seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning subordination to, and 
acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols of Central Asia.” 

Now the text above translated — The Tabakat-i-Nasiri — was dedicated to, 
and named after the Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sljah, who is referred to in the 
above extract, and in no work extant will such details be found respecting that 
reign in particular, and also the history of the Gh uris. Indeed all later his- 
torians obtain their information from this Tabahat, for there was no other 
contemporary writer but its author, that we know of, who gives such details. 
Sher Kh an, i.e. the Lion Khan— Sher signifying Lion, but “. 5 ^/r,” as in the 
work above referred to, signifies Milk” — The Milk [and Water?] Khan — is 
no other than the great Malik, the cousin of Ulugh Ejan-i-A’gam, a memoir 
of whom is given at page 791, and who was living when our author finished 
his work, and was personally known to him. 

Nothing of the above romantic statements as to “the throne of Ghazni” 
and “ Kabul ” will be found recorded in the text, for the reason that they 
never happened ; and nowhere ivill such be found save in Dow, Briggs, and 
Firishtah. See notes *, page 690, and page 794, para. 7. 

The events of the year 647 H. — 1249 A.D. — will be found at pages 685 and 
820. The following year, §lier Khan-i-SunUcar re-took Mnltan from the MuHials, 
and, in the year in question, ousted a rival Malik of the Dibit Court, who was 
disaffected, and intriguing with the Murals, from Ochchah ; and, soon after, 
he actually had himself to retire to the urdii of Mangu iKa’an, while his rival 
went to Ilulaku. The reason of this will be found fully explained by our 
author respecting the disorders in the Dibit kingdom. This re-capture of 
Multan and seizure of Ocli^ah is what the Dakhant compiler, Firightah, 
made Ghaznin of, but even he and his translators only make “ Shore, the 
evipcror'sncphao\yA\\di\\\& viz&\xo^,takeGlmni}” not Kabul too. 

Col. Malleson then adds : — 

“'I'liis Afghan dynasty, like that which preceded it, came from Ghor. 
Probably [!] it was the chief of the Afghan tribe [sic, tribe JJ in the (fhor 
inuiintains to whom the Moghol suzerain delegated his authority. They 
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towards Farah, and from thence to the Kala’-i-[fort of] 
Kah of Sistan, then on to the Hi§ar [fortified or wailed 
town] of Karah, and to Tabas and the fort of Mumin- 
abad, and thence to Ka’in. At Ka’m the author saw the 
Muhtashim, S^ams, who was a man of the military pro- 
fession. From this latter place the author returned to 
Khaesar. 

When the year 623 ll. came round, the writer of this, 
who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, determined to undertake a journey 
into Hindustan ; and, as a requirement for the journey 
into that country, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Muhamraad-i-’Usmaii, the Maragham, of Khaesar 
[of ^ur], he proceeded to FaiTdi, in order that a little 
silk might be purchased. On his arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farah, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigfn, the 
Khwarazmi, mention of whom has already been made in 
the Section containing the account of the Maliks of Nimroz, 
was ruling the country of Sistan. Hostility had arisen 
between him and the Mulahidahs on account of the fort 

ruled from 1336 to 1383, The first sovereign, Shams-u-Dfn Ghori, and his 
two immediate successors, Rukh-u-Din [sic], and Fakhru-din [sic] Ghori,” 
etc,, etc. 

I beg to differ entirely from Col. Malleson with regard to this latter state- 
ment, as well as the former ones. These errors all emanate from the same 
source, of Dow and Brigg.s making Taj^ik Ghfirfs the “ Afghdn dynasty of 
Ghor,” and turning the people of Gh.nr into Afghans, who at that period, and 
up to comparatively modern times, were settled in Af gh anistan, that is, easf of 
Giiazntn, and not in Ghf ir. The “first sovereign, Sharas-u-Din,” of this so- 
called “ Afghan dynasty ” — this “ chief of the Afghan tribe in the Ghor moun- 
tains,” is, of course, no other than Malik §hanis-ud-Din, Muhammad, thefounder 
of the Kurat dynasty, referred to above. On the father’s side he was of Saljuh 
Turk-man descent, and on the mother’s, of Ghuri. and also Maragliani, that 
is of Gharji descent ; and if this mixture composes an “ Afghan of the Ghor 
mountains” I need not say anything more. See note ^ page 508. 

His capital and that of his successors in their fiefs, for they were merely 
feudatories, was Hirat, and Gljaznin never belonged to them. 

It is a pity that such statements should be disseminated, because they mis- 
lead. I do not for one jnoment suppose but that Col. Malleson imagined that 
what he was writing was strictly correct, or that he was aware what errors 
he was putting his name to. These he would have avoided had he been able 
to consult the original historians; and he would have saved himself from falling 
into terrible errors had he consulted even that small portion of this Tabahat 
which is contained in VoL II, of ELUtOT’S HISTORIANS, in which the events 
of the year 1249 a.d. Avill be fomid, as well as a portion of the history of the 
Ghiiri dynasties. 
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of Shahan-Shahi, which is adjacent to the town of Neh,® 
and he had retired defeated before them, and came to 
Farah. Fear [of them] had overcome him; and, of the 
men of note who were along with him, among those on 
whom he was relying to proceed into the !^uhistan to 
effect an accommodation, and make terms between him 
and the ruler of the Kuhistan, the Muhtashim, Shams, not 
one of them, the notables of his Court, was equal to under- 
take the journey, until they acquainted him [Binal-Tigm] 
with the news of the arrival of this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
in the vicinity of Farah. 

Malik Taj-ud'Din, Binal-Tigin, despatched a led horse, 
and a deputation of persons of note to receive him, and 
call him.' When the author reached his presence, the 
Malik made a request, saying : “ It behoveth thee to do 
the favour of effecting a peace, and to proceed into the 
Kuhistan. The son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muliammad- 
i-’U§man,’ will accompany thee in this important enter- 
prise— thou [wilt go] under the designation of an envoy, 
and he, under the name of a mediator.” In conformity 
with this solicitation, the author proceeded towards the 
Kuhistan. The Mulahidahs were then before the town of 
Neh ; and, after having reached the confines of the Kuhis- 
tan, it was necessary to come back again ; and the author 
proceeded to Neh, and the accommodation between Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, and the Mulahidah Mulitashim, 
Shams, was effected. 

When the author had returned from that journey, and 
had again reached the presence of Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, the latter said; “It is necessary for thee to 
go a second time, and demand war from the Mulahidah 
but this servant of the state did not consent to set out on 
a second journey, as he had determined upon undertaking 
a journey into Hindustan, and entertained a very great 
predilection for this journey. This refusal on the part of 
this votary did not meet with the approval of Malik Taj-ud- 

s The Calcutta Printed Text, as usual, makes a pretty hash of tliis \yell- 
known name. 

‘ See the account of the Rulers of Sijistan and Nimroz, pages 196 to 20 r. 

* The son here referred to doubtless, Shams-ud-Dln. Mujiaminad, 
referred to in the previous note •. 
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Dtn, Binal-Tigin, and he commanded so that they detained 
him [the author] for forty-three days in the fort of Safhed 
of Slstan/ and prohibited his going beyond the walls, until 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, of Khaesar — 
may he rest in peace !- — despatched letters from Ghur to 
Malik Taj-u.d-D!n, Binal-Tigfn, The author, likewise, 
composed a poem conformable with the case of his con- 
finement ; and, by the favour of the Most High God, he 
obtained his liberation from that fortress. Five verses of 
that poem are here given that they may come under the 
august observation of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
Islam, whose sovereignty be long prolonged ! Am!n. 

“ How long shall my crystal tears on the amber [like] face, 

To the emerald spheres the coral hue impart ? 

Since like unto smoke from ICumari wood ^ are my sighs, 

It would not be astonishing were ye distilling rose-water, O tears ! 

In disposition, neither am I vicious, nor is evil found in me ; 

Why then am I a captive on the Safhed mount ? 

I am not the Si-murgh,® nor is this the mountain of !^Caf — 

For ever pleasing to the parrot captivity will not be. 

Minhaj — The Straight Road ® — is best on the open highway : 

The straight road he findeth not, through restraint the fortress within." 

The intermediate [portion of the] poem, and the entire 
copy of it, is not in existence, and hence it is thus abridged.^ 
May the Almighty preserve the Na§iri dominion to the 
utmost bounds of possibility ! 

I now return to the subject of the history. 

In the territory of the Mulafiidah there are one hundred 
and five forts — seventy forts in the Kuhistan territory,® 

® The Calcutta Printed Text, which is so much to be depended on,” merely 
turns this into the fort of Saf of Hindustan — instead of 

4lll> 

■* Wood brought from ElurnSr or Kumarun [Anglicized Comorin] used for 
fumigation, also aloes, and gum benzoin. 

s The fabulous bird of eastern romance — the ’unM or griffin. Its home is 
the Koh-i-lKaf, which is supposed to surround the world. 

Which Minhaj signifies— a play on his name. 

" Its loss is scarcely to be regretted, judging from the above specimen. 

8 In Khurasan west of Hirat. The word comes from Kohistan, signifying a 
mountainous tract of country. Our author has plainly indicated its where- 
abouts ; :^a-in was, and is, its chief town. Respecting Alamut see note 
page 363. In the Masalik wa MamaI-IK it is said there is not any river 
water throughout that tract, but this, as.seition is not quite correct, unless a 
great change has taken pkace since that work was written: it is scarce. 
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and thirty-five in the hilly tract of 'Irak, which they call 
Alamut. After the Mughal forces had occupied their 
territory some time, and a great number of captives of that 
sect had been slaughtered, the Maulana ® of the Mulahidah, 
’Ala-ud-D!n, Mahmud, son of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Nau 
Musalman, was assassinated by one among his personal 
slaves,* in the fortress of Lanbah-Sar,^and the son of 'Ala-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, came out of that stronghold and proceeded 
to the Mughal camp. They despatched him, along with 
his dependents and followers, to the presence of Mangu 
Kh an, and command was given to put him to death on 
the way. All the forts of Mulhidistan were destroyed, and 
the Mughals took their cities and towns and demolished 
them, with the exception of the fort of Gird-Koh ® which 

certainly. These parts were, at the period in question, very populous and 
flourishing. 

9 The head of the sect who held both the temporal and spiritual power over 
the Mulahidah, as previously mentioned at page 1189. 

^ Hasan, the Mazandaranf, at the end of, Shawwal. in the year 653 H. 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mahmud’s son, was the Khucla^and. Rukn‘ud-Dfn, Kliur Shah, 
who was quite a youth, mention of whom will be found in another note. Our 
author is quite wrong here, and has, in his brievity, confused events. Lanbah- 
sar was not taken possession of until long after Siur Shah came out of 
Maimun.dujz, and went to Hulaku’s camp, the details of which will be found 
farther on. 

* Here the Printed Text turns this name into for 

® A few miles west of Damghan. Having marched from j^ushan f Kh abu- 
giian], Hulaku turned his- face towards ’Ira^, and moved to Bustam and 
Khurkan, and reached Bustam on the loth of S^a’ban. The !^orchr, Bak- 
timish, the Bitik-slli, Za^iir-ud-Din, and Shah Mir, who had been .sent on a 
mission to Rukii-ud-Dln, Khur Shah — with a copy of the farmdn, probably, 
issued at Kash— rejoined him on the 29th of Jamadi-uI-AljIlir, on which same 
clay some of the fortresses were reached, and raids made upon the country 
round. From Bu.stam, the Shatmah or Intendant of Hirat, Margatae, along 
with Bak-timisli [the Bak-Tiinur of yHfz, Takalmish of the Fanakati, and 
Mankalmi-sli of the Jami’-ut-TawariJdt and the Rauzat-us-Safa] were again 
despatched to Khur Shfili with jiroinises, stipulations, and menaces. 

At this time, the Maulana-i-Sa’id, the Khwajah, Nasir-ud-Din, the Tu.si, 
and .several other learned doctors, .such as the Ra’is-ud-l.)aulah, and the 
Muaiflk-ul-’Adal [-ud-Daulah ?], and their sons, \vere detained by jKjiur Shall, 
against their will, according to the SJji’ahs, liut the Kh,ivajah, Nasir-ucl-Hin, 
wa.s w’ith KJiur Shah for his own seditious purposes, as wdll be liere.-ifter 
plainly manifested ; and, influenced by him, the I^udawancl, Rukn-ud-Din, 
Khur Shah, who was c^uite a boy, and had only recently succeeded his father, 
and had been advised by those traitors to submit, treated the envoys well ; 
and, on dismissing them, sent with them his younger brother, Shahan-Shah. 
with the Khwajahx Afll-u<bP)jnj the Zauzanf, and other great men of hi-^ 
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kingdom, to tender his submission, and to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Mughal Ra’an. Hulaku received them, and treated them with honour, but 
despatched Zahfr-ud-Din, the Bitik-chi, and two other men of note, to intimate 
to Kiiur Shah that, if he, Khur Shah, spoke truly with respect to his obe- 
dience and subjection, it behoved him to demolish his' fortresses, and present 
himself in the audience tent of Hulaku- Khur Shah’s reply, on dismissing 
them, was, that, whatever opposition his father may have displayed with regard 
to the Mughal Court, he had himself evinced naught save servitude and obe- 
dience,; and he gave ordera, in the presence of the agents, to dismantle seve- 
ral fortresses, such as Humayun-dujz, Alamut, Lanbah-Sar, and others, to 
throw down the battlements, carry away the gates to a distance, and begin 
to tear down the walls ; but, for himself, he requested a delay of one year, 
after which he would present himself. 

Hulaku perceived it was useless to send envoys again, and he therefore 
directed all the Mughal troops that were in ’Irak and other parts to advance, 
and close in upon the Mulakidah territory. Those on the right [Bustam being 
the centre], in Mazandai-an, were under Buka Timur and the Nu-yin, Kuka 
I-yalka, while those on the left, under Nikudar Aghul, and the Nu-yfn, Kaibuka, 
were to advance by v/ay of Khwar — the name of a district or tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Rai — which signifies low or sloping ground, but 
not necessarily “ salt ” — and Simnan, while Hulakfx himself, with one tomdn 
of picked troops, advanced from Bustam on the loth of Sha’ban. 654 H. 
I would here remark, for geographical accuracy, that the name of this 
place is written and that the name “Bostan” — i.e. cjVswjj — signifying 
“ a flower garden,” under which name this place, famous in Persian history, 
appears in Colonel J. T. Walker’s map and Major O. B. St. John’s, is not 
correct 

Hulaku, notwithstanding ne had said he would send no more envoys, 
again had recourse to negotiation, but, with the treachei^ iinherent in the 
Mughal, and in some other northern barbarians, sent to Khur Shah saying « 
“Although our standards have advanced, and notwithstanding all the mis- 
deeds he has been guilty of, if Khur Shah presents himself, he will be received, 
the past will be forgotten, and he will be exalted.” After the Mughala had 
pas.sed Firuz-koh, the envoys again returned, accompanied by Khur Shah’s 
Wazir-i-£has —Prime Minister— Kai-^iubad, to intimate that his master had 
agreed to demolish all the fortresses. Khur Shah made, however, a special 
request, that Alamut and Lanbah-Sar should he left to his offspring, since 
they were the ancient homes of his family, and that he should be allowed a 
year’s grace, to prepare certain presents and offerings worthy of the Mugj^I 
.sovereign’s acceptance, that the Muktashims of Gird-Koh and the i^uhistaji 
had been directed to present them-selves, and that, in the mean time, all the 
other fortresses should he demolished. This temporizing was no match for the 
duplicity and wiles of the Mughal barbarian, who was aware what a difficult 
task he would have in order to capture the chief strongholds, Hulaku, still 
moving forward towards Lar and Dagiawand, passed, by the way, Shah-dujz. 
which was captured in two days ; and, once more, he despatched his envoys, 
Khur Shah still refused to appear, but he notified that he would send his son, 
with a body of 3CX3 militia fas a contingent ?] and demolish all the fortresses. 
His son came— a child of seven years old, whose mother was a concubine; but 
Hulaku, who waited at ’Abbas-abad of Rai tp receive him, would not allow 
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that the year 658 H. has drawn to its close, it will be a 

an infant to remain in his camp, and sent him back. Then, to carry out his 
proposed, treachery, Hulaku, in reply to Slur Shah, intimated that, in case 
there should be further delay in appearing himself, he had better send another 
of his brothers to relieve Shahan-Shah. who had been so long in the Mu^al 
camp. Khiir Shah then despatched another brother, Shahran-Shah — some 
call him Sherwan Shah — along with the Edtwajah. Asfl-ud-Djn, the Zauzanf, 
and 300 soldiers ; and, on the 5th of Shawwal, 654 H., they reached his camp 
within the limits of Rai. On the 9th, they were sent back bearing a safe-conduct 
for Slur ^ah himself, with a message to the effect that, in consequence of 
the submission, and show of obedience of Kljfir Shah, the misdeeds of his 
father had been forgiven, and, as no improper conduct had been shown by 
himself, since he had succeeded his father, if he destroyed the fortresses as 
promised, he might expect the royal favour. After sending off this — the 
bearers filled with delight at the terras — Hulaku issued orders for the Mughal 
troops to form a cordon round about Maitnun-dujz, the residence of Ehur 
Shah, which was carried out, particularly on the part of Buli!;a Timur and 
Kuka I-yalka, who approached it very closely, from the side of Astadar— or 
Astadarah — the same place as is mentioned in Jabah [Yamah] and Sahudah’s 
[Swldae’s] raid. 

As soon as Ehur Sh ah became cognizant of this suspicious proceeding, he 
sent a person to the Mughals. saying : “ Since we have submitted, and are 
occupied in demolishing our fortresses, ivhat i.s the object of your advancing 
into these parts ? ” By way of mockery they replied : “ Because we are friends 
now, and there is no disagreement between us, we have come into your grazing 
lands, in order that our horses may enjoy a few days’ rest, after which we 
again depart.” On the loth of Shawwal. the Mu|^als entered the Rud-barat 
or Rud-baran [a district and town, between Gilan and IKazwin : it is the 
plural of rui-bar, and signifies a tract of many streams] by the Yagikal or BasJi- 
gal Dara'h or Pass, on the road to Tal-]f:an, and commenced plundering and 
devastating the country round. On the i8th, the audience tent of Hulakfl -was 
pitched facing Maimun-dujz on the northern side ; and, the next day, he 
reconnoitred the place preparatory to an attack ; and, the following day, the 
troops completely encircled it, although the mountain, on, which it is situated, 
is six farsakhs in circuit, Hulaku, however, when he beheld that impregnable 
fortress, saw that, to take it by storm, was utterly impossible, and that nothing 
else than reduction by famine was possible, and that that might not be effected 
for many years. He therefore held counsel with the Shah-zadahs and Amirs! 
whether to invest it, or retire, and return next year, as the season was far 
advanced. Most of them were for retiring, as winter was come— it was 
Shawwal. 654 H. — November, 1256 A. D. — the horses were emaciated, and forage 
was scarcely obtainable, and would have to be brought from the frontier dis- 
tricts of Kirman or Arman j but Buka-Timfir, the Bitik-^i, Saif-ud-Din, 
and Amir Kaibuka, the Na.eman, on the contrary, urged, that to retire now 
would be a show of weakness, and that, as a matter of necessity, they ought to 
remain until the affair assumed some tangible shape or other. So Plulaku 
again had recourse to duplicity, while traitors in the stronghold of the in- 
experienced Kbur Shah helped its success : he despatched another envoy to 
Rlhfir Shah, with a message tending to seduce him, by hopes of favour, to 
come down. * 'I'he envoy said : 0 Khur Shah I if, like a man, you come 

down and piesent yourself, you not only preserve your own life, but also the 
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period of ten years that the investment of that fortress has 


lives of all who are in this place with you. If, in the course of five days, you 
do not come, then make your fortress strong, and expect an assault ; for this 
is the last time that any one will come to you.” Rukn-ucl-Din, EIhur Shah, 
seeing the state of affairs, held counsel with his chief men ; and no way 
appeared left open to him other than to surrender. On the same day that 
this was determined on, he despatched, in advance of himself, another brother, 
Shah Kiya, along with the traitor— as I shall presently show — the Khwajah. 
Nasfr-ud-Din, the Tusf, and other officials and leaders of his forces, to the 
presence of Hulaku, bearing presents and offerings befitting. On Friday, the 
27th of Shawwal, they reached his carnp 5 and, on Sunday, ist of ^i-Ka’dah, 
6S4H.— I2th November, 1256 a.d.— the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Khitr 
Shah, having taken a last farewell of Ms ancestral home of two hundred yeans, 
accompanied by Afil-ud-Din, Zauzani, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, the Wazfr, and the 
sons of the Ra’is->ud-Daulah, and Muaffik-ud-Daulah, the same day presented 
himself in the camp of Hulaku, the Mughal. So, “ the strongly fortified town 
ofMeimundiz” was neither besieged, nor was “the attack prosecuted with 
vigour,” because no attack was ever made, neither did “Rokn-ud-din pro- 
po.se tenns to Klhulagu,” as We are informed in the Mongols Proper’' but 
quite the contrary. 

The traitor, Na§ir-ud-Din, the TusI, composed a verse on this event, the 
first half of which, not quite correctly rendered, is given by Von Hammer, 
who, in his account of the Isma’illan, makes sad havoc among the names of 
persons and places. The verse is as follows, literally rendered : — 

“ When the ’Arab year six hundred, fifty, and four, came round. 

On Sunday, the fir-st of the month Zi-]Ka’dah, at morning dawn, 

Khur Shah, Badsh,ab of the Mulahidah, from his throne arose, 

And, in front of the throne of Hulaku [Kh an], stood up.” 

When EIhur Shah presented himself, Hulaku beheld a mere youth of in- 
experience and indiscretion, and, therefore, according to the pro-Mu gha l 
accounts, he treated him kindly, and gave him hopes of the ICa’an’s favour. 
Khur Shah, at Hulakfi’s request, despatched one of his chief men, entitled 
§adr-ud-Din, in order that all the fortresses which his father and forefathers 
had obtained possession of, in the ICuhistan, the Rud-barat, and Ijlumis — a 
district, or rather province, between Klhurasan and ’IraV-i-’Ajam — full of 
military stores, magazines of provisions, and other valuable property, might 
be delivered up to the Mughal officials ; and, by HulakO’s command, they are 
said to have been levelled with the ground— subsequently perhaps, as this 
would be a work of time only : Hafig Abru says they amounted to some three 
hundred ; all but Lambah-Sar and Gird-Koh— but the number was only a little 
over a hundred — ^which the governors refused to give up, and which held out, 
particularly the latter, for twenty years after, as already mentioned. Pestilence 
at last broke out in Lambah-Sar, and most of its people perished. The rest 
abandoned it, and the Mughals destroyed it. 

The day after KRur Shah reached the Mughal camp, he gave orders to his 
dependants to leave Maimun-dujg; and his ancestral trea-sures, other valuable 
property, and library, he presented [perforce] to HMaku as a peslj-kash, the 
whole of which Hulaku is said to have distributed among his officers. After 
this the latter turned his face towards Alamut On reaching the foot of the 
stronghold, Ehur Shah was sent forward to request the seneschal to come 

4 H 
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been going on.'* Within it about lOO or 200 men have 

■* Not in “ tlie third year of the siege,” as Von Hammer states ; it held out 
for nearly twenty years, and only then fell because pestilence had destroyed 
nearly the whole of its defenders. 


down and give it up, but that Sipah-Salar refused to listen to his words, and 
gave him a rough and stern reply. Hulaku left a numerous force there to 
invest it, but, after holding out for three or four day.s, the Sipah-Salar agreed 
to surrender it, on the lives and property of all within being guaranteed. On 
Monday, the 26th of Zi-Ka’dali, 654 H., it was given up. The people asked, 
according to the terms of surrender, for three days’ grace to enable them to 
remove their effects ; and, oir the fourth day, the Mngjiuls poured in, and 
commenced to sack the fortress. The catapults on the walls were thrown 
down and destroyed, the gates removed to a distance, and they began to 
demolish the defences. On the following day Hulaku came up to inspect the 
place, and much was he astonished at beholding that fortress and the moun- 
tain on which it stands. “Alamiit is a mountain, which they have likened 
unto a camel kneeling, with its neck stretched out upon the ground [between 
a camel— — and a lion—^ — there is, in MSS,, but the difference of a 
couple of points over and under, but thei'e is a very raatei'ial difference in 
their significations, whatever Von Hammer may have .said, for he must 
have read it incorrectly or from a poor A/S.]. On the summit thereof, 
which has but one path leading to it, a fortress was built of such prodigious 
strength that the like of it has never yet been described. Witlijn had been 
excavated several reservoirs for storing vinegar, honey, and other drink- 
ables - the word .^arab, in the original, does not necessarily mean wine or 
intoxicating drinks— so that, after obtaining possession of that stronghold, the 
were diving into them— and must have come out in a very ‘sweet’ 
state from the reservoirs of honey— and finding various articles of property, 
which the people, in their first alarm, had thrown into them,” but the MugJials 
“ in the subterranean chambers and cellars, searching for treasure, did not fall 
into the wine and honoy” U’itAmi knewing-w/tat was there, as erroneously j?tatcd 
by Von Idammer, from a wrong reading probably. The gi-eater part of the 
contents of these magazines, which had been laid in during the time of Hasan- 
i-$labbah, remained unchanged ; and his followers, the Isma’Ilis, attribute tliis 
to the sanctity of his blessing. 

The subsequent fate of Khiir Shah may be related in a few words. ‘ By the 
early part of 655 H., all the Mulaljidah strongholds in the Kuhistan and Tia^- 
i-’Ajam, with the exception of Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh, were in the hands 
of the Mughals, but those in Sham had yet to be gained possession of. Hu- 
laku, consequently, continued to treat Khur Shah well, and induced him to 
send his messengers along with Mughal officials into Sham, to request the 
governors to give them up, whereby they would obtain favour, or otherwise 
bring down ruin -upon the whole of the sect, gljur Shah had also become 
enamoured, it is said by the orthodox Musalmans, the enemies of the sect, of 
a base-born Mughal's daughter, and, the matter becoming notorious, Hulaku, 
on the occa-sion of the great ghi’ah festival of the lAshura, bestowed favours 
upon Kh ur Shah on the last day of the festival, the loth of Muharram, 655 H., 
and, among these favours, made him a present of the Mughal damsel. The 
idea that “ Kfiulagu ” would not have scrupled to have put him to death 
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taken refuge, but, up to this time, it has not fallen into the 
hands of the Mughals.® 

® The I. O. L. AfS., No. 1951, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and the Bodleian 
MS . — all three — have an interpolation here relating to the death of Mangu 
l^it’an in Qifn, the same as occurs at pagfe 1223, thus showing that they are 
copies of the same original, or that tlie two last are copies of the first MS. 


“ because he had lately married a Mongol woman of low extraction,” is absurd, 
and also that a solemn marriage was oi-dered,” The round-faced, ugly 
wencli was bestowed upon him in the same way as a horse or a slave would be 
given ; but some say that Khur Sh ah actually asked Hulaku for her. 

Hulaku had solemnly promised not to harm Kh, ur Shah, hence he was well 
pleased when the latter, who found his promises of favour were all empty 
ones, asked to be sent to the presence of Mangu lya’an ; still, as the fortresses 
of Sham had not yet been secured, he wmld have kept him in play a little 
longer. However, as Kkur Shah was desirous of going, he despatched him, 
but took care to detain his offspring, females, and dependants, at ICazwin, and 
only the Mu'glial concubine was allowed to accompany him. He was desired 
to obtain the surrender of Gird-Koh by the way j and, although ^fir Sh ah, 
outwardly, in the presence of his Mitral guardians, did request its commander 
to surrender, he had before sent secretly to tell him on no account to give it up, 
as it had been prophesied that in, or by means of, that fortress, their sect would 
again flourish. The commandant, consequently, refused to surrender, and 
gave a fierce answer, so the Mughals had to proceed on their road unsuccess- 
ful Kh fir Sh ah is said to have quarrelled with his conductors after passing 
the Amutah, and it is added that they came to fisticuffs ; and this want of dig- 
nity on his part made him very contemptible in the sight of the Mugijals. His 
death is differently related. Some say he reached Mangu’s presence, but the 
Fanakat! and Hafi^ Abru say that the truth is that, when he had arrived in 
the vicinity of ICara-I^uram, Mangu !Ka’an commanded that he should be put 
to death. This, the Jami’-ut-Tawarikk states is the truth, but Rashfd-ud-Din 
does not say that Mangu was at I^ara-^Iuram. These writers, however, appear 
to have forgotten that tlie ^Ca’an was in Chin at this time, and never re* 
turned to ]^ara-]Kuram again. 

Mangu’s instructions to his brother were, nor even to spare a child of a year 
old of the race of Kiya-i-Buzurg-Umid; so, during the absence of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, Hulaku gave orders to slay the whole of them, and “ neither 
young nor old were spared; and, of a family, which, for one hundred and 
seventy odd years, bad reigned in I-ran-Zamin, not a vestige or trace 
remained.” 

In Alfi, however, it is stated that a number of Kiiur ghah’s offspring and 
relations were made over to Salghan Kh atun. G.hug 3 iatae fOian’s daughter, 
that she might, according to the law of retaliation, shed their blood, in order to 
avenge her father who had been killed by Isma*iir Fida-fs. See note *, page 
1148. 

After this Hulaku—with the treachery inherent in the Muglial race— issued 
commands to the Amire in Khurasan to assemble togethei-, by stratagem, the 
whole of the Kuhistani Isma’ills, and extirpate them, so that not a trace of 
them might be left. Under pretence of a general levy of fighting men, for the 
purpose of invading Hindustan, numbers came in from’ all the towns and 
. 4 H 2 _ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO THE MUHTASHIM, SHAMS-UD-DIN. 

This account is derived from a recluse among the re- 
cluses of Islam, who is worthy of credit, and is here recorded 
in order that it may come under the observation of the 
Sulpn of Islam. 

This servant of the victorious empire, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
who is the author of this Tabakat, on the first occasion 
that he chanced to undertake a journey into the Kuhistan, 
and saw the Muiitashim, Shthab, the Hakim, the friend 
of the Miisalmans, saw, in his presence, a recluse, an aged 
man of Nishapur, who was one among the esteemed of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and his mother, the 
Malikah-i-Jahan— on whom be the Almighty’s mercy 1 — 
and, during the time of that monarch and his mother, he 
enjoyed their intimacy and esteem. This recluse used 
clandestinely to take care of the interests of the Muiitashim, 
Shihab, before the Sultan’s throne,® and was wont to show 
honour towards his emissaries ; and, such of their important 
affairs as used to be before the Court, he would get brought 
to a successful termination. 

When the misfortunes [attending the irruption] of the 
Olingiz Klian arose, and the people of Khwarazm. of the 

« The later Mulahidah were tributary to the SultSns of this dynasty, and 
had been for some time. See note ■*, page 254. 


villages of that territory ; and the Mug^s thus succeeded in trapping 12,000 
Isnra’ilfs, the whole of whom were massacred. Towachfs [Pursuivants or 
Tipstaffs] were also sent out into every part of the ^[uhistan with instructions 
to kill the heretics wherever they could be found, and all who might aid or 
shelter them ; and they are said to have been “wholly exterminated,” 

They were not however, for, in 674 u., twenty years after Khur Shah sur- 
rendered, in the reign of Hulaku’s successor, a body of Mulahidah, having 
combined with a son of the late Khur Shah, and assigned him the title of 
“ the Nau Daulat,” seized the fortress of Alamut ; and their outbreak assumed 
a serious aspect, AbaV:ae gfean sent an army against them, which overthrew 
them ; and the fortress of Alamut was razed to the ground- 

in the present day we hear of a claimant to the spiritual office of this sect, 
as a descendant of the last of the Mulahidah, and, I believe, Magazine articles 
have even been written on the subject. 

Hulaku’s mind being now entirely set at rest respecting the Mulahidah, he 
turned his attention to further “ ameliorations the capture of Baghdad, our 
author’s account of which will be found farther on. 
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capital, and of Khurasan, became dispersed, this reciuse, 
for those reasons [above referred to], threw himself Into 
the !^uhistan ; and, on account of previous obligations, 
the Muhtashim, Shihab, the Hakfm, was under towards 
him, this recluse obtained great favour with him, and 
received abundant honour and reverence. On the Muhta- 
shim, Shihab, being removed from the government of the 
;^uhistan, and his proceeding to Alamut, when the Muhta- 
shim, Shams, arrived, this recluse did not obtain the same 
respect from him ,* and, as he was not on terms of intimacy 
with the Muhtashim, Shams, the absence of Shihab greatly 
affected the heart of the recluse. He desired, in order to 
perform the debt of gratitude [he owed] to the Muhtashim, 
Shihab, to take vengeance upon this Muhtashim, Shams, 
who was the displacer of the former, and thereby attain, 
for himself, the felicity of martyrdom, and also perform an 
act of holy warfare [upon an infidel]. 

One day he entered the place of audience of the Muljta- 
sliim, Shams, and represented, saying : “ It is necessary to 
give me a private audience. I have important business, 
which I will communicate in private.” The Muhtashim, 
Shams, had his audience hall cleared, but the recluse said ; 
“ I am not satisfied to proceed lest it should so happen 
that I might be in the middle of my statement and an 
interloper might enter, and the matter be interrupted. If 
the Muhtashim will direct that I may fasten the door of 
the audience hall on the inside, my heart will be freed 
from that fear.” The Mu^ta^'m replied : “ It will be 
well : it is necessary to put the chain across the door of 
the audience hall on the inside.” The honest [!] recluse 
got up, and fastened the door on the inside, and came and 
seated himself down in front of the Muhta^im. It was 
an habitual custom with that Muhtashim constantly to 
have a finely-tempered palarak ^ poniard in his hand. 
Sometimes he would place it at his side, sometimes before 
him, and sometimes he would take it in his hand. 

The recluse turned his face towards the Muhta^im, and 
said : “ I suffer tyranny in thy city and territory. Why 

^ A species of Damascened steel held in great estimation : also the damasked 
water of a sword. 
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have they placed this poniard in thy hand ? Ps it not] for 
this purpose that thou shouldst ward off tyranny and 
violence from the weak and oppressed ? Give the weapon 
into my hand that I may see whether it be sharp or not.” 
The Muhtashim, inadvertently, the recluse being an infirm 
old man, and thinking that from him no mischief would 
arise, gave the poniard into the Darwesh’s hand. The 
latter seized it, struck at the Muhtashim, and inflicted, 
upon him several severe wounds, in such a manner that 
his body was wounded in several places. It was the 
winter season, and the Muhtashim wore two garments of 
hair [cloth], one over the other; and, the recluse being 
old and infirm, the wounds proved not so very deep. Had 
the recluse been young, and had it been the summer 
season, without doubt, the Muhtashim would have gone to 
hell. Notwithstanding he was wounded, he got up, seized 
the wound-inflicting recluse, and cried out for assistance. 
A number of Mulahidahs were in the vestibule of the place 
of audience, and they burst open the door, and came in, 
and martyred the recluse-— the Almighty reward him ! 

A cry now arose in the city of Tun ; ® and the Mula- 
hidahs conspired against the Musalmans to put those poor 
unfortunates to death, but the Muhta^im promptly directed 
so that they issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
no Musalman should be hurt in the least, since it would 
not be right to slay all the Musalm’ans through the act 
of one individual. During that short period of tumult, 
however, an eminent Imam, and learned man, whom they 
used to call Imam Najm-ud-Dm-i-Sarbar!, the Rumi, 
attained martyrdom, because a Mulhid was at enmity with 
him, but of the rest of the Musalmans not one suffered any 
molestation. Subsequently, command was given so that 
they impaled the Mulflid who had killed the Imam. 

The object in [relating] this incident was this, that it is 
essential that sovereigns should ever be circumspect and 
vigilant, and should never leave [their] arms out of their 
own possession, and should not place confidence in any 
one. 

® At page j 197, he says he saw him at Ka-in, which was the seat of govern- 
jtnetit, bitt this, it appears, toolc place at 7 un. It is not contained in all copies ; 
ojdy in. the best ones. 
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I now return to the thread of this History. 

When they placed Mangu Khan upon the throne, he 
conferred the dominion of I-ran and ’Ajam upon his 
younger brother, Hulaku ; and another younger brother, 
named Kubilan,® after he had returned from the conquest 
of ’Irak/ he installed over the tribes of Turkistan, and a 
third brotherj Artuk * Bukah, he placed as his deputy over 
the kingdoms of Tarnghiaj.’ He [Mangu] then assembled 
a numerous army, and marched into the country of 
Qiin/ and reached a place where the horses of his forces, 

® At page 1177, our author styles him l^Cubila — 5 M~-and here Kubilan— 
y'SLs — as above, the letter * n,.’ apparently, being nasal, as in many other 
words. The Calcutta Printed Text here turns him into ^Cilan— The 
name is written rather differently by other authors, as with many other names, 
particularly with the addition of a final often found in these words — i^jfubilae, 
The letter ‘ It ’ — j— which is the first in his name, is turned into * Kh ’ in the 
book so often referred to herein, which is equivalent to ^ or but any one 
who understands a single letter of Oriental tongues knows that “Khubilai” is 
as impossible as “ Khulagu ” for Hulaku^ and is incorrect, whatever the 
“ Mongol ” Professors may say. The Chinese, who spoil all foreign proper 
names, style him “ Hfi-pi-Iay.*’ 

* This is a great mistake : we should read Kbi{^ for ’Irak* ^|iubilae was 
never sent into ’Irak on any expedition, and was never in that country in his 
life. He is said to have been in i^ifekak in Uktae’s reign. The services on 
which he was sent in MangCi’s reign have been already mentioned. 

2 The Printed Text mistakes this name too, and has Irak or Arak — for 
Irtuk — jJjl~and sends Irtuk, sometimes written Artuk, Buka into Qiln, 
whereas he was left in charge of the great Urdus at i^ara-^uram of Kalur-Sn. 

» TamghSj has already been referred to in a previous note. 

< As I have briefly referred to the principal events in the lives of the pre- 
ceding Mughal sovereigns, I will here relate, even at the risk of being considered 
rather too diffuse, the other chief events in Mangu in’s reign, in order to 
complete the notice of him, and will compare it with the Chinese accounts, as 
the names of countries, places, and persons, are so widely different, and as, in 
other matters, considerable discrepancy occurs, and numerous errors exist. 

In the year 651 H., which commenced on the znd of March, 1253 A.D., 
Mangu, being well established on the throne, determined upon making fresh 
conquests in the east and west, or rather, to speak more correctly than the 
Oriental chronicles of these events, to secure possession of the countries which 
had been but partially subdued. Accordingly, in this, the second year of his 
accession, Mangu made a great feast or banquet at the ancient yiirat of the 
Chingiz Khan. After it was over he nominated his youngest brother, Hulaku, 
to march into I-ran-Zamfn, some of whose proceedings have been already 
described, and his middle brother, ^Cubilae^ into the countries of the east } and 
the Ko-yang, MHkali,);heJala-ir, was despatched along with him [as his guide 
and preceptor]. This- well-known leader’s title is not “Gityaneg.” Ko-yang, 
the name the Siila-fs called him by, signifies great and trustworthy. 

After they had set out from Iglam-lglutm, with the army, by the direct route, 
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through the insalubrity of the climate, and want of forage, 


apparently, they found grain and forage excesavely scarce. They accordingly 
despatched information to the l^a’an, stating that it would be impossible to 
proceed by that route, and asked permission to march by another road into 
i^ara-Jang [ehV i,s]. This is the tract of country which Raghid-ud-Dfn, 
quoting Al-Bfrunt, mentions. After noticing Dfw-gir and the Ma’abar in the 
Dakhan of Hind, he says : “ There is also another large tenitory which is 
Gandhar, and called by the Mughals |^arl-jang or ^amil [J-b.], and its 
people are descended frqm Hindi and Sliita-i [parents]. In the reign of j^ubi- 
lae Ifa’an it was subdued by the Mughals. On one side it joins Tibbat, on 
another, the frontier of Khitae, and on the third. Hind. Learned men have 
said that the people of three different countries are particularly celebrated for 
three different things : Hind for its numerous armies, the territory of Gandhar 
for its elephants beyond computation, and the Turks for horses.” 

I have previously narrated the Fanakati’s account of the geography of some 
of these parts [see note page 912], and the names of various countries of 
Slitae, i^in, and Maha-Qiin, but it will be well to mention what refers to 
this very tract under discussion again, as great discrepancy exists with regard 
to the mode of writing the name of it. The Fanakati says : “To the S.W. of 
Khitae is another countrj', which they— the people of it~style Dae-lffi 
—in one 3fS. written ’D5e-ku— and the Mughals call it Gandhar [y^jJ 
— another MS. has Gandah-har— This country with us — the writer’s 
native country, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan — is known as !l^andhar [ jUjoI], 
It lies between Hind and Tibbat, and in one half of it the people are black 
£dark], and in the other half, white [fair]. The Mughals call all this white 
half Chaghan-Jang [dil^ o^^]> and the other ^^ra-Jang. 

It is doubtful what the meaning of Jang is, in fact it Is very doubtful what is 
the- correct word, for it is written eUU. — elsL — ebb. — abb.— and sbb. which 
may be read in various ways, but if one take the first form — — in which jjer- 
haps it is chiefly written, it maybe read, in the absence of vowel points, Janak, 
Janag, Jank, or Jang ; and from its being used with cha gh an and kara, which 
are Turkish words for white and black, it must, without doubt, be Turkish 
likewise. I am doubtful, however, whether the last form given above—ebb. — 
Jamak, is not, after all, the correct word. I have taken some trouble to 
search it out in several works, and am sorry that there should still remain any 
doubt upon it. 

But, from comparison, we arrive at some other facts. The Fanakati and 
some others say, that, east of Khitae. the Chin of the Hindus, and Jakut of the 
Mu gh als, inclining south-east, is an extensive country called Manzi — it is 

also written in some MSS. and and sometimes, by the Fanakati 
also, lj-5 or \ys] by the Chinese, Ma^-Giiin by the Hindus, and — 
Tingnagh by the Mughals. 

This latter name too, as I have previously remarked, is written in so many 
different ways that it is difficult to detennine which is the most correct. It is 
written Tingnash — ^in several very correctly and carefully written 

MSS., also Tingbash — — Biktash, — TtngtasJi, . 

Tingnas, and the like, but I believe, after all, that the way in which it is 
written in the “ Nuhjat-ul-il^Iulub ” is the correct one, namely, — Ningias, 

or — Ningaigi. This country is said, by the Fanakati and others, to be 

separated from Khitae or Olfn by the Igiira Mur-an or Black River, tliat its 
capital was Siunsae [i,?bj)i-] or Khunsac [i^b-i®-], that ii is also called Ij^ara- 
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were perishing. He despatched swift messengers into Tnr- 


Jiing by the Mughals, and Dae-lfu in the language of Khitae-— that is, bj the 
Chinese. Consequently, from these various statements, NingiisJi, or Tingnagli 
is the l^ara and Cha gh an Jang and the Gandharof the Magiials, which con- 
titute the Manzf and Dae-liu of the Chinese, the Maha-fihfn of the Hindus, 
and Kandhar of the Musalmans of Turkistaii and Mawara«un-Nalir. 

I now return, after this necessary digression, to the request of the Ko-yang, 
Mu|:alf, to enter this territory of ]^ara-Jang, or whatever it may be. His 
request was complied with, and he entered that territory with his forces, 
plundered it, and obtained what his troops were in want of, I notice, in 
E1.LIOT, vol. I, page 63, that “Waihind, capital of Kandahar, qf Ike 
Shtif," is said to be called “Karajang” by the “Moghals,” This is a liMe 
out of the way, and must be an error certainly. 

This army under ii^ubilae and Muhall was “to enter Kh'tae [which nearly 
all historians say wa.s finally subdued in Oktae’s reign, and tliat the Altan 
Sian di-sappeared or hung himself. See note at page r 139], l^ara-Jang, Tibbat 
[c>*>— doubtful ; the word is written V2..J — «,iy— and cwjj], Ting^cut, Soli^ca 
or SuliJ^a Kol! and parts of Hind which adjoin Slhiu and 

Maha-Chtn.” 

The Chinese say that “Mengko,** as they style Mangfi, made his brother 
HA-pi-Iay, governor of ail the territories south of the great Kobf or Desert, 
that is, Tartary bordering on the Great Wall of China, Lyan-tong, and the 
conquered provinces of China. In Deer,, 1252 A.D. [Shawwal, the tenth 
month of 650 H.j, Hfl-pi-lay was directed to attack Tai-li-Ffi in Yun-nan, and 
took along with him the general Hu-lyang-hotay [Mu[cali?], and Yansht 
[Mahmud, Yalwaj?]. 

About the same time envoys arrived at the from Intfi or Hintfis [Hind], 
to render homage. This was about the very time that Malik Sher gjlln-i- 
Sunhar, the cousin of Ulugi Khan-i-A’^am. left his fief of Tabarhindab, with* 
drew from Hind, and proceeded to the presence of Mangu ^a’an. See pages 
695, 784, 792, 798, and note \ page 1223. 

In the same year — 650 H.— Mangu ?S’an began to consider in what direction 
he should himself lead an army, and, therefore, he held another great feast at 
which the Sh Sh-zadahs and Amirs appeared. This was held at a place called 
!l^orluhah Jiwan — the Jidan [ejAs?.] doubtless, referred to in note *, 

page 912, para. 4 — which is situated in the middle of MughalistSn. I'his is 
the place where, according to tradition, ^iublah Khan, the eighth of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty [see the note on the descent of the Turks, Tattars, and 
Murals, page 896, para. 6], and his followers, danced so much in the hollow 
of a tree, after he had obtained success over the Tattars, and the Altan Sian’s 
forces, when he avenged his brother, Dkin-BarhaV’s death. 

At this feast, Mangu was advised by Darkae, the Gurgan [one of the sons- 
in-law of the Chingiz Khan], an Amir of the tribe of Angiras-Kunghur-at 
Mughals, to invade Tingnagh or Biktagh [Ningaigh]. Darkae added, as a 
i-eason for invading it, that it -Hras near by, was that is to say here, unre- 
duced and independent, and that it had hitherto been disregarded by them. 
This was not correct, however, if, as previously mentioned, the Mug 3 ials call 
this Tingnagh or Bfkta^ by the name of ?Iara-jang, for that was invaded and 
plundered by the Mughal troops under l^ubflSe and Muhali, the Ko-yang, just 
before, 

Mangu lp,’an, in reply to this advice, remarked, that each of his uncles and 
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kistan and Mawara-un-Nahr, and called for horses for his 


brothers had subdued some country or other, and he would do the same [he 
had already done so in the campaigns in the west under Batu Shan, but before 
he succeeded to the throne], 50, in the sixth year of his reign, in Muliarram, 
652 H,— February, 1254 A D. — he determined to go to war with Tehukan 
[possibly, TehukangJjtheFaghfur— the particular title given by Muhammadan 
writers to the ruler of Chin, but what language it is, is not said. Mangu 
accordingly left Artulf— or Artu^ — sometimes written Irtul,c and Irtugh-' 
Biikah, his next younger brotlier, in charge of the uluses and Urdus, and asso- 
ciated with him his eldest son, whose name is written in many ways equally un- 
certain — jibCjj! — Aonnaktasli, Aorangtagij, and — Aorangias, 

but, as he makes no figure whatever in history, it is immaterial. 

Respecting these events, the Chinese say that, in February, 1253 A,D. [the 
last month of the year 650 H- The year 651 H, commenced on the 2nd March, 
1253 A.D.}, “Mengko” assembled the Princes and Grandees at the river 
Onon, and determined upon sending armies to make further foreign conquests, 
“one into India and Kashmir, another into Korea, and a third against the 
Sialifah,” which was to be the most numerous, under his brother “ Hyu- 
le hiV [Hulaku}. Among the generals was “Kakan[the Manjanih-ehi?], 
son of Ko-chey, son of Ko-pan-yu,” who were generals of the Chingiz Khan, 
a native of Ching, dependent on Wha-chew, in the district of Si-gan-Ffi, 
capital of Shen-si, a very learned man. 

“ Hu-pi-Iay” [l^ubilae] had assembled his forces the previous year [1252 
A.D. — 649-50 H.], at Lin-tau-Fu, in Shen-si, entered Sew-chwen, and, by 
difficult roads, through mountains and by precipices, reached the river Kin-sha 
or Kyang. At this period, great part of Yun-nan was ruled by Princes inde- 
pendent of China. Tali had a king of its own, and he was taken, with that 
city, in December of that year. “ Hu-pi-lay ” subdued several neighbouring 
Princes, and reached Tibbat, where several others submitted to him. After 
this he returned to his government, leaving Hu-lyang-hotay [the Ko-yang, 
Mulcali ?] in command. 

.Again, in 1254 A.D. [652 H., which commenced on the 20th Feby., 1254], 
the Chinese writers state that “ Mengko ” again assembled the Princes and 
Grandees at the source of the river Onon, made many new regulations, and 
ordered the commanders of troops in China to lay in great magazines of pro- 
visions in such parts of Ho-nan as had walled cities. Hitherto the Mughals 
had only made incursions into Sew-chwen to pillage, and had often to retreat, 
and, many times with loss, for want of subsistence [as in Kubflae’s case, to 
which this evidently refers], and “Mengko” directed the general Wang-te- 
ching, son of Wang-shi-hyen, to inclose several towns, and lay in stores of 
provision. 

In June, 1256 a.d. [this would be the beginning of Rajab, the seventh month 
of the year 654 h.], another great feast was held, and “Mengko ” received the 
homage of several Princes of Yun-nan, as well as of neighbouring Princes 
and Sultans of the west. 

Then it is related tliat “ Mengko considered the urdii at or near Kara-!^uram 
was inconvenient for holding klirllides and keeping his Court ; and so, he 
directed a Chinese Bonza, named Lyew-ping-chong, lo select a place in Tartary, 
which might henceforth be the capital of his dominions. Ping-ching, who was 
a man of great learning and of scientific attainments, made choice of a place, 
to the east of the city of Whan-chew, called Long-kang ; and there a city was 
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army. Trustworthy persons related, on this wise, that his 

built, which was called Kay-ping-Fu, and, afterwards, Shang-td : yet !^ara- 
i^uram [although neither a city nor town] still continued to enjoy a jurisdiction 
of greater e.\tent ” — it was still the asl yurat of the Chingiz Kh an. 

The foundation of this place therefore has been wrongly ascribed to iKubilae, 
who founded Khan-Baligh. instead of to “Mengko,” but that it was more 
convenient, as to position, than the vicinity of Kara-Ifuram, and Kalur-an, is 
absurd, unless for the convenience of his eastern subjects and dominions alone. 
There may have been another reason, and an important one. E^wa-Kiuram 
depended a great deal on provisions brought from a long distance, and, should 
supplies, by any chance, have been cut off, famine would have arisen, as was 
subsequently proved. 

This new capital, “ Kay-ping-Fu,” afterwards “ Shang-tfl,” is apparently the 
Shandu, and Ciandu of Polo, “Xandu” in Rainusio, and “ Ions” of Hay ton. 
“It stood,” it is stated, “in the countiy of Karchin on the river “ Shan-tu,” 
N. N.E. of Pekin, and “seems to be, ” says a writer in Astley’s “ Collection, ” 
“ Ckau-naymati-sutna, which is one of three ruins marked in the Missioners’ 
map, on the river Shangtu.” Hayton calls it Ions, “Passing out of the 
gate, Hi-fong-kew in Pe-che-li, you find yourself in Karchin, Ohan, Naman 
[Naeman], and Korchin. It is divided into ten standards j and the country of 
the Mu gh als of Korchin extends to the Sira Mur-dn — the great river Sira. 
Mur-an in the Mughal language signifies a great river, and Pirah a smaller one.” 

To continue the Chinese accounts Irefore returning to the Mughal records 
quoteil by the Musalman writers, in whose time the Mughals had to a con- 
siderable extent become Musalmans likewise, they say that, in 1257 a.d. [the 
year 655 H. began on the 18th January, 1257 a.i>.], “ Mengko” sent orders 
to his generals in Se-chwen, Hu-quang, and Kyang-nan, to prepare to attack 
the Song [empire] on all sides;, resolving to begin himself with the first, that is 
to say, Se-chwen, which therefore is equivalent with Tingnagh [Ning^jgh] of 
the Musalman writers, Maha-Cim of the Hindus, and Manzi of the Chinese, 
as described by the Fanakati and others. After the month of July [the seventh 
month of 655 H.] he appointed his brother, Alipfi-ko [Irtu^ or Irtugh BuVah], 
in charge at ^ara-l^uram. ” There is some discrepancy between the Musalman 
and Chinese dates, because he was appointed in the first month of 652 H., as 
before mentioned, “/« the same month, Mengko ” set out, reached the moun- 
tain of “ Lewpan in Shen-sf,” where the Chingiz Khan died [which place, as 
stated before .at page 10S7, wms situated on the frontier of Tingnagh, or 
Ningaigi(, and Khurjah], He was scarcely an-ived there when he understood 
his brother Hu-pi-lay, with his family, and without any attendance, in the 
manner of a criminal, had come, in order to submit himself to the j^a’an. 7 ’his 
news so affected “Mengko” that the suspicions he entertained against him 
were removed and he was completely forgiven,” I shall refer to this matter 
presently. 

“ Hu-pi-lay ” was dhectedby “ Mengko” to return to his government, and 
prepare fbr the siege of Vu-chang-Ffi, the capital of Hu-quang, then to march 
to Hang-chew, the metropolis of Che-kyang, and the empire of the Song ; and 
the general Chang-jau was nominated to command under him, 

I will now return to the Mughal accounts from where I left off, when, early 
in 652 H. — about March or April, 1254 A.0.— Mangu appointed Irtuk Bukah 
to remain in charge of the great ardhs and u/usJs, along with his eldest son, 
but some say his son Serki. 
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lieutenants and governors, who were in Turkistan and Ma- 


To enumerate all the names, and give all the details, respecting those Shah- 
zadahs, Amirs, and troops, which accompanied him, and the preparations 
made, would occupy far more space than can be afforded here : at some future 
time I hope to do so. Suffice it to say that they included a great number of 
Shah-zadahs. Amirs, and forces, both of the Dast-i-Ghap~the left hand— and 
Dast-i-Rast — the right hand —which latter they style [i.e, the territory they 
occupy] Jaukut or Ja^ut. which signifies the forces of Khitae. Ting|chts 
Hinrjah, and Su^anki. because the Mughals, in their dialect, used 

to call those parts Jaukut or Ja^cut. The army of Mangu ^a’an amounted, it 
is said, to the immense number of 600,000, one half of which belonged to the 
Dast-i-Chap. and whose leader was the Shah-zadah, Tafhachar [there is no 
such name as T/tugatshur"]^ son of O-Tigin, the younger brother of the 
Qlingiz Khan. 

As Mangu issued forth on his way, he received the news of the death of the 
Nfi-yin, Belkutae, half brother of the Chingiz Khan, who had attained the age 
of no years, and who had done good service in the latter’.s time, Mangu also 
received an account of his brother Kubilae's movements with his forces ; and 
that, as time, was indisposed— he was afflicted with gout, or 

dard-i~pae—\{ he were allowed to take repose for a time, it would be well. 
Kiihilae was permitted, accordingly, to return to his urdus, as a temporary 
measure, to get better. 

This evidently is what the Chinese histories refej: to as a disagreement between 
the brothers, and K’lbilae’s being suspected, and forgiven, but the Musalman 
writers never so much as hint at anything of the kind, and the two accounts 
are wholly contrary to each other. Although K^bflae had permission to retire 
to his Urdus he did not do so, but again returned to his post. It was at this 
time likewise, that Shiramun. who was not to be trusted, was put to death 
before K^bilae departed. Perhaps it is this incident that the Chinese writers 
got hold of. 

Having set out, in the summer of 653 H. — about June, 1255 A.D. — Mangu 
reached the boundaries of the territories of Titaglj:ut and Tingna^ or Biktasfe 
[Ningaish], at the place named Afwan or Afuan: Sha n it was Lewak 

Shan— .-jkii before. See note, page 1088], within the confines of Tingimg^ 

or Biktasi [Ningai^], which is the place where the Chingiz Kkan died. 

Towards the latter part of the year he moved forward for the purpose of 
attacking the Mosul Kohlu^ah or Pass, and forced it. With little 

effort he subsequently captured twenty fortresses, and subdued a territory known 
as Khan-Sindan [jy'jc-. — in one copy of Alfi the first word is Jan — 

and, having taken possession of the whole of it, turned his face towards a great 
fortress [a fortified city] called Muli Sang [i^U 

There is considemble discrepancy with regard to the name of this place, 
caused by the careless copying of scribes, and the facilities which the Arabic 
characters offer for making mistakes when carelessly written. In the best 
written copies of Alfx and the Fanakatf, respectively, it is Mulf-Sang, as above, 
and Doli-Sliang while in other copies of die former, and in other 

works, it is ak'-» — 'sk'- — auid eSiLi without points. The place in 

question is the Ho*chew of the Chinese historians, and Ho-chew or Ko-chew 
of the Jesuits' map. 

Before setting out into those parts, he had despatched the Nu-yin, Tagiiasllar, 
with a numerous army,;bpr way of the great river called Kl’an Ling [ehJ 
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wara-un-Nahr, in a very short space of time— less than 

that he might reduce to submission the fortified cities of Fang-clifng Jj . •] 

—the words are without points, and may be meant for Mang[UjU].c'hing — 
and Mang-Ffm OjU]. Taghachar reached the foot of that fortress [the kirtt 
mentioned place], and invested it for a week, but, during that time, having 
obtained no sign of succesjf, he marched away, and returned to his own urdiii. 
Mangu Ka’iiii was excessively wroth at this proceeding, and vowed he would 
punish Taghachar in such a way that others should take example therefrom, 
but he did not live to do so. 

The place before which Mangu Ka’an sat down in 654 H. , was, according 
to the liabib-us-Siyar, “ a fortified mountain of prodigious height and circuit, 
and furnished with all things necessary to withstand an enemj'. Winter came 
and passed, and spring set in, and the summer of 655 H. Arrived [the summer 
of 1257 A.D.]. The excessive heat brought on a pestilence among the troops, 
and most of his army perished. Mangu, who, for a long period, had been 
investing this strong place, took to drinking deeply, in order to ward off the 
danger of catching the disease, but his health gave way in consequence, and he 
was taken ill, and died eight days after, in Muharram — the first month — of 
656 H. [about the middle of January, 1258 A.D.]on the banks of the !|^obighah 
Mur-an after a reign of eight years.” The circumstances related by 

our author, although very brief, contain some interesting particulars respecting 
these events, which no authors I have been quoting mention. 

There is considerable discrepancy, too, and some doubt, concerning the date 
of Mangu’s death. 

Alfi, and its authorities, the Rau?at-u§-§afa, the Fanakatf, and the Muntakhab. 
ut-Tawaii ldi f say it happened in 655 H. The ^abfb-us-Siyar .says it took 
place in 654 H., while Guzidah and Fa§ih-i say it was in ^57 H., and that he 
reigned nine years, and was forty-eight — some say forty-six — when he died. 
The Fanakati says his reign was six years and two months. 

The last of these d’ate.s — 657 H. — is undoubtedly correct, because his brother, 
Hulaku, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., sent Kh ur Shah, Badghah of the Mula* 
hidali, to his camp, after obtaining possession of Alamut ; and, by Mangu l^a’an’s 
command, he was put to death by the way. Mangu, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly have died in 654 H, , nor in the first month of 655 H. Another proof is that 
Hulakii sent the news to Mangu of the capture of Baghdad, and the murder 
of the last Htalifah, together with an account of events which had happened 
in ’Ira-V in 656 H., and which news reached him. Therefore, allowing for the 
immense distance which separated the brothers, the first month of 657 H.— 
January, 1259 A. D.— is, evidently, the more correct date. Our author, who 
finished his history in the fifth month of 658 H. — about the end of Februaiy, 
1260 A.D.— appears to have very recently become aware of his death by report. 

I must now give the Chinese version of these events for the sake of 
comparison. “ Hu-lyang-hotay ” having made conquests in the countries 
bordering on “ Yun-nan,” subsequent to his subjugation of Tibbat in 1255 a. D 
— 653 H.— penetrated as far as “Tong-king,” and “ Kochin-China,” then 
comprehended under the name of “Gan-nan,” ruined its capital, and plundered 
the country. He was returning to “Tali,” when “ Mengko” ordered him 
to join “ Hu-pi-lay” in the siege of Vfi-chang-Ffi [capital of the province of 
Hix-quang]i 

“ Mengko’s ” forces entered ** Se-chwen ” in three bodies, each in a different 
direction. As soon as the anriy passed the mountain of “ Lfi-pan ” [tliis is 
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one week — ^purchased 80,000 horses from Samrkand and 


the Chinese name for the place where the £||ingiz Khan died], “ Po-li-cha,” a 
great Tartar [Mughal] lord, was appointed to command the first body, Mu-ko, 
the ipt’an’s brother, the second, while “ Mengko ” commanded the third, and 
took the route of Han-chong-Fu in Shen-sL He was vigorously opposed by 
the troops of the Song in Se-chwen. “Mengko” now sent on, in advance, 
Nyew-Iyen of the Chanchu tribe, whose father and grandfather were greatly 
renowned in the army, in the beginning of the year 1250—656 h. — to obtain 
information. He learnt that Ata-hu, the Mughal general in Ching-tu-Fd, was 
in great extremity, being invested on all sides by the Song. He, Nyew-Iyen, 
having reached Ho-chew, resolved to succour Ata-hu, but his efforts were of 
no avail, for the Song took it, and Ata-hu died. Nyew-Iyen, now grown 
desperate from want of success, posted himself between the Song ai-my and 
Cbing-td, to W'hich he immediately marched, and soon after succeeded in 
gaining possession of it. Finding that the iKa’an had reached Kang-chong-Ffl, 
he left the city in charge of another officer, moved to Mahd, and sent forces to 
facilitate “Mengko’s” passage of the river Kyan-lin by a bridge of boats. 
The other two bodies of troops having rejoined him, Long-gan-Fu was 
captured, and Lan- chew [now Pau-nIng-Fu] surrendered. The general Hil- 
lyang-hotay entered China, on his return from Gan-nan, by Tuug-quin, moved 
forward to Quang-si, and seized Quey-Hn-Ffi, the capital of that province. ’ 
The Chinese were surprised to find him penetrate as far as Chang-sha, a city of 
Hu-quang, which he invested in the begimiing of 1259 A.D., equivalent to the 
first month of 657 H., which ended on December l6th of that year, and which 
completely, agrees with the year given in Guzidah. 

On the first day of the same year, 1259 a.d.— the 28th of December began 
the year 657 H.— “Mengko” reached the mountain Chong-quey, where the 
Chalar Qala-ir], To-\vhan, affirmed that the war in Se-chwen would turn out 
unfortunate from heat and moisture, which would destroy the troops, and 
advised a retreat. Pa-Ii-che, the Orla [Arlat], said that To-whan spoke thus 
through fear, and advised the ]Ka*an to continue the campaign ; so “Mengko” 
determined to continue the war, and to invest Ho-chew, which he accordingly 
did in February. Nyew-Iyen advanced to co-operate with him, and constructed 
a bridge of boats near Ffi-cheu-Fff, while another leader went and took up a 
position near Quey-chew, on the borders of Hfi-quang. An attack was 
repulsed on Ho-chew in February, another in March, while, in April, there 
was thunder and rain for twenty days. One day, how'ever, the Murals 
succeeded in scaling the walls, and made great slaughter among the defenders, 
but they were finally repulsed. A Chinese general attacked the raft bridge, 
at Ffi-cheu-Ffi, and got to Kon-chin-Ffl, eight leagues S.S.E. of Ho-chew, 
collected 1000 barques to ascend to Kya-ling [Kyan-lin?], but w'as attacked by 
a Muglial force, and pursued to Chong-king. The Mug^als were, however, 
.still much harassed by disease, want, and sallies. In July “Mehgko” resolved 
to assault it with his best troops, and carry it at any cost. On the loth of 
August the l^a’an visited the works, and gave orders for scaling the walls the 
following night. The Mugh,als gained the top of the walls, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and even pursued. “ Mengko,” in desperation, now 
ordered a general assault, and went in person to direct it, A storm arose at 
the time, and during the attack several ladders were blown down. On this, a 
fearful carnage ensued ; vast numbere of the Murals- perished, and among 
them was the. Ka’an, whose body was found pierced with many wounds. 
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BuMiara, and, adding them to those which they had pur- 
chased in Upper Turkistan, despatched them [to Mango 
Eihan’s army]. 

They also related, thatj after some time, the king of 
Qhin brought such an immense army, as cannot come 
within the compass of number or computation, and, in the 
end, Mangu Khan, and his army, were overthrown, and 
reached a mountain [range] round about [nearly] the 
whole of which range was the sea, and morass ; and, in 
that mountain [range], Mangu Khan, with the whole of 
the Mughal army, perished from famine. 

The reign of Mangu Khan was nine years.*^ 

Thu.s fell “Mengko,” at the age of fifty-two, after a reign of nine years. 
Such is the Chinese account, which is very different from that of the 
Mughais. 

To 'return to the Muglial accounts. Mangu’s son, Asulae Agljul, leaving 
the Nu-yfn, Kand-Vae — in command of the troops, took up the coffin 
of his father, and conveyed it to his urdfts [the urdus of his four wives] 5 and, 
for four days .successively, they made mourning for the late Ka’an. The first 
day in the urdu of ICunkae Khatun, who w.as also-called Koludi 

and ^jKoludi the daughter of the Gurgan or son-in-law of the Chingiz 

Kh an, tJldae, son of Bartfi, of the Anginas tribe. Tliis Khatun had born. 
Mangu two sons, the eldest, Bfdtu, and the youngest [he is said previously to 
have been Mangu’s eldest] Aormaktagh, Aorangtagh, or Aorangias, and one 
daughtei', Mayalun by name. 

The second clay, the coi-pse was removed to the ttrdu of Tuwaw-eht« [«?<!« V]» 
who is also called Tanaw-chtn [^jhh], and Tura-ghin hut all these 

names are more or less doubtful, of the tribe of Bayliit. She bore him a 
son, Serki, also written Sherki. previously alluded to. 

On the third day it was conveyed to the urdu of Oghfil-Kuimish Khatun. 
the Oir-at, who had accompanied him on this expedition. She was of the 
family of his mother, Siur-ICupbi Bigi, and was a wc)man of strong mind 
and force of character. At finst she had been betrothed to Mangu’s father. 
She used to style Ifubilae and Hulaku, her husband’s brothers, ^^farzands" or 
sons, and they paid her great respect. .She bore no son, but had two daughters. 

On the fourth day the corp.se was taken to the urdii of Kasa [Cf] 
Ebatun. She was of the tribe of Iljikiah or Iljikin, an offshoot of the KungV- 
ur-.{its, and bore him a son named Asutae, previously mentioned. 

I'he first and third Khatuns were free bom : the two others were handmaids, 
but there were many others of lesser note. On each day, in each urdu, the 
coffin, was placed upon a throne, and they made lamentation over the corpse. 
After the mourning ceremonies, the body of the IjZa’an was buried at the place 
called Bfilkan or Bur^an — ‘ 1’ and ‘r* being interchangeable — Kaldfin, which 
is styled the Vakah Kurulc. tliat is to say, “ the exclusively' prohibited [spot],” 
at the side of the Clllngiz ]^an, and Tiilui or Tfdi ]^an, his grandfather 
and father. 

•* Our author has forgotten to notice, or would not notice, a remarkable 
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May Almighty God prolong the reign of the present 

matter concerning tlie Dihli kingdom, which happened in the reign of Ms 
patron, and during the reign of Mangu i^fa’an. 

Early in 646 H., Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’iid Sh ah, the elder hrother, it must 
he remembered, of Sultan Nafir-nd-Dm, Mahmud Shfili, who had hitherto 
been feudatory of l^finnauj, was made feudatory of Sanbhal and BudaTin, this 
last being one of tire most important fiefs of the Dihli empire, but, without 
proceeding thither, he became frightened at something which our author 
conceals, and fled, by way of Sihnur, towards Lohor [see pages 684 and 818]. 
His flight may have been caused through fear or suspicion of Ulugh Khan, in 
whose hands the whole power now centred, and who very shortly after 
married his daughter to the Sultan, What Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Sh ah, 
subsequently did, or whither he w^ent, is also made a profound mystery of, 
l,ohor, too, is mentioned at this period in connexion with him, after its never 
l.eing once mentioned since its capture and sack by the Mughals, in 639 H,, 
when it was lost to Dihli. 

A few months after this Prince’s flight, in the eighth month of the same 
year, we find the Sultan moving with his forces as far as the river Biah — which 
then flowed in its old bed — and his marching back again, but why he marched, 
and what his anny did, is hot mentioned anywhere by our author, but it was, 
without doubt, connected, in some way, with Ms brother’s flight. 

Again, in 650 H., the Sulpn set out, intending to marcli to tJdlClluh and 
Multan [pages 692 and 825], but only reached the banks of the Biah when 
the Rayhani plot broke out [pages 693 and 826], and Ulug 2 i Khan was 
banished to his fiefs. This was in 651 H. Nothing more is mentioned about 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, until 652 H., when we find him, in com* 
bination, with Ulugh Khan, and other Maliks, advancing towards the capital, 
in order, it would seem, merely to Upset the Rayhani faction ; and then our 
author says [page 830], that the Sultan’s brother “came from the side of 
Lohor,” but where he had been all this time, from 646 to 652 H., is not 
allowed to transpire. In another place [page 700], however, it seems that 
more than the upsetting of the Rayhanf faction was intended, for we are told 
that “a party of Amirs now interposed between the tivo personages'*—^^ 
Sultan and his brother — and after, that “ Lohor became the fief— not that the 
Sultan eon/erred it — of Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah.” In another place 
[page 793], we are told that Malik gl^er Klian-i-Sun^ar, who had left Hind 
and gone into Turkistan, to theurdu of Mangu B^a’an [see note ®, page 1198], 
returned with honour from thence, and went to Lohor, and joined the Prince 
[Jalal-ud-Dfn] there, but that disagreements arose between them, and the 
Prince “retired in disappointment, and his dependents and followers fell into 
the hands of Malik Sher Klian’s train.” From this time Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud 
Shah, disappears from the scene, and is heard of no more. 

Fortunately a few others throw some light on what our author keeps so djirk. 
Among them the Fanakatf says, that several of the great Mamluks of the late 
Sultan, I'yal-timish, rebelled against his son, Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud 
Shah, and set up another in his place, as though he had been actually reigning. 
He says, in fact, that Rajiyyat was set up by Ulug 3 i Khan, but the date he. 
afterwards gives, which is quite correct, shows that he has confused the names 
a little, and refers to Na?ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmiid Shah, whom he afterwards men- 
tions as having been set up by Ulugii Sian. Then he continues : — “ Malik 
Jalai-ud-Dfn fled from Hind, and, in 651 H., presented himself in the 7 trdii of 
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Sultan of Islam to the end of the existence of mankind, 
and preserve the Khian-i-A’zam, Ulugh E3ian. in power 
and authority, to the end of the world ! Amfn,® 

VIlI.—HULAKti, SON OF TULI, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Hulaku^ is the brother of Mangu Khan, and Tult [his 

Mangu I^a’an, and Kh an [this may be Sultan Nasir-ud-Dfn, Ma^unud 

Shah's step-father who afterwards caused such trouble, as he was in Hind up to 
near the close of 655 H.], and Sunl^ar [Sher Khan-i-Sunhar. He did leave his 
fief and retire into TurkistSn at this very time, in 649— -650 H. See pages 695 
and 792], out of fear of Ulugh Khan, followed Malik Jalal-ud-Dln. Mangu 
1^’an commanded that a befitting grant should be assigned to the latter, and a 
jfarlzgA was issued to the Nu-yfn, Saif, then in those parts [in the tracts on the 
Indus, and as far east as the BSh — the present Panj-ab], to aid him with his troops. 
Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn returned therefore, and he was permitted to take “possession 
of the districts of Luhawur [Labor], Kudiah [also written Kujah — *j.jJ^-and 
always mentioned in connexion with Banian. See pages 627 and 750], and 
Su 4 harah, which parts were then subject to the Mughals, and thus he contented 
himself with a little out of much.” 

RubruquLs, curiously enough, confirms the above. He says that about the 
15th of June, 1254 A.D. — about the fourth month of 652 H. — when the i^a’an 
held a great assembly at !Kara-Iiiuram, at which a number of ambassadors 
attended, he noticed the ambassador from the Sulpn of India. This could be 
no other than Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah, and his party, or Sher Khan- 
i-Sun^ar, for it is quite certain that no ambassador was ever sent from 
India by Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah. They brought with them, as a pre- 
sent, eight leopards, and ten hounds for coursing, which were taught to sit on 
the horses’ buttocks. The same traveller also says he returned for six weeks 
the same road westward, along with this very ambassador, and then he struqk 
off to the left — the east. It is a pity he has not mentioned the ambassador’s 
name. 

That this account is correct is without doubt, from what our author allows to 
escape Mm, Well might he say that Malik Jalal-nd-Dfn, Mas’ ud 
“advanced from the side of Lohor,” that “some of the Amfrs interposed 
between the two personages,” and that “ Lohor became his fief,” The early 
history of the kingdom of Dihlf has yet to be written. The history of a 
country is not to be rendered correctly from the accounts of a single author, 
or single extracts from two or three authors merely. See also pages 793, 862, 
and 863. 

® I hope this is a sufficient proof to show that this work was written in 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-Dfn's reign, and not in that of his successor, although, like 
much more, it is not contained in the Calcutta Printed Text, 

f I need not tell the Oriental scholar, who can read the letters of the Persian 
alphabet for himself, that the first letter of this name is ample — Hu- 

laku, the only variations of which are— — Hulaku — — Hulakiie, and 
jSdb — Hula’ll, as our author sometimes writes it j but, for the information of 
those who cannot read the original for themselves, and liave to trust to trans- 
lations, second-hand, or mere compilations from the works of foreign translators 
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father] was the youngest of the Chingiz Khan’s sons. 
When the Chingiz Khan crossed the Jihun into Khurasan* 
he despatched Tuli towards Nishapur, Hirafc, and Marw ; 
and Tull took all those cities, and destroyed them. Trust- 
worthy persons related, that Tult was a good-looking youth ; 
.and, when he returned from Khurasan to Turkistan, he 
died, leaving four sons,® as has been previously recorded. 

When Mangii Khan, son of Tuli, ascended the throne, 
he despatched Hulaku into the countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, 
and assigned those territories to him; and the armies 
which were in Trak, and the troops which were in Turkis- 
tan, Khatlan. Tae-lfan,® and Kunduz, and the forces which 
were in the territories of Ghur, Khurasan. Hirat, and the 
Garmsir, were all directed to obey the command of Hulaku. 
On Hulaku’s entering Khurasan he chose Badghais ‘ as 
his head-quarters ; and the Maliks of the different parts of 
’Ajam presented themselves before him. 

The Mu gh al army of Jurmaghun, which was in Tra!^, 
was continually fighting and carrying on hostilities with 
the troops of the Lord of the Faithful, but, on no occasion, 
and in no wise, was it able to gain the superiority over the 
forces of the Khalifah’s capital ; and the infidels used con- 
tinually to be defeated, more particularly in their attempts 
to take the city of Safahan [Isfahan]. It occupied the 
infidels fifteen years before they were able to gain posses- 
sion of that city. If the Kazi of Safahan had not attained 

of various nationalities, whose meanings and words too may have been misun- 
derstood, I must remark [for some one to explain to them] that to produce 
“ Khulagu " the word must be written or or or which no 

one has ever yet seen written— not even a Schiefner in “ Mongol.” Quartre- 
niCTe spells it Houlagu, and Von Hammer, Hulaku. How D’Ohsson may 
spell it I am unaware, as I have not seen his work, but, however it may be, 
the first two letters are hu, and not kh. See also Mongols Proper," 
page 193. 

He left eight sons, but Mangu, Kubllae, Hulaku, and Artuk Buka, were the 
best known among them. 

9 Tiie-kan of Tukharistan is undoubtedly meant here, which is in the same 
territory as IJIunduz. 

1 The Pro-Mugial writers say — as previously mentioned — that he was obliged 
to remain all the winter of 652 H. in the district or territory of Shiwarghan, a 
tract of country then in a mucli more flourishing condition than now. Badghais 
too was a flourishing district, and within a short distance of Plirat and its fruit- 
ful and formerly populous, but recently devastated, territory, of which it was, 
tind is, a dependency. Our author's statement here is the more likely of the two. 
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martyrdom, the infidels would not have found it possible 
to take that place, for the army of Jurmaghun, and the 
Nu-yin. Khaina,^ for a period of fifteen years, continued 
to carry on hostilities, and to wage war before the gate of 
that city and its environs. During this entire period of 
time, the people of Safahan kept the city gates open, so 
that, night and day, the gates used not to be dosed ; and, 
through the great valour and spirit of the holy warriors of 
Safahan, the Mughals did not have the power of entering 
the city, until a party of powerful renegades seduced an 
individual from the right path to assassinate the l^azf, 
saying ; “ It is necessary to kill the lyazi because the 
trouble and annoyance of defending the city is caused by 
him.’* After they had martyred the Kazi the city was 
taken. 

When, in the year 65 5 H., the Am!r-i-’Alam [Lord of the 
Standard] ® of the rightful Khalifah.' Al-Musta’sim '‘B’illah, 
the Lord of the Faithful — God reward him ! — whose name 
was Suliman Shah, the Aiyub! Turk-man— on whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty I — entered ’Irak with the 
troops of the Khilafat, he defeated the Mughal forces which 
were in the territory of Azarbaijan, and in Irak, and sent 
great numbers of Mughals to hell, so that the Mu gh al 
troops were unable to stand before Suliman Shah, and the 
forces of the Khalifah’s dominions.® They [the Mughals] 

2 This name Joes not occur in the other works I have been quoting. It is 

vrritten in several different ways — — U;* — y,yU. — — 1*3. 

and even The doings of Junnaghiin are not given in any detail by the 
Pro-Muglial \\ ritcrs, because there were no successes to record ; and Isfalian 
is Wisw o/ice from the time of .Sultan Jalfd-ud- Dm, up to this period, 

an interval of twenty-seven years, which is significant. 

3 Lord of the Standai'd, equivalent to the Gonfalonier under the Popes, 
in the middle ages. The Amfr-i-’Alam commanded the troops of the 
Khilafat. 

■* The text, in every instance, has Al>Mu’tasim— and in several other 

works, including the Rau?at-u§-§a{a, the name is thus written, but the majority 
of others have as above, which is eorrect. 

® After Hul.aku had finished with the Isma'ilis in the Kuhistan and AIamiit,he 
set out towards LanViah-Sar, but, finding it was not likely to be soon taken, 
left a consirleriiblc force to invest it, under Ta-Jr Buka, and marclied towards 
Kazwin, whither his and other families had been sent, and encamped within 
seven leagues of it, on the 27th of ^i-Hijjah; 654 H. Subsequently, in Rabi’- 
ul-Awwal, 655 it., he moved from the vicinity of IKazwIn, and marched to 
Hamadan, where the Nu-yin, T 5 njri, the Baisut, from Agarhatjan, presented 
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despatched swift messengers to Hulakii, in ]^iirasan, and 
sought aid from him. Hulaku got ready the forces of 
Khurasan, both Mughal and others, and determined to 
march into ’Irak, and set out towards it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 
KHILAFAT. 

When Hulaku set out towards ’Irak, the Malik of 
Mausil, whom they were wont to style Badr-ud-Dm-i-Lu- 
lu ® — on whom be the Almighty’s curse!— had consented 
to receive a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant], The Ata- 
bak, Abu-Bikr,’ son of Sa’d, ruler of Pars, likewise had a 
Shahnah. and had agreed to pay tribute to the Mughals ; 

himself. Hulaku was not well disposed towards that great leader, on account 
of some reflection he had made, and he had therefore summoned Tanju to his 
presence. He said to him : Since thou hast been occupying the place of 
Jurmaghun, what hast thou done ? what ranks hast thou broken ? what rebel 
hast thou reduced to submission ? and what enemy hast thou made a friend ? ” 
T 3 .nju bent the knee, and replied : “ During this period of time I have 
committed no fault, and what was in the power of my hand to do, in that I 
have not been sparing of myself. Among other things I have taken a certain 
fortress and a certain town, and cleared all the tracts between Rai and Rum 
and Sham ; but, in consequence of the difficulty of the road to Bagdad, and 
the great number of the troops of the Kh ilafat, in the neighbourhood of that 
city, the Mughal troops have been guarded from disaster; and now the 
sovereign has the option and power of commanding whatever he may please.” 
The fire of Hulaku’s ire cooled on his hearing these words, and he said to 
Tanju ; “It behoveth thee to proceed towards the frontiers of ^am and Rum, 
and that thou shouldst subdue them, as far even as the sea of Ma gh rib [some 
say, to the sea of Ytinan].*’ Tanju accepted this task; and, the very 
same day, set out towards Rum, into which he carried slaughter and devasta- 
tion. Farther on it is stated that he was recalled, and, while on the march, 
directed to move against Baghdad. Early in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H. — 
April, 1257 A.D. — Hulaku prepared to invade Tra^-i-’ Arab, and attack Bagh- 
dad. He first turned towards Tabriz, and reached it on the 12th of Rajab. 
Having remained there one month and a half, during which the Mughals 
carried fire and sword into Kurdistiin, he again turned towards Hamadan, 
which —the neighbourhood of which — ^Ite reached on the loth of Ramazan. 
His camp was formed in the open country about Hamadan, near to Khanah- 
abad, “which is a verdant plain of Kurdistan,” and there he began to get 
ready his forces for the coming struggle. It was from this place that he 
despatched his envoys with an iu-solent message to the Khalifah, which will 
be referred to farther on. 

® Amir Badr-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fa^ail-i-Lulu, who was originally an Arman! 
[Armenian] slave. 

^Seepage 180. 
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and from botli of these rulers bodies of cavalry arrived to 
the assistance of the infidel army. The infidel forces 
gathered around Hulaku-^in ’Irak, and turned their faces 
towards Ba gh dad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, ALMusta’§im B’illah, had a 
Wazir, a rdfisi [a shi’ah heretic] of bad religion, and his 
name was Ahmad, the ’Alkamt,* Between him, the 
Wazir, and the eldest son of the Lord of the Faithful, who 

” ’All^amah is the name of a city in Afnkah, or Mauritania, and the name 
of a man. It is also the coloquintida, and is used to signify anything very 
hitter. ’Alkami here refers to a native of ’ Al^camah. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, Miiijanimad, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, the *Alkami, at the 
time of Al-Musta’§im’s accession to the Khilafat. held the. office of UstM-i- 
Dar, and was suspected, by many, but not by the Khalifah himself, of being 
much against his accession, and of wishing to have set up the Khalifah’s 
brother instead. In 642 H., the Wazir, Na§ir-ud.Din, Mu^tammad, a very 
aged man, was removed from office, and Ibn ’Allcami was installed as his 
successor, a most unfortunate act, and the chief cau.se of the downfall of the 
Khilafat. 

The new Wazir was an eloquent man, of vast attainments, and who, in the 
composition of poetry and prose, had no equal. He was generous and liberal, 
and clever in the administration of .state affairs. In this office he had no 
partner or associate, and the government was under his entire control ; but he 
was a Shl’ith in faith, and thus an enemy to the house of ’Abbas. He did not 
consider that the other officials of the Court paid him that respect and attention 
which he thought he w'as entitled to ; and, by inuendo, they were wont to 
reproach and rail at him as a heretic. The KJialffah was cognizant of all this, 
and used to prohibit them from behaving in such a way towards the Wazfr j 
nevertheless, he nourished in his heart hatred towards the Kkalifah, his family, 
and the rest of his Court ; but he took good care fO conceal it so that not a 
soul suspected what was contained within his heart. Matters went on in this 
maimer until the eldest son [by some writers, the brother] of the Khallfah. 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, who, through his father’s weakness of character, had been 
permitted to assume to himself the protectorship of the orthodox Sunnis, 
with more zeal than was perhaps advisable, despatched a body of troops to the 
.sulnirb of Karkh of Baghdad, which was known as the makallak of the 
Shi’ah’s of the Ahl-i-Bait, to quell a serious disturbance which had broken out 
there between the Shi’ahs and Sunnis, the Shf’ahs having killed a number of 
the Bani Haghim dwelling in the same suburb. In doing this, the Amir, Abu* 
Bikr, was severe, and allowed his men to treat the §hi’ah women as though they 
were the women of infidels captured in war, carrying ^hera seated before them 
on their horses, through the bazars of Bag^ldad, hare-headed and bare-footed. 
When the Wazir became aware of this, the bridle of his heart’s secret nearly 
escaped his grasp, and, in his rage, he vowed within himself, that, even if he 
perished in the attempt, he would wreak revenge upon all Sunnis for this act 
of the Khalifah’s son. 

Day and night he pondered the matter in his mind, and communevi within 
himself, and deliberated how best he could bring about the destruction of his 
benefactor, his family, and the Sunni pedple. At this time he discovered that 
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was named Amir Abu-Bikr, enmity had arisen on' account 

Hulaku Kiian, after having completed the downfall of the Mulahidahs, had 
been commissioned to invade ’Ira]k-i-’Arab, and reduce the Sialjfah. Con- 
sidering this a great piece of good luck, the Wazfr resolved to profit by it. 
He forthwith set to work to render the design of the Mughals successful, and 
enable them to gain possession of Baghdad without trouble and without delay, 
by opening communication with Hulaku, and giving him all the infonnation 
he could. 

He accordingly represented to the Khalifah saying: “Thank God, the 
Lord of the Faithful this day is at peace with all the different rulers. All of 
them are loyal and srrbservient to him ; and, at all times, they pray for his 
prosperity and security, and in no way desire to encounter the forces of the 
Kh iMfat. In truth, the Sialifah is without rival and without adversaiy. 
Now it seems contrary to forethought and prudence, under these circumstances, 
that such an expenditure should go on every year from the treasury for the 
payment of so many troops ; and, if the Lord of the FaithM will permit, I 
will despatch the various officers of the troops to diffei'ent localities in the 
Klialtfah’s dominions on civil duties, and the troops may be disbanded, 
whereby a great advantage will accrue to the finances, and a vast deal of 
treasure be saved.” This sounds like modern stump-oratory. 

At this time, 124,000 efficient cavalry were kept up by the Khalifah, and 
paid out of his treasury, without counting the contingents of the vassals of the 
Kkilafat ; and the unfortunate Khalifah, in his love of wealth, considering all 
this was for his advantage, permitted the traitor to carry out his scheme. After 
a short time this was completed, and the capital almost denuded of troops. 
The traitor now communicated again with Hulaku, and despatched an agent 
secretly, expressing his sincerity and loyalty, and urging upon him that he 
should, on no account, give up the attempt to subdue ’IraV-i-’Arab, and capture 
Baghdad, which could easily be accomplished, and that his services were at 
his entire disposal. Notwithstanding the proofs and arguments he gave in his 
communication, Hulaku, for s'ome time, did not place much faith iu the 
traitor’s words, but, when Ibn ’AlVarai continued to send communications, and 
to importune him on the subject, Hulaku consulted with another traitor— the 
Eliwajah, Na§!r-ud-Din, the Tusi, who had, by this time, gained complete 
ascendancy over him, and a high position in Hulaku’s confidence and service. 
He, being one of the great ’Ulama of the Shi’ali sect, and having his own 
private revenge to satisfy by the downfall of the ’Abbasfs, entered into the 
conspiracy with zeal, especially after Ibn ’Al^ami had communicated direct 
with himself also. The K^wajah pretended that it was necessary to consult 
the a.spect of the stars before determining on the campaign, and this he was 
directed by Hulaku to do. His report may be imagined : he stated that he 
had carefully carried out his observations, that the result was favourable, and 
that it was predicted that the time was at hand for the Khalifah, Musta’fim, to 
be made captive, and that Baghdad and Hra^c-i-’Arab would be subdued by 
his servants, without much trouble or difficulty. 

Hulaku’s first move was to despatch his envoys to the Court of the Kh alifah 
with an insolent and arrogant message, on the loth of Ramazan, 655 h., 
upbraiding him for not having rendered aid, which he accused the Khalifah of 
liaying promised, in the operations against the Mulahidahs, and of falsehood in 
consequence. His insolence was, no doubt, the greater, knowing that the 
Klialifah’s own Wazfr was his friend and ally. The threats of the barbarian 
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of the despoiling of the who inhabited Ka rkh. and 

and his demands were, among other matters, that the Khalifah should teware 
of manifesting impotent I’age, and should neither strike his fist against an iron 
spike, nor attempt to plaster over the sun with mud mortar, otherwise he would 
deeply regret it, and sovereignty would turn away its face from him, “Our 
advice is,” he said, “that thou shouldst demolish the defences of Baghdad, 
fill up the ditch, make over the direction of state affairs to thy son, and present 
thyself before us, in order that thou mayest dwell in safety from the wrath of 
God. If thou art not coming thyself, send -thy Wazfr, theSar Dawat-Dar, and 
Suliman Shah — the two latter, especially the last, were the mainstay of the 
state, and chief obstacle in the traitor’s wajf — in order that our messages, 
without detriment or addition, may reach thee ; for, if thou dost not give tlune 
ear to our friendly exhortations and advice, get thy forces ready, and prepare 
for war ; for we have girded up our loins to fight with thee, and are ready. 
Further understand, that, when we shall reach Baghdad, whether thou art in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, they will bring to thee our 
preremptory command, which is like unto fate’s.” 

The Khalifah’s reply, transmitted through his own envoys, a mixture of 
admonition, boasting, and defiance, concluded: “Listen, young man, there- 
fore, to the admonition we have given thee, and retain it in thy mind } and go 
back again whence thou earnest, otherwise prepare for war and come.” The 
Mu^al envoys, on their return, were met outside the city by a great mob, who 
insulted and reviled them, and even spat upon them, in hoi>es that the Mugfeal 
envoys might do or say something which they might turn into a pretext for 
laying violent hands upon them. Here again was an opportunity for the 
Wazir : hearing of the disturbance, he, at once, despatched a body of his 
household slaves to guard the envoys, and conduct them safely out of the 
danger j and they, on their return to Hulaku’s camp, related all the good 
offices of the Wazir on the occasion. 

The Kh alffah's envoys, on the other hand, were angrily dismissed, with 
fresh threats, from the halting-place of Panj-Anguglit ; and their report of 
what they had seen ahd heard made the Sialifah feel anxious and downhearted. 
He consulted with his Wazir, whose traitorous conduct was, of course, wholly 
unknown to him. He advised that the TCh alifah should make use of the 
great wealth he possessed, and endeavour, by means of it, to ward off this 
calamity, and that liberal presents should be sent. For the jSian, a thousand 
bales of the finest fabrics, such as silk, fine linen, cloth, and other valuable 
wares and commodities, a thousand [hairy, double-humped] camels, 

and a thousand fine ’ Arab horses, caparisoned befittingly ; and, for the Mu^^l 
Shah-zadahs and great Amirs, presents suitable to their rank and degrees. 

The J ami’-ut-TawariJdb, puts a piece upon this, in order to flatter his Muglial 
patron no doubt, and says that the Wazir — ^vi’ho, according to his account, 
was an innocent lamb— advised that the S^alifah, his master, “should make 
apologies ” to the barbarian, HulakQ, “ insert his name in the Eliutbah, and 
stamp the coin with his name that the Khalifah was willing to do this, but 
that Mujahid-ud-Din, and others, with whom the author of that v'ork associates 
all the knaves and vagabonds of Baghdad. “ out of animosity to the Wazir, 
prevented it.” That city, however, is not the only place where traitors have 
taxed patriots, who would not sacrifice their countries’ interests,” with owing 
their influence to the support of knaves and villains, which terms were, at the 
same time, alone applicable to themselves. 
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the Mash-had® of Musa-i-Ja’far — ^God reward him ! — and the 
son of the Lord of the Faithful, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, had 
slain some of them, and despoiled them. Out of revenge 
for this, the Wazir of the Khallfah’s Court, who was a rdfizi 
of bad religion, showed hostility towards the Lord of the 
Faithful; and, in secret, and clandestinely, he wrote a 
letter to Hulaku, and entered into collusion with him, and 
besought the infidels to advance. The Kurd troops, and 
forces of Trak,* by way of dismissing them, he [the Wazfr] 
sent away from Ba gh dad, in different directions, and re- 
presented on this wise to the Lord of the Faithful, saying : 
— A peace has been entered into with the infidels, and 
we have no need of troops.” After Baghdad became 
denuded of troops, suddenly, the infidel Mughals arrived 
in its environs. 

They had taken forcible possession of a bridge [of boats] 
from the Malik of Mau§il, and fixed it so as to command 
Ba gh dad, and then passed the Dijlah [Tigris], The for- 
tress [fortified town] of Takrit [above Baghdad] was an 

At first, the Sialffah was inclined to follow the Wazir’s advice, and gave him 
instructions to prepare the presents, but, had they been sent, no good result 
would have arisen. The Sar Dawat-Dar [Head or Chief Ink-bearer, or Chief 
Secretary, as he may be called, and, by some writers, styled the Ditwat-Dar-i- 
Kusliak, or ITnder-Ink-bearer, or Secretary], Mujahid-ud-Dtn, I-bak, was 
hostile to the Wazfr, Ibn *Alk:ami — he knew the Wazfr was a traitor— and 
represented to the ^alffah, saying : Between the Wazfr and the Khwajali, 
Na§fr-ud-Dfn, Tusf, the chief adviser of Hulaku, the most perfect understanding 
exists } and he, in consequence of identity of religious belief, always desired 
the ruin of the house of ’Abbas. Now the Wazfr wishes, for his own purposes, 
to make it appear to Hulaku that he is, personally, loyally inclined towards 
him, and so he gives this advice, and also in order to cast the other Amf rs, 
and the soldiers of the Slilafat, into trouble and calamity.” A number of 
other officials, who were not well inclined towards Ibn ’Alkamf, also supported 
the Sar DSwat-Dar in this view ; and they influenced the Hialffah against 
adopting the Wazir’s advice. The Sar Dawat-Dar further advised that the 
disbanded troops should be forthwith recalled and concentrated, and the 
defences of the city made secure. It was now too late, however ; and the 
weak and unfortunate Sialffahwas still unconvinced of the diabolic wickedness 
ofthe Wazfr. 

9 Masi-had— a tomb, a place of martyrdom. The city in Siurasan, which 
appears in the maps under the meaningless name of Meshed^ is the hlash-had 
of another of the Muhammadan saints. 

' The Calcutta Printed, Text invariably turns the Kunls into and Iiere, 
instead of the Kurd troops and forces of ’Iralc, we have laMar-Me gird 
bar [which is redundant] >f«f-f-’/z#--the forces which were round about 
’Irah.” 
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excessively Strong place ; and the holy-warriors of Takrft 
issued forth, and set fire to the bridge of boats, but, the 
following day, the Mughals again repaired the bridge, and 
martyred the Musalmans* 

The son of the Lord of the Faithful, Amir Abu-Bikr, 
and the Am!r-i-AIam [Lord of the Standard] of the 
Khilafat. Suliman Shah, the Aiyubi Turk-man — who for 
a period of thirty years had wielded the sword against the 
Mughal infidels' and had achieved many holy expeditions 
[against them], as by the canons of the faith enjoined — 
these two [personages], in concert, on several occasions, 
had attacked the infidels, and overthrew the Mu g hal troops.® 
On the first occasion, they drove the Mu gh als from the 
environs of Baghdad, and pursued them as far as Safahan 
[I§fahan], and despatched many of the infidel army to 
hell. This Amfr-i-’Alam of the Khilafat. Suliman Shah. 

* Part of the garrison of Takrit : the fighting men of the city and fortress. 
This affair is again referred to farther on. 

® This is quite true, notwithstanding the note by the learned Sub-Editors of 
the Calcutta Printed Text, noticed at page 71 1. On this subject the Tarikh- 
i-Alfi, Rau?at-u?-§afa, and others, say that it is quite correct, for, in tlie 
beginning of the reign of Uktae T^a’aA, Jurmaghun, who was one of the 
Muglial Sh aitans [Devils], twice attempted to push on to Baghdad, and, on 
both occasions, was defeated, and his Mughals fled before the ’Arab, Kurd, 
and Turk, troops of the Khilafat. On this account the Mughal soldiery did 
not evince much alacrity or valour in fighting against the Baghdadis, and were 
really afraid of them— in truth,' it appears that, on all occasions, when ener- 
getically opposed by the Musaimans, and sedition did not help them, and 
where their stratagems and treachery were not successful, the Mughals were 
beaten by anything like equal numbers; but the Musaimans, unfortunately for 
them, were a divided people ; and, when the people of one religion, or of one 
country, are divided in their counsels, nothing but evil and ruin can ensue. 

The fact that the Murals did not, at the period in question, very eagerly 
desire to encounter the Khalifah’s forces, may be gathered from the reply of 
the Nu-yfii, Tanjxi, to Hulaku, when he demanded of Mm what he had 
effected since he had succeeded Jurma|hiiMin his command, previously narrated. 
At that time, the Khalifah used to keep up a large force of cfficieut cavalry, at, 
and around his capital, and these the traitor Wazir managed to disband and 
disperse to their homes. 

It was on account of the success hitherto of the Baghdad troops that 
Hulaku found it was necessary, for Mughal- prestige, or even for their safety, 
to attempt the conque.st of ’Ira]i:-i-’Arab, but it is probable he would not have 
attempted it so soon, had not the traitor entered into secret communication with 
.him, and m.ade known his plams ; for, previous to these communications, 
Hulaku is said to have been in some anxiety respecting the upsJiot of a 
campaign in that quarter'. 
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the Aiyubi, was a Malik of the tribes of the Anboh,^ and 
they are a sept of the Turk-mans, and exceedingly spirited 
and warlike ; and the left wing of the Khaltfah’s forces was 
their post. During a period of thirty years, from the 
time of Jurmaghiin’s [first] entering ^Irak,® up to this 
period, he [Suliman Shah] was wont to engage in con- 
flict like as Rustam-i-Dastan ® had done in the age of 
ignorance—the Almighty be gracious to him ! — and ’Alt« 
i-Murtaza in the [early?] days of the true faith — May 
God reward him ! 

Hulakfi,' having been overthrown the first time, on the 
second occasion gathered together troops from all Khura- 
san and ’Irik, both horse and foot, consisting of infidels, 
renegade Amirs, and captives';** and, at the solicitation 
of the rdfisl Wazir — God’s curse upon him ! — turned his 
face towards Ba gh dad. That accursed rdfizt minister, 
since he entertained in his heart and disposition treason 
and apostacy, had dispensed with the Kurd forces which 
were in the Madinat-ul- Islam, Ba gh dad ; and the Chris- 
tians ® likewise, in secret, having taken measures with 
Hulaku, had written letters to him, and had solicited the 

^ The best copies of the text have as above, others There is a 
ka?bah of the first name, on the top of a mountain range, a dependence’ of 
Driam, in Gilan. It is probable that the Anboh tribe of Turk-mans were in 
some way connected with the ’UsmanlJ Turks, and then, as now, a stumbling- 
block in the path of hordes of northern barbarians. 

® In the year 628 H. See page ii 15, and note para. 5. 

® See note 7, page 422. 

7 This is a mistake : Hulaku had not been overthrown, because he had never 
encountered the Baghdad forces, but the other Mughal leadere had, Jfurmaghun 
in particular, as already noticed. He may mean some portion of Hulakii’s 
force. , 

8 Infidels refer to the Mughals, but there were contingents in Hulaku’s army 
W’hich the Muhammadan subject states had to furnish — contingents from 
Kirman, from Abu-Bikr, the Ata-Bak of Ears, from Mau§il — Badr-ud-Din, 
Lulu, its ruler, is said by some to have joined his camp at this time— and the 
troops of other subordinate rulers. Captives refer to those prisoners pressed 
into the Mugiial service, 

® Our author uses the word Tarsd^ which is generally applied to the Christians, 
but it likewise .signifies an unbeliever, au infidel, a Gabr, a worshipper of fire, 
a pagan. None of the authors I have been quoting accuse the Christians of 
any hand in the treason, and the only time in which they are indirectly 
mentioned by a few of them is, Avhen the Patriarch of the Nestorians, as 
one of the Khallfah’s envoys, proceeded to the Mughal camp to seek for 
peace. ■ ■ • 
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.appearance of the infidel hosts. The Maliks and slaves 
of the Khalifah. who have been [styled] Sultans/ had 
become aware of the Wazir’s machinations, and once had 
shown to the Kliallfah a letter which the Wazir had 
written to Hiilaka, and -they denounced the nature of his 
designs. The reason was this, that between the Wazir 
and the Sar Dawat-dar [Chief Secretary], Sultan Mujahid- 
ud-D!n, I-bak, there was dissension and enmity, and he 
[the Sar Dawat-dar] was cognizant of the hostility of the 
Wazir towards the |QiaI!fah's son, Arair Abu-Bikr, on 
account of his slaying the rafiqls [previously mentioned] ; 
and this fact he was wont to bring to the blessed hearing 
of the Khalifah. When the Wazir became aware of the 
purpose of the Sar Dawat-dar, he represented to the 
Khalifah in this way, saying : “ The Sar Daivat-dar de- 
sires to remove thee from the Khilafat and to raise Amir 
Abu-Bikr to that po.sition " and, as the Lord of the 

* The word Sultan here does not mean a sox’ereign prince : it is a mere 
title gi%'en Ity the to great vassals, and to governors of provinces, 

and some of the household .slaves, umler the last ]^alifahs. After Bumijr, 
the Hajib, had murdered his master and benefactor, sent liis head to the 
Mughals, and possessed himself of Kinnan, as usual with upstarts, he wanted 
a title, so tendered his allegiance to the Kh alifah as well as the MugJial ruler, 
and solicited the title of Sultan from the former. The reply he received was, 
that it was not usual, with the Khalifahs. to gimit that title, except to a 
Badgliah, or a vassal who entertained not less thim 30,000 efficient cavalry in his 
own immediate pay. Subsequently, however, Buialc obtained it. Baron dk 
Tott, in his work, which contains much useful information on the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, says, with respect to its application in recent times, that 
the word Sultan is only used as a title of birth appropriated to the Ottoman 
Princes born on the throne, and to those of the Chingiz Sian’s family, in 
the same way as Mirza is applied to the house of Timur. See note to page 
SgS, where Iridam-chi or iradam-chi, the equivalent of Mirza, is referred to, 
and the reason for this title is explained. 

® This was a mere ruse on the part of the traitor Wazir. 

I wrote the whole of these notes before going through this portion of the 
Jami’-ut-TawarfkIl, because I suspected, from what I knew of other portions 
of “ the great Raschid’s " History, and from its being dedicated to Hulaku’s 
great grandson, that the events respecting Baghdad, and the fall of the 
JvhilafaL, would not be faithfully related j and I am not mistaken in my 
susqiicions. There is not a word — not a hint even — about the notorious treason 
of the Wazir, and he is made to appear a veiy Iamb-like and innocent person, 
while a loyal servant of the KJialifah, like the Sar Dawat-Dar, is made out to 
be a traitor, who, siUTounded by a considerable force, consisting of all the knaves, 
and villains, and scum of Bagdad, whom he is said to have taken into his 
pay, intended to dethrone the Sialiialij and set up another member of tlie 
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Faithful had become aware of the endeavours on both 
sides, he used not to pay any attention to the words of 
either party in their efforts against each other. 

When therefore the Maliks laid before the Khalifah the 
letters which the Wazir had written to Hulaku, he replied : 
“ These must be the doings of I-bak, the Dawat-dar : 
besides, the Waztr would not act in this way.” The 
Maliks were disheartened at this reply, until, when Hulaku 
had arrived within ten kuroh [about twenty miles] of 
Baghdad, Suliman Shah, the Amir-i-’Alam, and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, who was the 
champion of the Dar-ul-Kh.ilafat. and who led the right 

house of ’Abbas,' which plot the innocent Wazir having discovered made 
known to the Khalifah ! The writer then, unintentionally perliaps, lets the 
cat out of the bag. He says the Sar Dawat-Dar was sent for, taxed with the 
crime, and admonished, but he replied : “ If any crime shall be prtK>ctt against 
thy slave, here is his head, and here is a sword, but it is the Wazir who is a 
traitor, who has been in constant communication with Hulaku, whose spies are 
continually passing to and fro, and, in order to lead us away from his own 
treason and screen himself, has falsely accused me.” This statement, in the 
eyes of Ra§liid-ud-Din, is a proof of the Sar Dawat-Dar’s wickedness I 

Rasliid-ud-Din then goes on to assert that the Sar Dawat-Dar still con- 
tinued to entertain his army of knaves and villains, and the Skalifah, being 
afraid of him, gave orders to assemble troops to put him dowm 1 Then he 
tells us that the affair was peaceably settled, and that “the Dawat-Dar’s name 
was inserted in the Khutbali next after that of the glialifah, which statement 
1 should not credit if all the “great Raschids” under the sun had said so. 
He is careful not to mention the Wazfr’s letters to Hulaku : these proceedings 
are kept close, as %vell as the constant communication by other means, and the 
dispersion, by that traitor, of the Kbalifah’s forces. Our autlior sliows what 
the facts were, as to the so-called plot to dethrone the Khalifah, as known in 
his day, and he is a contemporary writer. 

The meaning of the Perso-’ Arabic word Dawat-Dar has been already 
explained ; its literal signification is bearer of the ink-case, which contains ink, 
pens, and seals, but what a '■* little Devaivar^* may be among “Mongols 
Proper,” who can tell? 

The garbled accounts of these events show, that, however learned and 
talented he was, Rashi'd-ud-Dtn’s statements, where his Mughal patrons and 
his own interests are concerned, are not to he trusted ; and dishonesty in an 
author, when apparent, ought to be pointed Out. He was a Wazir too, and 
had plotted against a rival who was put to death, and was himself put to a most 
cruel death, by Abu Sa’fd, the great great grandson of the very Mughal Pi ince 
whose perfidy and barbarity he glosses over, and wliose success was ciiiefiy, if 
not wholly, owing to the aid he received from the arch-traitor Ibn ’Alkami, 
the Wazir of tlie unfortunate Kb alifah. Ra§jhid-ud-Din was accused of 
having administered poison to Oljaftu Sultan, and it is very ]u-o}>aljIe that lie 
was a Shi’ali as well as the traitor Ibn ’AH^aml, and Nasir-ud-Din, tlie Tiisi, 
and hence his concealment of facts. 
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wing of the Khalifah’s troops, held counsel upon the state 
of affairs with Sultan Mujahid-tid-Din, I-bak, the Sar 
Dawat-dar, the Mustansiri,^ saying : “ Matters have gone 
too far, a potent enemy is close at hand, and an adverse 
Waztr has plotted with the foe. It is necessary that it be 
communicated to the Lord of the Faithful in order that 
he may devise some expedient to repel the infidels.” 
Mujahid-ud-Dm, I-bak, replied : “ I have said everything 
that was possible on this subject, but it has made no im- 
pression upon the blessed ear of the Khalifah. I can do no 
more than to request permission for a private audience for 
you. Do you make a representation to the effect [you have 
mentioned].” Malik Sultman Shah, the Aiyub! Turk-man, 
and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud-D!n, the Kurd, repre- 
sented to the Khalifah the arrival of the enemy, and 
Solicited that means might be devised for his repulsion. 
The Khalifah replied : “ The Waztr hath been spoken to : 
it behoveth ye to request a reply from him.” Both with- 
drew from the audience-hall of the Kh ilafat despairing. 

The Nu-fn, Taju [Tanju],'* with Bo, 000 infidel cavalry, 
from the side of Aran and Azarbafjan, obtained a bridge 
[of boat.s] belonging to the Malik of Mau§il [Badr-ud-Dm- 
i-Lulu], and, in order to command Baghdad, fixed it near 
to Takrit. The holy- warriors of Takrit sallied out of the 
town and fortress, and entirely consumed the bridge “ con- 
structed by the Mughals, and despatched great numbers 
of the infidels to hell, while a few Musalmans attained 
martyrdom. The following day, the Mughals repaired 
the bridge, as has been previously recorded, passed over,® 

3 That is to say he had held the Office during the KhiISfat of Al-Mustan,§ir 
Blllah. 

* Written Taju in one of the oldest and best copies of the text, and in 
others, as previously noticed, Baju, Bajun, Naju, Bakhu, and Majun, but as to 
the correctness of Tanju there is no doubt whatever. In his account of the 
Saljults of Rum our author, or his copyists rather, also style him Tajii. •See 
page 162. : 

^ How could it be repaired, if totally or entirely burnt 2 

® Here the Printed Text, as well as the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the 
Ro. As. Soc. MS. one another** — instead of J.ee. jU — “ they pa-ssed 

over or crossed,” and make, as may be imagined, an unintelligible jumble of 
the sentence. The Printed Text also has Dijlah for Hillah— -a river for a town ! 
The town lies on the west bank of the Dijlah, facing the supposed site of 
ancient Babylon. 
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and pushed on towards Kufah, Hillah, and Kar^, and 
martyred the people, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, son of Fath-ud- 
D!n, the Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar-Dawati, with 
20,000 horse from Baghdad, crossed the Dijlah [Tigris], 
and summoned all the men of Kar|A and other towns to 
aid them, and fought a battle with the infidel army. As 
the forces of Islam contained a great number of infantry,^ 
they stood firm, and recei\’'ed the attack of the infidels, 
fought valiantly, and forced them back. The army of the 
infidel Mughals sustained an overthrow, and great numbers 
of them went to hell.® Malik Tzz-ud-Din, son of Fatli- 

7 The Hamilton 3 fS. of the Text aloruptly ends here, and contains no more 
than when and where the 3 fS. was copied. It is minus just twenty-six pages. 

1 notice it again in my Preface. 

8 The Pro-Mughal writers materially differ with respect to some of these 
events, but, with othens, their staleinents tend to illustrate what our author 
says, and make his accounts stand out more clearly, and therefore I must give 
a few extracts. 

Having dismissed the Klialtfah’s envoys, %vho brought the reply to his 
insolent message to the Elialjfah, from his camp at Panj-Angught, Hulaku’s 
next move was to get possession of the fortresses in the difficult and moun- 
tainous tract between Haraadan and the Siwad'of Baghdad. He accordingly 
began to enter into communication with another traitor, on a smaller .scale 
than the Wazir, whose name was 9^isam-ud-Dtn, ’Akah, the Hakim of the 
fortress of Dar-i-Tang, which, from its name — the difficult or narrow passage 
— refers to some fort guarding a pa.ss leading into the plain of Baghdad. Pie 
had some cause for discontent against the KhalifaVs government, and at once 
complied with Hulaku’s summons to attend him. l^^usam-ud-Dln was received 
with distinction, and many favours were conferred ripon him, including the 
strongholds of Wurudah-Duj^ and Marah-Dnj2, and several other forts, which 
did not belong to the Mughals to give. He was allowed to return to Dar-i- 
Tang, where he had left his son, the Amlr-i-Sa’d, in command j and, at once, 
proceeded to send bodies of his retainers to obtain possession of the forts in 
question, and put garrisons of his own in them. The forts appear to have 
belonged to the Arair-i-’Alaro, Suliman Shah, because Husam-ud-Din is said 
to have gathered about him the soldiers of Suliman Shah, and in that way 
hopes, long nourished, were fulfilled, ” ^usam-ud-Din, having now effected 
his purpose, asked the, of Arbfl, Ibn Salayah, the 'Alawt, to make his 

peace with Baghdad and the Khalifali’s dman. He stated that he had been 
proof against all Hulakids offers ; and that, if the Sialifah “would make his 
heart strong by encouragement, and would detach a body of cavalry to support 
him, he would raise a force of 100,000 infantry among the Kurds and Turk- 
mans around, occupy all the routes in fnmt of Hulaku, and prevent a single 
Mughal from approaching Baghdad.” The Wazir is said to have acquainted 
the gh.a-lifah with this offer, but no further notice was taken of it. It would 
not have suited Ibh ’AlVami^s plans, and, therefore, he doubtless was the 
cause of the offer not being accepted. He, without doubt, communicated it 
to Hulaku, for the latter, soon after, despatched the Nu-yin, Kaibuha, with 
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ud-Dfn, the Kurd, earnestly urged the pursuit of the 
Mu gh als. saying: "It is requisite to pursue the routed 

30,cx30 men, against Husam-ud-Din, and had recourse to the usual perfidious 
measures in order to get him into his power. Kaibuku sent a message to Hus- 
am-ud-Din, saying that he was on his way towards Bag^ldiid, that expedition 
liaving been determined upon, and that Husam-ud-Din’s presence was required 
in order to consult with him. Unaware of the snare laid for him, Hiisam-ud- 
Din fell into it. After Kaibu^a bad got him into his camp, he told him, “ in 
order to show his sincerity,” to muster all his family, dependents, and retainers, 
from the forts and elsewhere, so that they might be enumerated, and the 
amount of revenue, to be paid for them, fixed. Still did Husam-ud-Din comply, 
unaware that Hulaku knew all. His family, dependents, and soldiers, with 
the exception of such as were in some of the forts with, his son, being secured, 
Husam-ud-Dm, now that it was too late, found that his secret was known ; 
and he gave up all hope of life. He was further called upon to give orders 
for the fortresses to be destroyed, as “an undoubted proof of his loyalty,” 
and, being hopeless, he complied, after which, he and the whole of his people 
were massacred, with the exception of those with his son. Kaibu^jca returned 
triumphant to his master’s camp. The Amir-i-Sa’cl, Husam-ud-Dtn’.s son, 
refused to give up the forts in his possession, and held them for some time. 
At last, he evacuated them, and retired to Baghdad. He was received with, 
much favour, and subsequently was killed in defending the city against the 
Mughals. 

This feat accomplished, Hulaku, after he had been again in communication 
with the traitor Waztr, and with the Kl^wajah. Na§ir-ud-Din, the Tiisi, at his 
elbow— I have not space for all the prophecies of the Court Astrologer, 
Husam-ud-Dfn, of calamities to happen, in case of attacking Eadghad, but 
the Tusi was in favour of advancing, and the Mughal augurs and astrologers 
declared all portents favourable for it— gave orders to make preparations for 
the campaign, and the Bahadur, Stinjal^, was directed to cross the Dijlah, to 
the northward of Baghdad, in order to effect a junction with the Nu-ytn Tanju, 
who, as already mentioned, with the Amirs and troops previously under 
Junnaghun’s command, was marching, on the right hand, through Azarbaijan, 
for the purpose of invading the territories of Sham. Halab, and Rum, but 
whose march had been stopped, and he had been directed to turn to his left, 
move by way of Arbll and Maufil, where there was a bridge, and effect a 
junction with Sunja^. ■ The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says Tanju's yurat, at that 
time, was in Rum, and that he had lately defeated the Saljuk; Sultan at 
Koshah-Dagh, but this is somewhat different from the statements of others 
already briefly mentioned. 

The Shah-zadahs. Bulg^an or Bulgha, Tutar, and Kuli, all grandsons of Juji 
Khan, and Bulca Timur’s forces, were also directed to advance on the right, 
from the district of ’Abbas-abad [west of Hamadan : in some Histories, Asad- 
abad], and join Sunjak. These junctions having been effected, this combined 
force was to approach BaghdM from the west, through the tract afterwards 
called the “ Gariwah of Suntae, the Nu-ytn,” The Nu-ytn, Kaibuka, jj^adsixn, 
and Ilkae, or Ilka, or IlkSn, as he is also named, were to move towards Bagh- 
dad through Hiuzistan, and approached it from the south-east, while Hulaku, 
himself, with the centre, advanced tow^s the city from the eastward, by way 
of Kh,anktn. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikli, states that Hulaku reached Dina.dr, which is three 
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infidels, so that, with this victory even, the remainder of 
them may be brought under the sword but Mujahid-ud- 
Din, the Sar-Dawati, delayed in pursuing ; ® and, that 
night, the Musalmans encamped upon that same spot. 


days’ journey from Hamadan, on the route to Bagdad, with the intention of 
marching thither, as early as the 9th of Rabi’-ul-Al^ir— the fourth month — of 
655 H., but returned from thence to Hamadan again, and reached it on the 
12th of Rajab — the seventh month — of that year ; and that, on the 12th of the 
latter month, he despatched his agents to Baghdad with threatening messages 
for the TCbn lifah. Why Huliiku should have made this retrograde movement 
is not said, but, in all probability, it was because the traitorous Wazir’s 
schemes, which “the great Raschid,” so glariugly, conceals, were not quite 
ripe for execution, and in order to put the loyal servants of the Khalifah oif 
their guard. 

Early in Mubarrara — the iith, according to some accounts — 656 h., but Zi- 
Hijjah, the preceding month, and twelfth month of the preceding year — '655 H., 
appeam to be the most correct— within the period prescribed, Tanju, by way 
of Dajayl [lit. ‘ branch ’] or Dajaylah [the district of Dajayl, at present, lies on 
either side of the old bed of the Dijlah above Baghdad, Dajayl is also the 
name of the Little Tigris], crossed the Dijlah, and reached the Nahr-i-’Isa [the 
canal or rivulet of Jesus]. The Masalik wa Mamalik states that “ Karlih, 
[which is a suburb of Baghdad] is very well inhabited, and considerable traffic 

is there carried on On the western side is a canal or stream called 

Nahr-i-’isa, a branch of the Furat, which, passing by Baghdad, falls into the 
Dijlah.” 

When the Khalifah became aware of this, he nominated Fatb-ud-Din, son 
of Alanku, with Mujahid*ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar, the Mustanfiri, 
and IKara Sanbur, who were the leaders of the Khalifah’s troops [the Dawat- 
Dar was a civilian, not a soldier — the names given by our author, who was the 


contemporary of these persons, are far more trustworthy], with 20,000 horse, ( 
which the Fanakatl magnifies into 30,000 men, fought a battle with Sunjab, 
and Buba Timur’s forces within the limits of Anbar, before the Kugbk [castle] 
of Man§ur, above Madrukah, on the east bank of the Furat, within nine 
farsa kbs of Baghdad. Alfl says the Mu gh als in the first charge turned their 
backs and fled before the Khalifah’s troops. The Fanakati, to flatter the 
Mughal pride, says they “ fell back ” as far as Sljiriyah, in >the district of 
Dajayl, when they were joined by Tanju and his troops, and then compelled 
the Baghidad troops to fall back, 

® The Pro-Mu^al writers make out quite the contrary, but I prefer our 
author’s version. Their statements are to the following effect : — 

Fatb-ud-Din [This is incorrect : Fatb-ud-Dfn is the father's name : ’Izz-ud- 
Dtn is the son’s, as our author mentions], Alanku, who was a man of expe- 
rience, on whose head the dust of the battle-field had fallen, when he saw lliat 
the Mughals, without having had many men killed, turned their backs and 
fled, suspected some stratagem on their part, and therefore forbade the Bagli- 
dadis to go in pursuit, but Mujahid-ud-Din, Lbak, the Sar Dawat-Dar [poor 
fellow ! the Pro-Mughal writers put all faults upon him], who, besides being 
without any experience in such matters, was in the revenue department of the 
state, thinking this proceeding on the part of [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fatb-ud- 
Din arose from fear of the Mughals, said to him : “Dost thou consider that 
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In the vicinity of that place there was a stream, which 
they [the inhabitants] call the Nahr-i-Sber [the Lion’s 
Canal]/ It is cut from the river Furat [Euphrates], ami 
the land through which it flows is somewhat elevated, while 
the place in which was the Musaiman encainpmeiit was 
low ground. During that night, the accursed rdjisl Waz'ir 
despatched a body [of menj, and turned the water of that 

debts of gratitude towards the Amir-ul-Mumimu are to be paid in this way, 
that thou shouklst hold back tliy hand when the enemies of the Khaiifah 
have been beaten and overthrown? It is advisable, before the infkleU shall 
have received .assistance, .and they regain strength, to pursue them, and give 
tranquillity to tlie mind of the Amir*ul-Muminin respecting them.” Moaring 
this foolish speech, [’Izz-ud>Din, son of] Fatli-ud-Dtn gave orders to follow in 
pursuit of the MughMs, When the Baghd.adis had passed beyond the margin 
of the suburbs [the scene of the action was some distance from the suburbs] 
into the open country, the Mu|^als faced about, and the engagement was 
renewed, and continued until the ’Abbasi mantle of darkness [the ’Abbast 
colbur was black] covered the opponents, when the battle ceased, and both 
sides bivouacked for the night, opposite each otlier. During that night the 
Muglials, by cutting a dyke, let in the water of the river Fnrat, so that the 
whole of the plain where the Musahnans were encamped became Hooded with 
water, and the greater number of them were drowned in their sleep. They 
were attacked in overwhelming numbers in the morning, and [Tzz-ud-Din, son 
of] Fatli-ud-Din w.as killed in the engagement, and Mujahid-ud-Din returned 
to Baglidad with three persons. The Fanakatf says the Mugjials cut the dyke 
of a considerable river — — in rear of the Klialfliih’s troops, and tlie ^vdIole 
plain was laid under water. Our author’s statement here is preferable, no 
doubt. The Pro-Mughal writers t,ake away the credit of this .act from their 
ally, the traitor, but it is evident that some one, who knew the locality, and 
who was well aware how easily the country might be laid under w ater, must 
have had the principal hand in the matter : the Mugli.als probably helped. 

The next moniing, which was the ’Ashura-— the loth of Mu[iarram, 656 H. 
— according to the Fanakatf — but Alfl’ mentions these events as taking place 
a month earlier — the Mugljals threw themselves upon the Baglidadis~the few 
which survived—and overthrew them. flzz-ud-Din, son of] Fath-ud-Din, 
son of Alanku, and ^ara Sun^ar, and 12,000 men, besides those drowned 
and smothered dn the mud, perished on that occasion j and the Sar Daw.at* 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, with only a few persons, reached Baglidad in 
safety. 

1 This word may be the Canal of Milk—- according to the vowels used 
with it ; but I have no means of pronouncing which of the two names is right, 
but the above is the more probable. The Calcutta Printed Te.xt hasj^ — 
sha/ir — “city,” “of lion” or “milk” twice, because the word — fiahr — 
canal, rivulet, etc. — is something like in MS., and yet “ s]i<xkb ” and 
“ Furat ” is used with it ! The account of the canals in the neighbourhood of 
BaghdM by Captain Felix Jones, I.N., in the Bombay Geographical Trans- 
actionsP may contain some information on this .subject, but, in ancient times, 
the Dijlah or Tigris, north of, or above, Baglidad, flowf.xi farther -oest than a.l 
]rresent. 
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canal upon the encampment of the Musalmans ; and the 
whole was flooded with water, and their arms and armour 
were all spoiled, and they became quite powerless. The 
next morning, at dawn, the army of the infidels returned, 
and another battle ensued ; but the Musalmans, from the 
extreme misery and affliction of the preceding night," were 

® Here too, the Printed Calcutta Text contains a great blunder, and has 
zaliniat-i-sipah— affliction, trouble, etc., of the soldiers— instead of zatimat-i- 
gljabanah, as above. 

Respecting the investment, and final operations ag.ainst Eagbdad, and the 
downfall of the KRilafot, there are many conflicting accounts, especially in the 
matter of detail, and according as the writer was a Sunni, a Shi’ah, or an Official 
under the Mughal sovereigns or otherwise ; but all materially differ from our 
author, who wrote at the veiy time the events happened, and whose valuable 
account they either never saw, or would not consult or quote. The .subject is 
an important one in the history of Islam, and, therefore, I .shall give some 
extracts from the various Histories I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
Section, for the information of those who may not have access to all tlie works 
referred to. I also do so because there are some accouht.s, lately given to the 
public, extracted from foreign historie.s of the “Mongols,” which are, without 
doubt, partially, and after a manner, compiled from some of the Histories I 
have quoted, but which, .apparently, to judge from the very fantastic manner in 
■which the events, the names of persons, and place.s, have licen metamorphosed, 
have not lieeii properly understood by the foreign tran.slators, owing, jiossibly, 
to incorrect or defective Ji/SS., or have sulfered by translation at second hand. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the KliaHfah’s troops, after the inundation of then- 
camp, and the rendering of most of their weapons useless, in the month of 
Hijjah, 655 H. [the Jami’-ut-Tawariki, says the Hth of Mul.)arram, 656 ll., a 
mouth too late], the .audience tent of Hulaku — equivalent to the “ Head- 
Quarter Camp ” in military parlance— was pitched opposite Ba g hdad, on the 
east side. The appearance of the Muglials filled the city with consternation, 
and .sleep forsook the eyelids of the inhabitants, in their anxiety respecting the 
issue, and the prospect of their deliverance. The Kh alifah directed that the 
gates should be closed, and the ramparts and ba.stions guarded and secured. 

The Amirs and confidential officers of the Khalifah, such as tile Amird-’Alam, 

Suliman Sjbah, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Davvat-Dar, and the household 
slaves, and, in fact, the men of the city, generally, came forth on the walls anil 
tow’ers prepared for action. Next day [the Jami’-ut-Tawariklj, contrary to all 
others, keeps Hulaku inactive from nth to 22nd of Muharrani, which is not 
correct], early in the morning, the standard of Hulakii w'as raised ; and, during 
the whole of that day to evening, a fire of arrow's, flasks of comlnistibles, 
stones from catapults and slings, and a .storm from other missiles, continued, 
during which n great number were killed and wounded on either side. ISach 
party maintained its position during the night, and began the fight the following 
morning. In this manner the fighting went on with little intennis-sion for a 
space of [the Fanalcad, who say.s twelve days, only begins the 

operations in the middle of the following month], when a number of the Say- 
yids ['Shi’ahs] of Hillah, such as Majd-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, son of Ha.san, 
son of Ta-us, Sadid-urRDin, Yusuf, son of Miitahhar, and othens, despatched 
a spokesman of their own people, with a letter to Huhlku, the purport of which : 
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defeated ; and the Maliks of Islam, broken and discom- 
fited, retired across the Dijlah, and took up their position 

was, that it had become known to them, from the sayings of their forefathers, 
more particularly from the Amfr-ul-Muminin, and Imam-ul-Murtakin, ’All, 
sou of Abu-Talili — on whom be peace ! — that, during this year [656 h,], I Inlaku 
would become predominant over Trak-i-' Arab ; and that the Hakim of that 
territory, which was to say, the ’Abbas! Khalffah, woukl fall into his luinds j 
that they tendered their fealty and submission, would cany out such commands 
as he might be pleased to issue, and would not place foot out of the pale of 
obedience to him. 

The effect of such sedition, at such a crisis, may be imagined. Rather than 
not destroy their co-religionists of the rival sect, they woukl sacrifice anything. 
What did they care for the massacre of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people by the Mughal barbarians, or the slavery of their country ? was not 
Huliiku “a divine figure from the north”? and was not his sole object the 
“amelioration” of the condition of the Musalman people? Hulaku %va.s over- 
joyed. He treated the bearer of the letter and his comiianions witli great 
honour; and sent back along -with them a person of his own retinue, named 
Tuklah, as Shahnah of iHi^-^ah, along with the Amir Vahya, the Nakhjuanf. 
By this means the Sayyids of Hillah escaped all the misery and affliction of 
this troublous time, and “i-emained safe,” to quote the words of one writer, 
“under the protection of the Most Pligh.” 

A body of loo Mughal infidels was sent to Najaf to act as a guard to the 
tomb of the Ehalifah ’Alt, by way of flattering the Sh t’ahs. 

According to other accounts, after the Nli-yin, Tanju, and the Bahadur, 
Sunjah, became victorious over the forces of Baghdad, after flooding their 
camp, they, having crossed the Dijlah, advanced towards the city, and took up 
a position on the river banks, on its western side, about the middle of the 
month of Muharram, 656 ll. — and the date of the letter, given in note ^ page 
1261, proves its correctness — but the Rau7-at-us-§afa and Alfl have the month 
of Zr-Hijjah, 65s n., and the latter, by way of making it more certain, adds, 
“which is 64s of the Rihlat.” In the direction of Nahasfah and .Sar-sav, 
Kaibulka, and the other leaders along with him, also pushed forward towards 
the devoted city. Hulaku, leaving such of the families — for the Mughals took 
their families with them — and heavy materials, as he had brought with him, 
at Khankin [Lat. 34® 21', Long. 45“ 22'], now advanced by quick marches, 
and took up a position on the east side, where, on the 15 th of Muharram — but 
other accounts, already referred to, say inZl-Hijjah — the last month of 655 H.-~- 
his audience tent was set up ; and, like ants or locusts, the Muglial forces 
[including Musalman contingents from Kirman, Fars, and tlie otlrer jaarts of 
the Kh,warazmi empire which had fallen under the Mughal yoke, who were, 
consequently, forced to aid against the head of their faith anti co-religionists] 
gathered round the city. On the left, or south side of the city, opposite the 
Burj-i-’Ajami — or ’Ajami bastion, the Nu-yin, Kuka Ilkan, the Amirs, ITitar 
and Kiuli, took up their position facing the Ivul-wa?! gateway, while Bulgha, 
Ark;tu, and Shiramun. occupied the open space before the gateway of the Suk:- 
i-Sultan— the Sultan’s Market-place. Bu][ca Timur wa.s on tlie .side of ihc 
igial’ah, near the place called the Dolab-i-BaVul. while I'anju and SunjaV held 
a position on the west side, at the place where iHe ’Ujdi liospital was situated , 

A simultaneous attack was commenced on Wednesday, 'the 23rd of Muhar- 
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and encamped at Ba gh dad, at the place where the great 
Sanjari tnasjid^ and kasr [castle] are situated. On the 
army of the accursed infidels reaching that place, Suliman 
Shah, the Aiyhbi Turk-man, Malik Izz-ud-Din, the Kurd, 

ram, 656 K. [the Fanakati says, Tuesday, the 22nd, but those dates were 
Wednesday and Thursday, unless counteil as terminating at noon], when the 
sun was in the constellation of Aries, The fighting went on for a considerable 
time, until most of the walls and ramparts were destroyed by the discharges 
of stones from the catapults —a “bombardment ” by means of catapults, as it 
is termed in the “ Mongols Proper” is certainly .something new in the art of 
war — .and great anxiety arose in the mind of the Khaiifah, seeing that he had 
not the pow'er sufficient to resist the invaders. 

The Fanakati also says, but his .statement is not correct — he ha.s greatly 
“compressed” events here--that the fighting continued for twelve days, 
during which the Mughals were occupied in slaughtering and piMaging ; but 
this could only possibly refer to the suburbs, for the Mugliuls were not yet in 
possession of the place. That writer also says, that, during this period, .Sulfmau 
Shall, the i^a’id of the Khalifah’s troops, and his dependents and followers, were 
slain, and that the Mughals also slew the Amir-i-Haj— the Superintendent 
and Conductor of the Pilgrims — the eldest son of the Sar Daw'at-Dar, and 
that their heads were sent to Mau§il, thus showing that he has anticipated 
events. 

To return to the account in Alfi and others. Finding himself powerle.ss, 
the JOialifah is said to have sent out the Wazfr, Ibn ’Alhainf — and the Jasltlc, 
or Patriarch of the Christians [Nestorians;], according to the Jami*-iit-Tawarikh. 
— with a message to Hulaku saying, that he hoped he would keep his former 
promise. Hulaku, in reply, said; “I made that agreement at Plamadan. 
Now that I have reached Baghdad, and the sea of discord, sedition, and 
tumult, has become lashed into waves, how can I piossibly content myself with 
one Wazfr? The recompense required is this, that the Khaiifah should like- 
wise send to me Suliman Shah, and both the Dawat-Dar-i-Kuckak and 
Buzurg — the Chief and Under Secretary, and Keeper of the Seals.” 

The Hialifah’s envoys returned to the city with this reply j and, the next 
day, a deputation of illustrious and learned men [according to Rasliid-ud-Din, 
the traitor Wazir wms included] proceeded to Hulaku’s camp to endeavour to 
obtain favourable terms of peace ; but he sent them away, and the flames of 
war again blazed up, and continued for another six days. The fighting lyas 
obstinate, and great numbers, on both sides, w'ere killed. On the seventh 
day, Hulaku, consequent on the arrival in his camp of the deputation above 
referred to, and the stubborn defence, caused seven to be written out, 

which W'ere fastened to as many arrows, and discharged into as many quarters 
of Baghdad, the purport of which farmdns was ; “ Sayyids, Kazis, ’Ulama, 
Officials, Merchants, and persons who do not fight against u.s, will be safe and 
secure from our rage and vengeance.” 

Consequent on the receipt of these farmans, a great number of scurvy 
patriots among the Baghdadis deserted their posts, and gave up fighting ; 
and, by this means, the Mughals were enabled to approach the Burj-i-’Ajami, 
and drive out of that important post the weak number now left to defend 
the walls on that side. 

The masjid and castle erected by Sultan Sanjar, the Salju]c. 
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and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar-Dawatf, presented them- 
selves in the Khalifah-'s presence, and represented, saying : 
“ The enemy has reached the city gate, and we have but 
a few horsemen along with us in Ba g hdad, while the 
number of the infidels is 200,000 or more. It will be well 
that the Lord of the Faithful should embark on board a 
vessel, and give directions for placing his treasures, and 
his family, on ship-board ; and we will likewise attend the 
Lord of the Faithful in the vessel, and push down the 
Dijlah as far as the limits of Basrah ; and, in those islands, 
we will take up our abode until Such time as deliverance 
cometh from Almighty God, and the infidels be van- 
quished." * 

The Khaltfah mentioned this matter to the Wazir ; and 
that accursed minister represented to the Lord of the 
Faithful, saying : “ I have entered into a peace with the 
Mughals, and there is no necessity for leaving [Baghdad]. 
They [the Mughals] are going to present themselves 
before the Lord of the Faithful. If my word is not 
believed, it is 'necessary that the Amir, Abu-Bikr [the 
Khalifah’s son] , should be sent out in order that he may 
understand the inclination of Hulnu." This counsel met 
with the approval of the Khalifah. and he sent out his 
son. The accursed Waztr secretly despatched a con- 
fidant of his own to Hulau, saying : “ Treat the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, with great consideration, and pay him much reve- 
rence and respect, and send out and receive him, in order 

The islands in the deltas, near the mouth of the combined rivers which 
fall into the Persian Gulf, are referred to here. 

This is what the Pro-Mu g hal writers turn into the Dawat-Dar’s selfishly 
deserting his benefactor in his straits. They say, that, when the Dawat-Dar 
saw that there was no other -way of escape than instant flight, he, without the 
knowledge of the Kljalifah, embarked with his dependents — some even go so far 
as to say that 10,000 men were with him — and dropped down the i-iver. 
When the boats arrived opposite the ICaryah-ul-’Ukab [village of the Eagle], 
called by some the Karyali-ui-Gha(Iar. a body of the Il-Khan’s [Ilulaku’s] 
troops, under liuka Timur, which had been detached to guai-d the road from. 
Basrah, and the Madayin, and prevent the passage of vessels, discovered them. 
With discharges of stones from catapults, and flasks of burning naphtha, 
the Mughals compelled him to turn back, after they had succeeded in capturing 
three boats, all on board of which they slew, and plundered the property in 
them ; and the Sar Daw'at-Dar, after a thorisand- stratagems, succeeded in reach- 
ing Baghdad again. The Jami’-ut-Tawarilsji asserts that this act caused the 
Kjialillih to determine to submit, s he could not trast his own Amirs ! 
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that the Khalifah may have reliance, and thy object will 
be gained.” ® 

^ At this time, the Sialifah, who had become resigned to loss of countrjr 
and possessions, despatched Fakhr-ud-Din. the and Ibn Darwesh, 

with a few rarities, as offerings to Hnlakti, saying : “We will acknowledge 
dependency, and submit,” but he paid no attention to the message j and they 
returned repulsed and disappointed. 

Next day, the 27th of Muharram, the Khalifah's son, Abu-Bikr-i-Abu-I- 
Fa?l — called Abu-l-‘Fa5a’il by some — ^with a body of grandees, the chief men 
of the KJjalifah’s Court, proceeded to Hulaku’s camp, bearing presents of great 
value, by way of _pe.^-A’asJ^ or tribute, but they also had to return without being 
received ; and the traitor Warar returned with them to the city. The same 
day [the Ja.mi*-ut-T awarikh says, the first day of Safar, which was on a 
Thursday] Hulaku despatched another traitor, the Khwajah. Nasir-ud-Dfn, 
the Tusi, in company with one of the Mughal officers, to communicate with 
the Wazfr, urging that the latter, along with Ibn Jauzi and Ibn Darwesh, 
should, by all possible means, pacify the minds of Suliman Shah, and 
Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, because they w'ere the cause of the 
Sialifah's resistance. The Amfr, Suliman Shah, was, indeed, and had been, 
the bulwark of the faith of Islam against the infidel Mughals, which they did 
not lose sight of. The Rauzat-u§-Sa{a says, that, to complete the usual 
system of Mugiial perfidy, “ Hulaku even sent to them a deed of immunity 
and a safe conduct ; and, nolenies vokntes, they were induced to proceed to the 
Mug^aal camp. ” The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikli also details this shameful 
act of Mughal treachery without the least remark, as though it were a mere 
every-day affair, and a very pious action. 

Hulaku, however, wanted more victims — ^the cup of treachery on the part 
of the barbarian monster was not quite full — so he despatched Suliman Shah 
and the Sar Dawat-Dar, into the city a^in, in order that they might bring 
out, along with them, their families, kinsmen,- dependents, and retainers, 
pretending that he was going to despatch them, along with some of his own 
forces, against Mi§r and Sham. This further duplicity appears to have thrown 
them off their guard, and made them trust to the word' of a Mu ghal prince. 
They returned, and brought out their people; and a great number of the 
soldiery of Baghdad and other persons, in hopes of saving themselves, came 
out along with them to Hulaku’s camp. On their arrival there, they were all 
distributed among the different bands of SadhaAis and JDahhas', and, shortly 
after their return thither, an arrow from the city— -for hostilities do not seem to 
have been suspended during these negotiations— struck a Hindu [probably a 
native of Hind, but not necessarily, although possibly, a worshipper of idols, 
is here meant] Bitikelii, in the eye, and destroyed it. [Von Hammer, by 
some error, turns this upside down, and says that an Indian stnick out the eye 
of one of the principal emirs !]. As this man was one of Hulaku’s chief 
officials, he was so enraged that he ordered his troops to the assault, and to 
strain every nerve to capture the city. He then directed the massacre of the 
Sar Dawat-Dar, and his family, connexions, and kinsmen, and all the fugitives 
who had accompanied him and Suliman Shah from the city, while the Amtr- 
i-’AIam, Suliman ShMi. the Turk-man, who had so often overthrown the 
MngJjals, was brought fettered, together with his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, to the foot of the barbarian’s throne. He demanded of the 
Mnsaliaan warrior ; Thou art an astrologer [doubtless the Tusi J^b^wajah, 
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On the Amtr, Abu-Bikr’s, coming forth [from Baghdad], 
and reaching the camp of Hulau, a throng® of people, 
infidels and Musalmans, went forth to receive him, and 
observed the usages of service. When he reached Hulau’s 
place of audience, the latter advanced about four paces 
to receive him, treated him with due ceremonial, conducted 
him to, and seated him in, his own place, and himself 
reclined on the knees of reverence ” in his presence, and 
said : I am come to present myself [before the Khalifah], 
and will pay homage [to him]. My uncle, Barka, has be- 
come a Musalman at the hands of the Shaikh. Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhurzi, and I was, then and there, going to become 
a Musalman likewise, but I inquired among my Amirs : 

‘ who is the greatest among the Musalmans ? ’ and they 
directed me to the Court of the Khilafat. in order that, 
at the hand of the Lord of the Faithful, I might become a 
Musalman.” 

also an astrologer, had furnished this information], and art acquainted with the 
propitious and impropitious aspects of the heavenly bodies, the degrees and 
minutes, the rising and setting of the stars, and the like, how was it that thou 
didst not perceive thine own inauspicious day, and wherefore not warn thy 
benefactor, so that he might have acte<l accordingly, and not have become so 
shattered and broken ? ” The unfortunate Sulimau Shah replied : “ Alas ! it 
was the misfortune of the Lord of the Faithful that he gave not ear to the 
words of his faithful servants, but listened to those of a traitor. ” In short, 
after some taunting on the part of the Mughal, and words of proud defiance 
on the part of Suliman ^ah, he and his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, w'ere also massacred, to the number of seven hundred persons. 
These events are said to have happened on Friday, the and of Safar. 

After the murder of the Amir-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din [some say the Dawat-Dar-i-KucJiak, and the Sharab-Dar, 
or Purveyor of Drinkables, were also massacred on this occasion], their heads 
were sent, by Hulaku’s command, to Mausil, to Malik Badr-ud-Din, Abu-I- 
Fa?a-il-i-Lulu — the “diplomatic and wily old gentleman ’* of the Alongoh 
Proper" — by the hands of the latter’s son, Malik §alih, who was then in the 
Mughal camp, because great love and friendship existed between Suliman 
Shah and his father. The Maufil ruler was directed to have the heads sus- 
pended from the gates of Mau§il. Badr-ud-Din-i-Lidu, was greatly afflicted, 
and wept involuntarily, but, as he had submitted to the Muglial yoke, he was 
obliged to comply to .save himself from destruction. 

® The printed text leaves out the word c>»Ua.and so tui-ns out the ivhote of 
Hulaku’s host. 

7 This is not unlikely, as part of the treachery at which the Mughals Avere 
such adepts, in ordei* to throw dust into the eyes of the KbalTfah's son, and so 
make sure of trapping his fdther. Most of the Pro-Mugiial historians, and 
particularly Rashad-ud-Din, only seem anxious to conceal how much the 
success of Ilulaku and his hordes was owing to the traitor Wazfr. 
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Having introduced these sweet expressions into the 
discourse, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, placed credence on these 
deceitful, poisoned, words ; and returned from thence, well 
pleased, to the presence of the Lord of the Faithful, and 
related all that he had seen and heard. The cursed Waztr 
now said : " It is advisable that the Lord of the Faithful, 
himself, should move out, in great state and solemnity, 
surrounded by the cavalcade of the Khilafat. in order that 
Hulau may be able to observe the ceremony of receiving 
him, and perform the rites of homage.” Notwithstanding 
the Maliks of Islam— God reward them ! — exhorted the 
Khalifah. saying : “ It is not well to show such confidence;” 
still, as the decree of destiny, and divine mandate, had 
come down, the dissuasions and exhortations of those 
Musalman holy- warriors were of no avail, and, in the end, 
fate was using the whip of wrath behind the horse of the 
Kh ilafat. until the Lord of the Faithful went forth, on 
horseback, accompanied by twelve hundred distinguished 
and eminent persons of the city, consisting of Maliks, 
Sadrs, ’Ulama, Grandees, Merchants, and the officials of 
the State. When they reached the camp of Hulau, the 
accursed Mughal, the Khalifah and the train with him 
were stopped, the whole [of the latter] were separated 
from each other ; and they [the Mughals] seized the Lord 
of the Faithful. He [Hulau] commanded him, so that, 
in his own handwriting, the Khalifah was compelled to 
issue his commands to the rest of the eminent men who 
had remained behind at Baghdad, in .such wise, that they 
came out from the city [to the Mughal camp], until the 
whole were seized ; and the Mughals martyred the whole 
of them.® 

8 The investment having now continued for nearly iwo months^ the difficul- 
ties of the Klialifah increased; and the simple-minded Musalman Ponliff 
again turned for counsel to the traitor within his own house, and snake witliin 
his own bosom, who was bringing destruction upon himself, his race, and the 
M uhammadan people. He inquired of the traitor Wazir what had best be 
tlone to escajje from this calamity- He replied that the Mughal troops and 
'1 attar soldiers were already very strong in point of numhets, and that rein- 
forcements were continually arriving, while the weakne.ss of the servants of the 
iOiilafat daily became greater, and that there were not forces enough in 
Baghdad to defend it and i repulse the Mugjials, and that therefore it was 
advisable "that the iQialifah should abandon hostility and resistance, and 
proceed to the presence of Hulakii ; open his hoards of treasure and valuables, 
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Here, respecting the putting to death of the Amir, AbQ- 
Bikr, the son of the ]^al!fah, there are several statements ; 

and, liy means of them, guard his honour and good name from hurt and injury, 
since the olyect of Hnlaku, in coming to Bagildrid, was to obtain we.alth.” 
Further, tlie arch-traitor slated that, by some means or 43ther, after the 
iQialifah should have entered into ** terms of concord and amity, this dissen- 
.sion might be changed into friendliness | in fact, into connexion and relation- 
sliip, by a pearl out of the family of the Chingiz Khan being strung on the 
string of matrimony with the Khaltfah’s eldest son, and another pearl from 
the Khalifah’s family being united to the son of Ilulaku, which connexion 
would be, as it was in the time of the Saljfiks, of immense advantage to the 
stale and to religion, a source of dignity, strength, and grandeur [!], ajid, at 
the same time, would save very many people from slaughter and pillage.” 

The Miijami’-nl-iCjiiyiii’ states that it was the jnetence that he had aixanged 
all this with Hnlaku, and only roi|uired the’Khnllfah's presence to confirm the 
alliance, that induced the mifortiin.ate Musta’sim B’illah to trust himself in the 
l»arl)arian camj). 

When the iChalifah, who had now become so lost in amazement, and so 
stupefied by his misfortunes, as to be incapalde of distinguishing villainy from 
goiuiness, and could not calmly consider what tliesc words contained, perceived 
that all hope was gone, he resolved on going out to the Mu gh al camp, con- 
trary to the prayers and exhortations of his faithful sulyects ; .arid accordingly, 
on Sunday, the 4th of Safar, 656 h. — the 9th of February, 1258 A.I). — 
accompanied by three sons [but some say, two, and some, four — Abu-Bikr-i- 
Abu-I-Fa^a’il, ’Abd-ur-Rahman, ’Abd-uI-lVIana^ib-i-Mubarak, and ’Abd-id- 
Maiiazil, called, by some, Abfi-l-’Abbiis-i -Ahmad], and a body of alwut 3000 
])ersons, consisting of Sayyids, Ecclesiastics, Philosophers, Doctors of 

the Law, Amirs, and other Grandees and Officials, in short, all the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the centre of Islam, he moved out of the city. On 
reaching the canvas curtain before the entrance of the audience tent of the 
barbarian, liukaku, the Khalifah. with liis sons, and four or five attendants, 
were permitted to pass in, but the rest were forbidden, and were distributed 
among the soldiery. 

“When the sight of the Mughal, Ilulaku,” writes one of my authorities, 
“fell upon the Khalifah. Al-Musta’sim B’illah, as is the custom with the 
l>erfidiou,s, he did not look crossly upon him, but made the usual [complimen- 
tary] inquiries with warmth, in such wise that the KhaliHh and his sons were 
hopeful of good treatment therefrom. After these incpiiries, Hulaku turned 
his face towards the Khalifah, and said : ‘ .Send a person into the city so that 
the men may throw down their arms, in order that wc may have them 
immliered.’ The Khalifah, accordingly, despatched a person, in onler that a 
proclamation might be made, in his name, to the effect that whoever wished to 
save his life should lay down his arms, and set out for the camp of the 11- 
Khan, Hulaku. ” Consequent on this having been done— -and, doulitless, at 
the suggestion of the traitor Wazfr— -llie greater number of the people laid 
down their arms, aiid set out for the Mu^ial camp ; and all who proceeded 
thither fell under the ruthless swords of tlii|se infidels, 

Hucli infatuation as marked these last events is sc.arcely conceivable, after .so 
many proofs of Mughal treachery, but the MusalmSn people were now' without 
a head. 
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but God knows the truth. One statement is this, that 
they martyred him, and the Amir-i- Alam, Sultman Shah. 


Hulaku having got the Khalffah into his power, sent him to Kai- 
bulca’s camp, at the Kul-wazt gate, where a tent was pitched for him, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard ; and the Mughal leader gave orders, at 
dawn the following day, to make a general massacre of the people of Baghdad. 
The broad and deep ditch was speedily filled up, part of the walls thrown 
down, there being no opposition whatever, and the Mug^als, soon after, began 
to pour into the city j and the work of slaughter, violation, pillage, and 
destruction, began. This was ruthlessly carried out ; and the Haram-Sarae — 
the private dwelling — of the Khalifahs. which, for five hundred years, had been 
the place of prostration of the Musalman peoples, was so utterly demolished that 
no one would have imagined that a habitation had ever existed there. The 
other buildings of EaghdM— the masjids, mausolea of Musalman saints and 
Khalifahs, the palaces, hospitals, colleges, and libraries— were all given to 
the llames 5 and places adjacent, constituting a vast extent of suburbs, were 
completely sacked and devastated. 

Guzidah states that, during the massacre, a Mughal named Mianju, in one 
small street of the city, found upwards of forty motherless sucking-babes ; 
and, thinking to himself, that without mothers’ milk tliey would perish, put 
them to death to deliver them from their suffering ! 

I pass over the accounts given by some Oriental writers respecting the 
hoards of treasure, to get at which the rack was freely used, but I cannot 
pass over, without comment, the statement that Mostassim" who had given 
up all hope of life, and who did not know at what hour the order for his 
murder might be given, “ begged to be allowed to keep 700 wives [Musalmans 
can only have four at one time, but concubines are unlimited] upon whom 
neither sun nor moon had shone, and was allowed to select 100, ” as we are told 
‘^Mongols Proper." What could he do with 100 wives, when he and 
his sons were kept in a tent under a Mughal guard, and allowed but four or 
five attendants for himself and them? Was he to leave his 100 wives for the 
sun and moon to shine upon in the camp among the brutal Mugjials ? 

This is a specimen how History m.ay he travestied, and of “taking up the 
mattock ” to “ complete the work which the pioneer can only begin.” This 
little episode is taken from some foreign translation of “the great Raschid’s” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarij^, but the meaning of Rashid- ud-Dln was either not caught 
by the translator, or the author of the ‘^Mongols Proper" misunderstood it. 
The words of Rashiti-ud-Din, after his mentioning that directions were given 
to number the Khalifah’s h<-^ram~^\\s. exact meaning of which word should 
be duly weighed — ^it is not solely the place wherein wives and concubines 
dwell, but the home of mothers, gi-andmothers, aunts, daughters, and female 
relatives as well, including sons’ families, and sometimes daughters’— and 
that it was found to contain 700 females and concubines, and I zoo domestics, 
are ; “When the Khalifah [who had been conducted to his own palace on 
the 9th of Safar, according to Ra|bid-ud- Din] found what was going on, he 
implored saying, ‘ The inmates of the fyaratii, on whom neither sun nor moon 
has j,hone, spare unto me ’ [yts?! i. e. pardon or spare them for my sake].” 
Hulaku said; “Out of the 700, choose too, and give up the rest.” The 
unfortunate Klialifah chose 100 females, consisting of his relatives and 
kinswomen [including his mother, aunts, sisters, wives, and female children, 
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the Aiyubi, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dm, son of Fath-ud-Dm/ the 
Kurd, and Mujfihid-ud-Din, I-bak, the Sar Dawati, all 
four of them ; and some [persons] narrate, that, when the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, returned to the presence of his father on 
coming back from the camp of Hulau, at the time the 
Lord of the Faithful was setting out [to proceed thither], 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, did not accompany him, and that he 
[subsequently] left Baghdad, and proceeded into Sham 
[Syria] by way of the desert. Others again state, that he 
was martyred, after he had, in the presence of ITulau, 
uttered harsh and taunting words ; and the words are [said 
to have been] thesej The Amir, Abu-Bikr, said : “ It was 
supposed by us that, as thou hast high birth, thou mightest 
be an honourable man, and that thou wouldst be a high- 
minded monarch ; and we placed reliance on thy word. 
Now it is obvious that thou art neither a monarch nor a 
man, since thou hast acted thus perfidiously, for kings 
commit not perfidy.” Hulau commanded so that they 
martyred him. On the other hand, some state, that the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, commanded one of the great Sayyids that 
they should take him towards Azarbaijan, and said that 
he would remain there some time, until, in freedom and in 
honour, after Baghdad became tranquil, command would be 
issued ' [as to what it would be advisable to do]. When 
that venerable Sayyici had taken the Amir, Abu-Bikr, some 
stages on the way towards Azarbaijan, a number of rene- 
gades represented to Hulau, saying : “ Thou hast made a 

and the females of the families of his sons], who were allowed to issue forth 
with him when he was removed, and were thus to be saved from slavery to 
those barbarians ; but what subsequently happened to them, with one or two 
exceptions, has not transpired. The fate of the remaining 600 may be easily 
conceived — much the same as, hut certainly not worse than, helpless Turkish 
women have suffered, and are still suffering, in these days of “crusaders,” 
“ameliorators,'’ Bulgarians and Cossacks, 

® The Calcutta Printed Text, and thei(/ 5 ' 5 ., from which it has been printed, 
kill the father, Fatl>iid-l.)in, who, in the former, is styled Gird " — 
again, while the name of his son, who was killed, is left out altogether. The 
father probably had been dead half a century, after the manner of the father of 
Muhammad, the 'Arab conqueror of Sind, namely, E^sim, whom some trans- 
lators and compilers make the conqueror instead of the son, and without being 
coirscious of the blunder, in the same mamier that Bal^t-yar-ud-Din, the 
Khalj Turk, has had the credit of being the conqueror of Lakhanawat 1, instead 
of his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad. See note page 54S. 

^ Respecting the future affairs of the meant. 
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mistake. If the Amir, Abu-Bikr, should reach Azarbatjan 
ill safety, all the forces of Rum, Sham, and Maghrab, will 
flock round him ; and, undoubtedly, he will take his 
revenge.” Hiilau [on this] despatched people of his own 
in pursuit of the Amir, Abu-Bikr; and they brought him 
back, and Hulau martyred him ; but God knows the truth. 
The Almighty reward him [Abu-Bikr] and the whole of his 
family ! Amin. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE LORD OF THE 
FAITHFUL, AL-MUSTA’SIM BTLLAH— THE ALMIGHTY 
REWARD HIM J 

For some time, the infidel Mughals desired to detain 
the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’sim B’illah. There 
were a great number of Musalnians among the Mughal 
forces, and they declared : “ If Hulau should pour out the 
blood of this Khalifah^ on the ground, both he, and the 
Mughal army will be swallowed up in an earthquake; 
and therefore it behoveth not to slay him.” The object 
of these Musalmans was this, that the Lord of the Faith- 
ful should remain alive ; for, among all, hesitation arose 
about putting the Khaiifah to death. The Malik of 
Mausil, Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu-God’s curse upon hirn!- 
and other infidels,^ represented to Hulau, saying: ‘If the 
Khaiifah continues alive, the whole of the Musalmans 
which are among the troops, and other [Musalman] peoples 
who are in other countries, will rise, and will bring al^ut 
his liberation, and will not leave thee, Hulau, alive. The 
accursed Hulau was frightened at this, saying : ‘ If the 
Khaiifah continues to live, an outbreak of the Musal- 
:';ins may take place ; and. if he is slain, with the sword 
when his blood falls upon the ground, an earthquake will 
take place, and people will be destroyed so he proposed 
to put the Khaiifah to death after a different fashion. _ He 
gave orders therefore so that they enfolded him in a 
[leather] sack for holding clothes, and kicked his sacred 

2 Instead of IQialifah, some copies of the text liavc dynasty. 

» Referring to the Musalman contingents from the subject stales in the 
Mughal camp. 
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person until he died — May the Almighty reward him and 
bless him 

^ Some Historians affirm that the Khallfah died of starvation, %vhile others 
say — as ovir author stated a century befurt^ any Pro-Mughal author wrote-— 
that Hulaku consulted with his confidants aiul chief officers about jiutting him 
to death. Some said that, if he shouhl escape from the pre.sent danger, assist- 
ance would reach him from the whole iVIusaimixii world, and that troops woukl 
gather round him from every part of Islam, and great sedition and trouble 
would arise. Tliia advice Hulaku considered was given out of loyalty to him, 
and he determined to have the Khali fah put to death. liusam-iicl-Dnt, the 
Astrologer [this is the “ Hossain ud din,” who is pvhahiy a Muhammedan,” 
of the /Vi)/6v”; but did any one ever hear of any i^iusam-ud-Dm 

who was not a Musalman ?], who was allow'd! admission to the presence of 
Ilulriku, caused it to be made known, that, if the Khali fah .should lie put to 
death liy the Muglials, the world would become overspread with darkues.s, 
and that the ]>ortents of the judgment day' would appear; and many other 
similar things he stated, which filled the .superstitious mind of Hulaku ivith 
fear and dread. He therefore consulted with the ]^wajah, Nasir-ud-Din, 
the Tusi, the Shi’ah, and ally of the traitor Wa^fr, who also laboured for the 
downfall of the ’Abba.sis ; and he replied, saying : “ No such portents arose 
wlien Yalyya. [St. Joint the Baptist], the Innocent, was put to death, when the 
Prophet, Muiyammad, died, and when the Imam, Iiu.sain, wa.s unju.stly 
martyred ; and, if i;Iusam-ud-Din asserts that such as he states will arise if an 
’Abbasi is put to death, it merely shows his e.xce.ssive simplicity.” Others 
said that no sword could possibly be dyed with the Kh alffah’s blood. 

The Kh alifah left the city, and came to the Mughal camp [Guzfdah says, 
contrary to others, that he was put to death Hvo days after he came out], on 
Sund.ay, the 4th of §afar, 656 H. — 9th of February, 1258 A.D. — as previously 
mentioned. Of this date there is no doubt whatever, but there is some dis- 
crepancy with respect to the date of the last act in this tragedy. Some say 
that, on the following Wednesday, which would be the 7th, the Hjalifah was 
summoned to the presence of Hulaku, while others say it was the 6th. The 
Fanakati says the loth, without mentioning the day, which was Saturday, 
while some say Tuesday, the l6th of Safar, but the l6th was on a Friday, 
and others again say it was Tuesday, and others Wednesday, the 14th of that 
month, equal to the i8th of February. As, in the east, the date commences 
after noon, as in nautical time, it is evident that the date was the l4thof §afar, 
and that it was Wednesday, as I .shall afterwards show. That same day 
Hulaku had moved his camp from near the city to a position close to the Dih- 
i-Wakf, and the Dih-i-Jalabiah ; and thither the Khallfah was conducted from 
the lent, in which he had been under a guard at the gate of Kul-wazi, to the camp 
at Dih-i-Wa[^f. Giving up all hope of life, and expecting .speedy martyrdom, 
he asked permission to be allowed to go to the bath, that he might perfonn 
his ablutions anew. Hulaku directed that five Mughals .should accompany 
him, but tlie Kdialifah objected to “ the society of five of the infernal guards,” 
referring to the XCVI. Chap, of the verse 18. 

On that same day, the Sialifah, with his four sons [the Ro. As. Soi\ Ji/S. 
of the Fanakati merely says “his eldest son”], ‘together with their servants, were 
ordered to be put to death. Notwithstanding the assurances of the Khwajah, 
Nasir-ud-Din, the Tusi, the superstitious mind of the barbarian feared lest what 
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The Amir, Abu-Bikr, the Khalifah’s son, and the Amir-i- 
'Alam, Suliman Shah, the Aiyubi, they likewise martyred, 

had been predicted might come to pass if the blood of the Khalifah should 
be shed. He therefore directed that he should be rolled up in felts, and that, 
in the same manner as the felt-makers beat the felts in making, he should be 
beaten to death, and every bone in his body broken. This mode of punish- 
ment, from what has been already stated, was not unusual among the Mughals 
[see note at page 1185]. The Mujami’-ul-aiyar says, like our author, that 
the Ehalifah, and his sons, were sewn up in bullocks’ hides, and kicked to 

Thus was the thirty-seventh and last of the Ehalifahs of Bagjldad, of the 
house of ’Abbas, martyred at the village of Wa^f-there never was such 
a pla • as “ towards the close of the day, on Wednesday [our 

Tuesday afternoon or evening], the 14th of the month of Safar, 656 H. , at the 
age of forty-seven, but some say forty-six years and three months, and otheis 
fortv-three years and three months. His reign occupied sixteen years and 
nearly three months ; and the Slilafat of the house of ’Abbas had lasted 523 
years, eleven months, and one day. His sons, and other offspring, and the 
whole of his family and kin were also massacred, two days after, and utterly 
exterminated according to the generality of the Pro-Mughal writers ; but our 
author, who, evidently, had correct information respecting these even s, gives 
an interesting account of the subsequent death of the KJialifah s daughtei 
farther on ; and he likewise states that a son, a mere infant, also suivived. 
We also know that fifteen Khalifahs of the house of ’Abbas, subsequently, 
filled the office of Sialifah, in Mi§r. See note page 1259- 

The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikll. with great apparent glee, asserts that 
the youngest son of the Sialffah, Mubarak Shah, so called, was given 
to Uliae aatun, one of Hulaku’s ElStuns, who accompanied him into 
i-ian-Zamin, and that she sent him to Maraghah that he might be with the 
^wajah, Nasir-ud-Din. the Tiisi, and that she [.subsequently ?] gave him a 
Mughal wife, who bore him two sons. , m c 

tS third day after the above tragedy was enacted, on Fnda^y, the 1 6th of 
Safar [the third day before Friday would be Wednesday, for the date of the 
Khaliffih’s death], Hulaku commanded that the massacre, pillage, and devas- 
Sdon, should cease [Von Hammer, who has reversed the events, says the sack 
and pillage commenced four days before the lOialifah’s death, and continued 
ior forty days after !], and he came to view Baghdad. The Jami -ut-Tawan^ 
differs here again considerably from other Histones. It states that the 
massacre began on the 7th of Safar, and termmated on the 91. f 
date HulakI entered the city, and that he moved from near Baghdad and 
encamped at Dih-i-Wa]cf and Dih-i-Jalabiah on the 14th of §afar, the same 

date as that on which the Ehalifah was put to death. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Baghdad had been massacred, but the few 
which remained now began to appear in the bazars and the_ shops ; and com- 
mand was issued to remove the dead from the streets, and bazars, and for them 

^^iWAlhtmi imagined, up to this time, that the good offices he had per- 
formed for Hulaku, and the aid he had rendered him in destroying 
factor, and the people of Baghdad, would have been rewaided with the 
government of that city and its. territory ; but Hulaku had now made as much 
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until tlie whole of the Amirs and Maliks of the Court of 
the Khilafat. with the exception of the little son ® of the 
Lord of the Faithful, were made martyrs of. 

Hulau seized all the treasures of Baghdad, the enumera- 
tion of, and amount of which wealth, the pen of description 

use of the traitor as he required, and took no farther account of him other- 
wise than to despise him for his base ingratitude, and to be convinced that no 
faith could be reposed in one who had betrayed his benefactor. The Bahadur, 
’AIT, a Turk or Tattar Musalman, was made Shahnah or Intendant of the city 
and territory, as a reward for his intrepidity, because, out of the w'hole of 
liulaku’s army, he was the first to place foot within the walls of Baghdad. 
Fakbr-ud-Din, the Darngkani, was made Sahib-i-Di«'an, but Ibn ’Amran, 
another traitor, was made Hakim or Governor of the Ba gh dad territory, 
which Ibn ’Alkamt hoped to have obtained as his reward. During the 
investment, Ibn ’Amran had helped the Muglials by supplying them with grain 
and forage from the neighbouring district of Ya’kubah, ■where there were im- 
mense quantities stored. He was a man of the very lowest class, and was the 
menial servant of the ’Amil or Revenue Officer of Ya’kubah, and, among 
other duties, he used to shampoo his master’s feet — I have not space for a full 
account of him here— -and the learned Ibn ’Alkaratwas placed in a subordinate 
position as Wazfr, under this boor. Now that it was too late, the late Wazir 
became a prey to shame and remorse ; and, bitterly regretting his misdeeds, 
lived, for a short time, brooding over his disappointment, shunned, and treated 
W’ith contempt and disdain by the people of Bag^ldad, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to get any one to notice him. He was soon after laid on 
the bed of sickness, brought on by the state of his mind ; and he died in less 
than two months after the martyrdom of the Khalifah, on the nth [Rashid- 
ud-Din says the 2nd] of Rabi’-ul-Akllir, 656 H. His son, Sharaf-ud-PTn, 
M'as afterwards installed in the subordinate office to which his father had been, 
nominated, under Ibn ’Umran. 

But why need any one, who can read the originals for himself, say so ? Are 
we not told in the Mongols Proper'' [p. 201], that Khulagu apfioinUd 
gffvemors to take charge of the captured city f and that 3 n Alkamiyi, the 
vizier, retained his post. He is accused of treachery by the majority of the Moslem 
historians [“ the majority ” which the writer has seen in translation probably. 
What Musalman author does not accuse him of treachery, except the partial 
historian, ‘ * the great Raschid ” ?]. Of the sect of Rafizis, it was natural that he 
should delight in the overthrow of the Abassidian dynasty and the reins/aiement 
of that of ,. 4 /f [Where and when, and who was the first person of the dynasty 
of “ Ali” reinstated?]. ... He [Jbn ul Alkamiyt\ died three years after 
the capture of Baghdad,*^ etc., etc. Such is history ! 

The number of people, who fell during these massacres, has been omitted 
by several authors. Some say 800,000 perished, but the number generally 
quoted is the enormous amount of i, 800, Ooo, which includes not only the 
ordinary inhabitants of the city, but also those of the extensive and populous 
suburbs, and the unfortunate people from the country round, who, in a similar 
case, as we have witnessed, lately, having been stripped of house, home, and 
property, fled to the capital city of thdr country for refuge from the barbarian 
invaders. 

5 See note *, page 1259, 
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could neither record, nor the human understanding con- 
tain, and conveyed the whole — money, jewels, gold and 
' gem-studded vases, and elegant furniture— to his camp. 
Such of these as were suitable for Mangu Khan [Ka’anj,® 

® There is, as previously mentioned, some discrepancy among the Histories 
and Historians I have been quoting in these notes, respecting Mangu Ka'an’s 
death, but it seems strange that such discrepancy should exist. There is no 
doubt whatever that Baghdad fell in Safar, 656 H., but the Tarikli-i -Jahan- 
gir and Hafiz Abru state that Mangu iKa'an died in Ramazan, 655 H., just 
six months before that event took place. Yet in Guzfdah, Fasili-i, the Rau- 
?at-us-Safa, Jami’-ut-Tawai-fkli, and in other works, it is recorded that “the 
il-iOian [Hulaku], after the capture of Baghdad, despatched a vast qitantity 
of the best of the plunder, and other valuable things of Tra^-i-’Arab, and 
’Irak-i-’ Ajam, to his brother Mangu — which our author had already stated the 
best part of a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote — under the charge 
of the Nu-yin, Shfktur [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, referring to his depp'ture, 
styles him Hulajfi, but, when mentioning the receipt of the news of Mangu’.s 
death, calls him Shiktur also], with the good news of the fall of Baghdad, and 
a full account of his proceedings,, and informing Ifim that he intended to march 
towards Mi§r and Sham. When his envoys reached the throne of Mangu 
:^Ca’an, and delivered their message, Mangu was overjoyed, exalted Hulaku of 
his royal favour, and permitted the envoys to set out on their return.” These 
two statements are widely different from each other ; and the oirly way to recon- 
cile them is, as is stated in the Lubb-ut-Tawilrijcll, and some other Histories, 
that Mangu ilKa’an died early in 657 H., and not in 655 H., as in the Tarfkh- 
i-Jahan-gir and Hafig AbiTi, for the news reached him in the last month of the 
year 656 H. ; and, if we only consider the immense distance that separated the 
lirothers, and the time it must have taken to convey the news from the Yangtsi 
to the Euphrates — to Halab, where Hulaku then was — we can pretty clearly 
arrive at the correct date. 

I must now, however, say a few words on another remarkable event which 
happened in the middle of 656 h, — the year before Mangu’s death, and which, 
correctly, belongs to Mangu’s reign— the erection of the Observatory on a 
high hill north of Maraghah, more particularly, because liis ferocious brother, 
merely because he happened to have carried out his sovereign’s instructions, 
has had the chief, if not the sole credit, among European writers and trans- 
latoi-s especially, of the good work, and tlic love of scientific research, while 
Mangu’s attainments are unknown : Hulaku, however, is said to have had 
a great passion for alchemy, and expended vast sums in its pursuit. We are 
informed, in the Mongols Proper*’’ in almost every page of which D'Ohsson’s 
History is drawn upon, that “Mangu ” had sent, with his brother, “ Khulagu,” 
an astrologer styled “ Hossam-ud-din, who had been sent as his adviser,” and 
that “ Hossam was probably a Muhamraedan ! ” Farther, that “Hassir tid 
din, a famous astronomer, was ordered by Kbulagu to buikl an observatory,” 
etc., and that he “ had impressed upon Khulagu the necessity of forming new 
astronomical tables,” etc. 

The facts are these— and I quote my authorities almost in their own words 
— that, out of thew'holeof the sovereigns of the Ghingizlah dynasty, Mangu 
was the only one who nourished a great and sincere love of science, more par- 
ticularly of mathematics. Ilis study was Euclid, several of whose problems 
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with some of the females of the Khalifah's haram, together 
with a daughter of the Kh alffah. he [Hulau] despatched 
towards Turkistan ; some [things ?] were sent, as presents, 
and as his portion, to Barka, the Musalman, and some 
Hulaii himself retained. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that \yhat reached 
Barka he refused to accept, and that he slew the 
emissaries of Hulau ; and, on this account, enmity became 
established between Barka and Hulau.' With respect 
to such things as he [Hulau] sent to Mangu Khan, when 
that property, and money, reached the city of Samr- 

he had solved ; and, from the great interest he took in astronomy, he earnestly 
desired that, during his reign, an observatory should be erected. lie had, 
previously, commissioned Jamal-ud-r.)hi, Mutiammad, soir of Tiihir, son of 
Majd-ud-Din, Al-Ruljtan, to carry out some important observations, but, on 
account of the paucity of appliances and instruments, and the defective 
acquaiutance with the subtilties and niceties of mathematics, several important 
astronomical matters still remained doubtful. 

At this period, the eminent acquirements of the Tu?i Khwajah. Nasir-ud- 
Dfn, Muliammad, were famous even in those parts — in Turkistan and Taingbaj. 
The Kh'vajah, at this time, used to dwell in the fortresses of the Mulal;iidahs ; 
he had been long and liberally patronized by the last few K.b,udtiwands of the 
.sect, had composed his famous work on ethics—the Aklilalc-i.Naiiri— in the 
fortress of Maimun-dujz, and dedicated it to one of the hluhtaghims of the 
order. When Mangu IKa’an despatched Iluirdcu into I-ran-Zaniin, at the time 
of taking leave of each other, he said to Huluku, “No doubt you will meet 
•with the Siwajah, Nasir-ud-Din of Tus, who is now among the Isma’ilis 
[some writers say that he was among them again.sl his will, but, as I have 
already shown, this is erroneous]. Treat him with honour and favour, and 
send him to me.” When the Tusi reached Hulilku's presence, the latter, on 
account of the great distance which separated him from his brother, who had 
left his n 7 -du for the territory of Manzf, put off, from time to time, sending the 
Khwajah to the K^’an's presence ; and, by degrees, he became so much taken 
np with him himself, and found him so useful, in comhination with his brother 
Slji’ah, the traitor Wazir of Baghdad, as already narrated, that, at last, he 
determined to retain Mm about his own Court, and in his own service. 
Hearing from Hulakuthe objects of the Ka’an, the Kh wajah himself proposed 
to Ilulaku to cari-y them out in Agarbafjan, and he was furnished with a 
mandate accordingly. Four other astronomers and mathematicians were 
associated with him in the erection and furnishing of diis observatory — 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Diii, ’Arzt, Falskv-ud-Dni, Maraglii, Faklir*ud-Din, A kb iatf, 
and Najm-ud. Din, ; and, in the 57th year from the accession to 

sovereignty of the Chingiz Kha n, the Ra§ad-i-ii-Khi,ant was erected, and 
important observations began to be carried out. I have no space for farther 
details here : hereafter, if time permits, I hope to enter more fully into 
these subjects. 

7 For some account of these matters, see the notice of Barka’s conversion, 
farther on. 
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kand, the daughter of the KIialifah-God reward her !- 
requested permission from the authority sent >n charge of 
thL, saying: “The 

situated in the city of Sami-feand, f “ V™’ 

son of 'Abbas : permit me to go and visit his tomb. The 
intendant in charge acceded to her request ; and that 
innocent [creature] proceeded to the mausoleum of Ku§am 
son of 'Abbas' and celebrated tlie usual rites observed on 
paying a visit to a tomb, performed a prayer of two gcnu- 
LLns; and, bowing her face to the Prayed 

saying* “O Godl if this Kusam, son of Abbas, my 
ancestor, hath honour in Thy presence, take this Thy 
servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out of the hands 
of these strange men!" The door of compliance was 
opened ; and, then and there, in that act of adoration, 
she transmitted her pure soul to the Most High God. 
God reward her and bless her, and her ancestors, and all 

martyrs of the true faith ! . . , c t.- ^ 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi, m the Section 
[entitled] “Kawalri,” and in the mention of the <^^|t^reak 
of the Turks, quotes a tradition from ’Abd-ullah-i- Abbas 
—on whom be peace! He says: ’Abd-ullah, son of 
’Abbas,® took oath and said, ‘ the Khilafat of my posterity 

8 Kusam, son of A 1 -’ Abbas, accompanied Said, son of the Kkabrab 
-Usman; who held the government of Siurasan and who 
patched, at the head of an army, into Mawara«un-Nahr. ^Cusam died m that 

territory, and was bxiried, at SararVand. ^ ^ -ui-*- twt irriiul 

Muhammad Husain Sian, otherwise Mirza ^aidar, the DogJllati Mu^a , 
savs in his History respecting the names of certain cities mentioned m 
previous Histories as formerly existing in parts of Central Asia, refemd to 
in note at page 889, para. 4. that he himself visited a well-known place 
Miigkalistan, which is known by the name of JU,y-Yumghal-where theie 
was a cupola still standing, with part of an inscription remaining, which he 
read~“Sliah Jail, son of ^usam, son of 'Abbas "-the rest wa.s wan ing, 
and indicated that that was the tomb of the son of the very Kusam above 

^^9'^ Here occurs a very good example of the use of the ijafat instead of, or 
for bin, son of. The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M. A. , in his ‘ Contnlmtims 
to the Geography and History of Bengal^ says that “the use of the i?afat,^ 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to and does not occur tn 

Prose" and took exception to ray use of it At page t'ri of the Iiiuted 
Calcutta Text, line second from the bottom, are the following words : 
jJC.. Oib • ' * where the ijafat is understood for son of, an^m line 

three from the top of the following page are these words : . . . 

sf'iKi Now, as “Mawlawis Khadim Hosain and Abel Al-Hai ,are 
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will continue up to such time as Turks of ruddy counte- 
nances, whose faces will be broad like unto a buckler, shall 
overcome their dominion and grandeur.’ ” Therefore, 
’ Ulama have all [from time to time] given an interpreta- 
tion respecting this prediction. Some have said that they 
might be Musalman Turks, and others have said that they 
might be from the tribes of the Turks ‘ of the empire of 
Chin, who would subdue the land of I-ran, Trak, and 
Baghdad ; but unto all the sages of the world, and ’Ulama 
of the race of Adam — God reward them ! — it [now] became 
manifest that the latter interpretation was the correct one, 
and that the downfall of the seat of the Khilafat would be 
wrought at the hands of the infidels of Chin ® — the curse of 
the Almighty be upon them ! — because the Lord of the 
Faithful, Al-Musta’§im B’illah — God reward him ! — attained 
martyrdom at the hands of that race. 

May the Sultan of Sultans, who, up to this present time, 
continues as usual to read the Khutbah in, and adorn the 
coin with, the name of that lawful Imam and Khalifah.^ 

the editors of that Printed Text, under the supervision of Colonel W. N. 
Lees, LL.D., and it comes from Calcutta, where the “ Turani idiom ” is so 
much cultivated, one must give these learned men credit for knowing some- 
thing of that idiom, and that, if the text, as it stands, was not considered 
right by them, they would not have allowed the words to remain as they are. 
I may add that the Calcutta Printed Text screes, in this instance, with several 
MSS. copies of the text, and that the only variation is that a few copies leave 
out the l>m, intending i?afats to be used in both instances. 

* That is to say the descendants of Turk, which, according to their ovrn 
traditions, the Mughals are. This prophecy seems different from that which 
the Sayyids of ^illah referred to. See last para, of the note at page 900. 

* Our author continually styles the Muglials infidels of Ckin. 

® It appears to have been considered necessary to do this until such time as 
a successor — a Kh alifah and Imam — should be installed. 

This is a pretty good prpof that, at Dihli; they w'ere not quite so "sin- 
gularly ignorant,” nor "strangely indifferent,” as appears to have been 
supposed -‘‘WHile the throne of the’Khalifs became an idle symbol, and 
the centre of Isidm was converted into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest 
Muhammadan conquest ‘in partibus infidelium’ must have been singularly 
ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that affected their newly- 
conceded allegiance [?], as the name of the martyred Must’asim [sic] was 
retained on the Dehli coinage for some forty years after his death. ’’-—Thomas : 
" Pathan Kings of Dehli,” page 255. 

After the capture of Bagdad, those of the ’Abbasf family who escaped the 
sanguinary Mugj^als fled into Mi§r ; and there, the ruler, Malik Tahir-i-Band- 
]^adar, acknowledged Ahmad, son of Tahir, brother of the late Mallfah, as 
his successor to the Khilafat, at a great meeting assembled for that purpose, 
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be long preserved and maintained upon the throne of 
sovereignty, for the sake of the honour of the martyrs of 
the family of ’Alt and of ’Abbas, and the souls of the 
Lords of the Faithful, through the mercy of Him who is 
the Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

After Hulau had sacked Baghdad, and had caused the 
people to be martyred, he made over those that remained 
to the Wazir,^ and assigned him a Mughal Shahnali 
[Intendant] that he might cause them to be collected 
together. When the accursed Wazir returned again to 
Baghdad, and had collected some of the people, and 
located them therein, some of the sei'vants of the Khali fah. 
who had retired into the and remained alive, to the 

number of about 10,000 horsemen,* collected, and, suddenly, 

and then and there did homage to him, on the 9th of Rajab, 659 n. He 
assumed the title of At.-Muntasir. The ruler of Mi§r furnished him with an 
army and all things befitting his position, and despatched him, at his own 
particular request, towards Baghdad, which the new Hialiflih hoped to 
recover. He however encountered a Mughal army within the limits of Anbar, 
and was slain’, after an obstinate battle, in 660 H. Some say he disappeared, 
and was no more heard of. He was succeeded on the 26th of Safsir, 660 H., 
by Abu-l-’Abbas-i-A|imad, son of Hasan, son of Abfi-Bikr, .son of ’All, who 
was with him in the battle, and escaped into Mj?r. He took the title of Ai.- 
Hakim, and filled the oJfice of Khalffah for upward-s of forty years. He died 
at l^ahirah, in 701 H. Thirteen successive Khalifahs of the same family 
filled the office j and the last, Al-Mutawakkil-’AlA-Ullah, was taken 
prisoner by Sultan Saltm, the first of that name, of the ’U§inanlf .sovereigns, 
when he defeated the Mi§ris in 922 H. The Khalffah was taken away to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed a pension, and was treated, as long as 
he lived, with all possible respect. With him the family of 'Abbas became 
extinct~at least, as far as could be discovered — and from that time, down to 
the present day, the ’Ugmanll Sultans claim the office of SialiTah—the 
spiritual as well as the temporal authority — and as being the guardians of the 
holy places; and all Mb^ammadan sects but the SJi^’ah acknowledge this 
authority. 

'‘Not according to the Bro-Mug^jal writers. Farther on our author says 
Hulaku had him put to death. 

* Low-lying ground or valley, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, also 
the channel of a river, marshy ground near rivers abounding in canes or 
reeds. 

« In .some copies 2000, Nothing of this is mentioned by the Pro- Mughal 
writers, as may be easily imagined. Rashid-ud-Din however states that the 
Nfi-yin ilka and!Kara Bu^awere left at Baghdad, with 3000 [30,000’/] Mughal 
lK)r.se, as a garrison, but, certainly, two months after, from some reason or oilier, 
ilka, “with several Amirs” along -with him, reached Iluklku’s camp in the 
neighbourhood of ITamadan. The son of the Sar-Dawat-I >av, who succeeded 
in gaining Hulaku’s confidence, sukscquently .served him after tlie perfidious 
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and unexpectedly, crossed the Dijlah and attacked Bagh- 
dad, captured the accursed Wazlr, and the Shalinah [In- 
tendant] whom the infidel Mughals had installed there, 
and cut them both to pieces. As many of the dependents 
qf those accursed ones as fell into their hands, and the 
whole of the Christians of Baghdad they seized, and des- 
patched all of them to hell, and wreaked as much ven- 
geance upon those accursed ones as they [the Musalmans] 
were capable of, and withdrew with all speed. When in- 
formation of this reached the camp of the Mughals, a body 
of cavalry was despatched to Baghdad. The remnant of 
the Musalmans had departed, and with expedition ; and 
not one among those holy-warriors of Islam was taken. 

Some persons relate, that Hulau, after he had finished 
the affair of Ba gh dad and the slaughtering of the Musal- 
mans, inquired of the Wazir, saying ; “ Whence was thy 
prosperity The Waztr replied : “ From the seat of the 
Khilafat.” Hulau said : “ Since thou didst not observe 
the rights of gratitude towards thy benefactors, thou art, 
indeed, not worthy of being in my service and he gave 
commands so that they despatched the Wazir — God’s 
curse upon him I — to hell.^ 

fashion of the Muj^als, which may have some reference to the events our 
author refers to, but the particulars are much too long for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that he succeeded in raising a large Musalman force, for a 
particular servige, with Hulaku's consent, at Bag^ldad '[according to Rasi^fd- 
ud-Din, but we must take at their value the partial statements of that writer], 
with which he escaped safely into Mi§r. 

? After the capture and sack of Baghdad. Buka Timur, brother of Uljae, one 
of Hulaku’s wives, was despatched, at the head of a considerable army, to 
the southward ; and, on his reaching the Fiirat, opposite Hillah, the traitor 
Sayyids, before referred to, went forth to receive him, constructed a bridge over 
the river for him and his army to cross, and received the Mughals with delight. 
Finding them firm in their loyalty [!], in a few days, he marched from thence, 
and advanced against Wasit, and reached it on the 17th of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 
> 656 H. The people refused to surcender, and defended the place ; but, after 
considerable opposition, it was captured by assault, and 40,000 persons were 
put to the sword. Shustar opened its gates } and Ba§rah, and other places 
in that part, also submitted to the Mughal yoke. On the 12th of Kabi’-ul- 
Akhir, Buka Timur rejoined the main army j and on the 19th of the same 
month, the envoys of ^alab, who had come to Baghdad, were sent off, bearing 
the insolent letter, concocted by the Shi’ali confidant and counsellor of the 
Mughal barbarian— -the Sfclwajah Na§xr-ud-Dfn, the Tusf. The letter is as 
follows ; — “We reached the camp before Baghdad in the year 656, and the 
noise of the unsparing men was terrible. We challenged the sovereign of that 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF HULA 0 TOWARDS HALAB 
AND SSAM. 

Hulau, the Mughal, after he had satisfied his heart on 
the matter of Ba gh dad, moved towards Halab, Mayya- 

city, but he refused to come; and upon him is verified the saying: ‘We 
seized it with a frightful violence' [IKur’an : !vi., 88]. We said to him, 

‘ We have pressed thee to submit thyself to us. If thou wilt, then wilt thou 
find peace and happiness’ [Ibid. Ixxiii., l6] : *if thou refusest, thou wilt 
experience shame and misfortune. Do not act like the animal which, with 
his feet, discovered the instrument of his death [and heeded not], or as he, 
who, with his own hand, cut the partition of his own nose. Thou wilt then 
be of the number of those whose works are vain, whose efforts in this 
present life have been wrongly directed, and who imagine they do the 
work which is right’ [Ibid, xviii., 103-4]. Nothing is impossible to God. 
‘Peace be with the man who follows the way whither God directs’ !” 
[Ibid. XXXV. 183. 

Soon after the events related above Arbll was invested. 

After the capture of Baghdad, on account of the excessive heat and thirsti- 
ness of that territory, Hulaku, without making any longer stay there, marched 
from his camp at the l^Cubbah-i-Shai ldr -ul-Mukarim. on the 23rd of §afar, and 
returned to l^ankfn. where he had left a part of his urdu and heavy war 
materials. By this time, the treasures of Baghdad, and the valuables taken 
in the fortresses of the Mulhaidah, and such other plunder as had been 
carried away from the frontiers of Rum, Arman, KarMl, and other parts, had 
been collected there, in the royal treasury, which, along with his adviser, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, son of ’Ala-ud-Din, the Sahib or Wazir of Rai, Hulaku 
despatched towards Agarbaijan. Malik Majd-ud-Dfn, the Tabriz!, who was 
one of the ingenious and skilful men of that country, was directed to construct a 
strong fortress on a mountain on the shore of the little sea of Orumi and Salmas— 
the Lake 0 ramiah — and to melt down all this treasure into iali^ or ingots 
— the only thing in the nature of coin ever mentioned in the accounts of 
the MugJials at this period~and place them for safe keeping in the new 
stronghold. 

Hulaku then marched from Khan|tin on his return to his urdtt near 
Hamadan, and, after some time, marched into A^arbaijan. After he reached 
^aragiiah, Badr-ud-Dia-i-Lulu, ruler of Mau|il, presented himself at the end 
ofRajab, 656 H. — ^July, 1258 a.b. —being then over ninety years of age, to pay 
homage. He was favourably received, for he also had acted a traitorous part 
in aiding — under compulsion, as a vassal of the infidels—the enemies of his 
fai th. He was allowed to depart, shortly after, on the 6th of Sha’bEn. On the 
7 th, Sultan Tzz-ud-Din, Kai-Kausnf Rum arrived— the Rau?at*u§*§afa says he 
joined the Khan's camp at Tabriz before the advance to Baghdad— and, next 
day, was followed by his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, ’Izz-ud-Din had exasperated 
Hulaku, because he had ventured to oppose the Nu-yin, Tanju, and his forces, 
but, by a simple stratagem of his own, which flattered the vanity of Hulaku, 
and the countenance of the latter’s Christian Khatun, Duhiiz or Du^cuz, he 
was forgiven. On the 14th of the same month, the Ata-Bak, Sa’d-ud-Din, 
Abu-Bikr, the §alghuri ruler of Far^ also presented himself in the Khan’s 
camp, “ to congratulate him on the capture of Baghdad ” 
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farikin, and Amid.^ This territory they style the Diyar-i- 

About this time command was given to construct the Rasad-i-Il-Ediam. or 
11-Kh.ani Observatory, referred to in a previous note. 

Wiien Hulaku proposed to move against Baghdad, he detached the 
Nu-yin, Arktu, with a considerable force, against the exceedingly strong 
fortified town of Arbil [Arbela of European writers, some fifty miles W. of 
which the Macedonian Alexander defeated Dara the Persian], held by Taj-ud- 
Din, son of §alayah, styled the Lord of Arbil. He, on being summoned, 
came down, and submitted, but, although he attempted to induce the Kurds, 
who inhabited and garrisoned it, to submit, they would not hear of it, and 
reviled him for proposing it. All Arktu’s endeavours to take it were fruitless. 
He sought aid from Badr-ud-Dfn-i-Lulu, but, before his help came, the Kurds 
sallied out, burnt the Mughal catapults, and slew a great number of the 
enemy. Badr-ud-Din-i-Lrdu, having arrived to his aid, advised him to retire, 
and give up the attempt to take it then ; but to wait until the heat compelled the 
Kurds to retire to the higher hills before any further effort was made, as it would 
be impossible to take it by force, though it might be obtained by stratagem. 
Ar]^tu accordingly gave up the attempt, and retired to Tabriz, leaving Badr- 
ud-Din-i-Lrdu to gain possession of it, when the Kurds should have retii’ed to 
the higher ranges from the excessive heat, after wliich he was to destroy the 
defences. This was subsequently done; and the Kurds retired into Sham. 
The unfortunate Taj-ud-Dfn was made the victim of the refusal of the Kurds 
to surrender the place ; and he was taken to Hulakfi’s presence, and, by his 
orders, was butchered. 

® The envoys having returned from Sham with unfavourable replies from 
the Amirs and IHiakims of that territory, Hulaku determined to march against 
them. Previous to his entering I-ran-Zamin, the Sultan of Ilalab, the Malik 
Un-Na?ir, had despatched his Wazfr, Zain-iid-Din, Hafigf, to the un/u of 
Mangu IKa’an, tendering his. homage, and in return received a farman couched 
in conciliatory and favourable words — the Fanakati says a confirming 

him in his dominions, and a paezak of exemption from tribute. When Hulaku 
entered- i-ran-Zamin, Un-Na§ir still continued to express his loyalty and sub> 
mission, but, secretly. Nevertheless, his proceedings became known to the 
other rulers in Sham, and they conspired against him j and he was forced to 
seek aid from Hulaku, and fled to his camp. These facts urged the latter 
still more in his determination to reduce those rulers to submission. Before 
setting out, he informed Malik Badr-nd-Din-i-Lvilu, that he should excuse him 
from accompanying him on this expedition, on account of his great age, but 
that his son, Malik l^alib, should be sent in his place [with a contingent, as a 
hostage for his father]. His son arrived in due time ; and Turkan Khatun, 
daughter of the unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud- Din, IQiwarazm Shah, who had 
been brought up, from an infant, in the Haram of one of the Mughal Khatfms. 
and who had been sent along with Plulakri, by Mangu’s command, in order 
that he might bestow her in marriage on some suitable person in I-rau-Zainin, 
was united to him. 

Hulaku now put hi.s -troops in motion from Agarhaijan. The Nu-yin, 
Kaibfika, was desjxitchcd at the head of a strong force, forming the van ; the 
troops under tlie Nn-yin, Sunjaic, formed the right of bis army, while the 
Nu-yin Tanju led the left [Rashid-ud-Din says Tanju and Saiigicur led the 
right] ; and, on the 22nd of Ramazan, 657 II. — 20th September, 125S .A,.D., 
liulaku set out with the centre, or main bo<ly, towards §Iiiim. 
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Bakr; and this is the country of the son of Shlhab-ud- 


On readiing the Ala-Tak, or T 5 ^, or Dagh, all three of which forms are 
correct, he was much pleased with the pasturage thereabouts, and gave it the 
name of Lanba [also written Labna] — Saghwt [o^fcU U-l or LJ], and, in a 
place therein, built a Sarae for himself. It lies a few miles to the west of 
Baya;£id, a place often mentioned of late, and near the N. shore of the Lake 
Wan [vul. Van], near the head waters of the eastern branch of the Furat, 
[Euphrates] ; and, by way of Akh,lat, he entered the territory of the Kurds. 
They were particularly obnoxious to the Muglials, for they had, under the 
banner of the later IDjalifahs, routed, them on several occasions ; and wher- 
ever they were found they were mercilessly butchered. On reaching the 
Diyar-i- Bakr, Hulaku first despatched his son, Yfishmut, with the Nu-yin, 
Suntae, against Mayya-fari^n [Martyropolis], and Marddin, wlule Malik 
§ 5 lih was sent against Amid [Amadia], but certainly without a Mughal, 
and a Mughal force, to look after him. Our author, liowever, distinctly 
states, that Malik .?alih was with the Shah-zadah. Yuglimrit, at tire investment 
of Mayya-fari]iin. Hulaku then pi'oceeded to reduce Rulrah, and, after little 
effort, gained possession of it. He then attacked Danisur, Harran, and 
Nisibin, took them by storm, mas.sacred the jieople, and sacked the places. 
He then crossed the Furat, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, appeared before 
i^lalab. The inhabitants, aware of the strength of the place, resolved to 
defend it. It was closely invested, and held out for a week, but, after that 
time, it was assaulted and captured in Zf-Hijjah, the Mugiial-s having effected 
a lodgment at the Bab-ul-TraV, or ’Ira^ Gateway : the citadel held out for 
forty days after that. Fa]dir-ud>Di», SaV?, who was acquainted with the 
place, was put in charge of ihe city and fortress, and the BalfiJiSllt Tukal, 
was made Shahnah [Intendant]. The ^abib-us-Siyar, however, states 
that Hulaku, after promising tlie people of ^alab safety for their lives and 
property to induce them to surrender, made a general massacre of them, and 
sacked the city during seven days. The capture of the strong fortress of 
^lazara, west of Halab, next followed ; and the inhabitants, although their 
lives had been solemnly promised them, were all massacred. On leaving Halab, 
however, a general complaint was made against Fakhr-ud-Diu’s tyranny, and 
he was put to death; and the Wazir of tlie MaUk-un'Kasir, Zaiu*ud-D!n, 
Hafi^f, before referred to, w-as put in charge of the .administration. After this, 
Hulaku prepared to attack DamagJi^, but the authorities there, having taken 
warning from the fate of Ilalab, made overtures, on the arrival of the van of 
his army, through certain Bulgiiarf merchants, and submitted. With the 
capitulation of Dainasji|:, all Sham came under the sway of the Mughals. 

It was at this juncture that the Nu-yfn giliktur or Skiktur, who had l)een 
despatched by Hulaku to his brother’s presence after the capture of Baglidad 
[Rashid -ud-Din, -when mentioning the despatch of Mangu’s share of the 
plunder, says the Nu-yin, sent in charge of it, was called hlulaju], arrived in 
his camp, near Halab, having come with all possible speed, bringing him the 
tidings of Mangu iKia’an’s death. Hulaku’s sorrow was great, but he kept it 
secret within his own breast, and suddenly resolved to return into Azarbaijan, 
in expectation that troubles would arise respecting the succession. He set out 
vvitliout further delay, leaving the NS-yfn, KaibuVa, the Naenian, to guard his 
conquests in gliam ; and reached Alghlat, 34th of Jamadi-uI-Akiiir, 658 ll. 

In a " History of Persia," by Sir John Malcolm, the author, quoting Des 
Guignca, states [p. 423, voL L] that “Hulakoo” was “desirous of reluming 
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Din-i-Gliazi-i “-Malik-ul-’Adil, of Sham, and his [the son’s] 
title is Malik-uI-Kamil. He is a man of great godliness 
and sincere piety. 

The cause of Hulau’s proceeding into that territory was 
this. The son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi was Malik 
of Mayya-farikin, Marddmd and Amid; and these three 
towns [cities] and fortresses of that territory appertained 
to him. When the army of Jurmaghun, and the Nu-in, 
Taju [Tanju], who subdued Arran, Azarbaijan, and ’Irak, 
carried their incursions to the frontiers of this territory, 
the Maliks on those confines all requested Mu g hal Shah- 
nahs [Intendants], and this son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazl — the Malik-ul-Kamil [Muhammad] — determined to 
proceed and reach the presence of Mangu Khan, [and did so,] 
and, from him, he obtained a special honorary dress.® The 
reason of his obtaining it was this, that, at a drinking party, 
Mangu requested the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Dln-i-Ghazi 
to drink wine, and he refused, and did not drink it.® 
Mangu Khan inquired of him the reason of his refusal. 

to Tartary to take possession of the government of his native country,” now 
become “vacant,” but that “the defeat of his general by the prince of the 
Mamelukes [Mamliiks?] compelled him to abandon the design,” etc., etc. 
This however is as far from being correct as the statement at page 3S2 of the 
same volume, that “Hulakoo” was the son of Ckengkiz" See last para, of 
note 3 , at page 1279. 

If I did not put an i?afat here, which stands for “ son of,” I should make a 
great IdiTnder. I'he person referred to is styled Al-Malik-ul-Mu^aifar, Shiliab- 
ud-Din — by some entitled, Taki-ud-Din-Al-Ghazi— -son of Al-Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Abu-Bike, son of Aiyfib, son of Shadi. Al-Kurdi j and, consequently, Shihab- 
iid-Din-Al-Ghazi was a nephew of Sultan Salah-ud-Dfn, Yusuf. The Malik- 
ul-’Adil, during his lifetime, entrusted the government of the different parts of 
his kingdom to his sons, of whom he had several, but this particular branch 
never ruled over Sham or in Misr. The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded his father as ruler of Mayya-farikin and its dependencies, in 642 H- 
See page 226, See also Calcutta Text, page line XI . 

1 Marddinwas under a different ruler at this period, but he may, previously, 
have been Subject to Shihab-ud-Diu-i-Ghazi. See note page 1275, para. 13. 

* It is stated in Alfi that the hlalik-ul-Kamil was the first of any of the rulers 
of those parts to proceed to the presence of Mangu KS’an, in consequence of 
which he was received and treated with great honour. He subsequently re- 
ceived a yarlfgh confirming him in his territory, and a paezah or exemption 
from all taxes and public burdens. The paezah was not peculiar to the 
Mughals. 

^ The word used is “ scarab,” not necessarily wine, but drink of any sort. 
Here, however, intoxicating drink is referred to, probably the Mughsl beverage, 
fermented mare’s milk. 
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He replied : “ Because it is forbidden by the Musalnian 
religion ; and I will not act contrary to my faith ” Mangu 
Khan was pleased with this speech, and, in that very 
assembly, invested him with the tunic he had on, and 
showed him great honour. From this incident it appears 
that the dignity inherent in the Musalman faith is, every- 
where, advantageous, both unto infidel and Musalman. 

In short, when Hulau was appointed to proceed into 
the land of I-ran, Mangu Khan commanded that the Malik- 
ul-Kamil should return towards ’Ajam along with Hulau, 
and they reached the territory of Irak. Hulau deter- 
mined to molest Baghdad, and had directed the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Dtn-i-^azi, that, from 
his territory, he should bring 7000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to Ba g hdad, and render assistance. The son of Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din-i-^az! replied : “The extent of my forces 
is not so great that it is possible to furnish such a number . 
more than about 2000 horse and 5000 or 6000 foot I am 
unable to bring." Hulau importuned him in demanding 
a larger number of cavalry, and the Malik-ul-Kaniil per- 
sisted in his reply ; and Hulau, in secret, said to his Wazir,-* 
who was a Musalman, an eminent man of Samr^and : 
“ It seems to me that Kamil meditates rebellion in his 
mind, and that he will not join with us ; and it is neces- 
sary to put him to death." The Samrkandl Musalman 
Wazir was fond of the Malik-ul-Kamil, and he, secretly, 
acquainted him with this idea and design. The next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil went to Hulau and asked permission 
to go out hunting. He set out from that place [where 
they then were], accompanied by eighty horsemen of his 
own; and, with the utmost expedition, got out of the 
Mughal camp, and pushed on towards his own country, 
so that, in the space of seven days, he reached it, and 
gave orders to put to death all the Mughal ^ahnahs 
[Intendants] " in his territory, by pinning them against the 

•s The Calcutta Printed Text leaves out Hulau here, and so, as that text 
stands, the Malik-ul-Kamil said this to his Wazir : not Hulau to his Minister ! 
The Editors must have been much enlightened from their own version. I’he 
same text is defective a few lines farther on. 

» Located in his cities and territory. The text is defective here, in all copies, 
respecting tlrese ghahnahs. Here the best British Museum Text ends, all the 
rest being wanting. 
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walls by means of five spikes — one mortal one being driven 
into the forehead, and four others into the feet and hands. 

When three days passed, since his disappearance, Hulau 
became aware of the fact of his flight ; and despatched 
horse and foot in pursuit of him, but they did not, find him, 
and again returned. 

The Malik-ul-Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazi, when he reached his own territory, despatched 
emissaries to the presence of Zahtr, the MaIik-un-Na§ir,® 
and solicited his assistance, and that he would assemble 
his troops and come [along with him] to the seat of the 
Khilafat, Baghdad. The Malik-un-Na§ir agreed to aid 
him ; and the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghaz! [i. e.the 

® The Calcutta Text i.s deplorably bad here again, indeed throughout this 
Chapter. 

■When it became known that Hulaku meditated hostility towards the IGialf- 
fah, and had prepared to move against Baghdad, the Malik-uI-Kamil, Mul^am. 
mad, as might naturaliy be expected, could not look on calmly with folded 
arms and see the successor of his Prophet, and head of the Musalmair faith, 
assailed, and the seat of the Khalifah’s power, and centre of Islam, captured, 
and sacked by infidels. He therefore had gone to the Malik-un-Na§ir, ruler of 
Sham, and endeavoured to induce him and others to join him with their forces, 
and inarch to the Khalifah’s support, as our author also states, but the Malik- 
un*Naf ir showed carelessness, selfishness, and negligence, in the matter until it 
was too late, and the opportunity lost. 

This ruler must not be confounded with the Malik-un-Na§ir, Da’ud, son of 
the Malik-ul-Mu’a!?^am, Sharaf-iid-Din, ’Isa, who wa.s a grandson of the Malik- 
uI-’Adil, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr [brother (»f Sultan §a!ah-ud-Din, Yusuf] ; 
the titles of these Kurdfah Princes are so much alike that they are liable to be 
confused. 'The ruler of ^alab and Sham, here referred to, is the Malik-un- 
Nasir, Salah-nd-Din, Yusuf [not ^gahfr ; he was named after his great grand- 
father], .son of the Malik -ul-’ Aziz, son of the Malik-ug-^Shir, gliiyas-ud-Din, 
Abu-Mansur-i-Ghazi. third son of §ala.h-ud-Din, Yusuf. The Malik-ul-’AzIz 
died in 634 H,, and was succeeded by the MaIik-un.Na§ir. Rubruquis saw 
the envoy of the Malik-un-Na.sir at Mangu Ka’an’s Court. See note page 

321 . 

We are informed, in the Monels Proper''* [page 205], from D’Ohsson, ap- 
parently, that “Syria was at this time ruled over by Nassir Saladin Yussitf, a 
great grandson of the great Saladin,” while a little farther on [pp. 205-208] 
we are likewise informed, that his name was “ Prince Nassir Seif ud din ibn 
Yagmur Alai ud din el Kaimeri” ! This strange jumble of names, probably, 
is the several ways in which “the embossed bowl” is made by those “specially 
skilled in their various crafts,” but the above, with some other .specimens which 
I have given, seem more after “ the case of the western farmer whittling his 
own chairs and tables with his pocket knife," as we are told at p. vii of that 
book. Saif-ud-Din, Al-Kairoari, also written l^amiri, was one of the Malik- 
un-Nasir’s Amirs. 
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Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad], with the whole of his troops, 
horse and foot, marched towards Baghdad [to aid the 
Khali fah]. On the way he received information of the 
downfall of Baghdad, and the martyrdom of the Lord of 
the Faithful. He turned back again with the utmost ex- 
pedition, strengthened his fortresses and cities, and gave 
intimation to the nomads of his territory, so that the whole 
of them sought shelter in places of strength, whilst he 
himself entered and took up his quarters in the fortress of 
Mayya-fariktn, and prepared for holy warfare against the 
infidels. ■ 

Mayya-farikin is a small city and strong fortress ; and 
to the north of it is a mountain of considerable height, 
and within the city ^ is a monastery [of Christian priests] 
which they call Markumah, and that Markumah is a place 
of sanctity. From the foot of that mountain a large stream 
flows, and, in the iag-db [low ground where water collects *] 
in which the city stands, much water collects ; and, to the 
south of the city are gardens, and, to the east of it, are 
tombs. The place has a fortified hill, and walls with 
ramparts [of stone], and a parapet.® 

The Calcutta Printed Text is deplorably bad here, and places the mar- 
JkUmah on the top of the mountain, which is contrary to fact. 

8 See note *, page 334, for an explanation of tag-ab. Some copies of the 
text, instead oi Joot of the mountain, have toJ> of the mountain. This stream 
is one of the tributaries of the Dijiah or Tigris. 

8 It is said to have been surrounded with a strong wall of stone, and to 
have possessed two strong castles. “ Mayya-farikin is a celebrated city in the 
Diyar-i-I 3 akr, near a feeder of the Dijiah or Tigris. There was a church of the 
Christians there from the time of the Masiha— on whom be peace ! — and some 
of its walls still remain- They relate that there was a physician whose name 
was Maronsa or Marunsa, of the kindred of Konsjantm, the Lord of Rumiah- 
i-Kibri [Rome] ; and a daughter of ghapur-i-Zu-l-Aktaf [that is “ Shapur of 
the Shoulder-Elades,” because he caused every ’Arab who fell into his power 
to be deprived of his shoulder-blades. Such is well known from the Persian 
historians, but Giubon, in his History, assures us, on the. authority of D’Hicr- 
BKCOT, that “Di>u/acfta/" ashe termsit, signifies '‘protecioro/t/ie nation” ]'} hatl 
fallen grievously sick, even unto death, and the physicians of Pars were totally 
unable to cure her. Some of Shapur’s courtiers — lords of his Court — .suggested 
that it was advisable to send for Maronga, whose skill was famous, and so 
Shapi'ir sent to Konstantin, saying ; “Send Maronsa," and Konstantin did 
so. When Maronsa arrived he set about curing the daughter of Shapur, and 
the remedies he administered had the desired effect, and her cure was bixnight 
about. 

“'I'his good service wa.$ duly appreciated by the King, and he said to Maronga : 
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After Hulau had released his mind from the affair of 
Baghdad, he despatched his son, with the whole of the 

“Ask of me whatsoever [boon] thy heart desireth.” Maronsa made a request 
soliciting that the King would make peace with Konstantin, and Shapur 
acceded to his request. Up to this time hostilities were constantly going on 
between the two rulers. 

* * When Maronsa presented himself to take leave on his returning to Ruroiah, 
Shapur said : “ Name yet another wish in order that the royal beneficence 
may be extended towards thee personally.” Maronsa replied ; “A vast num- 
ber of Christians have been slain [during the late wars] : grant me permission 
to collect their bones.” Shapur granted this request likewise ; and a vast 
quantity of the bones of the slain Chi'istians were collected together, and 
Maronsa carried them away with him intd his own country, 

“ Konstanjin ratified the terms of accommodation, and was greatly pleased at 
peace being concluded, and also joyful because of the collection of these bones ; 
and he .said to Maronsa ; “ Ask some boon of us likewise. ” Maronsa said : 
“ I pray that the King will afford me help and assistance in founding a place 
suitable [to receive these bones] in my own city and place of abode,'’ Kon- 
.stanjin acceded to hi.s wishes ; and gave command that all those dwelling near 
by MaronSa’s city should help him with the necessary funds. 

“MaronsS returned to his usual place of abode [•which is not referred to by 
name], and founded a city [sic in MSS.}; and the bones, which he had brought 
back from the territory of Shapur. were deposited in the midst of the walls of 
the defences which surrounded it, and it was styled [? Maclrusa §ala], 

which signifies Madxnat-ush-Shahid — Martyropolis or City of the Martyrs, A 
holy man once prophesied respecting it, that it would never he captured by 
force, on account of the sanctity -which the bones of these martyrs had conferred 
upon it, which has proved tnie. 

“ The defences surrounding the place have eight gates, one of which is called 
the Bab-ush-Shahwat. or Gate of Desire. Another gate is called the Bab-ul- 
Farah wa ul-Nl'am, or Gate of Gladness and of Benefits? and over the gate- 
way are two .statues carved oxxt of stone— one in the form of a man, who, with 
both hands, is making signs of gladness and joy, and that tliey call the statue 
of Gladness. The other figure is that of a man with a mass of rock on his 
head, which is the statue of Benefits [received]. In Mayya-farijcin no afflicted 
or sorrowful person will be found, but, on the contrary [sic in AfAA.], all that 
is good and excellent. 

“ On the summit of a towerwhich they call the Burj-i-'Ali bin Wahab, facing 
the west, to indicate the [the direction to which people turn to pray], 

Bait-ul-Mu^addas — ^Jerusalem— a large cross is set up, and on the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is another cross like unto it j and it is said that the same 
person designed both crosses. 

“ Maronsa founded a church — our author’s monastery — in the midst of the 
city, whidi he dedicated to Balanus [?] and Barlis — ^j} j and that 

church remains to this day, in &inahallai or quarter, which is known as the 
RafaV-i-Yahud, and in it is a shrine of black marble, and in the shrine is a 
vessel of glass, in which is contained some of the blood of Yusha' Joshua] 

the son of Nun, and that blood is a cure for every disease. When any leprous 
person is anointed with it, it removes the disease. They say that Maronsa 
brought this blood away from Rumfalj, a gift from Konsjantin, at the time of 
obtaining permission to depart on his return home.” 


,2jo THE XABASAT-I-NASIEI. 

Mughal army,’ into the territory of the Malik-ul-Kamil ; 
and a host of infidels advanced to the gate of the fortress 
of Mayya-fariMn, and invested it, and commenced a 
attack upon it. For a period of three months or more they 
sat down before that fortress and besieged it arduously, 
and great numbers of the Muglials were killed^ and sent 
to hell, and wounded ; but God knows the truth. 


ACCOUNT or THE MIRACLE [WHICH HAPPENED IN BE- 
HALF] OF THE MUSALMANS OF MAYYA-FASIIPN. 

Trustworthy persons of ’Arab and ’Ajam have related 
on this wise, that, during the period of three months tia 
the son of Hulau carried on hostilities before the gate of 
the fortress of Mayya-farilftn,’’ [the contents of] every 
catapult discharged against tliat fortification 
fidel army came back again, and fell upon the ‘ ’ 

infidels themselves, until they brought a famous catapuW 
from Mausil. On the first day [after it 
they prepared within the fortress fire of mft [naphtha]. 

Such in a very brief form, is the account contained in an old geographer of 
European ;riter.s. quoting Greek and Syrian -thonUej, 
Martyropolis was called Nephugard in the Armenian language, and Maifaikat 
h! the Syrian, and style Mar^a, by the name of, Marutha, and make a bishop 

considerable army, but not the whole by any means. 

s Even the Pro-Mugiial writers state that it held out nearly two years. 
When Ilulaku Khan set out to invade gliam, he despatched, from the^I lyar- 
x-bX, his son'^^ughmut, along with the Nh-yins, Ill^a and Sun ae, and 
a considerable army, to invest the town and fortress, or fortihecl town, of 
Mavva-farikin, sending, at the same lime, envoys, calling upoo the Mahk-ul- 
KaSl, Muhammad, the ruler of its territory, to .submit, ^ 

already witnessed enough of Muglial duplicity, treachery, an.l bad faith, and 
£"pLd “Thy words are not to be believed, and no trust is to be pla ed 
u time It is useLs to beat cold iron : I am not going to be deceived by thy 
words ■ and while life lasts I will never submit.” When the agents returned 
with this answer, the gfeah-zadah, Yughmut, and his 

hostilities. The Malik-ul-Kamil likewise got ready to encountei them, and 
L succeeded in making his people as determined as himself to «^t the 
n/r fci thp Inst- Next dav, after the arrival of the enemy in his teiutory, 

sustaining some loss ; and the Musalmans retired within the walls again. _ 

3 This is the correct way of writing this word according to the vowe poin s, 
and not ‘ Mia-larktn,’ as in note at page 226. 

* The words are in the original W An “essay on the early use of 
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and discharged it [the composition] along with the stones 
of their catapults, and burnt that other catapult. 

During this period of several months that fighting went 
on before the gate of the fortress, every day, according to 
one statement, by the omnipotence of the Creator, the 
Most High and Holy, seven horsemen — according to 
another, six, and according to a third account, less than 

gunpowder” might be interesting here, but it would be perfectly out of 
place. Attempts have been made to prove that gunpowder was known, and 
artillery and fire-arms were used some centuries before their recognized date of 
approximate introduction. One of the supposed proofs is, that the “ Canunj- 
Khand ” is said to contain the following : — “The calivers and cannons made a 
loud report, when they were fired off, and the noise which issued from the ball 
was heard at a distance of ten coss ” ! Another imaginary proof is, that, in the 
416th Chhand of the same poem, it is said ; — “The Zanibtlr lodged in his 
breast, and 'he fainted away : — thus fell Ral Govind the strength of Dehli.” 
Zanbur, and another form of the word, here mean a cross-bow, and what struck 
Rai Gobind was a cross-bow bolt, but, because, at the present time, and since 
the invention of gunpowder probably, a small swivel carried on a camel’s back 
is called by the same name, the word is supposed to be a proof that gun- 
powder must have been known in remote times. The literal meaning of 
Zanbur is a wasp or hornet, and Zanburak is the diminutive form of the word 
— a little hornet. An inflammable composition was often attached to the head 
of the bolts, and hence, probably, the expressive name, or from the noise they 
made in mid-air. 

The Dakhani historian, Firigitah, too, is supposed to have proved the 
existence of artillery as early as the year in which our author’s Histoiy was 
finished, because he had the effrontery to state, according to Briggs’s Revised 
cd. of his History [Vol. I., p. 128] — ^and the same is contained in Doiv’s ver- 
sion — as rendered in Elliot’s Index, VoI, I., p. 353, that “ The Wazfr of the 
king of Dehli went out to meet an ambassador from Halakii £I have already 
shown the error respecting the “ambassador,” so called, at p^e 859], the 
grandson of Changez Khan, with 3000 'carriages of fire-works — SiishbdzU* 
Firishtah saw guns and fire-arms in the Dakhan, and, without taking the 
trouble, apparently, to consider, at once concluded that gun-powder and fire- 
arms were nothing new. 

The fact is that the previous names of the different missiles, and machines for 
discharging them, were retained after the invention of gun-powder, as may be 
seen from the statements of numerous Arabian and other writers, and hence all 
these ideas have arisen as to the knowledge of gun-powder among the ancients, 
and their use of artillery. 

As to Firislitah’s assertion respecting the “ 3000 carriages of fire-works,” 
it is strange that our author, who is the sole authority for the events of that 
period, and who was present on the occasion of the arrival of some emissaries 
from Khurasan, and the return to DeMi of another, and describes the pre- 
parations in detail [page 856], did not see these “3000 carriages of fire- 
works,” which, four hundred years after, Firiglitah, who derives his information 
respecting the period in question from him, or rather from the Taba^at-i- 
Akbari —could give an account of. See note pj^e 63 1; 
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these — clothed in white garments, and with turbans [on 
their heads], were wont to sally down from the fortress 
and attack the Mughal forces. They used to despatch 
about a hundred or two hundred infidels to hell, while no 
arrow, sword, or lance of the infidels used to injure those 
white-clad horsemen, until about 10,000 Mughals had 
been sent to hell by that band.® Hulau despatched Ilka 
Khan ® to the presence of his son, saying : “ I captured 
Baghdad in less than a week [ 1 ], and thou art not able to 
take a small fortress [like this] in this long period of time.” 
Plis son sent reply, saying : “ Thou didst capture Ba gh dad 
through perfidy, whilst here it is necessary to me to wield 
the sword, and every day so many men are killed. It 
behoveth not to judge of this place by Baghdad.” When 

® This mmiber, of course, is pure exaggeration. They slew a great number, 
and among them many of the Mug^hal champions, as well as others. 

Among the troops of the Malik-ul-Karail were two valiant horsemen, one of 
whom they used to style Saif-ud-Djn, Azlcali [(^1— in some AfSS. Arlcall— - 
], and the other iKamr-i-Habash [? The first word of this name is also written 
l^amfr— and also ’Anbar-i-Habaslii — ji^s - — or the like, but both 
are doubtful], and, on this occasion, they each"slew ten Mughals; and continued 
to keep the fray alive. The second day, the same two cavaliers issued forth, 
and slew several notedly brave horsemen among the Mughals ; and tlie third 
day they did the same thing, and hurled a number of the enemy in the dust of 
contempt. The Mughals began to be terrified of them. On the fourth day, 
a Gurji [Georgian], named, by some, Azmadari, and by others Aznawari, who 
was a famous champion, and used even to defeat an army by his prowess, and 
who, among the Mu gha ls. was a pattern of valour, resolved to encounter them. 
Notwithstanding all this, on his going out, he was killed, after a short resist- 
ance ; and his loss filled the Shah-zadah. Yushmut, with sorrow. Next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil placed a very powerful catapult on the walls of the city, 
and a number of Mughals were killed by it. The Mughal Amfrs, from the 
force of that mischievous catapult, were quite powerless, and at a loss what to 
do, until they found that Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu, the Hilkim of Mausil, had a 
catapult more powerful even than this one. They had it produced, and planted 
it equullyhigh with, and opposite to, that of the fortress. It so happened, one 
day, that both catapults were discharged at the same time, arid, as we hear of 
cannon-shot, at times, meeting in the air, stones from tlie coffer or Ijowl of 
either catapult, in which the stones or stone is placed^ — I do not recollect the 
technical term— -met in mid air, and were dashed to atoms, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators on both sides. The catapult worked on the Mugljal 
side however was burnt in tjxe night by a sally from the garrison of Mavyii- 
farilcm; and their onslaughts on the Mugitals reduced them to helplessness. 

® The Calcutta Printed text here has, Tlcjuan — envoys, etc., instead <jf the 
name of the Mughal leader — the Nu-yin, ilkan, or Ilka, but it was Arktu wlio 
was sent with the reinforcements;, according to other accounts, for the Nu-yin, 
ilkan, was already with Prince Yushmut’s army. 
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this message reached Huiau he commanded : “Say ye to 
my son, ‘ take care to keep out of my sight, otherwise I 
will undoubtedly slay thee;”’ and Hiilau took oath and 
vowed : “ I will capture this fortress in three days.” Then, 
withtheutmostexpedition,heproceededtowardsMayya~ 
farikm, and set to to attack the place.^ 

^ Hiilaku did not .do so, according to Pro-Mwghal accounts. Hulaku, 
on becoming aware of the state of affairs, despatched the Nu-yin, Ari^tu, 
with a large for-ce, to the assistance of his son, Yrislim.ut, with directions 
that lie should cea.se his attacks upon the city and fortress, and merely block- 
ade it, and allow famine to do the rest, as it was not necessary to give over his 
troops to be slaughtered uselessly. Just as ArJftu arrived, and had delivered 
his message, these two cavaliers from Mayj'a-fariijrfn Issued from the fortress as 
usual, and caused confusion among the Mughals. As Arjctu had a little wine 
in his head at the time, he, without discretion, turned his face towards them 
to encounter them ; and they [one of them probably] confronted him. At this 
crisis, the Nu-y!n, Ilka or Ilkan, went forth to the assistance of Ar^tu, but he 
was almost immediately unhorsed by the champions [by the disengaged one ?] 
and hurled to the ground. The Mughals. whose ideas of a fair fight seem to 
have been peculiar, now rushed in on all sides, and succeeded in rescuing the 
two Nu-yins, and, having remounted llkau, brought them out of the fight. 

In short, these champions continued to sally forth daily, and used to kill 
several of the Muglial soldiers. In this manner, a considerable time passed — 
over two years, it is said — the Jami’-ut-Tawarijfclt says, until a whole year ex- 
pired — until the defenders were reduced to famine ; and, after having eaten all 
their cattle, they ate dogs, cats, and rats, and were, at last, I’educed to eat 
human flesh, by which means they managed to hold out another month. At 
lengthj they resolved to i.ssue forth, fall on the enemy, and sell their live.s 
dearly, but the Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, would not permit them to do so, 
being resolved to hold out to the last breath. Some few of those within now 
sent a letter to the Mugihal Shah-zadah, Yushmut, to this effect : “Within 
this place no one remains of those who had the power to offer resistance, and 
nought but a few with breath remaining, but body dead, exist, and they are 
about to eat each other — the father to eat the son, and the son his parent — to pro- 
long their misery a little longer. If the Shah-zadah should now move against 
the city and fortress, there is no one to resist him.” Yus]imut at once des- 
patched Arktu with a force to attack it. On reaching the place he found the 
whole of the defenders dead, with the exception of 70 or 80 half-dead persons, 
who remained concealed in the houses. The Malik-ul-Kamil, with his brother, 
they also found, and conveyed them to the presence of Yughmut. The Mughal 
troops set to to plunder, when the two champion cavaliers appeared on the roof 
of one of the houses, and were killing with their hows and arrows all who at- 
tempted to approacli them. Ar]j:tu now despatched a strong jrarty of his troops 
to endeavour to capture them alive ; and they came upon them in all direction.s. 
Seeing this, these lion-hearted men descended from the house-top; and, with their 
shields over their faces, threw themselves upon the Muglials, and fought until 
they were slain. The persons found within Mayya-fari^ttn were sub.sequenlly 
put to the sword, but the Malik-ul-Karall was sent to Hulaku’s presence, at 
the Tal-i-Bagitir, a strong fort and .small town on a fa/ or hill or mound,- two 

4 M 
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Every day, as on the previous occasions, several men in 
white garments, with turbans,* were wont to come down, 
and used to despatch more than two or three ‘ 

fidels to hell. For a period of three days conflicts we c 
fought, and, subsequently, for three days more, HuUu 
continued there, and directed .such f 

made that 10,000 more infidels went to hell. Hulau then 
intimated [to the defenders], saying ; “ This fortress belongs 
to Tingri, and therefore I have absolved you, but I have 
one request to make, and it is this. Show me those white 
clad horsemen, that I may look upon them, and see wha 
sort of men they are ” , 

When this message reached the people of the fortress, 
they with one accord swore the most solemn oath, fsay- 
ingl : “In the same manner that they are unknown to you, 
we likewise know not that band, and know not who they 
are.” Hulau replied; “On this account, for the sake of 
Tino-rt, I present unto you, as a propitiatory offering, a 
thousand horses, a thousand camels, a thousand cattle, and 
a thousand sheep. Send o-ut your confidential People that 
they may take possession of them.” The people of the 
fortress replied: “We have no want of any ofi^srmgs of 
thine, neither will we send any one out. If thou hast any- 
thing to send indeed, send it here, otherwise send the whole 
to hell,” so that they [the narrators] relate, that Hulau left 
there that number of cattle, horses, camels, and sheep, and 
that he raised the investment,^ and went towards a place, 

days’ journey N. of Halab, on the great caravan route from the latter city to 
Isfahan through Mesopotamia and As.syria. 

* They were Musalmans our author means. 

9 Our author is rather too liberal in slaughtering here. ^ 

1 This was the rumour, probably, which reached our author at Dihli, about 
the time he completed his History, and when no authentic accounts could have 
been received. When the unfortunate Malik-ul-Kamil, Mu^iammad, was 
broitght before Hulaku, the latter began to enumerate all his misdeeds, the 
greatest of which, doubtless, was that of defending his own, and said t “My 
brother showed goodness to thee, and treated thee with royal favour, and the 
return for all this is what thou hast now done.” After that he commauclcd 
that he should be put to death under the most frightful tortures. They first 
starved him nearly to death, .and then cut the flesh from his limbs, and com- 
pelled him to eat of it, until, after he had lingered in this manner for some 
time, death came to relieve him. The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, was a 
■ devout and abstinent man— a recluse almost— and supported himself by the 
needle and making garments. These events happened in 657 H. 
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a verdant plain, which they call the ^ahrd-i-Musk^ [the 
Rat’s Plain], where there is soft mud and stagnant water, 
and sank in it ; while some have related that he encoun- 
tered the army of Sham in battle, and was vanquished, 
and annihilated along with all his army, and went to 
hell 

Others again relate that the Malik-un-Nasir of Halab 
sought help from all the forces of Sham, and from the 
Farangs [Franks] ; and that, numerous forces having 
collected about him, Hulau, the accursed, is, up to this 
date, occupied with them, and has, once, sustained a severe 
defeat ; so that, what may be the issue of the matter who 
shall say ? Please God, that it may be victory and 
success to the Musalmans.® 

The Pro-Miighal writers would not mention such a matter as this, because 
when they wrote, their Muglial masters were Musalmans, and naturally 
ashamed of such brutal proceedings. 

* A town of this name appears in the maps, in this same locality, near the 
banks of the eastern branch of the upper Euphrates, about fifty miles west of 
the Lake of Wan. The valley of the Furat, N. of the Ala Dagh, mentioned in 
note page 1263, para. 3, is referred to. The city of the Muih lies to the west. 

> It was Kaibu^a’s defeat, no doubt, which our author heard of. News did 
not travel fast in his day, and people at Dihli were in doubts, at the time he 
finished his work, as to Hulaku’s subsequent proceedings. It is curious to read 
the reports which reached our author ; certainly there was seme little truth in 
them, and, therefore, I will, before dosing the subject, give a few details 
respecting the events in question. 

That our author, at such a distance, may have been partially misled, is not 
surprising, but what can one think of Ibn Batutah, who, having travelled into 
Sham, and other countries, some seventy-six years aftenvan/s, could write such 
utter nonsense as the following : “ Jengiz [but Ghingiz in the original] Khan 
got possession of Mawara El "Nahr, and destroyed Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
El Tirmidh ; killed the inhabitants, taking prisoners the youth only, etc., etc. 
He then perished, having appointed &is sen, Hfilaku, to succeed him. Plulaku 
(soon after) entered Bagdad, destroyed it, and put to death the Calif El 
Mostaasem [Khalifah Al-Musta’?im, in the original] of the house of Abbas, 
and reduced the inliabitants. He then proceeded with his followers to Syria, 
until divine Providence put an end to his career : for he was defeated by the 
army of 'Egypt, and made frisoner ! Lee’s Translation. 

Hulaku had called upon the ruler of Mi§r to submit and acknowledge fealty 
to the Mughals. At that time, the ruler was a Turk-man. The first of these 
rulers was ’Izz-ud-Din, I-bak, a Turk-man, who, after the termination of the 
dynasty of the Ban! Aiyub [See Section xv„ page 203], in the latter part of 
Rabi’-ul-Ajshir, 648 H., obtained predominande over Misr, He set up §alah- 
ud-Din, Khalil, son of the Malik-ul-Kamil, of the Aiyubi dynasty, who was 
then only ten years old, while he himself conducted the affairs of the kingdom, 
but the young Prince was set aside, and is no more referred to. On several 
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One among the comers from those parts has stated to 

occasions, hostilities arose between ’Izz-ud-Din, I-bak, and the Malik-un- 
Na§ir of §feam. After reigning seven years, ’Izz-ud-Dfn, I-bak, had returned 
home one day from playing at the game of Chaugan, and on reaching his palace 
ordered the bath to-he prepared. He entered it, and, while he was at the bath> 
Muh§in-i-Jauhari, one of his retainers, accompanied by a slave, entered, and 
slew him. ' This happened on the night of Wednesday [our Tuesday night], 
the iith of Muharram— but some say the 2Sth, and others that it was thfc 25th 
of Rabi’-al-Awwal— 655 H. The following day, Wednesday, the assassins 
were taken and hupg. Tzz-ud-Din, I-bak, was a man of talent and valour, 
but a blood-shedder. The Amirs and Ministers of the kingdom of Mifr, on 
this, set up i-bak’s son, the Malik-ul-Mansur, Nur-nd-DIn, *Ali 5 hut in Rabt’- 
ul-AMiir, 655 H., Saif-ud-Din, lECnduz, a Turk -man, became his Ata-Bak. and 
AmiT'^ul-Umra, and soon after set aside Nur*ud-Din, ’All, and under the title 
of Malik-uI-Mujaffar, usurped the sovereignty of Mi?r for himself. 

A number of the leaders and soldiery of the rulers of Mi§r and Sham, at 
this period, had been formerly in the service of Sullan Jalal-ud-Dln, Siwarazm 
ShSh. After the battle at AJsJjlat they had retired into Sham, under their 
Sardars, Rarkat Khan, Malik Ilitiyar-ud-Din Khan, son of Baltarak or 
Yaltarak, Malik Saif-ud-Din, §adik Khan, son of Manuka or Mangueka, 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaghlii Elan, son of Bek-Arsalaii, Atlas Hian [in 
some I-yi-Arsalan], and Na§ir-ud-Din, Fughamiri [ef^;*^-also written 
Igaimiri, and even K'^shairi— and others. See pages 230 and 766. 

When Hulaku moved towards Sham, they kept out of the way, but, after 
he left and returned towards Azarbaijan again, they assembled, and turned 
their faces towards Mi§r and KShirah [vut Cairo], and Istated their distress to 
Saif-ud'Din, E^dSz. He treated them generously and liberally, and took 
them all into his service; and they became the bulwark of his kingdom. 
When the Mughal envoys reached the presence of K^udSz, he consulted with 
the Khwarazmi Amirs. It appears that they had news of the death of Mangft- 
jgia’an by the time these envoys arrived, and they exhorted him to resist thp 
Mu gh als. particularly as Kaibuka had been left in those parts [in Sham— in 
H^alab and Damaghkl- Hagir-ud-Din, Fusiamiri or urged that it was 

“far better to die fighting honourably than trust to the good faith of Mughals, 
who never fulfilled their most solemn promises and compacts, as witness the 
case of Kbur Shah ; the Lord of the Faithful, the Siulifah ; Hasara-ud-Pin, 
’Akah; and the ^afeib of Arbil.” K“duz approved of this, and thought it 
best, since the-Mughalsbad carried their devastations into so many parts, even 
as far as the territory of Rfim, in such wise that neither seed remained to sow, 
nor oxen to plough the land, to be beforehand with them, and attack them, 
and so save Mi|r from invasion, or perish honourably. 

The principal of the Amirs of Migr, Bandkadar, advised that the envoys 
should be treated in Mughal fashion and put to death, and that they should 
fall unawares upon Kaibuka. The emissaries accordingly were put to death 
one night, and, the following morning, the troops of Mi§r set out. A Mugjfal 
Amir, Paedar by name, who, with a force of Mug^als, formed the advanced 
post towards Mi§r, as soon as he became aware of this movement, sent a courier 
to Kaibuka, who was thenatBa’alhak. warning him of their coming. Kaibuka 
directed him to hold his ground firmly, and expect his speedy arrival. It so hap- 
pened, that K<^duz drove PaedSi'back as far as the banks of the river ofAfi — 
the Orontes— and then, with much military skill, disposed of the greater part of 
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tills effect, that Hulau has gone to hell, and that his son 

his troops in ambush, and, with the remainder, took np his position on a hill 
near the 'Ayn-i-Jalut — Goliath’s Spring — ^to act on the defensive, |?^aibQff:a 
having arrived near by with a great army. The Mughals. seeing but a small 
force posted on a hill, proceeded to attack it, upon which, ^ludai!, after a slight 
opposition, faced about, and pret;ended to fly. The Mug^ials, on this, became 
still more' daring, and pursued them, inflicting some loss on the troops of 
i^iuduz j but, when they were fairly drawn into the ambuscade, the troops of 
Mi§r attacked them front and rear, and on both flanks, throwing them into 
confusion. The engagement lasted from early morning to noon ; and Kaibufiia 
was charging the Mi?ris in person, in all directions, and endeavoured to restore 
order, although advised to fly, to which he replied : “ Since death cannot be 
escaped, better to meet it in fame and honour. If a single man out of this 
army is able to reach the presence of the Khan, let him say to him that his 
servant, KaibuVa, did not wish to return ashamed. Tell him not to take this 
reverse to heart : let him merely imagine that the wives of his soldiers have 
no't become pregnant this year, and that his mares have not foaled.” At this 
juncture he was brought from his horse to the ground and made captive. 
After the capture of Kaibui^a, the Naeman, the remnant of the Mug^jal army 
that remained, concealed themselves in a cane forest, in the 'Wadi, near by the 
scene of the battle, and ^Cuduz gave order to fire it in all directions, which was 
done'j and they were all burnt. 

After this, Kaibuffa, the Naeman, was brought with his hands bound, before 
il^uduz, the Turk-man, who said to him : “Kaibu^a ! because that thou hast 
shed a vast deal of innocent blood unjustly, hast destroyed chiefs and great 
men after getting them into thy power by false and treacherous promises, and 
hast ruined numbers of ancient families, thou hast now to answer for all this, and 
suffer the punishment such acts call for.” Kaibu]!f:a boldly replied, according 
to the Pro-Mug 4 ial writers : “ If, at thy hands, I am killed, I hold it to come 
from the Great God, not from thee ; and, when Hiilaku Khan hears of my 
death, the sea of his wrath will rise into such a storm, that, from AzarbaijSn 
to Miir’s gate, the ground will be levelled beneath the hoofs of the Mu^b^ls’ 
horses, and they will carry away the sands of Mi§r in their horses’ nose-bags. 
He has 300,000 [some have 600,000] horsemen like unto me : account them 
one the less, ^[uduz answered him [here again was the hereditary enmity 
between Turks and Mughals ; i^uduz was a Turk-man, and Bandl^adar, his 
Wazir, a Khi fcha^ Turk] : “ Boast not so much, perfidious man, of the powers 
of the horsemen of Turan. They effect their purposes by treachery, perfidy, 
and fraud ; not manfully and openly like the hero, Rustam.” After a few 
more taunts on either side, ]l^uduz had &e head of the Nu-yfn Kaibu^a struck 
off and sent to Mi|r. He then pushed on with his forces, as far as the Furat, 
plundered the Mughal urdiis, made captives of their women and children, and 
“carried them away into the house of bondage;” slew the whole of the 
M ug hal Sha^nahs and officials located in Sham [Syria] by Hulaku, with the 
exception of thfe Shahnah of DamafihVt who fled the very night the news of 
the defeat of Kaibu^a reached him. The “ horsemen of Tumn ” did not 
“ carry away the sands of Mi?r in their nose-bags,” as Kaibu^fS. vainly boasted, 
but they carried off defeat again and again. 

The overthrow of KaibuVa, the Naeman, is not to be found in the Fanakatf ; 
these defeats are ignored, and victories only drronicled. 

Bandkadar above referred to, who was a Turk of under the style and 
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has been set Up at the city of Rai in his father’s place; 
but God knows the truth. 

title of MaUk*ut*Tahir [called Sultan Firuz, by Guztdah]; dethroned the 
Maiik-ul-Masaffar, Salf-ud-Din, ?:uduz, and succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Mi§r, in 2 i-?a’ds^ 658 H. To him Ahmad, sort' of Muhammad, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Abt-Bikr, son of K h allikan, a native of Arbal [Arbela of 
Europeans], near Mausil, known generally as Ibn Hiallikan, dedicated his 
celebrated biographical work. He went into Migr in. 654 K. Fas|aJ,, also 
written Fustat of Mi9r, was Bandkadar’s capital. 

I must go back a little. On the approach of Hulaku towards Sham, the 
Malik-un-hTSiir, §alah-udrD!n, Yusuf, son of the Malik-ul-Aziz, fled from 
^^ab, and* taking his family vidlh him, sought safety in the desert of Karak. 
Subsequently, after Hulaku retired from Sham, Kaibuka was desirous of 
investing him therein, but the Malik-un-Na§ir agreed to submit, on his safety 
being promised ; and he cacne down, and delivered up that fortress. JKaibuka 
sent him to the presence of Hulaku, who treated him well, and promised 
to restom him to the sovereignty over §ham when he, Hulaku, should 
have subdued Mi§r. How Mugh^ promises were fulfilled the following 
will show. 

The very day before the news bf the Nu-yin Kaibuka’s overthrow on the 
27th of Rama5an, 657 H., reached Hulaku, near the Ala Tagh, on his way 
back into Azarbaxjan, he had conferred on the Malik-un-Nasir the rulership of 
Damashk, aud had permitted him to set out thither, escorted by 300 Sak! — 
Sham! ?— horse. On the news of the disaster, a great change came over 
Hulaku ; and, at this juncture, a ShSmi. who was an old enemy of the Malik- 
un-Na§ir, influenced thf mind of Hulaku against him. He insinuated that he 
was not loyally dispose^ and related matters which produced such an effect, 
that 300 Mugial cavalry were forthwith despatched ip pursuit of him. The 
advance party of that force, having overtaken the Malik-un-Na|ir, stated that 
they had orders, from the Badshah, to give him a feast, wherever they might 
meet him; and, with this plea, got him to alight. They began to ply him 
with wine, at this entertainment j ‘and, when he was sufficiently intoxicated 
[and his escort too, probably], the Mugiials fell upon him, and slew him, and 
every one of his party, with the single exception of one man, a Maghrabi, a 
pretended astrologer, whom they allowed to escape. This happened at the 
close of the year 657 H,, but there is another account in which it is stated that 
the MaIik-un-Na§ir was put to death in 658 H. [early in the year—which is 
much the same], on receipt of the news of Kaibuka’s defeat, together with his 
son, the Malik-ut-Tahir, and all who belonged to them, and that, thereby, 
that branch of the Aiyubj Kurdt dynasty terminated. 

After this act, the Nu-yfn, Ilkan, with a numerous army was despatched 
into gj^im to recover what had been lost, and take vengeance for this defeat. 
Rashid-ud-Din says, Hulaku intended to have done so himself, but was 
prevented through the disturbances which arose consequent upon the death of 
Mangu l^a’an. 

In the year 658 H., the S&Sh’-jadah, Yughmut, accompanied by the Amir, 
Siintae, after the affair of Mayya-iarikm, by command of his father, proceeded 
to subdue the territory of Marddfn. When Yughraut and bis forces appeared 
before that fortified city, they were amazed on beholding its strength. It is de- 
scribed in the Masauk wa and in Ibn Hauical, as an impregnable 
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ANOTHER MIRACLE [WROUGHT IN BEHALF] OF THE 
MUSALMANS. 

Trustworthy persons related in this manner, that the 
son of Malik Badr-ud-D!n-i-Lu-Iu, the Mau§ili, was along 
with the son of Hulau, and used to witness those conflicts, 
the overthrow of the Mugh.als, and the triumph of the 
holy warriors of Mayya-farikin [as already recorded]. He 
used to be filled with wonder at the circumstance, and 
was wont to extol the Divine assistance, until, one night 
he saw in a dream the sacred beauty of the sun * of the 
universe, Muhammad, the Apostle of God — the blessing 
of the Almighty be upon him and guard him ! — ^who, 

fortress on a mountain, which produces iUaur or crystal, and measures, from 
the bottom^ to the summit, two farsaMs. Yusliinut despatched the Nu«yin 
Aiktu, to the Malik-us-Sa’fd, the §ahib, or Lord of Marddin, to induce him 
to submit. He, too, refused, saying, that he had always contemplated doing 
so, but fovind that not the least reliance could be placed on Hulaku’s most 
solemn promises, as might be judged of from the murder of Khur Shah, the 
Khaiifah, and many others, and that to die sword in hand was far pre* 
fer,able to being put to death under brutal torments. Further, that his fortress 
was strong, and he intended to defend it. It held out for eight months, during 
which the other parts of his territory of Marddin, Danisur, and Arzan, near 
by, had fallen into the hands of the Mugfealsi, when a pestilence broke out, and 
famine arose, and the Malik-us-Sa’id fell ill. He had two sons. The eldest, 
Mugaffar-ud-DIn, wished his father to surrender, who would not hear of it. 
Mugaffar-ud-Din then determined, in order to save the lives of the- remaining 
people, disaffirmed, to administer poison to his sick father, and sent a message 
to Arj^tu, saying: “The person who opposed you is no more; if you wish 
roe to come down and submit, cease hostilities, and withdraw your troops 
farther off.” This was done; and Mugaffar-udrDin Came down along with 
his brother, and their family, and dependents. They were sent to Hulaku’s 
presence ; and he, at first, required restitution of the son for poisoning his 
father^ — -what a conscientious champion of justice ! what a chivalrous warrior ! 
—but, when Mugaffar-ud-Dtn said that he had done it to save the lives of 
thousands, after all his entreaties were of no avail, and when his father was 
sick unto death, and would have died in a few days more, Hulaku’s sensitive 
conscience was satisfied ; he treated the parricide with much favour, and con- 
ferred upon him the territory of Marddin as his vassal. Mugaffar-ud-Din was 
living up to the year 695 H, 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History of Persia^ crowds the capture and invest- 
ment of Baghdad, the murder of the “ Caliph,” together with the “ conquest,” 
as he styles it, “of the remainder of Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria,”’ all into 
656 H, I 

•* In the Calcutta Printed Text, and one modem JUIS. copy, Khwajah— a 
man of distinction, etc,, is used instead of Siurghed— the sun ! In some 
copies the word Mihr is used instead of the latter word. 
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standing on the summit of the ramparts of the fortress of 
Mayya-fSrikfn, and having drawn the hem of his blessed 
garment around that fortress, was saying : “ This fortress 
is under the protection of Almighty God, and under the 
apostolic guardianship of me who am Muhammad.” The 
son of Malik Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu, through the fear in- 
spired by this dream, awoke ; and was all the [next] day 
in this reflection : “ This is an astonishing dream : what 
^may be the manner of its interpretation ?” The second 
night, and the third night, he saw the same vision ; and 
the awe and terror in consequence of this overcame him 
both internally and externally. On the third day, accom- 
panied by his own personal attendants, he mounted, under 
the plea of going to the chase, and separated from the 
camp of the infidels, and proceeded towards his own 
country. When his father [Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu] became 
aware of this, he sent him his commands, saying : “ Me 
and my territory thou hast plunged into death and ruin! 
Why didst thou commit suchlike conduct and opposition ? 
I will not, in any manner, allow thee to come before me,” 
The son of Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu penned a message to 
his father, saying : “ I cannot war with Muhammad, the 
Apostle of God — The Almighty bless him and guard him I 
— and such was my condition and he wrote out a state- 
ment of the matter, and related all the vision ; and he 
departed into some other part ; and, up to this date, the 
condition of him and of his father is not known. God 
knows the truth.® 

* Malik Badr-ud.Dtn, Abu-l-Fa?a’il-i-Lu*lu, died at Mau§il, at the age of 
ninety-six— some say he was over a hundred — in the year 659 H., after ruling 
fifty years. Hulaku Khan confirmed his son, Malik 3 ali!l^-i-Isma’il, in his 
father’s territory, but, after a short time, unable any longer to endure the yoke 
of the Mughal, he left Mau§il, and retired into Mi§r, preferring to serve there 
rather than be a slave to the MugJjals. At this time the Mughals had been 
overthrown by the Mifrfs on two occasions, and the wife of Malik §aiih — 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s daughter— gave intimation of her husband’s fliglit, to 
Misr, to the Court of Hulaku. 

Malik Salih was paid great attention to by Bandkadar, who had now become 
ruler of Misr, and had subjected Damaghhj and who sent him back, with an 
escort of 1000 Kurd horsemen, in order to bring away his treasures and 
valuables from Mau§il to Mi§r, This having become known to the Mughals, 
an order was given to the Mugiial forces in the Diyar-i-Bakr to occupy all the 
routes by which he could leave Mau§i], and the Nu-ytn, Shiclagiiu or 
Shidaghu. with 10,000 cavalry, set out to aid in his capture, and Malik Sadr- 
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[Here our author brings in b, kastdah, several pages in 
length, composed in ’Arabic, by Yahya, the son of A%ab, 

ud-Din, the Tabrfzf, with a toman of Tajzik levies, was also sent for the same 
purpose. 

Malik Salih, who had come down to Joghak — a suburb probably — and 
given himself up to pleasure, was speedily brought to his senses by the danger; 
and the people of Mau§il also became terrified. Malik $ali^i now shut himself 
up within the walls, and enlisted all the fighting men he could collect — Kurds, 
Turk-mans, and Shuls. The Mugiials soon after completely invested Mausil, 
but were opposed with valour and obstinacy by the Kurds and Turk-mans, who 
made frequent sallies. Fighting went on in this manner for about a month, 
when eighty Mughal champions made an attempt to surprise the citadel, but 
they wdre killed to a man, and their heads falling into the camp of the Mug^als 
announced their fate. §adi*-ud'Drn, Tabriz!, commander of the toman, 

was badly wounded during the investment, and was allowed to retiirn home 
invalided. At Ala Tagli, 011 his way to Tabriz, he reached the presence of 
Hulaku, and acquainted him with the state of affairs at Mau§il, and he, with- 
out farther delay, despatched a considerable force to the assistance of the 
Nu-yin Sh idaghii. 

When Bandkadar became acquainted with Malik danger, he detached 

a force from Mi§r to his aid, under Aghusb, the Arpalu, who, on reaching 
Sanjar, wrote a despatch to Malik §aUh, announcing his arrival there, and, 
fastening it to the wing of a carrier pigeon, despatched the bird to Maufil. It so 
happened that the tired pigeon came and perched on a catapult belonging to the 
Mugkals ; and the catapult workers caught it, and brought it, with the despatch, 
to the Nu-yin, Shidagjiu. He had the letter read; and, considering this 
incident a sure prognostic of success for the Mu g hals. set the pigeon free to 
continue its journey. He then, without delay, despatched a force of 10,000 
men to fall unawares upon thfe troops of Mi?r under Agliush, which they did, 
slaughtering the greater number of them. Then, donning the clothes of the 
slain Shamis. and endeavouring to make themselves look like Kurds, they 
moved back towards Mau§il, and gave intimation to their leader, Sh idS gk u, 
saying that they had gained a complete victory, and the following morning, 
laden with plunder, in the disguise of Shamis. they would arrive as though 
proceeding to Mau§il. Next day, when they approached, a number of the 
people of Mau§il, under the supposition that they were the Shamis from the 
ruler of Mifr, coming to their deliverance, issued forth to receive them, with 
great glee, for, to facilitate matters. ShTdaghu had withdrawn his other forces to 
the opposite direction. The people of Mausil fell into the trap, and were 
surrounded, and massacred to a man, but Malik §aliki succeeded in entering 
the city again. After resisting for a space of six months longer, in Ramadan, 
660 H. — Fa§ih-i says, in 661 H. — the city was taken, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, not a soul being left alive who fell into 
their hands. After some time, about looo persons crept out of holes and 
corners and assembled there, and for some time were the only inhabitants 
of Mausil, Malik Salih fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was con- 
ducted to the presence of Hulaku [in A^arbaijSn], The ferocious barbarian, 
exasperated at the defeats the Mu|h.als had sustained, directed the Nu-yin, 
Ilka, to have him enveloped — not simply besmeared with fat - in fat tails of 
the dumbaJi, or fat-tailed sheep, sewn up in felt, and then exposed to the 
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who was the disciple of the Khalifah. 'Aii, and, subse- 
quently, the tutor of Hasan and Husain, his sons. This 
kastdah prophecies the irruption of the Turks/ the sedition 
of the Ciingiz Khan in Chin and Tamghaj, and the fall 
of the Muhammadan empires ; and also the total annihila- 
tion of the Turks. Our author gives a Persian translation 
of the poem, and argues, and draws his own conclusions, 
from what has happened, up to his own time, that the 
period of their total and complete annihilation was close 
at hand — it was to happen in 659 H. or in 661 H. — ^since 
he left Hulau and his Mughals in Sham, a few pages back, 
where their destruction was to take place. There he 
relates that it had even then been reported to have hap- 
pened, but " the wish is parent to the thought," and, like 
otlier prophecies, this one has never come about. As the 
kastdah itself, and our author’s commentary thereon, which 
is very diffuse, are of no historical value whatever, and as 
the former is very similar to others omitted at the 
beginning of this Section, I see no occasion for burdening 
the translation with it] 

Having recorded the prediction respecting the extinction 
of the power of the infidel Mughals, I desired that this 
Tabakat-i-NA§irX should not conclude with the sedition 
and calamity of the infidels ; and, since one person of that 
race, and a Khafe among them, has attained unto the 
felicity of conversion to the true faith and bliss of Islam, an 

burning heat of the svmmer snn, until, after a week, the tails became putrid, 
and swarming with maggots— which was the object in view— which began, to 
attack the wretched victim, who for one month lingered in this Mughal 
torment. It was such devilish doings as these that ^jCuduz, ruler of Mi§r— who 
was himself a Turk-man — referred to when he taunted Kaibu^^a that they could 
do nothing like men. 

Malik §31il? left a son, a babe of two or three years of age, who was taken 
back to Maa§il, and cat in twain, one half of the child’s corpse being suspended 
on one side of the Dijiah, and the other on the Mau§il side, and left there to 
rot, as a wannng of Mugiial vengeance. What became of Suljan JaJal-ud* 
Din’s daughter, Malik §alih’s wife, Iras not transpired. 

« He means the Mug^l I-mak as descendants, along with the Tattari-mak, 
and the other Turks, of the common parent. [See note to page 873 .] Our 
author was not otherwise so ignorant as to class his master and sovereign, and 
his great patron, the Ulugb Sian, who both bdonged to the Turk tribes of 
Khifchak. of whom more anon, among Turks, or to style Mug^Is Turks, 
•save with this distinction. 
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account of his conversion shall be committed to writing, 
and, with it, this book shall, please God, conclude. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF BARKA gijAN, SON 
OF TUSHI EHAN, son of the CHINGIZ EHAN, THE 
MUiaHAL.? 

Trustworthy persons related after this manner, that the 
nativity of Barka Khan.” son of Tushi, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, [who] was [ruler over] the land of Salcsin and 
Khifchak. and Turkistan, [took place] at the time that his 
father, Tushi, captured ^warazm,® and marched forces 
into the country of Sakstn,* Bulghar, and Suklab. 

When this Barka Khan was born of his mother, his 
father said : “ This son of mine I have made a Musalraan. 
Find a Musalman nurse for him, that his navel-string may 
be cut by a Musalman, and that he may imbibe Musalman 
milk, for this son of mine will become a Musalman.” In 
accordance with this intimation, a nurse severed the navel- 
string [of the child] according to Musalman custom ; and, 
at the breast of a Musalman nurse, he imbibed milk. 

7 This portion is wanting in some copies of the text, and is imperfect in 
others to the extent of several pages. 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the best Paris BIZIS’., invariably give him 
the name of Balka — I is certainly interchangeable with r, in Turkish names, as 
in the case of the NQ-yfn, Salt, also written Sari, but I have never seen this 
name written save with r, although I have seen others, as in the case of 
Balka-Tigin. 

The text is particularly defective here. Nearly every copy has : “ the birth 
or nativity — Barka E3ian, etc,, took place in [or was in] the land of 
Chin. Khifcha^. and Turkistan,” which, of course, is sheer nonsense. One 
or two copies have ‘‘kingdom^' or *' sovereignty” — instead of — 

/‘ birth "—which makes the passage no better, but gives something of a clue to 
a more correct reading of it. As it stands in the text it is unintelligibly and 
therefore, I have, as will be noticed, taken a slight liberty with it, as shown by 
the words between brackets, which is conformable with the statements of other 
writers, in order to make sense of it. 

* Along with Uktae and Qiagteitae. 

» The author of the Tarikk'i'RasJiidi says “Sal^sfn, also written Saf^xn [in 
error, I should suppose], is the name of a territory in Turkistan j” but, in con- 
nexion with the other names mentioned, the former word appears to refer 
to a territory in Europe. The two latter are what Europeans call Bulgaria and 
Sclavonia. 

His father intended Juji should invade those parts, and commanded him to 
do so, but, as already mentioned in note page rioi, para. 4, he did not do so. 
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When the boy reached the period of instruction and edifica- 
tion, he [Tush!] assembled a number of Muhammadan 
priests together, and selected one among them, who in- 
structed his son in the Kur’an.® Soime among the trust- 
worthy relate that Barka studied the Kur’an in the city of 
Khujand, with one of the pious ’Ulama of that city. When 
he attained unto the period for circumcision, his circum- 
cision was carried out On his attaining unto puberty, as 
many Musalmans as were in Tumi’s army were directed 
to be attached to Barka’s following ; and, when his father. 
Tush!, departed from this world, from having been poisoned 
by the Chingiz Khan, and his [Barka’s] brother, Batu, 
succeeded his father, Tush!, on the throne, he [Batu] con- 
tinued to support Barka in the same exalted position as 
before, and confirmed him in his command, fiefs, vassals, 
and dependents. 

In the year 631 H., a party of agents of Barka Khan 
came, from the land of I^ifchak,® to the presence of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] 
— may he rest in peace 1 — and brought with them presents 
and rarities, but, as that august monarch, used not to keep 
the gates of intercourse and friendship with the Khans of 
the Mughals open, in any way, he used not to admit 
their envoys to his presence, and was wont to turn 
them back in a courteous manner. These envoys from 
Barka Khan * the Sultan sent to the preserved fortress of 
Gwaliyur.* They were a party of Musalmans ; and, every 

* Khwarazm was taken in 6i8 H., and Juj! died in the third month of 
624 H., and, consequently, Barka must have been in his seventh year when 
his father died, according to this account, but, from what follows, Barka, 
even by our author’s own account, must have been older. 

® Some copies of the text have “the land of Qhin and Saifsha^,” which 
cannot be correct. At this time, Barka, Barkae, or Barkah, had not succeeded 
to the throne : he did so nineteen years after the above date. 

The most modern St. Petersburg copy of the text ends here. 

^ Here was a Musalman sending his agents to a brother Musalman, but the 
one was a Turk of the Mugj^al T-malc, the other a Turk, claiming descent from 
the elder branch, namely, from the Ilbari tribe of IQiifeha^f, which had been 
ousted from, and compelled to leave, their native country by the Mujiiials 
about twelve years before. I-yal-tirhigli, however, had been sold by his 
own brothers, and some of the tribe had been before displaced: still we 
here sec the natural hatred existing between Tattar Turk and Mugiial Turk, 
which even Islamism could not quench) and never has quenched, I believe : 
but, on the other hand, I-yal-timigli behaved no better to the envoy of Sultan 
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Friday, they used to be present in the ydmt^ Masjid oi 
Gwa,liyur, and used to repeat their prayers behind the 
Nawwdb^ of the writer of this TabakAt, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
until, in the reign of the Sultan, Razij^at — The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon her ! — the author of this book, after a 
period of six years, returned to the illustrious capital, Dibit, 
from Gwaliyur/ In the end, this sovereign was put in 
seclusion ; and the agents of Barka IQian likewise were 
ordered to be removed from Gwaliyur to Kinnauj, and 
they were restricted to the limits of that city ; and there 
likewise they died [in captivity]. 

When Barka Khan attained unto greatness, he came 
from the land of I^ifchak for the purpose of making a 
pilgrimage to the surviving illustrious men and ’Ulama of 
Islam, and arrived at the city of Bukhara. He performed 
his pilgrimages, and went back again [into Khifchak], and 
despatched confidential persons to the Capital of the 
Khilafat. A number of trustworthy persons have related 
on this wise, that, on two occasions or more, Barka Khan 
was honoured with dresses of honour from the Khalifah’s 
Court, even during the lifetime of his brother, Batu Khan. 
The whole of his army,® about 30.000 horse, were all 
Musalmans, and the orthodox ceremonies [of the Sunni 
sect] were established. Trustworthy persons have also 
related that, throughout his whole army, it is the eti- 
quette for eveiy horseman to have a prayer-carpet with 
him, so that, when the time for prayer arrives, they may 
occupy themselves in their devotions. Not a person in 
his whole army takes any intoxicating drink whatever ; 
and great ’Ulama, consisting of commentators, tradi- 
tioni.sts, theological jurists, and disputants, are in his 
society. He has a great number of religious books, and 
most of his receptions and debates are with ’Ulama. In 
his place of audience debates on moral science and eccle- 

Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, who was a Turk like himself [but not 
descended from the “Gusses”], for his envoy was poisoned. 

® Substitutes, deputies — the plural of viU— those who officiated for our 
author as Imams during his absence. 

? This was in the latter part of 635 H. These unfortimaie men had then 
been, under detention four years. See pages 643-44. 

® His own contingent troDjis. 
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siastical law constantly take place ; and, in liis faith, as a 
Musalman, he is expeedingly sound and orthodox.® 

® Having become a MmalmSn he was naturally inclined towards the people 
of that faith ; and, as the representative of his brother, Batu, the head of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan, who was instnimental to Mangu’s succession to 
the ]l^a’an>ship, Barka, under instructions from Batu, had been actively en- 
gaged in establishing him therein, as already related. Barks therefore was 
naturally inclined to assume a superiority over HulakH, his cousin, who was the 
servant of Mangu, his brother j for, since BStu’s death, BarkS had himself been 
regarded as the head of the family j and now that so many Musalman sove- 
reigns had been sacrificed, and their dominions annexed, but, more particularly, 
since the cruel treatment and martyrdom of the innocent head of the Mu^iam- 
madan religion, all ties between them were broken ; and Barka vowed vengeance 
against Hulaku in consequence. 

Hulaku died at No-shahr of Agarbaijan, on the night of Sunday— our 
Saturday night — the 19th of Rabi-uI-AMlir, 663 h., aged forty-eight, after 
ruling over i-ran«Zamfn nine years and three months. He was buried on 
the mountain of Shah 5 . which is opposite the village of Khwarkan, according 
to the Fanakatf and Ra^id-ud-Din, but the Tarildi-i-Jahan-gir says Shahan- 
talah, the mountain north of Tabriz, the same place, p)robabIy, under a different 
name. 

Raglitd-ud-Din, who was Waztr to HulakQ’s great grandson, as a matter of 
course is politic enough to view everything from the HulSku point of view, 
and puts all the fault upon Barka. He, however, acknowledges that Barka 
Khan was considered the A^i, or head of the family, but, that HulSku had 
determined not' to endure Barka’s threats, whereas it was Barka who promptly 
followed his threats with acts. One of the chief causes of complaint on 
Barka's part was, that Hulaku had made no distinction whatever between 
friend and foe ; and had put the innocent K2iaiffah to death, without con- 
sulting himself in any way, whom, by right of his position, it was necessary 
Hulaku should have referred to, especially as he was a Musalman. 

At the time Hulaku retired from Halab, on the news of his brother’s death 
reaching him, BalgJia or Balg^an, also written Bal^^a and BalJ:an with son 
of Shaiban. son of Jujf, who was one of the Shah-zadahs sent to serve under 
Hulaku, died suddenly at an entertainment. Soon after, another ghah-zadah, 
Tutar Aghiil, another kinsman of Barka Kljan’s, was accused of having caused 
Balgha’s death by sorcery, and he was put to death on the 17th gafar, 658 H. 
[The Fanakati says he was sent to Barka, as head of the family, to, be dealt 
with, under the e.scort of the Nu-yin, Sunjah, and Alff says Barka sent him 
back again, but, in such case, how could Barka make the execution of this 
Sh uh-zadah a pretext for making war on Hulaku ?] The gadr, Sauj^i, was 
also executed by Hulaku’s order, because he was said to have written a charm 
for Tutar. Soon after these events, ^folf, another Sbah-zadah of Jujj’s house, 
serving with the Mugial forces under HulakB, also died, upon which, his 
retinue, and dependents, made their escape from Hulaku’s camp, and fled by 
Way of the sea of Gflan [the Caspian], and the Dar-Band, and made for the 
DaSht-i-:i 5 ?:ibd:i^V» or the territory of Barka Khan. 

When the death of lus three kinsmen became known to Barka, he despatciied 
a message to Hu^u breathing vengeance 5 and sent Bu]|cae, a near kinsman 
of the deceased Tutar, at the head of 30,000 horse, to extort restitution j and 
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ANECDOTE RESPECTING BARKA EHAN’S ZEAL IN THE 
MUSALMAN FAITH. 

In the year 657 H., a reverend and holy Sayyid of 
Samrkand came to the illustrious capital, the city of 

he, having passed the Dar-Band, took up a position in sight of Shirwan. 
Hulaku, who, at this time, was encamped near the sources of the river Aras, 
on his way towards the Koh-i-ICaf, or E^kasus, on this despatched the Nu-yin, 
Shiramun. and other Amirs, to oppose BuV^e; and, in ^i-Hijjah, 660 H., 
they reached Shamakhi. Barka’s army fell upon Shtramun and his troops, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. Subsequently, at the end of the 
same month, the Nu-yins, Abatae and Shimaghu, with another force, on the 
part of Hulaku, renewed the fighting, and surprised the troops of Barka, which 
had retired towards Shaburan in §hirwan, and, within a league of that place, 
defeated them, in their turn, with great slaughter, at the end of ^f-Hijjah, of 
the same year ; and Buli^ae, with the remainder, fled. 

On the 6th of Muharram of the next year, 661 H., Hulaku put his troops in 
motion for the purpose of pursuing them, and invading Barka’s territory, and 
advanced from the frontier of Shamakhi. On Friday, the 23rd of Muharram, 
Hulaku encountered the forces of Barka at the Bab-uI>Abwab, captured the 
Dar-Band, and defeat again befell them. A large foyce under Abaka Khan, 
Hulaku’s son, was subsequently despatched in pursuit of Barka’s troops. 
Abaka Sian crossed the river Tarak [vul. Terek], entered the Daght- 
i-Eibshak, and reached their camp, which his troops found abandoned. 
Three days after, on the ist of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, when totally off their 
guard — Guzidah says Hulaku’s forces behaved most infamously in Barka’s 
territory — Barka, in person, attacked Hulaku’s forces unawares, and drove 
them back with great loss. The river Tarak was frozen over at the time, 
and it gave way under the fugitives, the greater number of whom perished. 
Abaka Shan, with the remnant, succeeded in reaching Shaburan. Barka’s 
forces then retired within their own frontier. Hulaku, on the nth of Jamadf- 
ul-Aiihiv, reached Tabriz, filled with rage and despondency at the upshot of 
affairs. He ordered great preparations to be made for a renewal of the war, 
in order, as soon as his preparations should be complete, to wipe out the 
disgrace, but death prevented him. 

Other operations subsequently took place after Hulaku’s death, but can 
have no place in this work. For the date of Barka’s succession, however, see 
note ®, page 1291. 

It may not be amiss to mention here why Hulaku is known as the tl-Khan, 
and his dynasty as the il-Kliani. Hulaku was subject fb his brother Mangu, 
and the headings of all yarlig&s and other documents bore the name and title 
of Mangu E^a’an. Hulaku had nothing whatever to do with the revenues of the 
countries west of the Amuiah, which department pertained to Arghua Aka — 
Guzidah says his brother was Diwan of -the revenue — and consequently Hulaku 
became renowned by the name of the Il-Khan, jl [tho plural form when used is 
Uat} signifying, in Turki, people, a society, assemblage, an array, race, tribe, 
etc., and EJian. a chief, but, among the Mughals, Khan is applied to a 
sovereign, as our author also mentions at 862. 

The Amir, Arghun Aka, who for a period of thirty years had held the ad- 
ministration of the revenue affairs of I-rSn, died> in his camp, in the plain of 
Radakan of Tus, in 673 H. 
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Dihl!, to trade. In the audience hall of the sovereign 
the asylum of Islam and Sultan of the seven climes ‘ — 
May God long preserve his rule and sovereignty! — he 
received kindness and encouragement ; and was distin- 
guished by the reverence, and princely benefits of the 
Sultan. The grandees of this illustrious capital, every one 
of whom is a bright constellation in the firmament of 
Islam, and light-diffusing star in the sphere of the Faith, 
all deemed it right likewise to confer favours and benefits 
upon that illustrious Sayyid, who was [named] Ashraf- 
ud-Din, the son of the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Dfn, the Sufi, and 
unto whom appertains the service of the khankah [mbnas- 
tery] of Nur-ud-Dm-i- A’ma [the Blind] — on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy! — in the city of Samrkand. From this 
eminent Sayyid two statements were heard [by the author] 
respecting the firmness of Barka Khan in the Muham- 
madan faith. May God protect him and increase his 
blessings ! 

FIRST STATEMENT. 

That eminent Sayyid thus related, that one of the 
Christians ® of Samrlcand attained unto the felicity of 
Islam ; and the Musalmans of Samrkand, who are staunch 
in their faith, paid him great honour and reverence, and 
conferred great benefits upon him. Unexpectedly, one 
of the haughty Mughal infidels of Chin, who possessed 
power and influence, and the inclinations of which ac- 
cursed one were towards the Christian faith, arrived at 
Samrkand. The Christians of that city repaired to that 
Mughal, and complained, saying : “ The Musalmans are 
enjoining our children to turn away from the Christian 
faith and serving Tsa — on whom be peace!— and calling 
upon them to follow the religion of Mu§tafa [the Chosen 
one — Muhammad] — on whom be peace!® — and, in case 

J The ^i^ur’an copying puppet, Ngfir-ud-Dfn, Mai^ud Shah* his sovereign 
and patron, to whom this -wdrk is detficated. 

® Tarsaj^n is used here again. 

® All the later copies of our author’s work copied in India are more unctuous 
and diffuse in their glorification of the Mi^mmadan faith, and‘in their praises 
of their Trophet, than copies made in other parts of Islam, and they despatch 
ail and everybody else ** to bell” much oftener. 
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that gate becomes unclosed, the whole of our dependents 
will turn away from the Christian faith. By [thy] power 
and authority devise a settlement of our case.^ 

That Mughal commanded that the youth, who had 
turned Musalman, should be produced; and they tried 
with blandishment and kindness, and money and wealth, in 
order to induce that sincere newly-converted Musalman to 
recant, but he did not recant ; ® and that garment of fresh- 
ness — the Musalman faith — ^he did not put off from his 
heart and spirit. That Mughal ruler then turned over a leaf 
in his temper, and began to speak of severe punishment ; * 
and every punishment, which it was in his power to inflict, 
or his severity to devise, he inflicted upon that youth, who, 
from his vast zeal for the faith of Islam, did not recant, 
and did not, in any way, cast away from his hand the 
^rhat of religion through the blow of infidel perverse- 
ness. As the youth continued firm to the true faith, and 
paid no regard to the promises ^nd threats of that de- 
praved set, the accursed Mughal directed so that they 
brought that youth to public punishment ; and he de- 
parted from the world in the felicity of religion — God 
reward him and requite him ! — and the Musalman com- 
munity in Samrkand were overcome with despondency 
and consternation in consequence.’ 

Ashraf-ud-Din related on this wise : " A petition was 
got up, and was attested with the testimony of the chief 
men and credible persons of the Musalman religion dwell- 
ing at Samrkand, and we proceeded with that petition to 
the. camp of Barka Khan, and represented [to him] an 
account of the proceedings and disposition of the Chris- 
tians of that city. Zeal for the Muhammadan religion 
was manifested in the mind of that monarch of exemplary 
faith, arid the defence of the truth became predominant 
in his disposition. After some days, he showed honour 
and reverence to this Sayyid, appointed a body of Turks 

* With this sentence the best St. Petersburg copy of the text ends. 

« The following three pages and 2 half are not contained in the Haileybury, 
the Bodleian, or the Ro. As. Soc. copies of the text The two latter begin 
and end. with precisely the same words. 

« In one good copy of the text — ‘punishment with the sword.’ 

? The second British Museum copy is defective of the remainder of the text 
from this place. 

4 N 
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and confidential persons ® among the chief Musalmans, and 
commanded that they should slaughter the Christian sect 
who had committed that dire oppression, and despatch 
them to hell. 

Having obtained that mandate, it was preserved until 
that wretched sect assembled together in the ^a/fsd [church] ; 
and they seized them all together, and despatched the whole 
of them to hell, and reduced the church again to bricks.” 

This vengeance was [obtained] through the auspiciousness 
of that monarch Howards the faith of Muhammad — the bless- 
ing and peace of Almighty God be upon him, and favourably 
regard among those of the true faith the Hanafi sect I 

SECOND STATEMENT. 

This same Sayyid, Ashraf-ud-Din, related, that, when 
Batu Khan departed from this world, a son survived him, 
Surtah’ [by name]. He determined to proceed to the 

* The Calcutta Printed Text has rebels, seditious persons— for 

here ! 

* Barka Khan ruled over the Dasht-i-l^ibslial?, and its dependencies farther 
west, according to the Pro-Mughal authors, who wrote after our author ; and, 
according to them, his authority did not extend to Samr^and ; for the territories 
immediately east of the Jl^iun or Amufah pertained to the descendants of 
Chaghatae Khan. See note page 1292. 

Rubruquis mentions a city on the Atil or Wolga, which he reached on his 
return homewards, under the name of Samarkant, which, he says, is encom- 
passed like an isle with the river, when it overflows, that the Tartars [Mughalsl 
were eight years besieging it before they could take it, and that it was inhabited 
by Alans and Muhammadans. Whether such a city or town ever existed, 
under that name, is doubtful, but some have supposed it to be the city after- 
wards called Hajf-Tarkhan, Europeanized Astrakhan, The founder of that 
place has been mentioned however elsewhere. 

* His name is incorrectly given, in the remaining copies of the text available, 
as Surtaf — — a dot having been omitted from the last letter. The 
Calcutta Text makes it Surr^—i-jb,-, Not only did Surtaf survive him, but 
also Olag^elji, another son, mentioned in a subsequent note. 

On his way back from Mangu 1 ^’an’s court, Rubruquis and his party were 
two months and ten days travelling from the at il^ara-l^uram to Batu’s 
in which space they found neither town, nor habitation, except one poor 
village [of felt tents probably], where they could not get even bread, and from 
time to time graves of the inhabitants. After he had travelled twenty days 
from Mangu’s Mzvfw, he heard that the king of Armenia had passed by, and at 
the end of August he met with Surtaf and his family, his flocks, and herds, 
going to the presence of Mangu Ig^a’an— the very journey referred to by our 
author above. Rubruquis paid his respects to that Prince, who sent him two 
habits — dresses of honour — one for himself, and another for King Louisi The 
friar reached [the late] Batn’s un/u, at Sarae, on the 16th September, 1254. 
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presence of Mangu Khan, from the country of Khifchak 
and Sa^sin, that, through the means of Mangu Khan, he 
might succeed to his father, Batu’s, position. On reaching 
the presence of Mangu Khan in the country of Tarngliaj, 
he [after receiving him] sent him back with honour. As 
Surtafc shunned coming to the presence of his uncle, Barka 
Khan, and altered his route, and did not come near his uncle, 
Barka Edian despatched persons unto him, saying.: “ I am 
unto thee in the place of a father : why dost thou pass by 
like a stranger, and not come near me?” When the per- 
sons despatched delivered the message of Barka Khan. 
Surtak, the accursed, gave answer, saying : “ Thou art a 
Musalman, and I follow the Christian faith; to look upon 
the face of a Musalman is unlucky” — The Almighty’s curse 
be upon the whole of them [the Christians] !® 

When this unworthy remark reached that sovereign of 
Musalmans, Barka Khan, he entered into his Ichargah** 
alone, fixed a rope round his own neck, firmly secured the 
door of the khargah with a chain, and stood up ; and with 
the most entire humility, and most perfect submission, he 
began to weep and groan, and say : “ O God ! jf the 
Muhammadan faith ^ and the laws of Islam are true, do 
me justice against Surtak.” For the space of three nights 
and days, after having performed his religious duties, he 
continued, in this manner, to groan and lament, and to 
supplicate, until, on the fourth day, when Surtak, the 
accursed, arrived at that place of encampment,* the hour 
of his death came. The Most High God afflicted him 
with bowel complaint ; and he went to hell.® 

* All are accursed who are not of his own faith : the same failing exists 
everywhere, no matter what the faith may be, but we might hope for some- 
thing better from Christians, in these, so-called, ** enlightened” days, 

Rubniquis, who knew Surtak, did not think much of his Christianity. 

^ A large round tent constructed of nantads or felts, such as are used by the 
Turkish nomads. 

If Barka was alone, it is strange that the very worthy Sayyid knew what he 
did, or what he said. This shutting himself up is more after the fashion of 
his ancestor, the Ching iz Ehan . when he cried out to Tingn, than of a Musal- 
man. See page 954- 

^ Here the imperfect copies, previously referred tc^ begin again. 

« The place where death overtook him, probably, as just above we are told 
that Surtak would not come near Barka. 

« On the death of BatS Khan, his eldest son, Surtak, was in the camp of 
4 N 2 
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■Some [persons] related on this wise, that, on Mangn 
Khan’ perceiving signs of sedition upon the brow of Surtah, 
he despatched confidential persons, secretly, so that they ad- 
ministered poison to the accursed 3nrtak, and he departed 
to hell. 

Barka Khan took the wife [wives ?] of Batu Khan to 
wife ; ^ and there were fifteen sons and grandsons of the 
generation of Tushi Khan.^ all of whom departed to hell. 
The possessions of the whole of them passed under the 
sway of Barka Khan ; and, through the auspiciousness 
[attendant on his embracing] the Muhammadan faith, the 
whole of the territory of Khifchak, Sal^sin,® Bulghar, 
SaWab, and Rus, as far as the north-east [boundary] of 
Rum, and Jund, and Khwarazm. came into his possession. 
In the year 658 H., which is that of the conclusion of this 
TabakAt, parties of persons coming from the territory of 
Khurasan state that Mangu ]^an has departed to hell, 
and that, in all the cities of the east and west, and in the 
countries of ’Ajam, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Khurasan, the 
Khutbah is read for Barka Khan and that they have 

Mangu ?!a’an. He -was held in great estimation by the latter, who despatched 
him to his father’s yii,raty io succeed to the sovereignty over his dominions. 
He never reached it, however, but died on the road in 651 H. Blagii^t, 
another son, succeeded to the sovereignty, but he too died very soon after, in 
the same year. Some writers^ do not enter the names of these two brothers 
in the list of sovereigns of the house of Juji, and put Barka, Barkah, or 
BarkSe, which is Written, in as many different ways, immediately after Batu, his 
brother. Barka ascend^ the throne in 652 H. Sir John Malcolm, in his 
History of Persia, among many other grave errors, says [p. 425, vol. I.] that 
“ Barkah ” was a descendant of “ C^ghtaei^ 

t A custom among the Murals. 

* The I. O. L. MS.^ No. 1952, the best Paris MS,, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., 
and the Bodleian alThave a^y name but the correct one here, namely, 

and The Printed Calcutta Text follows the first 
named copy, bat there ought not to have been any doubt as to who is 
undoubtedly referred to. 

* For Sal^sfn and Rus the Calcutta Te^ct has “ Safin ” and Wurs,” 

> Our author appears to have been well informed upon most matters which 
happened about his own time especially, and he may be correct here too ; and, 
no doubt, the above is what he heard. The Pro-M ugh al authors, who began 
to write nearly a century after, under the patronage of the sovereigns of the 
houses of Hulaku and of Ohag^atae, and whose officials they were, out of 
policy, refrained from setting down anything likely to be unpalatable to their 
masters, as is amply proved by their writings. It is evident too that Batu 
exercised authority in gjiuriisln long before this time; for he appointed a 
governor to Hirat in 638 H., and again in 641 ir., as already mentioned, in 
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assigned to that Sultan the title of Jamal-ud-Din, Ibrahim ;® 
but God knows the reality. 

In this same year, likewise, one of the great men among 
the ’Arabs, whom they style the Imam, Shams-ud-Dfn. the 
Maghrabi, has been despatched from the presence of his 
Lord/ on a mission to the presence of the Asylum of the 
Universe, the Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya WA 
UD-DIn, MahmxId Shah — God perpetuate his sove- 
reignty! — and, having dedicated services, which will be 
worthy of this Court, has caused himself to be strung upon 
the thread of the servants of this sovereign, the Asylum 
of the Worldj which felicity is, to him, the most excellent 
of all happiness. 

May the Most High God prolong the happiness and 
felicity of the Monarch of the Universe to the extreme 
limit of possibility, and may He keep it uninterrupted 
and increasing; and grant that this TabakA.t may be 
deemed worthy of acceptance in the Sublime Audience- 
Hall, and that this author, in the garment of prayer, may, 
thereon, pronounce its conclusion * with this verse ; — 

** Be Khizr. with the bowl of immortality, the Shah’s cap-bearer ! 

Be the portico of his gate like unto the nine-vaulted sphere ! 

May it continue in the world as long as the world continues — 

The name of the Tabakat of Mahmud ShXh-i-Nasir-ud-D!k.” 


note \ page 1126. It is therefore clear, from these facts, that, in, the interreg'* 
num which occurred on the death of Mangu ^fa’Sn, the parts above referred 
to must have come under the rule of Barka, temporarily, or, as head of the 
family, until the time when, after the submission of Artulj;-B 5 !|fa, also caUed 
Irtul^-BuVa, and death of Algiiu, IKubilae became established in the Ipi’an* 
ship, an 4 at which tim^ he assigned all I-ran-Zamfn, as far east as the 
Atoujah, to Hulaku. 

3 No other writer mentions this title, but it is doubtless correct, for it was 
usual with the subsequent Mughal sovereigns, who became converts to Islam, 
to take a Musalman name and title, as in the case of Nikudar AgjiQl, Hulaku’s 
son, who was styled Sulljln Ahmad : m fact, it is incumbent on a convert to 
take a Musalman name. 

* Sahib : some have Khwajah. The four MSS. before mentioned, and the 
Printed Text, leave out the word Lord, and thus make the Imam come from 
the presence of himself ! Who his l.ord was, does not appear. 

This was just sixty-seven years before the MaghrabF, Ibn-i-Batutah, set out 
on his travels. 

* The I. O. L. AfS., No. 1952, and Printed Text are defective here again : 
even the verse is imperfect. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As much as was possible to, and lay in the power of, 
and came within the circle of the hearing of, and was 
related to, this votary, has been written and recorded. 
Should the observation of the ruler of the people of Islam 
— God perpetuate his sovereignty 1 — or of the Khakan-i- 
Mu’azgara, Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam — may his prosperity en- 
dure I — or of the Maliks, or Nobles, or Grandees, or Sadrs, 
or Pillars of the State, or Eyes of the Faith, during the 
lifetime of the author, or subsequent to his decease, notice, 
in this Tabakat, an error, mistake, deficiency, or re- 
dundance, may they veil it with the skirt of the robe of 
kindness and forgivenes.s, which will be the extreme of 
favour, and perfection of benevolence. 

Praise be unto Thee, O God, the all-sufficient helper in 
every respect I By Thy mercy, O Thou Most Merciful of 
the Merciful, have pity upon us ! May God bless the best 
of His creation — ^Muhammad, the chief of the prophets, 
the noblest of the dwellers in earth and in heaven, and all 
the prophets and divine messengers, and their descendants, 
every one of them 1 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine, MinhAj-I- 
SarAJ, the Jurjani, who is the author of this TabakAT — - 
Almighty God protect him I — thus states, that, when this 
History was submitted by him to the SultAN, NAsir- 
ud-DIn, MahmOd ShAh— God prolong his reign I— he 
ordained him a royal dress of honour, and the washak ^ 
[marten] pelisse [trimmed] with fine ermine, which was on 
his own blessed shoulders. He likewise bestowed upon 
the author an allowance of io,0(X> jltals yearly, and the 
grant of a village ; ® and, when a transcription of this 
History was transmitted to the KhAkAn-i-Mu’azzam 

s Not one of the four now remaining copies of the text has this word correct. 
The Printed Text too is as defective and incorrect here as elsewhere. The 
washak is described as an. animal something similar to the fox, of the skins 
of which they make posStis or pelisses ; and it is said that whoever wears one 
will not be troubled with hemorrhoids. 

« The revenue aiising from the village without prejudice to the proprietary 
of the landholders. 
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Uluot KhAN-I-A’zam— may his prosperity endure!— 
he sent [to the author] 20,000 jitals in ready money, ^ a 
Mahi Subah!,® a bundle of ermine, and another of fox 
[skin]. This strophe, out of gratitude for those gifts, was 
pronounced [by the author] and inscribed upon the back of 
the Khan’s copy. Strophe ; — 

“ To the Sliahr-yar of the universe, UlugJi Khan, he 
Who is Kh an of the Ilbari, and Shah of the Yaraak.® 

Whosoever found acceptance in his pi-esence 
Never more turned face towards the heavens. 

Before him [indeed] who is Hatim-i-Ta-i? 

Near unto him what is Yahya-i-Bannak ? * 

The dust from the tablet of the heart of Minliaj^ — 

The cares of the world — he with kindness wiped away. 

Listen to this assertion from me, all people, 

By the way of certainty, not by the road of doubt. — 

Ninety and nine shares of [his] generosity belong to me : 

Of it, all others have but one out of a hundred. 

Every prayer I may offer up from the heart for him, 

The angels, with sincerity, say, Amfn.J thereto.” 

The book of Minhaj-i-SarAj,® the JOrjanI, on the 5th 

7 The Printed Text has — established, fixed, etc., while the MSS. 

copies have — counted, numbered, etc., and ready-money, which must 

have been sufficiently apparent from the context. 

Our author was much more fortunate than some authors of the present day, 
who, in many cases, find their writings transferred to another man’s book, 
who appropriates your labours as his own work, trades upon the fruit of 
your brains, gets honours- for them, and probably abuses the work he 
pirates. 

* Certain emblems of rank and honours conferred upon and carried before 
princes and great men, denoted by the figure of a fish— and other 
insignia, also styled Mahi-Maratib, or something of a similar kind. 

® See page 1097. And yet this Ilbari Turk is one of many other Tu:ks 
whom compilers of Indian History turn into “AfgJians,” azid “Patans,’' 
which words are synonymous. See pages 599 and 796. 

1 The paragons of Oriental liberality and generosity. A good anecdote of 
Yahya-i-Barmak is contained in Lane’s “ Arabian Al'g/tts,*’ Vol. 2. 

2 The I, O. L. MS., No. 1952, Ro. As. Soc., and Bodleian MSS., all 
have bin here, while the Printed Text omits it, an i?afat being unclei-stood. Here 
is an illustration, and a very good one, taken in connexion with the Ehalifah’s 
words, announcing the death of our author’s father, at page 244, as well as in 
many other places herein, which demolishes the theory put forth by tlie late 
Mr. W. IL Blochmann, M.A,, in “ The Jottrml of the Bengat Asiatic Society" 
for 1876, page 325, that “ Minhaj i Siraj does not mean in f rose * Minhaj the 
son of Siraj,’ but ‘ Minhaj who writes under the name of Siraj that “/zA 
name A wz?/ Minhaj ud Din, the son of Sirdj ud Dm*” and that “the tzdfcU is 
never used in prose in place of Arabic bin," while, at the same time, the 
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of the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, in the year 658 H.,® was 
brought to its 

CONCLUSION. 

Calcutta Printed Text has actually “ Minaj-ud-Din, bin Saraj-ud-Din,” on its 
title-page ! Our author’s own words, too, in the body of the work, com- 
pletely disprove these rash statements. See the Memoir of the author, page 
xix, and Appendix, page xviii. 

3 This would be about the 17th February, 1260 A. D. At page 865, he says 
he finished it in Shawwal — ^the tenth month— while, at page 799, he .states that 
he completed it in Rajah— the seventh month ! 
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On the year of the occupation of Dikii by Malik, afterwards 
Sultan, Kutb-ud-'Dm, I-bak, and the mscription on the 
mindrah of Kutb Sahib, page 621. 

Mr. H. Blochmann, M.A., in Part III., of his “Contri- 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal,’" in the 
Bengal Asiatic Joimial for 1875, criticises the datfe given 
by our author, and by me, for the occupation of Dibit by 
!^utb-ud-D!n, I-bak, at page 515, and would, instead, fix 
upon the year 587 H. for that event. He says : — “ Mr. E. 
Thomas fixes it at 587 H. as consistent with the best 
authorities.” But who are these best authorities? Two 
pages farther on, Mr. Blochmann states that “the Tabaqdt 
is the only authority we possess for this period.” 

Now I will just give a specimen of Mr. Thomas’ “ best 
authorities.” At page ii of his “PathAn Kings OF 
DehlI,” he says : “ In 587, in a more extended expedition 
into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was totally routed on 
the memorable field of Thaneswar. * * * After a yearns 
repose * * * on the self-same battle ground, he again 
encountered his former adversary * * ♦ This time fortune 
favoured the Ghories * * * By this single victory the 
Muhammadans may be said to have become the virtual 
masters of Hindustan,” &c., &c. 

I will take it for granted that a year after 587 means 
588 H., but turn to the foot-note at page 23 of the same 
work. There Mr. Thomas, forgetting, apparently, what he 
wrote a few pages before, says: — “As regards the histori- 
cal evidence to the date 587 A. H. for the capture of Dekli 
by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent with the best 
authorities!” 

Mr. Thomas adds “and Minhdj - ;/jf - Siraj repeats in 
various forms, while treating of the life of Aibeg, the 
confirmation of the same date.” In this I cannot agree 
with him. Let us turn to page of the Calcutta Printed 
Text, the foot-note, and also to this Transiatioit, page 515, 
in both of which we find [leaving out the first defeat by the 
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Hindus, but again referring to Kutb-ud-Dfn’s being taken 
captive], he “took possession of that place — Mirath— in 

587 H. [see note 5, page 515 of this Translation]. From 
Mirath likewise he issued forth in the year 588 ,H., and 
captured Dihli.” 

These are the actual words in the different MSS. col- 
lated. It is not actually said that Dihli was taken in 

588 H., merely that Kutb-ud-Dfn, in 588 H., marched from 
Mirath, and it must have been towards the close of that 
year, as will be shown farther on, for, according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir [see page v of this] he had to start to relieve 
Hansi in the nmth month of that year, and only took 
Mirath after that It is evident, therefore, that Minhaj-ud- 
Din did not intend it to be understood that Dihli was 
taken and made the seat of government in 588 H., unless 
he stultifies himself by upsetting his previous statements at 
pages 248, 378, 456, 457, and 464, which see. 

I will now leave the “ best authorities ” and go to facts. 

Minhaj-ud-Din states [pages 456 — 477] that troubles 
arose in Khwarazm in consequence of the outbreak of Sultan 
Shah, the Khwarazmi. in 587 H. ; that, subsequently [but 
in the same year], Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, advanced into India, took Tabarhindah ; left a garri- 
son there with orders to hold out for six months, and was 
preparing to retire [in consequence of the hot season, it 
being the third or fourth month, at latest, of 587 H. — April 
or May, 1191 A.D.]; was defeated by Rae Pithora ; and had 
to retire, leaving the garrison still there. In the cold season 
of that year — five or six months after — instead of being 
able to return as he -intended, he was under the necessity 
of preparing to attend his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, along with other dependent Princes and 
their troops,- against Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi Prince, 
who threatened Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Muhammad’s dominions 
in Khurasan. Besides, Mu’izz-ud-Din had been badly 
wounded in the first battle, and it must have taken him 
some time to recover. This campaign, Minhaj-ud-Din states, 
at pages 248 and 378, took place in 588 H., and occupied 
six months. Kutb-ud-Din accompanied his master, and 
was taken captive by the Khwarazrnis. but, after a battle, 
and defeat of the enemy, he was re-captured. “ This vic- 
tory,” says Minhaj-ud-Din, “was achieved in the year 
S88 H.” 

I also take it for granted that Mr. Blochmann will allow 
that this capture of Kutb-ud-Din must have taken place 
before he captured Dihli. But what will totally overturn 
any theories on this matter, unless people ivill not be con- 
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vinced, is the fact that Minhaj-ud-Din’s relative, Kazf, 
Muhammad, the Tulak! [Mr. Dowson’s “ Kdzf Tdla'k ” ], 
was left with a body of troops to hold Tabarhifidah for the 
space of six months [that is to the next cold season — the 
ninth or tenth month of 587 H. — September or October, 
1 19 1 A.D,]. Why did he do this, it may be asked ? and the 
answer is plain enough : he could not remain in India any 
longer with safety. The hot season was close at hand, and 
he would have been unable to return if he stayed much 
longer, for, besides the heat, the six mighty rivers in his rear 
would have all been unfordable, and would have to be 
crossed by boats, even if boats were procurable, a dan- 
gerous matter with regard to most of those rivers at that 
season, witness the strong Railway Bridges washed away 
in these days. The Sultan, having been defeated imme- 
diately after he placed the Kazt in Tabarhindah, and 
having subsequently to accompany his brother towards 
Marw, where they were occupied six months^ could not 
return as he intended, and the Kazt, having held o\xt over 
thirteen months [see Translation, page 464], the Sultan still 
not having come, had to give it up to the Hindus. 

Now if we calculate, say, fourteen or fifteen months from 
the first defeat, for the Sultan’s return [i. e. from the setting 
in of the hot season — th.Q ninth month of 587 H.], we shall 
come to the last month of 588 H. ; and, in the same way, if we 
calculate six months of 588 H. for the operations in Khurasan, 
we must allow some little time for the Sultan to reach 
Ghazntn. and he would then even require a month or two 
to prepare for a campaign in India ; and besides, even if he 
were ready before, he could not move towards India during the 
height of the hot season. There were the same six mighty 
rivers to be crossed, and all unfordable at that period ; and, 
all these things being thought of, it was utterly impossible for 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Muhammad-i-Sam, to have entered 
India, at the earliest, before the middle of September or 
October — the end of the ninth or tenth month of $88 H, 
previous to which period no man in his senses, would have 
attempted to march from Ghaznin, to cross the six rivers, 
and advance into India. 

Then followed the battle with Rae Pithora, Kutb-ud- 
Din is left in charge at Kuhram, and the Sultan prepared 
to return home again. 

These being the facts, how is it possible, on Mr, Thomas's 
“ best authoritie.s,” that Kutb-ud-Din could have occupied 
Dihli in 587 II. 1 

I am glad also to find that General Cunningham, on his 
visit to Dihli in 1862, con.sidered that 589 H. and not 587 
a 2 
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H. was the correct date ovi^&Mindrah — notoi ‘'Qutbud'din 
Aibeg/' about which so many reams of paper have been 
written, but of a wholly different Kutb. I refer to the date 
on this Minarah about which “ doctors disagree,” and with 
regard to which Mr. Thomas would fix on 587 H. for the 
occupation of Dihli, and so all other dates must be made 
to suit it, and Mr. Biochmann too prefers 5 87 H. I sup- 
pose, however, that all the “ best authorities ” never con- 
sidered how it could be possible for Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din to 
be defeated by Rae -Pithora just before the hot season of 
587 H., to take a year's repose" [Thomas], again enter 
India, be occupied some time even then against Rae Pithora 
before finally overthrowing him [according to the Taj-ul- 
Ma’astr also], leave !]^utb-ud-Din at Mirath, retire again 
from India, for Kutb-ud-Din, subsequent to all this, to 
occupy Dihli, build a great Mosque, upon which [notwith- 
standing the address of the President of the Archaeological 
Section at the Oriental Congress of 1874] Musalman artisans 
brought from different parts of Asia were employed, and 
all these events to have happened in the one year of 587 H.! 
The idea is simply preposterou-s. 

It occurs to me, on considering this subject further, that 
the inscription on the fourth circlet of the lower story of the 
MindraJi as given in Thomas [Path AN Kings, page 21-22] 
refers not to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, if the 
name given is correct, but to his elder brother. It will 
be found at pages 368 and 370 of this Translation, and in 
the corresponding places in the original, that the elder 
brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, was first called Muhammad and his title was Shams- 
ud-Din, and that the younger brother was also called Muham- 
mady and his title was Shihab-ud-Din. The first brother, 
after he came to the throne, assumed the titles of “ Ghiyas- 
ud-Dunyawa ud-Din, Mufiammad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] 
Sam, Kasim-i-Amfr-ul-Muminin,” and after the successes 
in Khurasan, in 588 H,, the younger brother, Mufiammad, 
who, up to that time, bore the title of Shihab-ud-DIn. 
received the title of Mu’izz-ud-Din, so that, when defeated 
by Rae Pithora, he bore the title of Shihab-ud-Din, but 
afterwards, on his return the second time, Mu’izz-ud-Din. 
This may account for the subsequent Indian Muhammadan 
writers calling him Shihab and Mu’izz indiscriminately. 

At the period in question, when these inscriptions are 
said to have been recorded [I fancy they were recorded 
subsequently. See note 6, page 621, of this Translation], 
the elder brother and suzerain was still living, and lived for 
ten years after ; a,nd, 1 imagine, it will be allowed, that the 
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two sovereigns, and both the brothers, at the same tdentifal 
time, could not bear the title of Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin, 
or Ghiyas-ud-Din. and, therefore, leaving out the additional 
titles, the work of the artist probably, the title in the said 
inscription is,— “ SultAn-US-SalMn, Ghiyas-ud-Dun- 
YA WA ud-Din, Muhammad, bin Sam, KasIm-i-AmIr- 
UL-Muminin^” and throughout the inscription [given by 
Thomas] the name of Mu'izz-ud-Dm, or Shihdb-ud-Dm 
even, never once occurs. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir is quoted as an authority, and a 
sufficient authority, to upset the statements of Minhaj-ud- 
Din, whose father, Saraj-ud-Din, was Kazi of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Diii’s army, and whose kinsman, the Ka?i of 
Tulak, was present on the spot ; but I do not place trust 
in the statements contained in that inflated work, unless 
they are corroborated or confirmed by some other con- 
temporary writer. 

In Elliot [page 211, vol. ii,] it is stated that the 
Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir is rare in Europe. I have had four copies 
to compare with the extracts from it given in that 
work, and I find that the date mentioned there — 587 H.-r- 
for the Sultan’s victory [it totally ignores his defeat] oyer 
Rae Pitliora, is written ^ [which may be either ^ or 
without any points in two copies of the four MSS., in 
the third ^1- with one dot over and one under, and in the 
fourth ^ It is, therefore, evident that that date may be 
either 7 or 9, just as one chooses to read it ; but, as the 
first battle, according to every other author who has written 
on the subject, took place in 587 H., the same year, 587 H., 
cannot, for reasons already stated, be the same in which the 
Sultan defeated Rae Pithora, and the former’s slave occupied 
Dihll See note 6, page 521, para. 3 of this Translation. 

If the “best authorities” had looked at the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir attentively however [see also ELLIOT, vol. ii., page 
217], they would have found that, even according to that 
work, in Ramazan, the ninth month of 588 H. — ^the middle of 
October [1192 a.D.]— Kutb-ud-Dln had to march from 
Kuhram to relieve Hansi [see also note 2 to page 516 of 
this Translation], and that, subsequently, “When” [accord- 
ing to Elliot, page 219], “the chief luminary threw its 
shade in the sign of Libra, and temperate breezes began to 
blow, after putting to flight the army of heat, Kutbu-d-din 
marched from Kahram and took Mirath,” and jubsequent 
to that “ he then encamped under the fort of Dehli, which 
was also captured." This means 587 H. I suppose } 

These events are very briefly, but most clearly and 
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unmistakeably recorded in Fasib-ij in which it is stated-: — ■ 
“ 588 H. a battle between Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Sam, son of Husain, Lord of Ghaznin, and the Rae of 
Dihl! ; the Rae is slain in the battle ; Dibit [territory] sub- 
dued ; Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, locates Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak, in the fort of Kuhram, assigns him the govern- 
ment of Dihli [territory], and retires from Hind. 5S9 H. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, marches from Kuhram towards 
Dibit [the city], captures Dihli with its dependencies.” 

If Mr. Blochmann had looked at “that excellent work” 
the Haft-Iklim, he would have .seen therein stated, that the 
defeat of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, took place in 
587 H., his victory in 588 H., and that Dihli was occupied, 
as the seat of government, in 589 H. 

The Tabakat-i- Akbari, the author of which “ mtist have 
had the good MSS. older tha 7 i ” mine, also says, “ defeated 

587 H , victorious .588 H,, Dihli occupied and made the seat 
of government by Kutb-ud-Din, in 589 H.” 

The Tagkarat-ul-Muluk also says, first battle and defeat 
of Mu’izz-ud-Din 587 H., his victory 588 H., Dihli taken 
589 H,, and, next year, 590 H., Mu’izz-ud-Din came again 
on an expedition to Kimiauj. 

The TariWi-i-Alfi says that the Sultan gained the 
victory over Rae Pithora in the year 578 of the Kihjat, 
that is 588 H. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also says that Dihli was made 
the seat of government in 589 H., and that, in the following 
year, 590 H., the Sultan returned on the expedition against 
Kinnauj. 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh likewise says that Dibit 
was made the seat of government in 589 H. 

Buda’un! and Firi^tah also will be found to agree with 
the Tabakat-i- Akbari ; and, to crown the whole, and put the 
finishing touch to the picture, “ the A’in,” so often quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann, says that the first battle and defeat of 
the Sultan took place in 587 H., the second and victory in 

588 H-, and that in the satne year his slave took Dihli, but 
nothing is said of his making it the seat of government ; 
and thi.s agrees with the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, where nothing is 
said of making Dihli the capital in that year; but that, 
“from Dihli,” after staying some time there, “he marched 
forth against Kol, in 590 H.” 

I need not say more on this head, I think, and do not 
doubt but that Mr. Thomas is open to conviction. 
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On the name of Malik, aftcrivards Sultan, Kutb-ud-Dln, 
I-bak-i-Shil — of the Potvcrless Finger, page 513, a 7 id 
the use of the Isafat in Persian. 

In the ** Contributions" previously referred to, the cor- 
rectness of the name, and by-name of this Turkish slave- 
king is criticised. 

Mr. Blochmann thought '* the name of Qutbuddin of 
the Paralyzed Handf [see Brigg’S translation of Firishtah, 
referred to in noteat page 519 and 521 of this Translation, 
which makes a very energetic warrior of him, considering 
his “ Paralyzed Hand ”], had been “ set at rest ” by Mr. 
Thomas — but in this I cannot agree any more than in the 
date 587 H. for the occupation of Dihli, and 599 and 600 
for the conquest of Bengal— and he says that my different 
MSS. “have clearly the same words as the Bibl.-Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqat *’ but I assert to the contrary : my 
MSS. run thus 

but, in the Calcutta Text, after the word the words 
— “of a” or “the hand’ —occur, and the Hamilton 
MS., the worst of the whole number collated, has the same, 
but the other two MSS. from which the Printed Text is 
taken have not those words, and another MS. has — 
“of a” or “the foot” — but all the rest of the MSS. are as 
I have given it above, and translated it. 

I fail to see much difference in Mr, Blochmann’s “literal 
translation : ” — “ Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his 
little FINGER [of onQh 3 ea.C\possessed an infirmity. For this 
reason they called him Aibak-i-Shall [Aibak with the 
paralyzed hand] " and my ; “ He possessed no outward 
comeliness, and the little finger [of one hand?] had a frac- 
ture, and on that account he used to be styled I-bak-i- 
Shil [the powerless-^«^^<?rf[j.” The only difference is that 
wdiere I translate had, Mr. Blochmann translates it 
possessed — a mighty difference truly — ^and that I translate 
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the word —giiftandi — which is the imperfect tense 

of the verb, used also to \m^\y continuity or habitude, and 
is not the PAST tense, and that I give to the meaning 

of a concrete noun. I see no reason to alter my tran.slatioii, 
as lexicographers, who are supposed to know something of 
the meanings of words, render a rupture, a fracture, 

defeat, as well as breaking, brokenness, 8ic. 

Mr. Blochmana calls the Haft-Iklim ^‘an excellent 
work,” and in this I quite agree with him. Let him look 
at it however, and he will find with respect to Kiitb-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-^il, that, in it, are the following words — 
eL.' h i\ .ijj g ^.1 j\ — wMch I defy any 

one to translate otherwise th^n— -from, or on this, that his 
little FINGER WAS BROKEN they used to call him I-bak." 
Which hand is not stated. 

The author of the TabakSt-i-Akbari, Buda’uni, and 
even Firishtah. all of whom Mr. Bloclimann states [“ Con- 
tributions,” page 138], .“MUST HAVE HAD vety good MSS. 
of the ‘ Tabaqdt-i-Nd(;hf ” have THE VERY SAME WORDS, 
copying one from the other, as are contained in the Haft- 
Iklim, the Tagkarat-ul-Muluk has the same, and also the 
M untakh ab-ut-Tawarlkh. Some others say the same, but 
I need not name them here, as those I have mentioned 
are easily obtained for reference, but all leave out the 
without which eLJ—finger, is meaningless. Mr. Blochmann 
quotes the Shams-ulLughat : let him look at it for the 
word and he will see these words — oACn ^ d-.’i' — - 

Lbak luith kasr mentis FINGER,” as well as the other 
meanings mentioned in the 

The Tarikh-i-Mai ami*- ul-Khiyar — not the work even of 
a resident in India — has uijx 

— “As his little finger ivas broken they called him I-bak-i~ 
Shil.” The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, which copies Minhaj-ud- 
Din, has the same words as given in this Translation ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that those authors; who say his 
little finger %vas broken, read the word as I have read 
it. Of course, neither Miiihaj-ud-Din, nor any other who 
writes I-bak-i-Shil which even, on Mr. Blochmann’s own 
showing, is in the Calcutta Printed Text as in other 
copies, is right in putting whether it be shil or shall 
LAST, and it ought, according to Mr. Blochmann, to be 
inverted into “ Shall Aibak,” otherwise it i.s “ ?/';?-Persian.” 
None of these authors who write I-bak-i~Shil therefore, 
according to this theory, could have known their own 
language ! He also, in his literal translation, renders the 
passage “ and his little finger [of one hand] possessed an 
infirmity,” and yet he turns him into “Aibak with the 
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paralyzed hand/' Because one finger was broken, or 
“ possessed an infirmity,” it does not follow that the whole 
hand was paralyzed. Mr. Blochmann could not have 
•thought of these matters when he proceeded to criticise 
the correctness of my rendering. 

I have never said that I-bak alone meant I-bak of the 
broken finger, but, with added to it — I-bak-i-^il — as I 

have already stated in note i, page 513-14 of this Transla- 
tion, and I have also stated that, in Turkish, I-bak “ means 
finger " only : not broken or fractured-fingered, or the like. 
Mr. Blochmann could not have read the. notes through, or 
failed to see what I said of \-h2ik~\-Lang in the same note. 
•Nor have I said that I-bak was not Turkish, for he was a 
Turk, and so bore a Turkish name. 

Neither have I ever hinted, much less stated, that his 
real name was Kutb-ud-Din : to have said so would have 
been absurd. That is his Musalnian titular name only, as 
Shams-ud-Din was the Musalman title of his slave, I-yal- 
timish. In my note i, page 513, I have said that Kutb- 
ud-Din could not have been his real name, nor I-bak either, 
which I looked upon as a nick-name or by-name. So Mr. 
Blochmann here, unknown to himself probably, has come 
to the same conclusion. I should not write his name how- 
ever under any circumstance “ Qutbuddin,” any more than 
I should translate it Thepolestarofthefaith, but Kutb-ud-Din 
— The Pole-star of [the] Faith. 

There is not the least cause for “ the izafat ” to be 
cancelled in I-bak-i-Shil : to do so would be contrary to 
the primary and simplest rules of the Persian Grammar — 
the Irani I mean — of the “Turdni” dialect I know nothing. 
In ^il I-bak an adjective precedes the noun, and the 
^w.~izafat— does not take place; but, when the adjective 
or qualifying word follows the noun, the kasrah of izafat is 
required. See the “A'fn,” page 629 for an exainple, where 
Mr. Blochmann himself writes “ A’zaM Khan, vide KhAn- 
i-A’zam.” Any Persian Grammar, however simple, will 
show this, as well as Lumsden, or Sir W. Jones, Forbes, &c. 
The following is given as an example, and is very pertinent 
to the subject ; — 

The last letter of eveiy Persian word is quiescent, or 
un-accented — i. e. as v-’ ^ horse ; i*— > ^ast, a hand ; 

mard, a man. But, in composition, when such w^ord 
is either the i-jU. -muzdf, or governing noun, or the 
mausuf or substantive noun, the last letter must be 
accented with the kasrah of izdfat: as for example — ji?- 
asp-i~jald — a swift horse; — dast-i~Zaid — the hand 

of Zaid ; mard-i-nek — a good man ; vs^5 rdk-i-rdst 
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— a true or right way, the kasrah being the sign of the 
governing noun, or the antecedent of the relative adjec- 
tive.” 

Again : “ When the adjective follows the substantive, 
the' latter must be accented with the kdtsrah ; as sW- 
asp-i-stdh — a black horse, but, on the contrary, when the 
adjective precedes the noun, the kasrah must not be used, 
as V-' ^ black horse. The same rule is. 

likewise applicable to the governing and the governed 
nouns substantive ; as — bddshdhan-i-samm — 

kings of the earth ; sjidh-i-jalmi — king of the world ; 

*b jahdn-shdh — world-king,” &c. 

When I learned these simple rules just thirty years since ^ 
I did not expect I should have to quote them again. Shil 
I-bak therefore and I-bak-i-Shil. and I-bak-i-Lang, as he is 
styled in the J ami’-ut-Tawarlkh. and in Fanakati, come 
under these rules, but no writer who pretended to elegance 
of style would prefer the former to the latter. In »U 
w’hich Mr. Blochmann himself translates Contf'ibntionsP 
page 136] mir-i~mdh, *' Lord of the Moon,” why is he so un- 
Persian, and why does he not “ cancel the izdfatf and 
write j.- •U mah-mir — Moon Lord ? and without an artificial 
ijafat whence comes 

I do not know that any one has said that Mr. Thomas is 
not quite correct in looking upon 124.1 as “the original 
name.” I, certainly, have not said so. I only write I-bak 
what Mr. Thomas writes Aibegzxi^ Mr. Blochmann Aibak, 
but I think Mr. Blochmann would have some difficulty in 
showing me the word written with a madd, viz. : ei-J He 
certainly cannot show it to me in any copy of the Tabalrat- 
i-Nasiri, and I never saw it anywhere else so written. 

As to what is given as the legend on coins he is said to 
have issued, and his being merely called I-bak therein, 
which Mr. Blochmann deems quite sufficient to refute me 
by my own remarks, it is evident that, before Mr. Bloch- 
mann had calmly read my statements, he penned this 
portion of his Contributions '' I read in the legend given 
at page 5215 of this Translation the words — Sultan Kutb- 
ud-Din, I-bak, as plain as it is possible to print. He would 
scarcely have put fdl or ^all upon, his coins. Did Timur 
add the word La^ig to the legend on his ? Of course not. 
See the ADDITIONAL NOTE to this Translation, on the 
subject of the legends on these coins .* end of Nasir-ud-Din, 
Mafimud ShaK's reign, page 717. 

I do not consider that Mr. Thomas or any one else has 
“ set this question at rest ” with respect to “ Aibeg and 
had Mr. Blochmann not been quite so hasty he might have 
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read a note in this Translation [note page 729], where I 
have remarked upon the number of other Maliks styled 
drfi — some five or six or more, including Ulu ghi -Khan’s 
brother. 

As to there being no such word as shU in Persian mean- 
ing limp, weak, soft, paralyzed, &c. Contributions^" 

136] I do not agree with Mr. Blochmann. It is not 
“ Turani,” and may be Irani, or possibly local, and peculiar 
to the Farsiwans df Afghanistan, but is commonly used ; 
and another Persian word — ^ul — is used with it in the 
sense mentioned. As to Mr. Blochmann’s ^^rare Arabic 
word shal or shall [which “ rare " word I have also referred 
to in my note, page 513], he says it means "having a 
withered hand,” but I say it means a Imtd or foot paralyzed 
or powerless, &c., on the authority of an excellent Lexicon 
in Persian, which explains it thus : — 

jkAl. jiSjl if' osiyT 1, j J 

I think I may venture to assert that Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muliammad, son of Sam, was rather unlikely to have 
purchased a slave with the whole of one hand paralyzed : 
a finger broken or paralyzed would have been no very 
great detriment, but how could a ovi&-hand paralyzed man 
fight on horseback.? See too the wonderful feats Dow 
and Briggs — not Firishtah — make him perform. As to 
its being “ a rare Arabic word ” I beg to say that it is a 
most common one among the Afghans : in fact, they rarely 
ever use another word, excep.t by adding Ji shull to it — 
" ^all-o-sJmllP See my Pushto Dictionary, page 656. 

In the following page [137] of his Contributions" 
Mr. Blochmann, referring to my mentioning in a note to 
my Translation, that Aram Shah, said to be the son of 
I-bak, and, by some, the adopted son, is called I-bak’s 
brother by Abu-1-Fazl, says he takes " the opportunity to 
justify Abul-Fazl, and that, in his [own] A'fn text, Abul- 
F'azl states twice distinctly that A'rdm Shih was Aibak’s 
son.” Mr. Blochmann's Kin may, but in my Ain — ^the 
MS, I quoted, and which is now before me — a "good 
old copy”-— has these words, in which may be a clerical 
error: — 

At page 137 of his Contributions" Mr. Blochmann 
considers the word df **a moon” in the word d,ii 
to occur in other names of Indian History, and in 
what he calls ‘*Ai-tigin" or Origin [he is not certain 
which perhaps: f\ can be written E in "Turdni” pro- 
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bably], and in MMititraish, the empsror Alt&msh.” but 
unfortunately Ji with madd over the I does not occur in 
either of those names nor will Mr. Blochmann show them 
to me so written even in the Bibl.-Indica edition of the 
“ Tabaqit.” 

If ‘‘Ai-lititmish” be the name of the so-called “ em- 
peror ” [but why not write also the “ emperor " Mahmud, 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, the “epperor” Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, and 
the “emperor” Kutb-ud-D!ni* They were Sultans by 
title as well as “i[ 2 -iititmish” was] and if ‘Mf-lititmish” 
be right why style him “Altamsh” still.? Such must be 
“ behind modern research.” If Ji be contained in the words 
and uivsV- — there are no madds here — and en- 
tirely separate from the and of those words, 
how does Mr. Blochmann account for the words 
Kal-timish, Tak-timish, and — Sal-timi^ .? These 

are names often occurring as well as •— I-yal- 
timish, elsewhere than in Indian history, because they 
are Turk names, but the last part of these compound words 
is sometimes written and and the first part 
j5— jj— and J4 respectively, and not J\ at all. After 
this same fragile theory, I-yal-Arsalan — J>! and 
I-yal'duz— jjjA.' which latter the author of theTabakat-i- 
Nasiri and some others write Yal-ddz [where is the 
“ di ‘ a moon ’ ” here ? jjAl is said to mean a star in 
Turkish], thojse names must be written A/-lmrsala.n and 
.^4/-lilduz. I should like to know the titles of these 
“oldest Dictionaries” which give the pronunciation “Ai- 
lititmish.” No, ho, the “ A di ‘ a moon ’ ” in these last 
names is all moonshine. 

In the Farang-i-Rash!di — a Dictionary published in the 
Bibl. Indica Series, among the meanings assigned to eirfi is 
six-fingered. This is something new. In that work also 

signifying moon, is not written with madd. 

Since the above was written I also find that the same 
Dictionary contains the word but that form, of it which 
signifies, soft, ductile, lax, feeble, relaxed, weak, &c., is 
written with short u—shitl, which is evidently the same 
word as used by the Afghans referred to at page xi of this. 
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APPENDIX C. 


On the correct name of the conqueror of Bihar and Lakhana- 
wati, Malik Ikhtivdr - ud - Din. Mtihaimnad. son of 
Bakht-ydr-ud-Dm, the Khali, and others of his tribcy 
afid the use of the kasrah of ' izaf at for bin, son of 
&c.y &c. 

The name of this Malik is also criticised in the ''Coniri- 
butionsf page 137. Mr. Blochmann says: — 

"The only thing we knew hitherto (and I believe it is 
all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal W’as 
called 

Muhammad Bakhtydr, 
and the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmud.* 

" The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks 
up, by introducing an artificial izdfaty or sign of the geni- 
tive [see ante on the use of the izafat and the 
and any Grammar on the subject], into four names, viz. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, and Muhammad-i-Mahmdd ***>}« 
Major Raverty says in explanation that "in his older 
MSS" the word bin, or son, is inserted between the 
words Muhammad and Bakhtydr in the heading of Chap- 
ter V., which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, 
and " the father’s name, it appears, was Bakhtyar, the son 
of Mahmfid.” It is not stated in how many MSS. this bin 
occurs ; but, though it occur in the heading, it never 
occurs in the text. 

The name of Muhammad Bakhtydr occurs more than 
thirty times in Major Raverty’s Chapters V. and VI. (pages 
548 to 576) ; but in every case Major Raverty gives Mu- 
hammad-i-Bakhtydr, i. e. the Izdfat. Hence his MSS. 
have no bin in the text. In the heading of Chapter VI., 
there is no bin, though Major Raverty puts it in ; he tries 
even to do so in the heading to Chapter VI I L, in the name 


See page 549 and note *. 
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of Husamuddin 'Iwaz, and “ one or two authors ” get the 
credit of it.” 

“ Nor does the word bin occur in the MSS. of the Tajul- 
Maasir, in Firishtah, the Tabaqat i Akbari, Badaoni, and 
later writers, though the authors of these histories must 
have had very good MSS. of the Tabaqat i Na9iri, some of 
which, in all probability, were older than those in Major 
Raverty’s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness 
of the solitary bin as doubtful.” 

My answer is, I “put” nothing “in”: the Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
has no Arabic headings like the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, and does 
not use the word bhi, but, that work not being written in 
the “Tuiani idiom,” the Kasrah of izdfat, where necessary, 
is understood. The author of the Taj-ul Ma’asir, which 
work Mr. Blochmann has, of course, examined, could not 
possibly have had a “ good ” or “ old copy” of the “ Taba- 
qat ” seeing that it was not written until more than thirty 
years after, the Taj-ul-Ma’asir was finished. Neither has 
the Tabakat-i-Akbari Arabic headings, Buda’uni says he 
copies from his patron’s work. I have already shown,- in my 
notes 6 and 4 to pages 697 and 71 1, and in many other 
places of this Translation, what the Tabakat-i- Akbari is. 
The Author in all probability save the Tabalcat-i-Na§iri, 
but, as I suppose, he did not take the trouble to collate 
different copies, or devote a year or two to that task 
alone, as I have done, and contented himself with one — for 
example say the I. O. L. MS. 1952, “a good old copy” 
too, which one person, at least, styles an “ autograph ’’-—the 
short comings of the Tabakat-i- Akbari may be accounted 
for. Firishtah contains nothing whatever — not a smgle event 
— respecting the Turk Sultans of the Mu’izzi and Shams! 
dynasties, but what is contained in the Tabakat-i- Akbari, 
even to the poetical quotations and the blunders also. 

I do not propose to change the name of the “ conqueror 
of Bengal ”: I do more : I change it witnout the least 
hesitation on the authority of the best extant copies of the 
text of the “Tabaqit,” which, as Mr. Blochmann most 
correctly observes, “ is the only authority voe possess for this 
periodf and it will require positive proof to the contrary to 
make me give up the point. Because a name has been 
written Incorrectly before, on wrong assumption, or on mere 
theories, and because the two names Muhammad and 
Bakht-yar have been handed down and repeated from one 
writer to another as that of man only, is there any 
reason why such error should be obstinately stuck to 
through thick and thin .? 

But at the same time I must state that I have naught to 
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gain or lose by the change : I have no object in changing 
it, and only do so on the “ undoubted authority ” of my 
author. The matter lies in a nut-shell : either the father 
was called Bakht-yar, or he zms not. If he was so called, 
then he has hitherto had the credit for what his son per- 
formed. 

As to Muhammad with the kasrah of ipdfat being 
correct, I fancy Mr. Blochmann, even in a Muhammadan 
“ School Register,” [a great authority certainly,] never 
found one person called Muhammad Mahmud without the 
last referred to his father — certainly not if a Musalman in 
his senses wrote it down. But with regard to the “ con- 
queror’s ” name, Muhammad, and Bakht-yar — that is to say 
Bakht-yar-ud-Din — his father’s name, the word bin — son of 
— I first noticed in the oldest British Museum copy, one of 
the three best I have had for my translation, and Professor 
Rieii, on whose words, opinion, and experience in such 
matters, I place implicit confidence, considers it a MS. of 
the 14th century — or about a century after the time that 
Minhaj-ud-D!n wrote. The word bin also occurs in the 
other British Museum MS., and in the best St. Petersburg 
copy, which is another of the three I refer to, and in the 
very old copy I have — which apparently looks, but may not 
be, much older than either of the other two — the whole of 
the headings are pointed, and in this last MS. the word 
bin does not occur, for at this particular place, as well as 
in a few other instances where bin, as in the case of Mu- 
hammad bin Surf, of whom more anon, is, subsequently, 
given, the bin has clearly been left out, accidentally, by the 
copyist. Mr. Blochmann’s solitary bin ” also occurs in 
the best Paris copy. So bm — ‘^son of” — occurs in four 
MSS . : in three of the best and oldest copies ; the izafat in 
a fourth which often uses the izafat for BIN in other instances 
where son of is undoubtedly meant ; and bin in a fifth, 
considered to be a precious “ autograph ” of the author’s. 
In the other MSS. vowel points are not marked, but the 
izafat is, without doubt, meant there, as in other places 
where _not marked. The ‘'one or two authors” seems to 
be disapproved of — Iliad an object in not stating all my 
author’s names at the time. 

I can give hundreds of such like instances of bin and an 
izafat being used indiscriminately. But just look at the 
Calcutta Printed Text for example — the first page that 
meets the eye — page I'f — 44, the heading is “ Al-Amfr 
Muhammad, bin ’Abbas,” and immediately under, second 
line, are the words : — * * * * * jd- 
as rendered in my version, page 332, "He made over 
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the kingdom of Ghur to Amir Mujhammad-/- ’Abbas,” and 
which Mr. Blochmann, according to his theory; would have 
written “Amir Muhammad ’Abbis,” and so have 
person of ike plural. There is another good example at 
pages i tf and i=r viz. : — (.5- e>U — Ghiyas- 

ud-Din, Mahmud bin Muhammad-/-Sam. Here bin is 
used for one person — the son, and an i|:afat understood and 
required for a third person — the grandfather : there is no 
izafat marked, but it must be used, because Muhammad, the 
father, was not called Sam, but he' was the son of Sam — that 
is Baha-ud-D!n, Sam. Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud’s father’s 
name, is written in full in the headings with bin, but under, 
ji*** ^Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-/-Sam. and 

likewise his brother’s, i*- — Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 

Muliammad-f-Sam, but, by the theory put forth in the 

Contributions f and the system followed in the transla- 
tion of the " A’hi-i-Akbarl,” they would both be turned 
into Sara, which alone refers to their father, and not to 
them, as the headings as well as the text — including the 
printed text — most undoubtedly show, and many other 
examples are to be found in the work. The names in the 
headings are written in Arabic, in every copy, throughout 
the whole book, and in the body of the work, according to 
the Persian idiom, the izafat {or bin is understood, as is also 
the case with the name of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Mufiammad 
bin Bakht-yar[ud-D5n], the Kh ali, and others. 

Another matter tending to prove that Bakht-yar is the 
father’s titular name,, is the fact that the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari — one of those “ who must have had ” the 
good old MSS. — styles him “Malik M uhamrriad-i-Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din.” Muhammad could not possibly, be called 
Bakhtryar-ud-Din. and Ikhtiyar-^ud-Din too. The same 
author, by the bye, at the head of the chapter, styles the 
“conqueror” of Bengal iKHTIVjLR-UD-PlN. Muhammad, 
only. Why ^ Because he understood that Bakht-yar-ud- 
Din was his father’s name. 

“ Further,” says Mr. Blochmann, “ supposing bin to be 
correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, to speak 
continually of Miihammad-iJw-Bakhtyar, or Muhammad-z- 
Bakhtyur, instead of using the single name of Muhammad ? 
This would be Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmud were the 
grandfather, it would have been extraordinary on the part 
of the author to have left out the grandfather in the head- 
ing, and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muliammad 
Bakhtyar’s descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to 
mention it in connexion with the paternal uncle.” 

It certainly would he ««-Persian to speak continually of 
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Muhammad-^m Bak|it-yar, hence, after the Arabic heading, 
as in other places throughout the whole work of Minhaj-ud- 
Bfn, the Persian i?afat is understood. Scores of examples 
in the text also show that a man’s single name, such for 
example as Muhammad would be here, is unusual except in 
the case of some slaves whose fathers’ names appear to 
have been unknown. So engrafted is the custom of using 
the father’s name with the son’s [but not the grandfather’s], 
that in our Indian Courts we find bin and tmlad always 
used, and even in Bombay we find low caste Hindus, 
Dehrs, &c., styled, for example — “Lakhsman walad Nur- 
sia,” and Pandu bin Santo,” &c. A grandfather’s name is 
very seldom put in the headings of the Tabakat-i-Na§iri — 
it is not usual to do so. Had the paternal uncle’s name 
occurred in a heading the word bin would have been written 
no doubt ; but, as I have before noticed, did any person ever 
hear one man called Muhiammad Mafimud ? I know, how- 
ever, that one of the sons of Mafimud of Ghaznin is styled 
Muhammad-z-Mafimud, and that his uncles are styled, 
Na§r-z-Sabuk-Tigtn, and Yusuf-z-Sabuk-Tigin respectively. 
What a nice thing for a translator to make one man of 
them ! 

“ Lastly,” writes Mr. Blochmann, *‘ the use of the Izdfat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), zk restricted to poetry^ and does 
not occur, in prose [see note J, page 138]. I see, therefore, 
no reason to change the name of the conqueror of Bengal, 
as proposed by Major Raverty.” 

This is a matter of such vital importance that I must 
give two examples, out of very many, of what may be 
caused through a translator not knowing where to place 
the izdfat so much objected to by Mr. Blochmann as 
“ never occurring ” in Persian prose in place of bin, son of, 
which is so “ ?z/z-Persian.” 

A careful and conscientious writer like Elphinstone 
says, in book v,, chap, i, of his “ History of India,” that 
“ Mahomrned Cdsim ” invaded Sind ; and, page after page, 
and paragraph after paragraph, it is said that “ Cdsim " did 
this, and Cdsim" did that, and that “the Mohametan 
ai'ms ceased with the death of Cdsim" 

In Elliot also, vol i., page 138, the extract from the 
Qiach-Namah commences with the death of Rae Dahir 
“at the hands of Muhammad Kdsim Sakifu” These 
names— for they are used as that of one person — “ Mu^ 
liammad Kdsim ” occur in scores of places throughput the 
extract, but, at page 157 we also have “ ’Imadu-d-dm 
Miiltammad Kdsim bin Abl ’ Akil ^akiff.*’ - ^ 1 [ „ 

“ Muhammad Kasim,” as though it were the name of; one 
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man, duly appears in vol. vi. of the same work, as conqueror 
of Sind. 

Now “Cdsim” or “Kasim” had nothing tvJiatever to do 
with Sind or its conquest He was dead before his so 7 i, 
MidtammadfWdiS ‘ae^pomted by his uncle to lead the ’Aiabs 
into Sind, and so the father, who was in his grave at the 
time, has had credit, up to this moment, in our so-called 
Histories of India, what his son petfovmed, in the same 
manner that Bakht-yar-ud-Din, the ^alj, has had the 
credit for what his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. performed in 
Lakhanawati 

From Tabari downwards, the name of the conqueror of 
Sind is ’imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of 
Muhammad, son of Hakam, son of Abu-’Ukail, and Al- 
Biladuri, an extract from whose work is given in Elliot, 
says the same as Tabari; but, because the author of 
the Qiach-Namah headed his chapters in Persian instead 
of Arabic, the necessary izafat indicating so 7 i of, which 
is declared never to occur for that purpose, was not recog- 
nized, and hence this lamentable and absurd error. Such 
is History. 

I have already given examples of this ; but turn to 
page — -40 of the Calcutta Printed Text, which is the same 
as other copies in these instances, and the fourth line from 
the heading are these words a.-, — 

cjifm takht-i- Ghaznln ba Amtr Mahmud -i-^abuk-Tigtn 
rasid. Does Mr. Blochmann mean to assert that Sabuk- 
Tigin is not the father’s name So much for the 
random assertion that “the izafat instead of bin or 
pisar [which last I have not used] is restricted to foetry, 
and does 'tiot occur in prose" and according to the foot- 
note that it “ is 7 'a 7 'e in poetry, and poets do not like to use 
this Izdfat" If Mr. Blochmann met with the following 
in Indian History — I wonder 

what he would think of it : he would write it “ Shihabuddau- 
lah Harun Bughrd Ilak Khan,” and make one person of it. 
I, however, read it — •“ Shihab-ud-Daulah, Harun-i-Bughra- 
i-I-lak-]^an,” because I know for certain that Harun who 
is entitled Shihab-ud-DauIah is the son of Bughra, who is 
the son of the I-Iak Khan, who is named Musa, wlio were 
Kh ans in Miiwar-un-Nahr — of the Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Next, in the same foot-note J, page 138 of the ^' Contri- 
buiia/is," Mr. Blochmann says tlxat “ Minhaj-i-Siraj ” [I 
\vnte SareJj] docs not mean in prose, ‘Minhaj, the son of 
SirajV but Minhaj who writes under the name of Siraj. 
That the father’s name was Siraj has nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. Blochmann would find it difficult to show me where 
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he “ writes under the name of Siraj/’ I suppose it will be 
allowed that our Author knew his own name, and his 
father’s, and if that be allowed, he calls himself repeatedly 
Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, and he further says that his father 
was the Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, whose father was the 
Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman, whose father was the 
Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik. the Jurjani. For these reasons 
AbU-’Umr-I-’Usman, who is also called Minhaj-UD-DIn, 
sometimes styles himself in this work — MinhAJ-I-SaraJ- 
I-Minpiaj — referring to father and grandfather also. Here 
are two isdfats, in prose too. See also note 7, page 727 of 
this Translation. 

I have already shown Mr. Blochmann’s theory of “arti- 
ficial ” izafats, as he calls them, to be “ //^-Persian,” but, to 
prove that another statement here made is likewise in- 
correct, I must prominently notice another izafat. It refers 
to the article “ IVho were the ‘ Paidn ’ or ‘ PatJuhi ’ Sultans 
of DihlV' paper in the JOURNAL A. S. Bengal, for 
1875, page 31. Mr. Blochmann says in the same foot- 
note J, page 138, of his Contributions f para. 2, “The form 
of the name of Muhammad-i-Sdrl, on whose name Major 
Raverty has built a hypothesis, is doubtful for this Izafat.” 

Mr. Blochmann, apparently, did not notice that the 
matter of the kasrah of izafat, at page 31 of the JOURNAL, 
has reference solely to FiRlSHTAH and his translators. If 
he will take the trouble to refer to this Translation, page 
316, and to the corresponding place page i-a— 38 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, he will find the heading, “ StJRl, bin 
Muhammad,” showing that here Suri is itself a Ghurt 
name. Then let him turn to page 320 of the Translation, 
and he will find the heading “Malik Muhammad bin 
StJRl,” but in the corresponding place in the printed text, 
page 1*— 40, merely tor* If I chose to be guided 

by Mr. Blochmann’s theory on that heading alone, and did 
not know that the kasrah of or description was re- 

quired, and was in any doubts respecting the persons I was 
writing about, I might have called him, as Mr. Blochmann 
would, and as Mr. Dowson, in Elliot [vol. ii., p. 285], has 
done — Muhammad Shrf, as though the two names belonged 
to one man, and have turned two men into one accordingly. 
The printed text also mentions him as twice in the 

same page, but a third time, in the last line of that page, 
when speaking of Malik Muhammad having made over 
Ghur to his eldest son, his name is given with his father’s 
and grandfather’s name — cj? viz Amtr 

Bu ’All, son of Muhammad, son o/Suri. 

b 2 
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Look again at the following heading in the Printed Text 
—page fi— 41, and there it is again confirmed, and we have 
^ jiA ^,1 — Abu-’ All, S 071 of Muhammad, 

so;t of Suri, but, in the ninth line, the father is again called 
the izafat being understood. The next heading 
also refers to Muhammad being Sur!’s son, viz ’Abbas, 
son fi/Shis, son Muhammad, son <?/Suri. 

If my long note on this subject, y, page 321, had been 
read before taxing me with building up a doubtful “ hypo- 
thesis,” it might have been seen that in the Kitab-i- 
Yamini, the author of which was contemporary with this 
very Muhammad, son of Suri, who, it is pretended [merely 
because Dow and Briggs so rendered it and made a “Pa- 
thin ■’ of him], was called Muhammad Siin, he is never once 
referred to as Muhammad but as — the son of StJRl. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi, Fasih-i, Jahan-Ara, Rauzat-u§-Safa, 
Hab!b-us-Siyar, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, and Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh. call him son of StJRl only ; and in the account 
of Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin’s raid upon the Ghuris in the 
J ami’-ut-Tawar!kh he is also merely called of StJRl : 
never Muhammad. The Bengal A, S.. Library contains a 
copy [No. 14] of this work, and Mr. Blochmann can refer 
to it. He will find, if the portion copied for me has been 
correctly copied, that in the first two places this Ghurian 
chief is called Shurt — a mistake of for u- but, four 

or five lines from the end of the paragraph, he is styled 
_,-. 4 ---/zw-f-Shuri— that is the son <3/ SHtJR!, and it is 
clear that Rashid-ud-D!n followed the Kitab-ri-Yamm! and 
styled him son of SORI likewise, but that, in two instances, 
the copyist of that MS. No. 14, or the Calcutta kdiib, left 
out the word ^ before the name, in the first two instances. 

If the two words ’Alt Mardan alone mean ’Alt who was 
as valiant as many Men, and if Muhammad Sheran alone 
also mean Muhammad who was equal to many Lions, and 
his brother is also “ equal to many Lions ” [rather strange 
that both brothers should be so], whence come these five or 
six “artificial” words, since, without artificial means being 
adopted, the words 'Alt Mardan are — "Alt men — and Mu- 
hammad Sheran — Muhammad Liofis f These words would, 
without the kasrah of description, be much the same as 
Shah Jahan — King Wop'ld—referrQd to in what I have, said 
on the izafat, and which is a complete answer also to these 
questions. Muhammadan "School Registers” have nothing 
to do with it. The Khalj Turks of Garmsir did not keep 
any Registers. 

As this answer to Mr. Blochmann’s criticisms may fall 
under the notice of readers not acquainted with the Irani 
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dialect of the Persian, and as he constantly refers me to his 
A' in, I must point out how inconsistent he is himself about 
these hdfatsr-^l do not think I can be taxed with incon- 
sistency^ — and how often his izdfats are used when they are 
not required, and wanting when not used. These incon- 
sistencies, which I take from his translation of the A!in~i~ 
A Mari, may be seen at a glance ; he appears to have no 
fixed system: — “Mfr SharTf-^-AmuH ” requires the^ izafat 
according to his theory, but, as Mir Sharif was a native of 
( Amul, the yd-i-nisbat or of relation affixed to Amul — ju'~- 
i. e. Amul— as it is written in the MS. from which it is 
taken, was sufficient, as Pars — Persia, Farsi — Persian or of 
Persia ; and Panj-ab — Panj-abi ; Afghan. Afghani, &c. 

The same occurs in “Shaikh Farid-f-Bukharf,” which last 
word containing the yd-i-nisbat means OF BuMiara, or the 
Bukharian. As it now stands it is “ Shaikh Farid or the 
Bukhari. Again, in the words “Alaudd^n-^-i^/^^^'/,“ although, 
at the very first page of Part III. of the Contributions'^ 
referred to, the word Khilji is called an adjective. 

In another place, I find, “A'zam Khdn” vide Khdn-l- 
A'zam [see example of Izafat previously given], and we 
find “ Khan-I-A'zam ” accordingly, but Mtr-f-’ Adi [as I 
should write it] is not correct according to Mr. Bloch- 
mann's theory; it must be Mir ’Adli* For example, I 
will give a list of some of the titular names and patro- 
nymics, and Mr. Blochmann’s different ways of writing 
them ; — 

“Chingiz Khan” in histories called “ Qadn I Buzurg ” ; 
Cadr Jahan Mufti requires no izafat, but “Mufti-I-Ma- 
malik ” and “Umari-I-Kibar”; “Khdn Khdnin”and “ Khdn- 
khandn” require none: “Khan-I-Kalan” and “Khan-i- 
A'zam ” require it ; “ Khan ’A'lam Firiizjang,” “ Nu9rat- 
jang ” and “ Khan Zaman ” require none : “ Rustam-I- 
Zaman,” Tfizak-I-Jahangiri, and Farang-I-Jahangiri want 
it ; but Bahar-i-Danish from me would be a dangerous 
innovation too, and my “ Shah-i-J ahan ” is dangerous and 
?it«~Persian, but “Malikah i Jahdn” is not!!: “A'caf Khan 
’Abdul Majid” requires no izafat, but the same person 
“’Abdul Majid-I-A'caf Khdn” requires it; Sulaiman Ka- 
rarani [by-the-bye, there is no such name\ requires no izafat, 
but, a little farther on, it requires to be written “ Sulaiman- 
l-Kararani ” ! 

I could multiply these examples ad infinitum. 

“ Burdan-kot may be due north of Bagura (Bogra) in 
Long. 89° 28', Lat. 25® 8' 25'', close^ to Govindganj, on the 
Karataya River,” but I fail to find it in the 119th Sheet of 
the Indian Atlas ; but great changes must have taken 
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place since Minhaj-ud-Dxn wrote, when " a river ” flowed in 
front of his Burdan-kot, “ of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Bag-mati ; and, when it enters the country of Hin- 
dustan, they style it, in the Hindui dialect, Samund (ocean) 
and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three times 
more than the river Gang ” [see page 561], and the Karataya 
must therefore have grown “ small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.” 

I did not “ identify Maksadah : My words [note 4, page 
576] are “the Maxabad probably of the old Maps,” &c. 

Mr. Blochmann at page 142 kindly recommends me to 
Mr. Thomas’s “ Initial COINAGE of Bengal,” regarding 
the reigns of “ Muhammad Bakhtyar’s ” immediate suc- 
cessors ; but as I have the account of “ Minhaj-ud-Din,” 
“ the sole autho^dty for the periodf and some others, I can 
dispense with it, and have already done so in my Transla- 
tion. Perhaps some coins of Muhammad bin Bakht-yar 
may yet come to light. 

I beg further to notice here, now that I am on the subject 
of coins, that, although the Shansabanl rulers, and some 
of their freed-men after them, used the title of “ KAvSIM-i- 
AmIr-UL-MOminIN,” it did not follow that they “shared 
their property"' with the “ Commander of the Faithful,” as 
Mr. Blochmann imagines from his remarks on Thomas’s 
readings of rare Bengal Coins, at page 203 of the Society’s 
Proce^ings for 1872. Our author’s derivation of the 
title will be found at page 315 of this Translation. See 
also page 368, and the Skams-ul-L nghat wherein the 
word is also explained, but it is evidently of Arabic 
derivation. 
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On the date of the capture of the city of Adwand Bihar hy 
Malik I^iyar-ud-Dm^ Muhammad^ son of Baiht-yar- 
ud-Dmy the Khalj^ page 551. 

The next matter is the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad, 
bin Bakht-yar. the Khalj. which Mr. Thomas fixes at 
599 H. on the authority, Mr. Blochmann “ believes," of the 
Taj-ul“Ma’asir [Elliot’s version probably], which states 
that il^utb-ud-Din took KSlinjar in that year; but the 
MSS. of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir examined by me, unfor- 
tunately, have that same stubborn ^ and what makes the 
date still more doubtful — ^viz. : j j ^ 

which, from the want of diacritical points, may be 577, 
579, 597, or 599, just as the reader chooses to render the 
words. 

At page 523 of this Translation [note, para. 2] I have 
noticed that “it is astonishing that the Musalmans re- 
mained quiet for six years',' assuming that 599 H. was the 
correct year in which Kalinjar was taken, which, I add, 
“was the same year in which Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din died," 
but, from the examination of these four MSS. of the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir again, I am in doubt whether 597 H. is not the 
most correct according to that work. Minhaj-ud-Din says 
the Sultan died in 599 H., but, as I have noticed in note 4, 
page 383, some authors give 597 H., and some 598 H. as 
the date of his death. 

Those who suppose that “ Bengal was conquered " [the 
surprise and capture of Nudiah I refer to] in 599 H. do not 
consider how Muhammad, bm Bakht-yar. could have 
“reigned," as he is said to have done, ^Uwelve years," seeing 
that he was assassinated in 602 H. 

I am told that T am mistaken, according to my own 
authorities, in connexion with the very doubtful date in 
the Taj-ul-Ma’asir above referred to. Mr. Blochmann says, 
page 134, Part III. of his '•"Contributions "'. — 

(i) That Muhammad Bakhtyar appeared before Qut- 
buddfn in Dihli, and was rejected by reason of his humble 
condition. 
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According to Major Raverty, DihH was occupied In 
589 H.\ hence Muhammad Bakhtyar must have been re- 
jected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyir goes to 
Baddon where Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, 
where he obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. He 
now undertakes plundering expeditions, which continue, 
according to the printed text, for one or two years. 

In a foot-note is added, “Major Raverty has left this 
out.’’ 

(4) He invades Southern Bihdr* and takes the town of 
Bihar. He then goes to Dihlf, where he remains for some- 
time at Qutb’s court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihdr, he sets 
out for Bengal, and takes Nadiya. 

Now how is it possible, with these five chronological par- 
ticulars, that Muhammad Bakhtyar could have left Bihdr, 
as Major Raverty says, in 589 H.? [A foot-note has, 
“ Major Raverty says that Muhammad Bakhtyar pre- 
sented himself to the Sultdn at Ldhor, but the text has 
Dihlf (page 549).] It would, indeed, be a close computa- 
tion if we allowed but five years for the above events, i. e, 
if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place in 
594 H., or A.D. 1198.” 

To this my reply is that “ the text [page 549] says not 
one word about “Muhammad Bakhtydr ” presenting himself 
before “ the Sultdn at Labor ” [“ the Sultdn ” in this in- 
stance was a slave^ continued a slave during his master’s 
lifetime, and did not obtain his freedom and the title of 
Sultan until 605 H. — only about ff teen years after this time! 
See page 389 of Translation, and corresponding place in the 
original]. The words in the Translation, and in the Text, 
are, that “ Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar presented himself before 
the Muster-Master at Dikii f and so, the probability is, tliat 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din was at Labor, as I have stated in note 
6, page 550, on the atithority of another writer^ and Muham- 
mad, bin Bakht-yar, straightway went to Husam-ud-Dfn, 
Ughul-Bak. 

If looked at in a different light, although the time seems 
very short, it is not so utterly impossible for Muhammad, 
bin Bakht-yar, to have waited on Kutb-ud-Dln at Labor, or 
gone to U gh ul-Bak. as the case may be, proceeded to 
Awadh, have been sent to Bhiuli and Bhagwat, have taken 

* Early in 589 H. : the second montli probably. 

* It should have been stated above that his fiefs were close to the frontier of 
South Bihar, as in this Translation. 
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Bihar which only required a party of 200 horsemen, in fact, 
it may be said Muhammad Bakht-yar took It alone, 
and might have occupied him a couple of weeks, or even 
say a month from his fiefs, a distance of under 200 miles as 
the crow flies, have gone to Dihlito Kutb-ud-Din in 589 H,, 
or to Mahobah, as the case may be, and have invaded Ben*- 
gal the following year, for the second year"' means the 
following year — quote my authors as I find them. That 
following year after took Nudlah, agrees 

with the statement of Shtam Par^ad, whose work Mr. 
Blochmann, of course, has referred to ; but he appears not 
to have noticed the statement of Minhaj-ud-Din at page 
556 of this Translation [page lo. of the printed text], that 
when Muhammad bin Bakht-yar returned from the presence 
of iKutb-ud-Din, he subdued Bihar, thus contradicting his 
previous statement 

The only thing I can blame myself for in this matter is, 
that I did not mention m a note, that the printed text, 
which at one time is so utterly “ untrustworthy,” and then so 
trustworthy, contained the words “ matters went on in this 
way for one or two years ” after the words “and ravaged 
that territory,” at page 55 1 of this Translation. The reason 
why I did not do so is, that, in all probability, I did not 
look at the printed text here, or that it escaped my atten- 
tion, otherwise I certainly should have done so : I think I 
have noticed the printed text pretty often, when ri^kt as 
well as when wrong, I had no object not to do so : I had 
built up no theory or made statements anywhere else that 
I wished to support. I might also have added that the two 
MSS, on which that printed text is based — ^two of the 
three worst of those collated — contain the same words, and 
that other collated MSS, had no such words, 

I would, however, remark here that I did not profess to 
translate the Calcutta Printed Text, but to translate the 
work from MSS,^ and as advertised on the covers of the 
Society's publications. 

Why the expression “some years before 601 H.” can 
make it clear Contributions^'' page 135] that Nudlah 
“ must have been taken about 594 H. or 595 H. i. e, in A.D. 
1 198 or 1 199,” any more than about 591, 2, 3 or even 596 or 
7, I am at a loss to understand. But one thing, at least, is 
very clear — ^that the year 599 H. for the conquest of Bengal, 
even “ as consistent with the best authorities,” is utterly im- 
possible. 

Another theory is then raised. Although it is clear to 
Mr. Blochmann that Nudiah “ must have been taken in 594 
or 595 H.,” the statement contained in the TaJ-ul-Ma'asir 
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\Firi^iah, who merely copies from his immediate prede- 
cessors, more particularly, is a very trustworthy authority 
to quote], that Muhammad-i-Bal^t-yar waited on Kutb-ud- 
Dtn at Mahobah, in 599 H. — a doubtful date in that work, 
as before stated, which may be 597 H., and four or five 
years after Mr. Blochmann says Bengal was conquered— 
“ involves no mitradictmi as far as chronology is concernedr 
No, not in the least, even though our author, Minhaj-ud- 
Din states, that Muhammad-i-Bal^t-yar waited on ifutb- 
ud-Din before he surprised Nudiah ! With that city Bengal 
— or rather Lakhanawatf: — ^fell. There is no mention of any 
fighting after; and so, if it is correct according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar only waited on 
Kutb-ud-Din at Mahobah, in 599 H., not from Awadh 
and Bihar as incorrectly rendered, in ELLIOT’S version 
[page 232, vol, ii.], but fromji^, — the points are thus 

given, according to the text of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, I now 
have before me — that city could only have been taken after 
that time — 599 H. See also foot-note page 134, of the 
Contributions t'' in which it is contended that jJjj' — as 
Minhaj-ud-Dm writes it — cannot be correct, because the 
Calcutta Text has 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, like some others, 
takes Muhammad, son of Bakht-var. from the presence of 
Mu’izz-ud-D!n direct to Husam-ud-Dm, U gh al-Bak. and 
says, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. when subsequently he 
came' to Kutb-ud-Din’s presence, “was deputed to conquer 
Lakhanawatf.” The Tazkirat-ul-Mulukalso takes Muliam- 
mad-i-BaHit-yar direct from ^aznfn to Ughal-Bak, and 
states that he took Bihar before he went to Kutb-ud-Dfn, 
See page xxiv of this. 

“ The time fixed upon by Mr. Thomas for the conquest 
of Bengal is 599 H., that \%four or five y tars after the time 
assumed by Mr. Blochmann, while I have stated, according 
to my author, that it was the year following 589 H., that is 
590 H. — ^but three ox four years before Mr. Blochmann’s 
chosen time. Mr. Thomas is only “ a little too late : ” mine 
is “ impossible as being too early” Probably Mr. Blochmann 
did not notice that at page 340 of the jRo. As. Journal 
vol. vi. for 1873, Mr. Thomas has again changed his opinion, 
and says that “ the first occttpation of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khiljifyizs “in 6cx> A.H,” As Muhammad-i- 
BaMit-yaris said to have held the territory of Lakhanawatf 
for twelve years^ and was assassinated in 602 H., how is it 
possible that the conquest of Bengal could have taken 
place in either 599 H. or 600 H. ? 
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INDEX 

IN TWO PARTS. 

PART T, HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

(h. stands for ihn; n. ior footnote). 


Aljolfae Khan b. Hulaku Khan, 1212 
n, 1287 n. 

Ahar Khan, the Ilbari, 800 and n 7. 

A bars, tribe of the, 981 

Abatue, the Nuyin, 1287 n.. 

’Abbas 1 1, the Safawi, Shah, ix. 

’Abbas b, ’Abd-nl-Mufitalib, Pro- 
genitor of the Abbasides. 1200. 

’Abbas Sarwarni, 537 w. 

’Abbiis b. Shis b. Muhammad-i-Suri, 
322 77, 329, 330, 331 and n 2, 332 
and w 3,— app. XX. 

’Abbas b. Slmms-nd-Din Muham- 
mad, 428 n I, 43-lH', 436 a 6. 

Abbasides, the, House or Family 
of ’Abbas, xxxiii, 1, 11, SStiI, 
180, 209, 215,217 77., 218 and»7., 
219 71 7, tG;j 71 4, 311 and n 2, 312 
and 77. 1, 3 1 6 77 ., 354 n 5, 893 71 , 1 1 90 
n 1, 1229 71 8, 1230 ii, 1232 71 , 1236 
n, 1241 71, 1 243 7i, 1 253 7i 4, 1 254 n, 
1255 77, 1259 77 3, 1260 77 , 1275 n 3. 


Abbott, 78 71. 

Abdnli Afghans, the, 1022 n. 

’Abd-ul-’Aaiz b. Nuh b. ITa^r, Sama- 
nl, 45. 

’Abd-nl-Ghaflar. the Historian, 324 
71, 328 n. 

’Abd-nl-Haij Manlawi, 1268 71 9; 

’Abd-nl-Hakls:, author of the 
Akhbar-ul- Alth y ar, xxx. 

’Abd-ul-Kasim h. Sallam, Imam, 14. 

’Abd-ul-Khalik the Jui’jani, Imam, 
xix, 104, — app xix. 

’Abd-nl-Kulal b Marsad, of the 
Tahabi’ah, 7. 

’Abdu’ll7jh, j^wurazm §liah, 232 n. 

’Abdu’Ilah b. ’Abbas, 1258. 

'Abdn’llah b. ’Abdu’Ilah b Tahir, 
1471 4. 

’Adn’llah b. Ashkan, Khwarazm. 
Shah, 38 and 71 6, 232 77,, 

’Abdu!lIah»i-Khurdild-bih. See im- 
der Ibn Kfanidad-bih. 
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»Abdn*llall-i-§ali^!l, Sijizi, 16. 

’ Abdu’Ilah b. fabir, 10 n 5, 12 n 3, 
13 andwS and 9, 14 and»4, 
27 « 6, 28 and® 7. 

’AbduMlab b. Ziyad, 901%. 

’Abdn’l Malik b. Marwan, 337 «.6, 

’Abdu’l Malik b. Nuh b. Mansur, 
Samani, 29, 44, 50 and and 
4, 62 and » andM?i8 and 1, 64, 
80% 903n. 

’Abdu’l Malik b. mh. b. Na^r, Sama- 
ni, 29, 38, 40 and n 2, 41 and nn 6 
and 8, 64, 70. 

’Abdu’l Manakib b. Musta’^im 
‘AbbasT. 1249 

*Abdn’l Manazil b. Mnsta’sim 
’Abbas!, 7 249n. 

’Abdnr-Ealjjni b. Mnljamniad b. 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi. 90 n 
4, 91. 

’Abd-nr-Rahman, administrator of 
Kbitae, 1149 n 7, 1152 n.. 

’Abd-nr-Babman Isfara’ini, gbaiMi; 
299 n. 

’Abd-nr-Ra]|jman b. Muhammad b. 
Sultan Malfmud Ghaznawi. 91. 

’Abd-ur-Rabmanb. Musta’fini 'Ab* 
basi, 1249 n. 

’Abd-ur-Eash!d, ‘Izz-nd-Davlah b. 
Saltan Mabmud Ghaznawi, 88, 
98 and 72/ 5, 6 and 8, 99 and n and 
71 1, 100 and n 5, 133 n 9, 901 n. 

’Abd-ur-Razz% MatizI, Shaikh, 
xtL 

'Abd»nr-Razzab b. Saltan Mas’ud, 
95 « 7. 

Abel, of Scripture, 696 ti 1. See 
also Habil. 

Ab gh S Khan b. Hnlaku Khan, xlvii, 
16377 5 . 

Abhyantara-Qharya, the, 691 n, 

Abikah, See Anihah Big!. 


Abir b. ShaliMi, 6. 

Abkah, the Nu-in, 1047, 1074. 

Abrahah, ul- Ashram b. Pasan-uf- 
Sabbah, 7. 

Abrahah-i-Zu’l Manar b. IJaris of 
the Tababi'ah, 6. 

Abraham, the Patriarch. See under 
Ibrahim. 

Abu ’All, general of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Mahmud, 434 n. 

Abu’Alib. ’Abdu’llah, al-Bal’ami, 
42 71 9, 44*72/ 4, 68 n 3. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Hasan, Dilami, 65 77 1, 
61 77 4, 62 and 77 6. 

Abu ’Ali b. Ilyas, Amir, 87 n, 56 
and 77 2. 

Abii ’Ali-i-Kai-Khnsrau b. ‘Izz-ul- 
Muluk, 66 77 7. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Lawik, 73, 186 », 320 77 3. 

Abu ’All b. Mamun, iil-Fari^uni, 84 
77 8, 232 77. 

Abu ‘Ali b. Muhammad-i-Suri, 322 n, 
324, 325, 329, 830,— app. xix., xx. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Simiur, 89 77 1 , 45 and 77 8, 
46 and 77 4, 47 and n 8, 48 and 71 
77 3 and 4, 74 n 2,15 n 4, 902 n, 
903 77. 

Abu Bake j Raverty writes Abu 
Bikr in all instances. 

Abu-Bikr a§-§iddi^, the let Khali« 
-fah, 223 and 77 3. 

Abl-Bikr-i-’Abd-ul- Karim, Ut-I'a* 
.i’u-L’illah, 61. 

Abu-Bikr-i*Lawik, 7l and 77 6, 72776. 

Abu-Bikr-i-Maraghani, Amir, 1037 
72, 1039 77 7, 1042 77 6, 1049 n 2, 
1052, 1064 77 , 1199 77. Bee also 
nnder Rnkn-nd-Din 

Abu-Bikr b. Muhammad, Ata«bak, 
172 72. 3, 173, 249 and 77 8 

Abu Bikr b. Musta’sim ’Abbasi, 
Amir, 1229718 , 1230, 1232, 1233, 
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1235, 1245, 1246 « 5, 1247, 1248, 
1249, and^i, 1261, 1252, 1254. 

Abii-Bikr b. Sa’d b. Zangi, Ata-bak, 
177, 178 and » 7, 179, 180 nn 5 
and 6, 239 n 9, 295 and n 6, 296 
», 299, 1118 andn 9, 1119 n 1, 
1228, 1234 71 8. 

Abu-Bikr-i*Salih, Khwajab, 10271 4. 

Abu Dakur, 434 n, 502 n 6, 526 n. 

Abu-Hanifah an-Na’man b. Sabit, 
Imam, 190 and7i2, 227 and7il, 
384, 613, 646. 

Abu -Hasan Aah’ari, 613 n 2, 

Abu Ibi'aMm, Samani, 37 n. 

Abu Ibrahim-i-Isma’fl b. Sama- 
ni, Ivii, 61 71 6, 62 71 1. See also 
under Al-Munta?ir, Samani. 

Abu Islja^, the Jsta kh nri. See Al- 
Istakhiirl. 

Abu Isl.m^ Ibrahim b. Isma’il Sama- 
ni, 33.' 

Abu Isiiak-i-Tahiri, 4 ti, 7l ti 6. 

Abu Ja’far Farighuni, 233 and n 7. 

Abu Ja’far Muliammad al-Balfir, 82 

71 . 6 . 

Abu Kalinjar §am?ara-ud-Daulah, 
Al-Marzaban, 64 7i 1. See also 
under al-Marzaban. 

Abu Kalinjar b. Sultan-ud-Daulah, 
Dilami, 93 n 8. 

Abu iSinrrah, §abit b. Sinan, a?-§abi, 
607 ^ 7 . 

Abu Lahab, 1169. 

Abu Maufur b. ’Abd-uu-Razzak, 40 
n 4, 42, 71 71 5. 

Abu Man? ur-i-’ Aziz, the Wazir, 48 
and 71 6, 49. 

Abu Man|ur-i-Jihani, 36 n 9. 

Abu Mansur Muhammad ibn-ul- 
Aziz, 40. 

Abu Muhammad b. Abu Na^r, the 
Shar, 80 71 6, 341 7«. 6, 


Abn Muhammad Man|ur-i-Isma’iI, 
Samani, 33. 

Abu Musa Ash’ari, 61371^2. 

Abu Miisa-i-Harun, Shihab-ud-Dau- 
lah Bu^ra Khan, 45 and n 8, 902 
77,90371. See also under Bnghra 
Khan. 

Abu Muslim, the Marvrazi, 311 and 
7771 land 2, 89377, 89477, 916 77. 
Also called Abu Muslim al- 
Khurasani. 

Abu Nasr, Farahi, 19577 4. 

Abu Na^r b. Aba-l-IJirs, Farighuni, 
23277 . 

Abu Nasr-i-Aljmad, Khwajah, 12377. 

Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad,^ Samani, 33 and 
77 8, 34, 36, 64, 185 ti. 

Abu Nasr-i- Ahmad b. ’All, the Ilak- 
Khan, 902 ti. 

Abu lTa 9 r-i-Mishkan, Khwajah, 86 n, 
8977, 92 and 77 3, 93,’ 106 77, 116 
77 2,12077 6,13177 7. 

Abu Nasr b. Rashid, the Shar, 80 77 
6, 341 77 6. 

Abu Ril.ian al-Bii uni, 77 77 , 78 77 , 84 77 
8, 231 77 2, 232 77 , 451 77 , 1046 77 3, 

121677 . 

Abu Sahlan, tribe of, 1003 and 
714 . 

Abu Sa’id, Prince, 1236 77 . 

Abu Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul-Haiy b. ?ahak, 
the Gardezi, 901 n, 902 «, 904 », 
905 77 , 1043 77 1. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Abu’l Khayr, Shaitt, 
142. 

Abu Sa’id-i-’Abd’ullah of Baiga, 
Kiizi. See under al-Baizawi. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Ah"Sankui:, 203771, 204 

77. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Bakir b. Al-Malik, Al- 
Far^^ani, 

Abu Sa’id b. fliaiyah, 63677, 
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Abii SaliJj b. ’Abd-al-Malik, Silmiinl, 
41ri8, 42. 

Abu Sa1ib-i- Mansur b Isbak, Samii. 

Bi, 33, 34 and n 7, 185 n. 

Abu Salih Ifasr-i- fsma’il, SaBaaTii,33. 

Abii Shajaii b Marzaban, 8. 

Abu Saliman-i-Dii’ud, al-Funakata. 
See al-Paunkat). 

Abii Sulimati-i-Da’ud-i- Jaghar Beg. j 
See Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, j 

Abii Tazid, Bas^amT, ^aiWi, 419, j 
430, 702 n 6. 

Abii Zakai'ia Yabya-i^lsma’il, Sama- 
ni, 33, 37 «. 

Abu Zabiir, See Abu Daknr, 

Abu Zanjar, See Bii-Zanjar. 

Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Abimad b. flasan b. 
Abu Bikrb. AIT, 1260 to. 

Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Aljmadb. Mnsta’siTn, 
’AbbasI, 1249 to. 

Abu’l ’Abbas al-Fa?! al Isfara’ini, 73 
TO 9. 

Abu’l ’Abbas b. Mamun al ParTghu- 
ni, 84 TO 8, 83 TO, 1 20 to 6, 232 to, 

Abii’l ’Abbas Mnljammad ibn-ul 
Jarralj, 37 to. 

Abu’l ’Abbas-i-SbTs, the Sipah Salitr, 
316,366,367, 369, 371 and to 4, 
413 TO I, 423 TO 9, 447 n 8. 

Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Tash, 44 and to 2j 45 
TO 7. 

Abu’l ’Ala-i-Aljwal, 116 « 8 , 117 to , 

Abn’l Farab, poet, 902 », 

Abu’l Faraj, 969 to 1, 1010 to, 1017 m, 
1018 TO. 

Abu’l Patij of Multan, 85 to. 

Abu’l Patlj Maljammad b. S'tvm, 
Sultan, 301, 

Aba’lPawmS'i-Maban, 67, 65 and 

to 4. 

Abu’l FazI-i-’AHami, li, 73 to 8, 79»j 
238 n 3, 295 n, 455 to, 486 n, 629 to I 


4, 538 TO, 540 TO, 534 to 9, 559 re 2, 
665 TO 5, 538 to, 582 6, 665 to 8, 

880 TO, 8S3 n. 888 to, 893 », 894 to, 
897 to, — app. xi. 

Abu’l Fa'il i-’AzTz, SijizT, 38 to 6. 

Abu’l Fazl Baihald, See BailiakT. 

Abu’l Fazl al-Bal’aniT, 33 n 1, 38 5, 

Abu’l Fazl KirmanI, ^wajah, 190, 

Abu’l Fazl M ubammad b. ’AIT, 243 to, 

Abu’l Fazl Muhammad ibn-ul Kiakim 
SarakhsT. 38. 

Abu’l Fazl Sun, 122 to 3, 123 to. 

Abu’l Fida, 94 to 3, 535 n, 920 «, 923 
TO, 966 TO 6, 984 to, 9S6 to, 1009 to. 

Abu’l Gliazi Babarlur Klian, 635 to, 
640 TO, 866 TO, 869 to 2, 870 n, 872 n, 
873 TO, 875 TO, 876 to, 877 to, 879 to, 
880 TO, 881 TO, 883 TO, 883 to, 888 to, 
890 TO, 892 TO, 893 to, 894 to, 895 to, 
896 TO, 897 TO, 939 to, 943 to, 944 n, 
946 n, 948 to, 949 to, 950 933 to, 

956 TO, 972 TO, 981 to, 983 to, 987 to 3, 
993 TO, 1020 TO, 1028 to, 1049 TO 2, 
1086 TO, 1088 TO, 1089 TO, 1091 to, 
1097 TO 6, 1140 TO, 1142 TO. 

Abn’l ?Jasan-i'AbT ShnJS', DTIamT, 
b. Fana Khusran, 65. 

Abu’l IJasan-i-’AlT b. ai-Asir, See 
Ibn ul-AgTr. 

Abu’l ^lasan-i-’ Al! ’Imad-ud- 
Daulah, 55 to 1, 68 to9, 69to6. 

Abu’l Hasan-i-BuwTab, 40, 47, 48 to 
4, 58, 59. See also under Fakhr- 
ud-Danlah. 

Abu’l Ilasan-i-naisaTn b. Mubam- 
nvad-i-Niibi. See Ibn Hai^am. 

Abn’l llasan Ilak-i-Na?!*, 51, 902 to, 
903 TO. 

Abu’l Hasan-i-Khalaf. 325 to, 327 to, 
828 to. 

Abu'l I;Ia8an-i-l!rasr, SamrinT, 35 and 
■naSande. 
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Abn’l Hasan-i-SuTiifir, 41 «, 42 n 3, 
44, 45, 71 'll' 5, 75 and n 4. 

Abu’l Pasan b ’Umro al-Fariubi, 42 
n3, 71w5.' 

Aba’l Hayja, 59 and a 4. 

Abn’l b, laalaf, 186 n. 

Abn’l Husam-i-Aliniad, Mu’izz-nd- 
Danlab, Dilaml, 55 nl, 68 and» 
9, 59 and n 5, 60 n 8. 

Abu’l IKasiia-i-Abd’nllab b. ]^ur- 
dudbib. See Ibn Khnrbadbih. 
Abu’l Kasitn-i-Nulj, Siunani, See 
Null b. Man§ur b Nuh Sumam. 
Abu’l Kasim b. Sallilm, Imam, 14 
and n 2. 

Abii’l IKfisim-i-Simiur, 49 andn 9, 
50n4, 80»6, 8l «. 

Abn’l ‘lOiair, 960 n, 964«2. 

Abu’l Ma’ali iKulij-i-Tanigbai, 907 n. 
Abu’l Ma’sbai'-i-Munajjini, 1. 

Abu’l Muzaffar Nasir-iul-DIn 
Maljinud Sbah b. lyal-timish, See 
under Na?ir-ud-Din, 

“Account of Caubtil,” Elphinstone’s, 
874 

‘Account of Zila Dinajpur,” 65971. 
Acliar TJivr, 691 u- 
’Ad b. ’A?, 303. 

Adam, of Scripture, 1, 2, 803, 30471 

2, 696 n 1. 

Adami^. the slave, 171. 

Adisur, 658 w 1. 

AclOiao b. AgluizKhan, 880 n, 88l7t. 
Actkln, the Tatar, 1, 495. . 

Aetkln of llirat, Bialik, 375 n. 
Afghans, the, v, xii, xiii, xiv, xxv, Iv, 
74 71 2, 86 n, 120 n 5, 187 n 3, 304 n 

3, 81471 6, 817 71 6, 32071 4, 32271., 
833 71 7, 337 7i 6, 352 « 3, 397 n 1 , 
435 wj 439 » 4, 413 n 449 74 9, 403 u, 
406 71 1, 477 7!, 409 71, 508 ii 1 , 509 n, 
611 n, 612 71, 628 74 3, 63374, 538 >i, 


54077, 54871 3, 622 «, 736 ?4 5, 852 
and 71 4, 873 74 , 876 n, 885 n, 3 043 n 
1, 107571, 1078718, 1122 71, 113271, 
117111, 120271,120371, 1295 71 9, ~ 
app. xi, xii. 

“Afghan Grammar,” Raverty’s, 187 
71 3. 

Afghan Kntb, the, 622 «. 
“Afghanistan and the Afghans,” 
Bellew’s, 1016 n 3, 1081 71 7. 

Afranj, See Karangs. 

Afrasyfib, 3, 10571, 11771, 30971, 561 
71 9, 882 », 901 and n, 90S n, 910 71 , 
91471,919 71,923 71. 

Afrasytlbi BIalik.s, the, 1, 116, 260 and 
71 7, 264 71, 480, 900 and ti 4, 901 71 , 
903 71, 907 «, 908 71, 909 », 910 71 , 
912 71., 91471, 915 71,916 71,918 71, 
91 9 n, 922 71 , 923 7i, 924 74 ., 925 ti, 
929 71, 932 71, 936 n 3, 953 71 , 985 ti, 
— app. xviii. 

Afridun, 3, 305, 306 and ti 5, 307 
and 71, 308 and n 2, 309 and n, 
598, 88271. 

AfiiVisb. Abrahah,of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman, 6. 

Afzal ]^iin, ^atak, 62271, 
Afzal-nd-Din, the Bamiani, Imam, 
1197. 

Aghri, signification of, 1041. 
Aghrush, the slave, 996 7 ?., 

Aghul, the Ijlajib, 1030 ?i. 

Aghfil §nhibb. Muhammadd-Takish, 

280 71 6. 

Aghush, the Ai-palii, 1281 n, 
Aghtish, the slave, 99071. 

Aghuz, the Ohini. 907 w- 
A^ilz Sovereign of the 

BInghal Imnk, 871 tz, 873 77 , 876 n, 
877 74, 878 71,879 74 , 880 71 , 881 ?j, 
882 71, 883 71, '801 74, 892 44,804 77, 
890 74, 951 71. 
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A^fiz Malik, 1118 « 9, 

Ahl-i-Baifc, the, 1229 n 8. 

Ahmad, another name of Muham- 
mad, 1161. 

Alim ad of Kiiajand, the merchant, 
271 n. 

Ahmad, Khwajah, a Musalman saint 
of Turkistan, 932 n, 

Ahmad, Sayyid, author of Asar-u§- 
$anadid, .718. 

Alimad h. ’Ahdu’ilah Khujistani, 23 

wl. 

Ahmad b. ’Alxb. Nush-Tigin, 93 n 8. 

Ahmad al-’Allcami, Wazir of al- 
Musta’iim, 1229 andwS. See 
also Ibn-'Alhaxnl. 

Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 24, 27 and 
n 6, 28, 29 and n 9, 64. 

Ahmad, the Bitikchi, 1195». 

Ahmad-i-Harfm general of Ismail b. 
Asad Samani, 32 and n. 7. 

Alimad b. I;Iasan, Wiili of Kushghar, 
907 w. 

Alimad b. Hasan al-Mnimandl, 
Khwajah, 92 n 3, 120 n 5. 

Ahmad b, Isma’il Samani, 33, 34 
and n 6, 35 and n 6, 916 n, 

Ahmad-i-Kamaj, 166 n 8, 375 n. 

Alimad — Snltsln Sikandar of 

Dihli, 511 n, 591 «. 

Ahmad Khan b. Ja’far Khan, of 
Samarkand, 138 n. 

Ahmad Khun b. Khizr Khan. 006 n, 

Alimad Khiin b. Suliman Khun. 147 
11 8, 906 11. 

Ahmad Khujandi, Sayyid, xlviii, 270 
«7. 

A i,i mad b Mul.uimmad Kazwini, 452 

n2. 

Ahmad h. Mnhamniad b, Khalaf. 
Sulfuri, 185?!. 

Ahmad b, Muhammad b. Sultan 


Mahmud, 91, 95 n 6, 96 w 1. 

Ahmad, Nikudar Aghul, Sultan, 
1293ii2. 

Ahmad-i-Sa’d, the Salar, 651 » 7, 
761, 

Ahmad b. Sahl, 185 n. 

Ahmad, the SMar, ruler of Kalin jar 
1074 w, 

Ahmad b. Salih Sijizi, 16. 

Ahmad-i-Simjur, Dawati, 35 n 4. 

Ahmad-i-Sheran, 673. 

Aljmad b. Tahir, ’Abbasi, 1259 n 3. 

Ahmad-i-’Usman, Kisawi, See under 
Jalal-nd-Diu-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 

A-i Khan b, A gli uz Khan. 880 xx, 
881 n. 

Aighu b Awang Khan. 1193 n. 

A’in-i-Akbari, the, xvi, 73 n 8, 79 n, 
455 n, 535 «, 554 n 9, 568 n, 682 
n 6, 587 n 4, 592 n, 693 n, 603 n, 
6, 650 n 1, ( 94 n 4, 698 n 8, 868 
n 4, — app. vi, ix, xi, xvi, xsi. 

‘Ain-nl-Mulk, Hasain-i*Asha’ri, 613 
and n 2, 63L 

'Ain-ul-MuIk Muhammad Junaidi, 
693 and n 2, 694 n 4, 

'Ain-ul*Malk Sfirani, 390. 

Ai-yitim, Niisir-ud-Din, 612 and nn 6 
and 9, 627 and n 4, 647. 

Aiyiib b. SluidT, Malik-ul-Afzal, 
Najm-ud-Diu, Abu Lashkar-i», 
207 andn 8, 208 and nn 9 and 1, 
215 and n 9. 

Aiyfib, the Turkman D.'trwc.'ih, 0.57. 

Aiyubi dynasty, the, 203, 230 n, 
1275 n 3, 1278 7!-. 

Aj.'ie 1). Hulaku, X194i ?i. 

Ajah Diw, 523 n. 

Ak, an epitliet, 912 ?i. 

Akasirah dynasty of A jam," 1, 6, 

Akbar, 1, 78 n, 79 n, 81 ii. 95 n 4, 
449 n 0, 465 ii 8, 408 n 3, 508 n 1 


Indeas, 
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S37 n, 651 n, 559 n2 , 588 % 693 n, 
601 n 6, 635 n 6, 642* «, 2, 694 n 4, 
698 n 8, 715 n h 788 n 2, 883 », 
1002 n 5. 

Akbar-Namah, of Faizi the Sarhindl, 
the, xvi, 869 n 2, 880 n, 883 n, 
888 n, 889 n, 894 n, 

Akhiia Malik b. Khaa Malik, 291 n. 

Akhbar-i-Shihabi, the, 391, 392 n, 

Akhlaj, the. See under Khalj. 

Al*lali:-i-N5?m, the, 1190 «1, 1257 

Akhtan. the Ata-bak, 148 and n 2. 

Akhund of Suwat, the, 1062 n 2. 

Ak Malik, a chief, 1034 n, 

Akriin Khan of Kifohrik, xlvii, 240, 
See also Kadr Khan, of Kifchak. 

Akran b. Shamar b. Afrlkls, of the 
Tababi’ah, 7. 

Alf-Sankur b. ’Abdii’llah, the I?ajib, 
173 n 4, 203 n 1, 204 n. 

Ak Shunltar, a bird, 951 n. 

Ak Salman, b. Mnljammad-i-Takish, 
254 and n 3, 280 n 1, 282 and n 7, 
284, 286 n 6. 

Ak'Sunkar, Amir, 606 n 4, 656 n, 810 
and n. 

Ak'Sunkar, seneshal of Lohor, 1134 
andnl, 1135. 

Akta’, Mii’izz-ud-Daulah, al-, 6.0 a 8, 

Al-i-Tamghaj, the, 1158 aud^vS. 

Al-i-Ziyrir,_the, 55 nl. 

Alalc, the Nu-yln, 972 a, 974 «, 976 a 
6,977 a. 

AirdcuRh, TagTuKurIn, See TjhVKush- 
Tigm, 9-45 n. 

Alfui-Kmvu, 892 u, 893 n, 894 «, 902 
n, 903 ?i, 916 «. 

Airinliins, the, 998 n, 999 n, 1290 n 9, 

AlaujI b. Taglidfir, 233 n. 

Alanjik, title of Kabal Khiiii, the 
Mughal, 896 ii. 


’Ala-’ud'Daulali, Ata-bak, governor 
of Yazd, 296 n. 

'AJa-’ud-Daulah, Al-ByabankI, ua- 
Simnani, Shaikh, 299 n, 

’Ala-ud-Daulah, the HamadanI, Say- 
yid, 995- », 997 tt. 

’Ala-ud-Din Abu ’All b. Shuja’ud- 
Din, 345 346 and»8, 

’Ala-ud'DIn ’All b. Mardan Khalil, 
Malik,’ See ’AK-i-Mardan, the 
EHialj. 

’Ala-ud-DIn, the Asfahed of the 
Kahild Jamah, 1121 m.. 

’Ala-ud-DIn ’Atfi Malik, the Ipaljib, 
1195 m. 

’Ala-nd-PIn Ayaz, the Zinjanl, 
xxyiii, 709, 820, 821 m5. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Bahram Shah b. Na§ir- 
ud-DIn ]^abacb\h, xxvi. 

’Ala-ud-Din IJasaub. ’All n?-Sabbah, 
1 187 M 7. See also under JElasau 
a§-Sabbali. 

’.Ala-ud-Din Hnsain Jahan Soz b. 
’Izzud-DIn al-^iisain Ghfirl. 110 
M 6, 1 1 1 , 112 MM 3 and 6, 1 13 m, 149 
and M 2, 1 50, 155 a 3, 237 n 8, 238 
and M 5, 801, 323 a, 333 m 6, 336 n 4 
337 and M 8, 339, 340 and a 2, 343 
and aS, 344 and a 7, 347 and a 2, 
348 -a, 319 and m, 350 and?!, 351 
and a, 352, 353 and??. 5, 354 and a 
1, 355 and n, 356 and a 2, 357 and ?i 
7, 358 andj?.a2 and 3, 359 and??, 
300, 361 and ?? 7, 362 and a 3, 363 
and ?? 8, 364 a?id a 1, 365, 3(56 n 4, 
368 ??., 369 and ?^ 5, 376 and n 2, 377 
n 4, 37S n 3, 391, 395 ?? 4, 413, 417, 
421, 422 423 it S, 426 ?? 4, 438, 439 a 
4,442??, 413??, 441??, 415 iind ??, 
446, 417 ?? 6, 448 and ?? 4, 119 ??. 

’?\.l!i-?id-Dm JiinI, 'Malik, 61S .and a, 
620, 620, 033 ?? 8, 634, 639, 640, 
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726, Y31 and n 9, 735, 771 n, 172, 
n, 773 w, 774 n, 778 a, 779, 847 n I, 
910 ». 

’Ala-ud-DIn Kai-Kubad, tlie Kbok- 
bar chief, 610 

’Ala-ud-Dm Kai-Kubad, ^Saltan of 
Rum, lx, 298 n. 

’Ala-ad-Dih-i-Khilii. — app. xxi- 

’Ala-ud-DIn ^ur Shah, Badshah of 
the Mulahidrth, 1196 n. 

’Ala-ud-Din Kimaj, 371, 372, 373, 

’Ala-ud-Dm Mal.imudb.Ja1ttl-ud'- Dill 
Hnsan-i-Nau Musalman, 1206 aud 
nl. 

’Ala-ud-Din Mas’ud Shah b, Eukn- 
ud-DIn Firiiz Shah, of Dihli 
xxvii, 625, 660 and n 9, 661 and v, 
663, 664, 665, 666 and n, 667, 668, 
669, 676, 737, 744 n 6, 747, 755 and 
n 3, 758, 762 and n 8, 780, 787, 790, 
792, 798, 812 n 9, 813 n 5 , 814 and 
«8,815n6,1153, 1156, 1181 » 2. 

’Ala-ud-Din Mas’ud b. Shams-j|d- 
Din Muliammad, of Bamian, 434 
and n 8, 435- 

’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad b. Baba’nd- 
Din Sam, 401 ji, 414, 432 nn 1 and 
3, 433 and n, 434 n, 435, 437 n 7, 
477 n, 493 and n, 494, 495 and n 4, 
496. 

’A lii-ud- Din Muhamnaad b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad, 1190 n- 1, 1192 v, 
1193 n. 

’Alfi-ud-Din Mnhammad b. Ibak 
Kafihli Khan, 713 atid n 5. 

’Ala-nd-Diu Muhammad the Khut- 
ani. Shaikh, 984 a, 

’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad, the Malik- 
ul-Haji, 1, li, 346 a 8, 391 and n 2, 
392, 393, 394 and a and n 3, 395, 
396, 307 and aa 5 and 3, 399 and 11 . 
.1,412, 415 a 6, 417 and aw 5 and 6, 


418 and n 2, 41'9 a 5, 420, 463 n 4, 
472 n 7, 490 n 8, 492, 525 n , 1 002 
n 9. Same as Malik Ziyu-ud-Din 
Muhammad, Duri'-i-^ru- or the 
Pearl of Ghiir. 

’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad, of the 
Mulfdjiidah of Alamut, 1151 a. 

’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Shah, See under 
Muhammad-i-Takish. 

’Ala-ud-Din Utsnz b. ’Ala-ud-Dm 
al-Husain Jiiiian-soz, Sultan, 238, 
395 and a 4, 396, 399, 402 n, 409, 
411 11 , 41 2 aud ii, 413 and n 1, 4 1 4, 
415 and 11 a 4 and 8, 416 w 9,’ 4 17, 
418 n 2, 419 a 5, 490, 496, 620 w 
7, 3002 11 7, 1071 n 1. 

’Alil-ul-Mnlli of Knncluz, 1023 

’Alavris of Egypt, the, 203 and >i 4, 
209 and n. 6, 210, 211, 213, 215, 
216 , 

Alb, signification of, 49 n- 7. 

Alb-Arsaliin-i-Gluizi b. Da-ud-i-Ja- 
ghar Beg, Saljiilp, 66 u 7, 99, 1(X), 
102 un 1 and 2, 103, 126n2, 132 
and n 2, 133 and nn 3 and 4, 134 
and^a 9, 135 and a 2, 136 aud a, 
137 and a 3 and 4, 158, 174 a, 1S6 
and a, 342 and a 1, 905 a, 906 a, 
914 a, 921 a. 

Alb- A rsalan-i-Ghn zi b- Kizil Arsalfin 
Saljuki, 390, 472 and n and a 9. 

Alb Arsahin b. Sultan Maliiraud b. 
Muhammad Malik Shrih Saljiip, 
204 ». 

Alb-i-Ghuzi of Hirfit, 257 « 2. 

Alb-Tigin, Amir of Ghaznin, slave 
of the Samanis, 27, 37 w 2, 43 and 
a4, 42and «w, 1 and 3, 43 and ?!- 
4, 46 and a 2, 49 a 7, 51 n 5, 70 a 8, 
71 and H 6, 72 n 6, 73 w 7, 232 w, 
320 n 3. 
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Alb-Tigin, of Abu’l *Abb5a-i- 

Mamun Farlghuni, 282 
Albaari, See the Ilbaxi tribe, 1169. 
Alexander, the G-reat, 261 n, 295 
364, 678 w, 680 and n 7 , 998 n, 1041 
n, 1054w2, 1184%, 1263%. 
Alexins Comnenns, 157%. 

Alghu, the Niiyin, 1184%, 1293%. 
’All b. Abi Khalid, 10 n 4. 

’All b. Abi Talib, 7, 9, 32 % 6, 64% 1, 
91, 1 04 % 3, 223 and % 3, 302 and % 

6, 306 % 9, 307 %, 312 % 2, 496, 598, 
994%, 995, 1135, 1234, 1243%, 
1255%, 1260, 1282. 

’AH, the Arghfin, Sultan, 1122%. 
’All, the Bahadur, ghaVnah of Bagh- 
dad, 1255%. 

’All al-BaVami, See Abu ‘All b. ‘Abd- 
ullah, Muhammad, al-Bal’atni. 
’All Bastabadi, Khwalah, 723. 

’All Ohatri or Jatri, Wall of Hirat, 
237 and % 8, 348%, 358 % 3, 378% 
8, 426% 4. 

’All, the Oha-ush. Amir, 150, 152. 
’AH, the Darghatnl, the Pahlawan, 
1098%. 

’AH b. Farru^-zad b. Maa’iid-i-Ka- 
rim, 107. 

’AH, the Gliaznawi, Imam, 1141. 

AH, the Hi'ijib, governor of A kh lat. 
297%, 298%. 

’AH b. ’Isa-i-Mahan, 10 and %» 2and 

7, 11%9. 

’AH-i' Isma’il, Sipah-Salar, 629 % 4, 
605 and %1. 

’AH b. lyal-Arsalan, 89 % 8. 

’AH Jatri, See AH Ohatri. 

’AH ]?.arib, 89 % 9. 

’AH-i-Karmu^, the Sipah-Salar, 
xxi, 114%, 464%, 456. 
’AH-i-Khar-post, See Malik Muham- 
mad, ’Ali-i-Khar-post. 
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’AH Khwesha-vvand, the ^lajib, 88 % 
7, 89 %» 8 and 9, 91 % 8. 

’AH ^urbat, the Wy ib, 89 and % 9, 
90. 

’AH-i-Lais, Sulfari, 19. 

’AH b. Mahmud-i-Zangi, Malik-u?- 
§alih, 205 and% 6. 

’AH Malik, 1186%. 

'AH-i-Mardan, the lOialj, 572 and % 
6, 574 and%n3 and 5, 675 and % 
9, 576 and %% 5 and 6, 577 %, 578 
and % 9, 579 and «% 4 and 6, 580 
and % 7 , 681% 6, 587% 2, 610% 7 , 
771%, — app. XX. 

’AH b. Mas’ud-i-Kiirim Ghaznawi, 
107. 

’AH, the MeJ, 660, 561, 662%, 569% 
5, 671. 

*Ali Nag-awri, 649 and % 4. 

’AH Shah b. Bahram fOiah Ghaznawi, 

111 . 

’AH §hah b. Taki.qh-i-Khwarazm 
ghah, 249 n 3, 252 and nn 3 and 4, 
253, 255 and n 7, 380 and % 1, 381 
% 2, 400and % 1 , 40 1 %, 403, 406, 407 
%%5 and 7, 408, 409 and % 6, 410 
and «% 3 and 6, 41 i n, 412, 413 % 1. 

’AH Sber, Amir, 404 7il. 

’AH b Shuja’nd-Din, Abi ’ AH, Ghuri. 
1003%. 

’AH b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 
105. 

’AH b. Stiltiiu Mas’ud, 95, 97 and % 
4, 98%% 5, Baud 8, 

’All b. Tahir b. al-IJusaiu, 13% and 
8,39374. 

’AH Tigin, ruler of Bukhai-a. and 
one of the Afrasiyabi Khiius, 
121, 123%, 904%, 914 7i. 

’Ali-i-Zahid, Amir, 199 and %7. 

Alin Talehi, Badahuh of the Cirafc 
tribe, 944 %. 
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Alin j ah Khan b. Etwak Khan. 873 
874». 

AUnjah (Alminjah) b. Tnrk, 872 
873 

Aliph-Eo, Chinese for Artuk Buka, 
12L9n. 

Aljakta, Nu-in, xlvii, 164, See Ilji- 
kdae. 

Almas, the il^ajib, Malik of Balkh, 
413. 

Almerio, king of Jerusalem, 210 
213 » 1. 

Alminjah b. Turk b. Yafig, 872 ft, 
873 m, 891ft. 

Altams]!, anglicized form of lyal* 
Timish, which see. 

“ Alt.an Daftar, ” or Golden Record, 
the, 891ft, 1093 ft. 

Altan Khan, sovereign of Khitae. 
the, 896 ft, 897 ft, 937, 940 n, 942, 
693 and ft, 954, 955 and ft, 956 ft, 
957 ft, 968 ft, 959 ft, 961, 963,965, 
966, 980 ft 1,1092 ft, 1095, 1137 ft, 

1138 ft, 1139 ft, 1144 and ft 4, 1186, 
1217 ft. 

Altan Khans, sovereigns of Khitae. 
the, 913 ft, 936, 9337k, 1136 « 9, 

1139 ft, 1186 ft 5. 

Alti Sakman, the Uajib of Da-ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, 128 ti, 129 ft. 

Altun Khan. See Altan Khan. 

Altun Khan of 270, 271. 

See also the Altan Khan, sover- 
eign of Khitae. 

Altun Tash, the jpajib, 85 », 120 and 
ft 6, 121 ft, 123 ft, 23271, 321 ti 7. 

Altur (Atsiz) b. Iley, 873 ft, 

Alwand-asp, father of Lulir-asp, 
303ft9. 

Amin, al, 9, 10 and 8. 

Aininjah b- Bujca Khan, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 875 7K , 


Amin Khan, governor of Bengal 
772ft, 77671. 

Amin Malik, Amin ul Mnlk, Se© 
under Malik Khan Yamin-nl- 
Mulk. 

Amir-i-’Alam, the, 1227 and n 3. 
Amir-i-’Alim, the ’Ajami, 217 n, 
Amir-i-Dad, the, 476 », 482 ft, 629 tj 
4, 606 ft 1. 

Amir-i-Uaji, the, 12447t. 
Amir-i-l^amid, the, title of Nu!^ b. 
Na?r Samani, 40. 

Amir-i-Mazi, the, title of Isma’il b. 

Ahmad Samani, 33. 

Amir Mu’azzi, Poet-Laureate of 
Sultan Sanjar, 153. 

Amir-i-Sa’d b. I^usam-ud-Din 
’Akah, 1238 ft 8, 1239 ft. 
Amir-i-Sa’id, the, title of Nafr b. 
Ahmad b. Isma’il Samani, 37, 38, 
903 ft. 

Amir-i-Sa’idb. SultanMaa’ud, Ghaz- 
nawi 96 n 7. 

AmIr-i-Sadid, the, title of Man?ur b. 

Nuh Samani, 41 n 8, 44. 
Amir-i->S]iahid, the, title of Abu- 
Na?r-i-Ahmad b. Ismail Samani, 
84. 35. 

Amir Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Amir u*l TJmara, the title, 68 ft 1, 
643 7k 2. 

'Amlak h. ’Ad, 803. 

’Amlak b. Tnrk b. Yafis, 872 n. 
Anand-pal b. Jaipal, ruler of Hind, 

81ft. 

Anang-pal Tun, Rajah, 598 n 8. 
Anban, the Nu-in, 1128 and tv 7. 
’Anbar-i-IIabashi, 1273 7!, 5. 

Anboh tribe, the, 1234 and n 4. 
“Ancient History,” Philip 
Smith’s, 886 ft. 
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Angit&B, the, 940 », 943 n, 1093 
1217% 1223 ». 

Anial-JuV ^a-ie E^an, See under 
Oha-ir Khan 

Anil^ah Big! Khatun. 1092 », 1142, 
1143 «. 

Aniari, the poet, 308 » 2, 407 » 8. 

Anshar b. ghaid-asp, 9. 

Ansi (Iley) b. Aminjah, 875 ». 

-fijatonia da Silva Maneses, 582 n 6. 

Anwan b. ’Amlalf, 303. 

Anwar-i-Snhaili, the, 109 n 9. 

Aoktay, See XTktae ^a’an. 

Aolbarlang, the, a tribe or people 
of l^ifo^al^ 1169 n. 

Aor Khan, the Khwarazmi Amir, 
1118 » 9, 

Aor Khan of Lakha^iavrati, 736, 737. 

Aor Khan b. Mughal Khan. 876 n. 

Aor Khan of Bum, 164. 

Aorangias or 

Aorangfcas]! or 

Aormakta^ b. Mangu ^Jia’an, 1218 n, 
1223 71. 

Aormazd, or Hnrmuz, of the Sasa- 
-nian dynasty, 4. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 78 n. 

Arabian Nights, the, 603 ti 7, 790® 
7,129571 1. 

Arabs, the, xx, xlvii, 139 n, 231 n 2, 
803 71 7, 804 and n 3, 305, 809, 329 
77, 333, 899 71 , 916 ti, 1003 n 4, 1021 
77 8, 1043 77 1, 1081 77 7, 1117, 1233 

77 8. 

Aram Shah b. !Kntb-nd'Din Ibak, 
603 77 9, 50G 77 9, 528, 529 and n 4, 
63077 and 77 7, 606 77 3, 608 77 8, 
61477 8,“- npp. xi. 

Arash, the Archer, 721 and 77 3, 
1068 and 77 5. 

Arbaz, cidof of the ICara Khitais. 
9U, 912 77, 927 77. 


Archceological Report, Oanning- 
ham’s, 112977 1, 113177. 

Arda-gher b. Hurmuz b. Narsi, S5» 
sani, 5. 

Arda-Sher b. Sherwalab, of the 
Akasirah, 5. 

Arda*-Sher Babak&n, 4, 8. 

Ardashir-i Diraz-Dast, 3. 

Ardawan-i-Akbar, of the Aghkanian 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 

Ardawan“i A?gliar, of the As^ka* 
•nian dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 

Ardu b. Atsiz, sovereign of the 
Tattar Imalf, 875 77 . 

Arfa khsh ad b. Sam, 6, 303 77 7, 304 

n2. 

ArfaVa, See under As^k, 4. 

Arghun Aka, the tlir-at, Amir, 1122 
77 , 1149 77 , 1151 77 , 1162 77 , 1181 77 2, 
118677, 1194 77, 1195 77, 119877,’ 

1287 77 . 

Aribuga for Irtuif Bu^a, 1161 » 4, 
116277. 

Aristotle, 67877, 118477. 

Arjasib b. Afrasyab, King of Turiin, 
66177 9. 

Arjifan or Jifan b. Chingiz Khan. 
109277. 

Arkanah, the Rumai ooncubine of 
tjlktae Ka-an, 114277. ' 

ArVtfi, the Nuyin, 1243% 126377, 
127277 6, 127377 7, 127977. 

Arlats, the, 1095 a. 

Arman, the TJrua Amir, 117077. 

Armanus, Rai?ar of Rum, 13477 9, 
136 77. 

Armenians, the, 1161 77 4, 1162 77. 

Arrian, 1065 77 

Araalan-i-Arghu b, Alb»Arsalaa b. 
Da-ud-i-Jaghar Beg, 14377 2. 

Arsalan-i'Balu, Officer of the Sam- 
-anis, 81 77 . 
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Arsalfni'i-IJajib or 

Arsalan-i-JSzib, governor of Khur- 
-iisan, 80«5, 81«., 117 », 118 and 
n 5, 119, 821 «7. 

Arsalan Khan Abu-1- Mnzaffar, the 
Afrasyabl Khan, 85», 904i«'. 

Arsalan KMnb. l^adr Khan. 91 » 3, 
903 n. 

Arsalan Khan of 1004 and n 

9, 1007 3, 1023, 1054, 1055, 1061 
» 7, 1066 n 6, 1112 % 8, 1132 n. 

Arsalan Khan, the Karlugh, 953 
969« 1, 985 n, 986 a, 989 n. 

Arsalan Khan Mnhaminad b. Sullman, 
See Mul.iaminad-i-Arsalan Khan. 

Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i-Qhaat. Malik 
of Awadh, 673, 695 andii 9, 699, 
700 a 8, TOSa?, 704 and a 5, 713 
a 3, 766, 767, 768 and a 4,769, 
770, 771a, 775 a, 776 a, 777 a, 
779 a, 784 a, 793 and a 6, 830, 838 
a 7, 839 a 4, 847 and aa 9 and 4, 
818 and n, 849. 

Arsaian Malik b. Snitan Malik b. 
Mas'ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Arsaian Sbuh, Amir, 251a 9. 

Arsaian 81iah b. Mas’nd-i-Karim 
^uznawi, xlvi, 107 and aa 7 and 
8, 108 a 5, 147 a 8, See also Ma- 
lik Arsaian. 

Arsaian Sh*ih b. Snitan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Arsaian Sb ilh b, I’ughril b, Mahanj- 
■umd b. Malik Sbah Saljulyi, 165 
and a 2, 166 a 7, 170 a 8, 171a 9, 
175 a 8. 

Arsiah, the Pahlawan, 1002 and a 
3, 1023a 8. 

Aytaxerxcs Longiftianns, 3. 

Artuk Buka b. Tfili b, OhinglzKhan, 
1092 n, 1215 and a2, 12JS«i 1219 
n, 1226 ?r, 1293 a. 


ArtfiV^j Mujir-nd-Bin, ruler of Da« 
-mashk, 207 a 8. 

ArfcSkiah, same as above. 

Arwand Shah, 303 a 9. 

Arwand-asp, father of Lnhr-asp, 
303a 9. 

Arwand-asp b. ^03, 304', 305. 
Arwand-asp b. Zanfcabtl, 303 and a 

7, 304, 305. 

Aryans, the, 899 a, 1075 a, 1076 a. 
Arzalal^ §hahb. Mnljammad-i-Tak- 
igh, 254 and a 3, 279 and a 6, 280 
and aa 1 and 2, 281, 282 a 7, 280 
and a 6. 

Arzalu Shah, See ArzalaV Shah, 
Arzu-mand-Du^t, daughter of 
Khusrau Parwiz, 6. 

As, tribe of, 1169 a. 

*A§ b. Iram, 303. 

Asad b, Aliraad Samam, 29. 

As’ad b. Badan, 9, 11 and a 2. 
As’adb. Eadwiah, 9a l, 11 and a 2. 
Asad b. Saman-i-Khaddttt, 27 and n 
6, 28. 

Asad b. ghaddad, 812, 

Asad-nd-DIn Mankall, 742. 
Asad-ud-Din Sber-i-Koh b. ghadi, 
the Knrdi, 204 n, 207 and a 8, 208 
n and a7» 1, 3 and 4, 209 and a 6, 
210 and a, 211 and a 9, 212 a, 213 
and n and aa 3 and 5, 215 and n 9, 
216 and aa 8 and 4, 221 a 6, 225 
7» 4, 

Asad-ud-Din Sher Malik Wajirl, 461 
and 71 6. 

Asad-nd-Din Tez Khan-i-Kutbi. 
627. 

A^af Khan 'Abd-ul-Majid, — app. 
xxi. 

Asiir-u’l-Bilad, the, xvi, 14 a 1, 28 n 

8, 70 a 6, 385 a 9, lOIOa. 
Agar-uu-Nuzara, the, 42 ?i 9. 
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Asar^ttf-Sanudtd, the, 718. 

A$oansar, anglicized form of Ak- 
Satiknr, Malifc of IJalab, 173 » 4, 
203 u 1. 

A§fahed, a title, 263 n. 

Ash’ar, Arab tribe, 613 a2. 

’Asharali-i-Mabashirah, the, 1. 

Aglj’ari, §haraf-nl*Mtilk, the, 664 
and n. 

Ash’ariun, the, 613 ji2- 

Asha’ya (Isaiah) the Prophet, 3. 

Afhk Arfa’wd, 1st of the Ashkanian 
dynasty, 4. 

Ashkan b. Ashfc, of the Ashkanian 
dynasty of ‘ Ajam, 4. 

Ashkanian dynasty of 'Ajam, the, 
1, 4. 

Ashraf the 'Alawi, ^ayyid, b. Mn- 
hammad-i-Abi-Slmja ’, the Samar- 
-Ijandi, 906 n, 907 n. 

Ashraf-ud-Din b. Sayyid Jalal-nd- 
Din, the Sufi, Sayyid, 1288, 1289, 
1290. 

Ashraf b. Isham, 9. 

Asia Polyglotta, Klaproth’s, 886 n. 

Asiatic Journal, the, 692 n. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Proceed- 
ings of the, 683 «, 774 w, 

Asif Khiln. 688 n. 

A 111 -ud- Din, the Niahapuri, 1008, 
1061. 

A^il-ud-Din, the Zawzani, Khwajah, 
1206 n 3, 1208 ra, 1 209 7. 

Assassins, the, 363 n 8, 651 w 7, 1187 

Astir (Atsiz) b. Iley, 875 71. 

Astley’s Collection, 920 », 938 
121971. 

Asutae Ag^ul b. Mangfi Ka-an b. Tuli 
b. Chingiz Khan, 1223 n, 

Atii-bak, meaning of, 168 71 2. 

Ata-baks, the, 168 n 2, 169, 170 n, 
172 n 3, 282. 


Ata-baks of Azarbaijan and ’Ihajk, 
166 n 7, 168, mn 3. 

Ata-baks of Pars, the, 148, 169 and 
n7, 173 and 7171. 4 and 5, 174 tj, 

180 71 6. 

Ata-baks of Mau?il, the, 149, 169, 
203 and n 1, 205 7i6. 

Ata-hu, the Mu^al general in 
Ching-tn-fd, 1222 n. 

At-Khan. the Kanl Khitai general, 
154 71.2,155 71,237712, 908 n, 919 
77, 92677. 

Atkinson, Dr., 101271.4. 

Atkinson, Mr. T. E., 68371. 

Atsiz b. Hey, Sovereign of the 
Tattar Imak, 875 n. 

Aurangzeb, emperor of Dihli, 56971 
2, 586 71.9., 59277, 693 77 . 

Avril, Father, 667 n 4. 

Awang Khan Tigin, So- 

vereign of the Karayat Moghals, 
470 77, 866 77, 936 77 6, 939 n, 940 77, 
94177, 94277, 94877, 94477, 94577, 
94877,959 77,108977, 109177, 1102 
77,117677 9. 

Awan-Kars, a tribe of Ja|8, the, 499 
77,63777,53877, 118277. 

Awans, the, 1130 ti, 1131 77. See also 
the above. 

Awar Sifean b. Mughal Khan, 
87577. 

Awes, the Gabari Sultan, 104477. 

Awljad-ud-Din Bu^ari, Imam, 190, 
191. 

Aw-Tigin b. Yassuka Bahadur, 899 
77,1094 77, 110677. 

Ayaghii or Ai ghu . Son of the Awang 
Khun, 1193 77, 

Ayat the Burak> 87777. 

Ayaz, Abii Najm, Uim5.)c or Ttna^f;, 
slave of Saltan Mahmud of Ghaz. 
-nin, Iviii, 89 7i 8, 102 n 4, 146 n 4. 
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Ayaz-i-Hazar Mardah,^ — Kabir Khan 
-i-Mangirnij 725, 866 n, 

Aydy Cut, See Tiddi ]?lut. 

’Ayishab Kliatun, daughter of 
* Izzud-Din * Umr the Mara^ani, 
Malik of Hirat, 193, 1199 ». 

Aymin the servant;, 206. 

Ayyubi dynasty, the, See nnder 
Aiyubi. 

Azad Ohihr b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz* 
nawi, 105. 

Azad Malik b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Azad'Mihr b. Snltaa Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

A’zam Khan.—app. ix, xxi. 

A’zam Malik b. ’Imad-ud-Din of 
BaM, Amir, 640 n, 1016, 1022 n, 
1023 n. 


A’gam-ul-Mulk, the, 1016 n, See also 
A’zam Malik. 

Azar-sab b. Tuh, 9. 

'A^id, Abu Mnhammad-i-’ Abd’ullah, 
al-, 212 n, 213 », 216 w 9, 216 » 
4, 217 218 « 6. 

’Aziz of Egypt, the, 597. 

’Aziz-bi’llah Man^ur-i-Nizar, al-, the 
Mi?rilhalifah, 47»7. 

Azkanah Khatun. 1142it. 

Az-Kulli Dad-Bak, See Malik Saif- 
nd-Din, Ibak-i-Shamsi, ‘Ajjami. 

Azmadari, the Gnrji, 1272 n 6. 

Azman, the Urns Amir, ll70 

Aznawarl, the Gurji, 1272n. 5. 

Azra-il, 1190 71 1. 

’A?nd'ud-I>aalah, See ’U?d-hd-Dau- 
lah. 


Baba Kotwal the §afahani, 674, 676 
and n 9. 

Babak-i-Khurrami, 13 andn.9. 

Babakanh. Babak b. Sasan, of the 
Sasanian dynasty, 4. 

Babar, 76 5, 78 n. 81 m, 286 « 6, 

288 a 3, 873 «, 874 a, 890 a, 1044 
a, 1094 a, 1130 a, 1131a, 1132a, 
1145». 

Bahar-ud-Din, governor of Hirat, 
376 a. 

Badae, the Jakambu, 1092 a, 1176 
a 9. 

Badae or Batae, the Tarkhan, 941 a, 
942«. 

Badae Tarkhans, the, 943a. 

TlSfin,, TVrSo ininaT«.n. Q. 


Badr-ud-Din, Sayyid, xlviii. 

Badr-nd-Din ’Ali Kidani, Malik, 
390,490. 

Badr-nd-Din, the chief Diwan, of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, 27 a 7, 276 «, 963 a 3, 988 a, 

Badr-ud-Din Ja’far, Governor of 
Sarakhs nnder Sultan Shah, 248 a. 

Badr-ud-Din Ja’lish, Governor of 
Bal|^ nnder Muhammad Khwa- 
razm Shah, 402 a. 

Badr-ud- Din-i-Khiz r . 481 a 8. 

Badr-ud-Din of Kldan, 342, 368. 

Badr-ud-Din Lulu, Malik of Mao?iI, 
liola, 1228 and a 6, 1234 a 8, 
1237, 1247 a, 1262, 1262 a, 1263 
a, 1272 a 5, 1279, 1280 and a 6. 

Badr-ud-Din Sunljar, the EumI, 648 
661, 652, 653 n 5, 664, 66271 6, 709 
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n 6, Y14 n 9, ?52, ?63 and n 3, 787, 
806, 867 ». 

Badr-ud-Din Slave of Snltan 

Sanjar, 374 and n 5, Same as 
Baha-nd-Din Tag^il, wMoii see. 

Badr«nl-Malk 'AJami, Wazir of 
Snltan Sanjar, 155 n 6. 

Bae Stml|:ar b. i^aidd, of the Bnzan* 
-Jar dynasty of the Mu^al Imal^, 
895 n, 896 n, 

Ba^atur, 898 n. 

Bagh-raah, Amir, 862 » 9. 

Bagjadi, See Bakjadi. 

Bagora, mispronunciation of the 
name Bu^ra, 906 n. 

Bagsum b, Abrahat-nl-Ashram, 8. 

Bahadur, the title, 898 n. 

Bahadur, Amir of Tingj^ut, 1115 n 5. 

Bahadur, T^-ir, See Bahadur. 

Bahax-i-Danigh, the, — app. xxi. 

Baha-ud-Daulah Khusrau Firdz, 57, 
63 ji8, 

Baha-nd-Din ’Ali b. Sultan Mas’ud, 
97n4, 98»6. 

Baha-nd-Din Bulad-i-Nasiri, 626. 

Baha-ud-Din jpasan-i-Ash’ari, 635, 
761. 

Baha-ud-Din I^ilal, the Sfirlani, 663 
»8, 737. 

Bahd-ud-Din Ibak, the Khwajah. 
685, 819. 

Baha-ud-Din Muhammad, Amir-i- 
jpajib, 491«9. 

Baha-ud-Din Muhammad, the Ju- 
ini, 1121 n. 

Baha-ud-Diu Mul^ammad b. Mas’ud- 
i-Karim, 107. 

Baha-ud-Din Razi, Sayyid, xlviii, 270 
and n 7, 271, 963, 964 and n 2, 965 
andnS. 

Baha-ud-Din, §a’iuk, Malik, 1120» 
2, 1131 n. 


Baha-ud-Din Sam b. dhiyis-nd-Din 
Mal^mud, Sultan of Ghur ,407, 408, 
409,412,413 ml, 414 m 3. 

Baba-ud-Diu Sam b. 'izz-ud-Din 
al-Blusain, Snltan of Ghur. xlix, 
337, 339, 340 and m, 841 and mm 6 
and 7, 342, 843 and m 3, 347 and m 
2, 343 m, 349 m, 853 m 5, 357 and m 
9, 369, 428, 432 n 8, 439 m 4, 440, 
472 m 6, 478 » 6, 480 m. 1051 m 3, 
1063, — app. XXV. 

Baha-nd-Din Sam b. Shams-nd-Din 
Muhammad, Bamiaui, xxii, 342, 
390, 413, 414, 426, 428 and m 1 , 429 
m and n 4, 430, 431 and m 7, 432 and 
» 3, 433 and m, 435, 436, 490, 492 
and m 7, 493 and m, 494, 501 nn 4 
and 5. 

Baha-ud-Din Tn^ril, governor of 
Hirat, 248, 249, 374 andn 6, 379 
and« 6, See also under To^rll 
Hirat. 

Baha-ud-Din tishi, Imam, 612. 

Baha-ud-Din Zakariya of Multan, 
Imam, 482, 7l7 m, 1201 m. 

Baha ul-B^ahh, See Baha-ud-Din Za- 
kariya. 

Baha-ul-Mulk b. NaJib-ud-Din, 1028 
m, 1029 m, 1030 m. 

Ba^Tcam, xlv, 68 and m 4, 69 m. 

Bahlul Ludi, Sultan, 610 m, 611m. 

Bahman b. Isfandiyar b. Gnshtasib 
8, 7. 

Bahr-ul-Asrar, the, xvi, 1164 m 9, 

Bahram b. ’Ali, Governor of Kirman, 
93 m 8. 

Bahram b. Bahram, of the Swanian 
dynasty, 4. 

Bahram Gur b, l^dajird, 281 m 2, 
423 m 8, 698. 

Bahram b. Hajash, 312. 

Bahram Qashoash, 63 m 6 
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Balirara h, Hiirmoz, of the Sasanian 
dynasty, 4. 

Bahrain the Jahangirian, Sultan, 
1044 

Bahrain b. Kazan Miirit, 9. 

Bahrain b. Shapur, — Kirman Shah, 
of the Sasanian dynasty, 5. 

Baliram Shah b. Khasran Malik, 
Ghaznawl, 115, 379 n 6, 456 and 
n2, 457, 1062 « 7, 1072 » 6. 

Bahrain Shah b. Mas’ud-i- Karim, 
Ghazna-vvi, xl vi, xlix, 107, 108 and 
1171 1, 2 and 5, 109 and n 9 , 110 and 
na 1 and 6 , 111 and 71 6 , 11271 5, 113 
71,148 and 71 5 , 149 71 2 , 23671 6 , 
323 71 , 338 71 2 , 340 , 841 ii 7 , 347 ti 
2, 848 71, 349 ti , 360 n and n 3 , 351 
and 71 and ti 1, 353 and ti 5, 357 and 
7171 6 and 7 , 358 n 2 , 439 and n 4 , 
440, 441 and 71 8 , 442 ti , 44371 , 414 
71, 445 71, 448 71 4 . 

Bahram Shah b. Na?ir-nd-DIn Ka- 
bajah, 532 and ti 2, 541 n 8, 542, 
64371,544,613717,614. 

Bahram ghah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Bahram ghubin, 27 and ?i 4, 29, 63 

71 6 . 

Bahruz, prefect of Ba gh dad. 207 ti 8. 

Baidor b. Ohaghatae b. Ohingiz 
Khan, 1165 71. 

Baldii b. Ardu, Sovereign of the 
Tattar Iraal^, 876. 

Baihal^i, al-, xHx, 67 andTiS, 69 71, 
70, 76 71 5, 7671 8, 7771, 7871 , 827i 
2, 84 71 9, 85 n, 87 ti, 89 ti 9, 91 n 6, 
93 71 9, 9471 3, 9571716, 7 and 8, 
97 71, 100 71 5, 102 71 2, 10571, 107 » 
6, 11771, 119 71, 12071 1, 12171 7, 
122 and ti 3, 12 1 71 4, 126 ti ti 8 and 
6, 127 7171 7 aniVl, 128 71 , 12971. 
130 71 6, 131 n 7, 13271 8, 134 » 6, 


231 71 2, 288 71 3, 318 71 1, 819 tt. 5 
82071 4, 321 71 7, 324 71 , 32071, 414 
71 6, 426 n 6, 448 71 4, 636 n, 901 ti, 
1009 71, 1017 71, 101871, 1043 »i 1. 

Baikara, mispronunciation of the 
name Bnghra, 90571. 

Bain b. MunshI, 312. 

Baisd, a chief of the Mnghal Imak, 
93071 6, 953 and 71 3. 

Baisul^a Al^a b. Jujl Kasar, 1086 7i. 

Baisut, tribe of, Ixiii, 988 n, 1094 n. 

Bait-ul-Mal, tbe, 62 71 6. 

Baizawl, ^fa^i, al-, xvi, 76 ti 7, 97 n 4, 
99 71, 107 71 7, 11271 5, 113 71, 12071 
3,34971,45271 1. 

Bajman, an Amir of the Aolbarlang 
tribe, 1169 n. 

Baj-ukl, the, 879 n, Same as the 
Bardz-ukI, which see. 

Bai;, signification of the word, 49 n 7. 

Bakan b. Kokar, the Hindu, 482 n, 
48471 . 

Bak-chak, the Mn^al leader, 288 n 
8,1023 71. 

Bakhtrian coins, 1122 i?. 

Bakhtyilr b. al-IJasan b. Buwlah 
’Izz-ud-DauIah, Abu Mau^ur the 
Diiami, 43, 60 and ti 8, 61 and 11 4, 
62, 63. 

BalAtyar or Bakhtyar.nd-DIn b. 
Malimiid, the Khalj, 548u 1, 1251 
11 9,— app. xiii, XV, xvi, xviii. 

Bakir, Abu Ja’far Muhammad, al-. 
32 71 6. 

Bakjadi b. Yal-duz Hian, the 
Mughal Chieftain, 892 h. 

Bak-Taghdl, tiie H^jib, an officer of 
the Yamlnlah dynasty, 49 71 7, 88 
71 7, 124 and ti and ?i 4. 

Bak-tara or Bak-Tamur-i-Aor Khan, 
the Rakni Malik, 703 and ti 9, 759 
710, 760, 83771 0, 86771. 
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Bak-tnin'sh, the KoruhT, ■1206jt3, 

Bak-Tazfui, slave of the Stunani 
dynasty, 49 and Jiaand 9, 50 
and n 4, 51 n 7, 80 n 5. 

Bala, the Nuyin, 535 ?», 1047 it 4, 
1075 w. 

Balaban, 865 n. 

Balal Sen, 558 %1, 659 w 2. 

Barnmi, Abu-’ AIT b. ’Abd’ullah, 42 m 
9, 44 It 4, 58 n 3. 

Bala-nath, Jogi, 537%. 

Balaa-al- A ahgh aiu. 4. 

Baliish b. Flruz b. Yazdajird, of 
the Sasanlan dynasty, 5. 

Balban-i-Bnzurg,— ‘ Izzud-Din Bal- 
*ban-i-Kashlu Khan, 678 « 8. 

Ealban-i-Khnrd, — TJlngh Klifin-i- 

Balban, 661 n, 678 ?t 8. 

Bal-DTw, the Ohohan. 460 n 3. 

Baldtrin IV. King of Jerusalem, 
101 n 8, 220 M 3. 

Balglia Aghul b. , Hnluku Khan 
1194 n. 

Balgha b. ghaiban b. JujI, b- Ohin- 
-giz Khan 1286 n. 

Balghur, a Mughal leader, 288 n 3. 

Balikto laanaj, the Tayanak KJian, 
945 n. 

BitUsh, value of a, 1110 n 6 

Balight, signification of the word, 
962% 7. 

Balka, signification of the word, 94 
»7. 

Balka Khan b. Tushi b. Oltingiz 
Khan, liv, 644%. 

Balka Ma1ifc-i-IlttSara.-ud-DTn ’Iwaz, 
the Khalj, 617 and n 5, 618 %, 730, 

: 773 %. 

Balka TigTn, slave of the Siimam 
dynasty, 87 w, 49 % 7, 72 and % 6, 
73 a.nd%7, 76, 232 %, 233 «, .320% 
3, 1283% 8. 

3 


BaJkTs, daughter of Hailad, Queen of 
Sheba, 6, 7, 303 % 7. 

Baltu b. Mangu Ka-fin, 1223%. 
Baluoh, the, — a nomad tribe of 
Kirman from whom the Baluchis 
are descended, 60 n 8, 

Baluchis, the, 60% 8, 334%, 1131%. 
Bam^alin the, — a branch of the Siil- 
dus tribe of Mnghals, 1094%, 

Band Kadar, a Turk of Khifohak, 
became sovereign of Misr under 
the title of Malik-nt-Tahir, 1276 
%,1277%, 1278%, 1280 % 5, 1281%. 
Bnnclyas, the, 691 %. 

Bani ’Abbas. See the Abbasides. 
Banl Hashim, the, — family of the 
Abbasi J^alifahs, 1229 % 8. 

Bam Isra’Il, the, 3, 7, 314 and n 6, 
318% 7. 

Bam Rfisib, the, — a name by which 
the Ghuris are styled, 307 %. 

Bani tjmmiyah, (Umayyah) the, 
xxxiii.—l. 

Baniko of Taraz, leader of the Guar 
Khan’s army, 261 %and % 8, 263 
and % 1, 264 %, 283 % 9, 402 %, 411 
%, 474 », 908 %. 911, 912 n, 929 n, 
931 «, 932%, 934, 1118 « 9. His 
full name is Jai-Timur-i-Baniko, 
son of Kalduz, chief of Tara*. 
Banji b Naharim, Shanfiabi, Malik 
of Ghiir, 311, 312 and % 1, 313, 
314, 315, 316 « and % 2, 326% 
368. 

Barakh (TaraJ) b. Yafis, 870. 
Barakzis, the ; a tribe o£ A fghans, 
352 % 8. 

Barani, See ^iya-ud-DIn Barani. 
BaranVnsh. the Sipah Salai, officer 
of Sultan San jar, 368% 3, 426 
% 4. 

Barbier de Meynard, Mr., 962 ?*, 
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Bardz-ukI, the j the three eldest sons ' 
of A^uz Khan. 879 it, 880 it, 896 n, 
109511. 

Barin Mnghals. the, 1093 rt. 

Barka or 

Barkah b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khan, 
liv, 163 It 6, 884 It, 1102 it, 1103, 
1104, 1105 It, 112911 1, 1165 It, 1170 
», 1171 It, Il79it,ll80it, 1181 and 
n 2, 1186 It, 1247, 1257 and it 7, 
1283 and it 8, 1284 and nit 2 and 3, 
1285, 1286 It, 1287 and it, 1288, 
1289, 1291 and nit 3 and 6, 1292 
and It, 1293 n, 

Barkat Khan, an officer of Sultan 
Jalal-nd-Din ]^warazm Shah, 
1276 n. 

Barkiaru^ En.kn*nd>Din Abn’l Mn- 
^aSar b. Sultan Malik Shah SaljuVi, 
143 n 2, 144 it and it 3, 145’it 4, 146 
n 6. 147 n 8, 238 It, 689 n 7. 

Barlaa, title of Iradamo^ b. l^a-jnU, 
which see, 898 n, 

Barlas tribe, the, 939 n, 1093 », 
1094». 

Banaas or Barmias, the Mn^al 
Baro^^ah inMarw, 1033n, 1034 n. 
de Barros, 582 n 6. 

Barsan b. Jurak, 9. 

Barsinjan b. Yazdajird-i-Shahryar, 
70 anditl. 

Barsinjar or 

Barsinjnt b. Turk b. Yafis, 872 n. 
Bar-Sipas Khan, chief of the ^an- 
S^uli Turks, 979 it. 

Bartan Bahadur b. l^abal Khan, 
sovereign of the Bu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the Mng^l Imal^ 897 it, 
898 It. 

Bartas, the, 1170 n. 

Bartas b. Gninari b, Yidg, 872it. 
Bartazinah ©an, chief of the 


Mnghals, on their issuing from 
Irganah-^un, 888 it. 

Barfcu [or Britu], a Hindu chief, 
628, 629 It 6. 

Basasiri, ai-, — the celebrated Mam- 
luk of Baha-ud-DauIah son of 
‘ A^ud-nd-Daulah, Buwaih, 136 it. 

Bash-ghird, the, 1103 a, 1166 a. 

Bashghruian, or Bash^uian, the, 
872 a. 

Bashlfirs, the, 872 a. 

Bastaniah dynasty of ‘ Ajam, the, 
1,2, 1058 a 5. 

Bat, etymology of the word, 326 a, 
327a, 

Bat Tingri, Kokju, son of the Nuyan 
Manglik, of the ■Ollj:unat Kung- 
-^ur-at Mnghals, 1080 aS. 

Batae or Badae, the Tartan, 941 a, 
942 a. 

Batani Af|^ans, the. See under 
Patans. 

Bathns, mispronunciation of the 
name of Bafcu Khan. 1167 a. 

Batikin, the Zamin-Dawari, gover- 
nor of Zamin-Dawar on the part 
of Mahmud of Ghaznin. 324 a. 

Batiniah, the, — a sect of Maham- 
-madan schismatics, 74, 215, 
1189, 

Bata Khan b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khan. 
1102 and a, 1105 a, 1 128 a, 1 140 a, 
1149 a 7, 1160 a, 1161 a, 1 164 and 
a and a 9, 1166 a, 1166 a, 1167 a, 
1170a, ima,ll72 anda9, 1173 
a, 1177 and a 1, 1178 a, 1179 a, 
1180 a, 1181 , 1182, 1186 a, 1186 a, 
1218 a, 1284, 1286, 1286 a, 1290 
and a, 1291 and a 6, 1292 and a 
and a 1. 

Batu Khan b. Juji Ehan. 974 a, same 
as above. 
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Saufoiik, ruler of tribes of I-ghttrs, 
961 ft. 

Bayaufc tbe : a Ma^al tribe, 1223 ft. 

Baj-azid, Shai^. See S^i aikh Abu- 
Yazld, Bustami. 

Bayazid, the Byat, aathor of me- 
-moirs of Hamayun Badsbah xvi. 

Bayazid, the ’U§manli Sultan, 884ft. 

Bazan of the Tababi 'ah, 8. 

Beames, 1131ft. 

Beda, a Hindu chief, 86 ft. 

Begdali or Bekdali tribe of I-ghure, 
the, 233 ft. 

Bej^u, Chief of the Qhuzz, 903 ft. 

Beghu Khan, Chief of the KarluV;8, 
909 ft. 

Beghu b. Ghuzz b. Mang b. ISTafig, 
871-ft, 878 ft. 

Be^u b. SaljuV, 87 ft, 99, 102 ft 2, 
117 ft, 122, 123 and. ft, 124 «, 126, 
129, 132 and ft 9. 

Be|^u, the, — so the Turkmans style 
themselves, 1, 438 and ft 6, 494, 
871 ft, 909 ft. 

Beghu B^arlughs, the, 909 «• 

Beghun, another way of writing 
Begfeu, 871ft. 

Beg-Tigin Salahi, a general of Sul- 
tan Mubammad Hh^warazm Shah, 
996 ft. 

Jiejddah, signification of the word, 
421 ft 2. 

Bekdali or Begdali tribe of I- gh irs. 
the, 233 ft. 

Bela IV, King of Hungary, 1166 ft, 
1167 ft, 1168 ft. 

Bela Noynn, See Bala, the Nuyan. 

Belkutfie, the Nu-yin, half brother 
of the Chingiz Khan. 1220 ft. 

Bellew, Surgeon- Major, 901 ft, 912 », 
917 ft, 932 ft, 933 n, 940 n, 962 ft, 
965 ft 5, 968 ft 6, 1016 n 3, 1022 », 


1048 ft 1, 1044 ft, 1046 ft, 1076 ft 
1061 ft 7, 1106 ft. 

Bengal Asiatic Journal, the, 663 ft, 
691 ft, 622 ft, 697 ft 6, 743 ft 4. 
Bentinck, 981 », 1089 ft. 

Beresine, 897 ft. 

Bhaghials, the, 1132ft. 

Bhanehrs, the, 1132ft. 

Bhanu Diw Kae, 692 ft. 

Bhati tribe of Jats, the, 79 ft, 326 
ft, 451 ft, 795 ft. 

Bhiks^as, the, 691 ». 

Bhim Diw Rae, of Nahrwalah, 461 
and ft 6, 452 ft 7, 516, 619 ft, 620 ». 
Bhim Natayan, chief of Bhim-nagar, 
85 ft, 

Bhim-pal, 86 ft. 

Bhij-a Bae, chief of the tribe of 
Birar, 84 n 9, 85 n. 

Bhiraj, or Bhuraj,. brother of Ea§ 
Pithora, 617 ft, 619 ft. 

Bhutawari Turks, the, 1046 » 3. 
Bigi Suji. See Suji the Bi^i. 

Big! JKolukah. See IColulfahthe B^i. 
Bigi Tukta. See Tukta the Bigi. 
Bihar Museum, the, 743 ft 4. 

Bihzad b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghagnawi. 
105. 

Bij or Bijayi Diw, Rajah, of Jamu?, 
454ft, 466 ft 1. 

Bikramaditja, 458 ft 4, 454 ft, 598 » 

8, 622 ft. 

BiVtumish l^uchin, daughter of 
BMac the Jahambu, and Khatun 
of Juji b. Chingiz Khan. 1092 n. 
Biladuri, al-,— app. xviii. 

Bilkadae or Bilgadae, b. Yaldiiz 
Khan the Mughal chieftain; 
892 ft. 

Bilkutl b, Yassaka Bah&dor, 899 », 

1106 ft. 

Bin’Abdallatif. See Ibn’Abdallatif* 
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Binal Tfgin, TaJ--aa-Din,tlie Khwa- 
-razmi, Malik, 199 andii7, 200 
and n 8, 905 1062 and nn 4 

and 6. 

BirOTj tribe of, 85 n. 

Bir Mahi Bxvr, Bae, 692 n. 

Biruni, Abu Balkan. See under Abu 
Bihan. 

Biwar-asp, tbe infidel, V- of the 
Bastaniab’dynasfcy of ‘ Ajam, 2. 

Biwar-asp b. Arwand-asp, who is 
styled I?uljak, 803 and n 7, 305 n 6. 

Black Tatars, tbe, 885 n. 

Black Wolf, designation of Sabuk- 
Tigin’s father, 69 n. 

Blochtnann, 554 w 9, 668 «, 585 » 6, 
687% 4, 591 n, 692 n, 603 n 6, 650 
n 1, 694 n 4, 698 % 8, 718, 720 n 2, 
727 n 7, 737 n 8, 739 and n 6, 741 n 
2, 744 it, 770 n 9, 771 n, 772 n, 774 
«, 776 it, 777 «, 779%, 795% 2, 
810%, 858 ii 4, 866 it, 880 it, 1003 % 
4,12681*9, 1295it2,— app. i, ii, 
ir, vi, rii, vui, ix, x, xi, xii, xiii, 
xiv, XV, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxvi. 

Bombay Geographical Journal, the, 

78 it, 95 it 4, 452 it 8, 705 it 7. 

Bombay GeograpMcalTransactions, 
the, 1241 itl. 

Boroldae, the Nu-yin, General of 
Batu lf66 n. 

Bortakin, See Yorkm, 

Bostan, the, 179 n 1. 

Bosto or 

Bosfcngo Eihan, Prince of the Kal- 
mnks, 1167 it. 

Boulger, Mr. D. 0., 1046%. 

Bjtuhmapas, the, 691 n. 

Briggs, xi, xii, xiii, 96 w 2, 110% 4, 
312 it 6, 404 it 9, 441 n 9, 442 it, 444 
it, 446%.5, 448it 3, 450«, 464%, | 


459 it 7, 461 it, 463 it, 464 n 7, 465 n 
467 it, 472 it, 475 it 2, 478 it 6, 480 
n, 484 it, 487 it, 498 it 6, 501 it, 504 
it 2, 509%, 510%, 511%, 613 it 8, 
515 % and % 7, 518 %, 519%, 520 %, 
621 %, 524 it, 537 %, 543 % 9, 546 % 7, 
691 %, 683 % 8, 635 % 9, 640 it 3, 641 
% 6, 642 it 3, 645 n 9, 655 % 9, 656 it, 
664 % 4, 678 it 7, 680 %, 683 it, 691 
%, 694 % 4, 699 n 2, 705 % 7, 794 ?t 1 , 
874%, 885 %, 1130 it, 1132 %, 1202 
%, 1203 %, 1271 it, — app. vii, xi, xx. 

British Association, fhe, 1090 %. 

British Museum, the, 326%, 351 %1. 

Britii, [or Bartu], a Hindu chief, 628, 
629 % 6. 

Browne, the Rev. J. Cave, 1062 % 2 

Bu Rlimn, See Ahu. Iiil.mn. [1178%.} 

Buchak b. TuK ^an, 1165 w, 1171 «, 

Buchanan, 660% 4, 565 n 6. 

Budauni, ’Abd’ul Kfidir, — author of 
MuntaMiab-ut-Tawarltt, xvi, 82 
nl,85ii, 113%, 449%8, 452%% I and 
2, 461 %, 471 «, 623 n, 633 », 643 %, 
545% 5, 551 it, 559% 2, 666 % 9, 
5^ % 3, 570%, 571 % 2, 578 n 3, 
580 % 7, 591 it, 692 %, 601 %% 6 and 
9, 603 n 6, 609 % 1, 611 % 3, 612 % 4 , 
613% 7, 616% 2, 623%% 8 and 1, 
624 % 3, 635 n 9, 643 %, 645 % 4, 646 
n 6, 661 %7, 665 % 8, 716 « 5, 776 
%, 791 it 1, — app, vi, viii, xiv. 

Buddha Sakyamuni, 892 %. 

Buddhists, the, 670% 9, 932 %, 933 %, 
960 %, 961%, 983 », 1043% 1, 1058 
% 6, 1076%. 

Budziak, name of a people on the 
banks of the Borysthopes, W. of 
the Black Sea, 896 n. 

Bue-Ru^f:, brother of the Tayanak 
Khan, ruler of the Naeman tribe, 
940%, 941 it, 9‘46 947%, 949%. 
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Ba^rii Khan b. GHyas-nd-DIn Bal- 
-ban. See under Bughra Khan 
NSsir-ud-Din Malimiid. 

Bughi’a ]&an b. !l^adr Haan, X. of the 
Afrasyabi Maliks, 905 to. 

Bughra Khan Nasir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
b. Ulugh Khan-i-Balban, ly, 716 n 
6, 778 to. 

Bu gh ra Khan Shihab-ud-Paulah. 
Abu-Musa-i-Harun, the Afrasayabi 
Malik, 45 to 8, 46 to 4, 74, 84 to 9, 
138 TO 8, 239 TO, 260 to 7, 901 to, 902 
TO, 903 TO, 905 TO, 910 n, 916 to. 

Bughra Kliau b. Yusuf b. Bughra 
^an-i-Harun, the Afrasyabi 
Malik, 904 to. 

Bu gh ra Tigin, So to. See also Ax'salan 
Eh aii. Abu-1-Mu?affar. 

Btighrae j^an, an Officer of Sultan 
Muijainmad, Khwarazm Shah’s 
army, 976 «. 

Bu^rajak, uncle of Sultan Mahmud 
b. 'Sabuk-Tigln, 80 to 5, 186 to. 

Buj-kum, the Amir-ul-Umara of 
Bagdad, xly. 

Biiha or Bilbao ^an b. Bu-zanjar, 
sovereign of the Mughal Imak, 
894 TO. 

Buka Khan b. TattarKhan, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 874 to. 

Buka ^an, the Turkman Chief, 
1029 TO. 

Buhfie, the Nu-yin, 972 to, 975 to 5, 
1184TO, 1286«, 1287to. 

Bukah, a Saljulcl Chief, 120. 

Eukan, [possibly Yukan], Badshah 
the Oharkas, 1170 to. 

Buka Timur b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khdn. 
1179 TO, 1185 TO, 1207 to, 1208 to, 1239 
TO, 1240 TO, 1243 TO, 1245 TO 4, 1261 
: nv7. ■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Bukhari Haj'i, rho,— Ihe merchant 


•who purchased Shams-ud-Din 
lyal-Timish, 601. 

Buj^ars, — People of the towns are 
BO called, 879 to. 

Bukht-un-Nassar, (Nabuchodonosor) 
Malik of Babil, 3. 

Bukia b. Bu-zanjar, See Buha or 
Biikae Khan, [Tattar Khan.] 

Buku Khan. See Buha Khan o. 

Bulan (Poles ? ), the j See under Biilo. 

Bulgarians, the, 1251 to. See also 
under the Bnl^ars. 

Bnlghan b. Biitu b. Tushi (Juji) 
Kh.an, 1239 TO., 1243 to. 

Bulghar b. Gumari b. Yafis, 872 «, 

886 TO. 

Bulghars, the, 870 to, 872 to, 959 to, 
1032 TO, -1251 TO, 

Bulo, the, name of a people, 1166 to, 
1166 TO, 1167 TO. 

Bura Kuchin, the chief Khatiia of 
Uktae ^Ca’an, 1141 to. 

Burah, adopted son of the Niiyan 
Jifan, 1092 ?i. 

Burak, the ^uzz Chief, — master of 
Ghaznin. 112 and to 4. 

Burak, the Hajib, Malik of Kirman, 
199, 200 and to 7, 261 to, 283 to 9, 
284 and to, 285, 295 n, 297 n an d n 9, 
610 TO, 933 TO, 934 to, 976 to, 1062 n 4, 
1118 anclTO9, 1119 to, 1235 to 1. 

Burandiish, See Nuridash. 

Buranghar or Eight Wing of an 
army, 1093 to, 1095 to. 

Burghuts or Burkdts, the, — a tribe of 
Mnghalg, 981 to, 

Bui-han-i-iKati’, the, 60 to 8, 64 to 1, 74 
« 1, 103 TO 7, 128 «, 138 7i 8, 155 n, 
169 TO 6, 201 TO 4, 339 TO 8- 

Buri b. Ohaghatac b. Cljingiz Khan. 
lieSH, 1170 H, 1171 71 , 1 179 TO, 1 ] 80 
)?, US5 TO, ]]92«. 
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Indem, 


Bfiarjin tlie Arlat, the Hu-yin, 1093 
1095 n. 

Burki, the Bawurohi, of the Durban 
tribe, 1093 n. 

Bur^uts, the. See the Bur^uts. 

Bnrns, 115 n, 5. 

Burtah fCuchin, mother of TJktae 
lg:a*axi, 1087 'ft, 1091 », 1092%, 1093 
%, 1102%, 1105%. 

Bus^am b. Mihshad, b. Nariman, 
Malik of Hind and Sind, 306, 306 
and %% 9 and 5j 307 and %, 308 and 
% 2, 309. 


Bn$tam'i-?al?fik, 331, same as above 

Bnwiah, family of, xxxiii, 40, 43 
and % 6, 45, 55 %1, 57, 59 and n 6> 
61 %% 9 and 4, 66 % 7, 87 %, 93 % 8 , 
136%, 174%, 296 %. 

Bnwiah b. Fana Khusran, Dilami, 
65% 1, 56, 67. 

Buzabah, or Fuzabah, Ata-bak, 
Governor of Fars on the part of 
the SaljuMs, 174%. 

Bu-zaniar K^an, Sovereign of the 
Mn^al Imak 893 ft, 894 %, 903 %, 
938%, 1105%, 1207%. 


Cain, of Scripture, 596% 1. 

Calcutta Keview, the, 690 %, 812 % 3. 

Cannnj Khand, the, 1271 %• 

Carpini, John de Piano, 1080 % 6, 
1151 n, 1171 %. 

Carrier-pigeons, transmitting letters 
by,xlvi, 37% 9, 101% 8. 

Castanneda, 582 % 6. 

Cato, 1014% 2. 

Censor, office of, 430 % 2. [xriii.] 

Q]^aoiik Namah, the, xvi,— app. xvii, 

Chaskan, or white,'*— an epithet given 
to civilized countries and peoples, 

012 Ilf# 

gh.aghan, the Nu*yin, 1162 %, 1186 %. 

Ohaghanians, the, 428 % 8. 

Ohaghatae ^n b. O&ingiz Khan, 
280 % 9, 635 %, 953%, 956%, 970% 
2, 975% 6, 1024 % 2, 1026, 1078% 
4, 1074%, 1076%, 1082%, 1083%, 
1084 %, 1087 %, 1091%, 1093%, 
1094%, 1097 and % 7, 1099 «, 1101 
and %1, 1102%, 1103%, 1104%, 
1106%, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 
1111, 1114, 1137 %, 1142 n 2, i 144 


and %7, 1146 %, 1146 and «, 1147 , 
1148 and % 4, 1 149 n 7, 1152 % 
1157 and % 1, 1170%, 1172, 1176 
% 9, 1177, 1178, %, 1179 %, 1180 n, 
1182, 1186, 1194 %, 1211 %, 1283% 
9, 1290% 9, 1292 % and % 1. 

Q3ia^atae b. Tushi b. Sfeingiz Khan, 

1102. 

Q^aghataes, the; the font tribes of 
Obaghatae, second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, 1093 %, 1146 %. 

Qliaghtay Khans, the, 902%. 

Obagtae tribe, the, 1094%. See 
the Oha^ataes. 

Q^aha^a Diwa, a Hindu Eajah, 690 

% 1 . 

Ohahar, the Ajar, Rae, 69iand%, 
733, 735 % 9, 818% 6, 824 aud % 8, 
826. 

Ohahar 874%, 876%, 

1076%. 

gh.ahil tribe, the, 79%. 

Ohait Singh, 851 %, 

Chanah, 987 % 3, mispronunciation 
pf the name of Jabah, tiie Nu-in. 
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Ohanohu tribe of Mngbals, the, 
1222 ». 

Ohand. the Hindu BaSd, 327 n, 459 
n 9. 

Q^anda, the poet, — same person as 
above 486 n. 

Ohaud-pal Bhud, Hindu sovereign 
of Asi, 67 n. 

Qiand Poondir, a vassal chief of 
Lahore, 467 n. 

Chang-jan, general of “Mengko’’ 
Khan. 1219 n. 

Chapar tribe of Mughals, the, 
1143». 

Qhaf-chitt b. ^aidu. See under 
Jarohin. 

Ohar-eanah. the j a name of four 
tribes of Mughals, 1164ii 9. 

Oharkas. the 5 name of a people, 
1170 and nn 3 and 4. 

Oharkhi, Maulana-i-, a Muijammad- 
-an saint, 73 n 8. 

Ohaugan. description of the game, 
41 n 6. 

Ohaupan. Amir, 939 n. 

Chepe, mispronanciation of the 
name of Jabah. 

Oheremis, the, 1103», 1165 1170 

nn 3 and 4. 

Chigal or Ohikal (Jinkal) b, Turkb. 
Tafis, 872». 

Ohihilganl Mamluks. the. 643 n, 645 
n 9. See also next. 

Qltihl-ganian, the, — forty slaves of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din lyal-timish, 
794«1. 

Oh ikal or Q^igal (Jinkal) b. Turk 
b. Yaffs872«. 

Chilligies, a mispronunciation of the 
name Khaljis. 

Ohin. second son of Yafig b. Nulji 
870 TO, 871 TO. 


Chinese, the, Iv. 885 to, 893 907 n, 

912 TO, 920 TO, 921 TO, 932 TO, 940 TO, 
947 to, 958 to, 981 to, 985 to, IOSSto, 
1085 TO 3, 1088 to, 1105 to, 1106 to, 
1136 TO 9, 1141 «, 1184 TO, 1215 nn 9 
and 4, 1217 », 1218 «, 1219 n, 3220 
TO, 1221 to, 1222to, 1223«. 

Chinese language, the, 956 ». 

Chingiz Khan, the, — Tamurclp b, 
Yassuka — , xlviii, xlix, 94 to3, 155 
»6, 180to 5, 198 audwS, 230, 239 
TO 9, 260 TO 7, 265 h 4, 268, 269 and 
TO, 270 and TOTO 6 and 7, 371 and to, 
272 and TOTO 1 and 2, 273 to and to 6, 
274, 275, 276 n, 277, 278 n, 280 and 
to 9, 284 and «, 285 to 3,286 and to 6, 
287, 288 and TO 3, 289 to, 290 to- and 
TO 4, 291, 292 TO, 293 n 5 , 294 to, 295 
TO, 297, 844, 427 to, 470 to, 481 to 8, 
487, 634 and to 1, 636 to, 636 to, 537 
TO, 638 TO, 640 TO, 664 to, 609, 612 n 4, 
663 TO 9, 665 TO 8, 666 TO, 668 TO, 740 TO 
8, 889 and n 2, 879 w, 882 to, 883 n, 
884 to,885 to, 886 to, 888 to,889to, 890 
TO, 891 to, 893 TO, 893 n, 894 to, .895 », 
896 TO, 898 TO, 899 TO, 903 », 913 to, 
917 TO, 918 TO, 922 to, 929 to, 930to, 931 
to,932»; 933 to, 935, 936 » 6, 937, 
938 TO, 942, 948 to, 948, 949 to, 960 », 
951 TO, 952 TO, 953 and to, 954, 955 to, 
966 TO, 967 TO, 968 to, 969 to, 960 and 
TO, 962, 963 and TO 8, 984 to 2, 965 
and TO 5, 966, 967, 968 and n 6, 969 
and TO I, 970 TO 2, 971 to, 972 to, 974 
and TO, 976 and»6, 976 to, 977 », 
978 and TO, 979 TO, 980 »1, 981 to, 
982 n, 985 to, 986 to, 987 to and to 3, 
988 TO, 989 TO, 990 and to, 991 to, 993 
and TO 5, 993 to, 994 to, 995 », 998 to, 
999 n, 1000 n, 1001, 1004 and to 1, 
1005 and TO, 1006 and to 6, 1007, 
1008 and TO 5, 1009, 1010 to, 1011 
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and w. 1012, 1013, 10l5%1016n 
.3, 1017 10187,,, 1019 and 71,, 
102071,1022 and 71, 1023 and 71, 
1024712, 102571, 1026, 102771 8, 
102877, 1030, 1035 77,103777,1040 
and 71 2, 1042, i043 and ti 1,1044 
77 , 1045 andTi, 104671, 1047 and 77 4, 
1048, 1049 71 2, lOSO-a, 1051 n, 1054 
and7^, 1057713, 105877 6, 1059, 
1063 77 , 1, 1071, 1073 and 71, 4, 1075 
7 t, 1077716, 1078, 1079 and 71,9, 
1080 and 71 5, 1081 andTil, 1082 
n, 108371, 1084 and 77, 1085 n, 3, 
108677,108771,, 1088 and 77,, 1089 
n, 1090 77 , 1091 and«, 1092 77 , 1093 
, 7 , 109477, 1095, 1096, 1097 and 

«7, 109977, 110077,1101, 110277, 

1103 77, 1104 and 776 , 1105 it, 1106 
77 , 1107,11081777 9 and],lU0ii5, 
nil, 1113, U14, 111677 5, 111677, 

1117 and 77 6, 111877 9,112077 2, | 

112617 6, 112877 7, 113177, 113277, 

1136779, 113777, 113877, 114077, 
1142 77 and 77 2, 1143 and 77, 1144, 
114577, 1146, 114977 7, 116017, 
1161 n, 115277, 1153, 1164 and 77 9, 
116571,117017, 117317 1, 1177 and 
»7l, 117817, 117977, 118077,1181, 
1182 77 4, 118577, 1186 a, 1189, 
1191 17, 1193a, 119917, 1200 a, 1201 
17,121517 4 , 1217 a, 1218 a, 1219 a, 
1220 a, 1222 a, 1223 a, 1226, 123o 
n 1 , 1249 a, 1256 a 6, 1257 a, 1265 
T 7 , 1271a, 1275 a 3, 1282 , 1284, 
128677, 1291a3,--app. xxi. 
Oliingiz ^iin, Mamluk of ShamB- 
ud-DIn Mahammadthe Karat, Iv, 
120 1 17. 

Chlnkrie, tlie Grand Wazirof tJktao 
Ka’an, 1149 a 7, 1160 « 8. 
Olim-TImur. See Jai-Tnnur. 
Christ. 1163 h. 


Christians, the, liv, 567 a 4, 927 a, 

932 a, 961 a, 983 a, 1112 a 9, 1145 
17 , 1169 a 6, 1160 and a 8, 1161 n 4, 
1162 n, 1167 a, 1186 a, 1193 a, 1194 
77,1234 and « 9, 1261, 1268 a 9, 
1269 a, 1288, 1289, 1291. 

Christie, 188 a 7. 

Christopher Colombus. See under 
Colomhus. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli. See Thomas’s “Pathan 
Kings of Dehli.” 

Chugtar tribe, the, 1094a. See the 
Ohagtae tribe. 

Circassians, the, 1165 a. 

“ Coins of the Kings of Ghaznin, ” 
Paper on the, 71 a 6, 72 a 6, 114 a. 
“Coins of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli,” 399 a, 424 a 6, 469 a 9. 
“Coins of tiie Salatin-i-Hind,” 
Treatise on the, 718. 

Colnmbas, Christopher, 292 a, 422 
a 3. 

Oonolly, 878 77. 

Conrad, the Emperor, 221 a. 
Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, Blochtnann’s, 
xviii, xix, xxi, xxiii, xxv, xxvi, 
565a 6, 687a 4, 7l8, 727a 7,737 
n 8, 739 n 6, 741 a 2, 744 «, 770 a 
9, 771 a, 772 a, 776 a, 777 a, 7 79 a, 
795 a 2, 810 a, 880 a, 1003 a 4, 
1258 a 9,— app. i, vii, x, xih, 
xvi. 

Corporealists or Mnjassamian, a 
subdivision of the Sifatl sect, 
the, 384 a 6. 

Cossaks, the, 1251 a. 

Crusaders, the, 101a 8, 140 a 2, 143 
17 2, 144 a, 219 a 9, 225 a, 326 a. 
Crusades, the, xlvii, 221a 5, 225 a. 
Cnmani, See the ISfanaus. 
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Onmilngham, Major-Gen. A., 611 
n, 620 TO, 698 to 8, 680 to, 878 to, 
1004 TO 1, 1129 TO 1, 1130 TO, 1131 
TO, — app. ii!. 


CnaWaha (Ka^waliah Raj puts), 
the, 691 TO, 


B. 


Dabkuli-i-Tug^an Kljatt b. l^arS. 
Khan, 906 TO. 

Dadan Khan, a Khokhar chief, 537 ». 

Dad-Bak or Amir-i-Dad, definition 
of the term, 788 to 2. 

Dae, the Ku-yin, Badshah of the 
ICungkar-at Mughals, 1091 to. 

Diigh (Ta^ or Tagh) b. Aghuz Khan. 
880 TO. 

Daghistani, the: author of a Taz* 
-kirah, xxi, xsx. 

DaJiahs or 

Dnhchahs, or Tens : one of the four 
degrees of the Mughals, 948 to. 

Dahima E,rijputs, the, 459 ra 9. 

Dahir, Rae, — app. xvii. 

Dahriz the ’Ajami, of the Taba- 
-bi’ah, 8. 

meaning of, 1187 to 7. 

Da’i ila ’1 Ijtakk, ad-, Muhammad b. 
Zaid-ul-’ Alawi, 32 to 6. 

Da-Ir. See Ttl-ir Asiin, 

Dakll^i, the poet, 308 to 2. 

Dalaki of Malaki, 817, 8S0 to 3, 
Same as Dalki. 

Dalan, Tughachar; the Mughal 
general, 956 TO. 

Dalki, or iJhalki, the Hindu Ranah 
of Malkl or Mhalkl, 680 and to 9, 
681 TO, 682 and TO 5, 683 to. 

Dalton, 563 TO, 666 to 8, 706 to 7. 

Ddng, signification of, 141 to 9, 

Dara-i-Akbnr b, Bahman, of the 


Kai-anlah dynasty of ‘Ajam, S, ^ 
1263 TO. 

Dara-i.A?^ar, of the Kai-amah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 4. 

Dara b. Shams-uhMa’ali $abus-f> 
Waalj,mg!r, governor of Gnrgan, 
47, 51, 81 TO. 

Darab'i'Akbar, 8, 4. Same as Data. 
i-Akbar. 

Darabars or Rfirabars, a general of 
the Rae of Gujarat, 522 to. 

Barah, signification of, 99 to 9. 

Bard-i-^ae^ determination of the 
disease, 1177 to 1. 

Darhim b. ITa-Ka^r KananT, govern- 
or of Sijistan, 19 «1, 22 to 6. 

Daritae tJn-cfeuki : Tamur-chi, the 
Ohingix Khan’s paternal uncle, 
945 to. 

Darius, 887 to. 

Darkae, the Gurgan, one of the 
Bons-in-law of the Chinghs Khan, 
1217 to. 

Darwe^ Ahmad Afandi, 915 to, 
920 TO. 

Darweshes, the, 657 to. 

Darwezah, the Akhund. 1044 to. 

Dasarata, father of Rama, 648 to 2, 
685 to6. 

Dastan, a name of Zal-i-Zar, father 
of Rnstam, 422 « 7. 

Da’ud, the prophet j David of Scrip- 
ture, 1161. 
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Da-’ud Amir. See Amlr-i-Dad, 

Da-’M, claimant to the sovereignty 
of Gnrgistan, 1151 », 1152 

Da’ud-i-Ja^ar Beg, Saljukl, xlvii, 
89, 100, 103 and n 9, 104, 116 « 3, 
117».119»7, 120 » 3, 122 and% 
8,123 and n, 124 », 125, 126 and 
iMJ.2and 3, 127, 128 «, 129 and», 
130 and » 6, 132 audn»9 and 1, 
136«.. 

Ba-’dd b. ^abar Malik, ruler of 
darjistan, 988 «, 1161 », 1162 ». 

Da-’ud-i-Siyah, 10«.7. 

Da-’ud b. SulImand-Kil-timiBh. of 
tbe Eumi dynasty of the Sal- 
3 ^^, 159 n. 

Da-’ud Shah b. Bahrilm ghah b. 
Mas’ud-i-Karim GSiaznawi, 111 
and»7. 

Daulat ghah, author of a Tajlarat, 
609 »6. 

Daulat S^ah, Wall of Bal^, 147 
n8. 

Daulat g^lh b. Bahram ghah b. 
Mas’ud-i-Earim Ghaznawi. 110, 
111, 352, 363 and n 4. 

Daulat ghah-i-Balka. See IMhtiyar- 
ud-Din-i-Balka. 

Daulat ghah b. Sul^n Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 105. 

Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-i, llditiyar-nl- 
Mulk, the Malik-ul-Kuttab of 
Sultan Muhammad, haxwarazm 
Shah, 1003, 1062 and«6. 

Dayalimah, the. See under Dia- 
•lamah. 

Deoebalus, 887 n. 

Degun Daambu, a Tibbati title, 
1092». 

Dehrs, the, — app. xvii. 

De Plano Oai-pirii, 899 n. See also 
under Garpini. 


De Sacy, Silvestre, 87 

Des Quignes, 886 to, 938 n, 1264 n, 

D’Herbelot, 884 », 1268 to 9. 

Dialamah (Dayalimah), dynasty of 
the, 40 TO 2, 46,49 to7, 66, 67,60 
TO 8, 62, 68, 174 TO, 296 TO. 

“Diary of a march”..., Eaverty’s, 
95 to4. 

Dib-bad]^ue b. Alminjah, chieftain 
of the Turks, 878 TO. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities, the, 886 to. 

Dictionary of Greek and Eoman 
Biography, the, 886 TO. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Geography, the, 886 to. 

Dihgan, the; name of a people, 
1043 TO 1. 

Dilaman, the, 93. See also the 
Dialamah. 

Dilazak Af^ans, the, 362 to 3, 1043 
toI, 1096 to. 

Dinar, ’Imad-ud-Din, the Ghuzz 
Chief, 246 TO 8, 878 TO 8. 

Din-dar Muhammad, the Amir-i- 
Aj^ur of Lohor, 1186. 

Dinwaj Eae, ruler of SunSr-ganw, 
690 TO. 

Divinatiou by means of the shoulder- 
blades of sheep, 1078 and»8. 

Diwan-i-’ArIj-i-Mamalik [Muster- - 
Master Of the Kingdom], the, 
709. 

Diwa, the, 187. [889 to.3 

Dogl^lat! tribe of the MnghaiSj the, 

D’Ohsson, 635«,610», 884 to, 896 to, 
910 TO, 913 TO, 916«, 917to, 947to, 
1001»9, 1021 TO 8, 1086 TO, 1090 
TO, 1121 TO, 1188 TO 8, 1190 TO 1, 1226 
TO, 1256to6, 1267 to6. 

Doi-un-Byan, 892 to. See under 
Doyun BySn. 
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Dokqj 622 n. 

Dom’s ** Afghaas.” JSOn. [938 «.] 

Bo-§haMah, sigaiflcation of the term, 

Dostan b. Barsan, 9. 

Dow, xl, sii, xiii, 41«., 87«, 205», 
313 w 6, 82311, 40411 9, 431% 7, 
441 » 9, 442 It, 446ii6, 448 « 3, 
460 », 454 1*:, 459 » 7, 461 », 464 » 

7, 467 11,472 11, 475 w 2, 478 1» 6, 
479 n, 480 it, 484 n, 498 » 6, 600 it 
S, 504 It 2, 608 111, 509%, 610 It, 
611 It, 613 n 8, 515 It and It 7, 517 
It, 518 «, 519 It, 520 n, 621 it, 523 it, 
624 It, 637 It, 648 it 3, 691 it, 633 it 
8, 638 It 1, 640 It 3, 641 it 6, 642 it 3, 
645 It 9, 649 it 7, 665 « 9, 666 it, 667 
nS, 658 It 2, 664ii4,678itit7 and 

8, 680 It, 691 It, 706 It 7, 874%, 885 
It, 1130 It, 1132 m, 1202 It, 1203 it, 
1271 It, — app. xi, XX. 

Dow’s “ Hindostan,” 87 it. 

Dowson, xxxivit4, xlvi, xlix, li, lii, 
liii, Hv, 77it,78it, 90iil, 9litl, 
94 it 3, 96 It 2, 98 it 7, lOlnS, 102 
«9, 103ii8, 104ii3, 106 it4, 110 
?i4,459it7, 585ii6, 687 it3, 600 
it4, 807 it 8, 809itl, 819it8, 1076 
», 1098 It, 1153 It, 1201 It,— -app. 
iii, xix. 

Doyun. Byan, grandson of Yulduz 
Kban. sovereign of the Mughal 
Imal^, 892 it. 


Dnbay HTfiyan, 636it. 

Dnfflahs, the, 566 it 8. 

Dnklafa, the Ata-bak, 148. See also 
Tuklah b. Salghar. 

Dukuz, the Christian Khatun of 
Hnlakfi, daughter of Aighu, son of 
the Awang Khan. 119371, 1262 ». 

Dural-giaorDurla-gin, the : descen- 
dants of Naguz, 888 It, 891 it, 
892 It, 893 It, 895 it, 940 it, 951 it, 
1095 It. 

Dorbae, agent of the Chingiz Khan 
to the Yiddi-Kiit, 95271. 

Durban tribe, the, 1093 it. 

signification and descrip- 
tion of, 607 It 5. 

Durgawati, Ilani, 688 it, 

Dur-la-gin, the, 888 it, » Dural-gin, 
which see. 

Durmans, the ; a Mu^al tribe, 939 
It, 940 It, 944 It. 

Dnrr-i-Ghur. or Pearl of Ghur } de- 
signation of 2iya-nd-Din Muham- 
mad, also called ’Ala-nd-Din Mu- 
hammad, Malik-al-9aji, 346 and 
itl. 

Durranis, the j a tribe of Afgiians, 
352 It 3. 

Dzazm, the, an Afghan people, 


E. 


Earl of Crawford and Baloarres, 
ix. 

Earl of Leicester, Simon de Mont- 
forb,846it7. [itl.] 

Early Travels in Palestine,” 1173 
Bastwiok, 109 it 9. 


Elliott, Sir, H., xit2, xiii, 77 it, 84 
It 8, 87 It, 90 «1, 444 It, 477 it, 481 
Itl, 508 111. 

Elliott’s Biographical Index, 508 it 
1, 1271 It. 

Elliott’s India, xxxiv » 4, zlv, xlvi, 
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xlix, li, lii, liii, liv, 69 », 72 » 6, 
76n2, 77«, 78«, 8 «, 85«, 86», 
81 n, 90 »1, 94»3,96«2, 104«, 

2, 107%«,6 and 7, 110 « 4, 128 
«,291«, 292«, 318 » 9, 351 « 9, 
352 n 3, 855 n 4, 3G3 n 8, 446 n 5, 
451 456 Ml, 459 » 7, 469 « 9, 
471 » 5, 485 m3, 619m, 524m, 5156 
m, 630 m 7, 631m 8, 533 m, 584ml, 
636 m, 637 m, 539 « 2, 541 mm 7 and 
8, 542 m 9, 544 » 3, 550 m 5, 554 m 6, 
666 m 1 , 556 mm 9 and 1 , 560 m, 56S 
m 4, 666 m 8, 568 m, 570 m 9, SY2 m 7, 
673 m 2, 674 m 8, 575 » 1, 677 m 8, 
679 m 4, 580 nn 8 and 9, 681 n 2, 
£82 n 6, 583 mi 9 and 1, 586 7i 6, 
686m 8, 587 m 3, 688 m 5, 594m 9, 
698 n 8, 600m 4, 601m7, 603 m7, 
604 « 3, 606 mm 2 and 3, 607 m 5, 
608 m 8, 609m 5, 611 mm 9 and 3, 
613 m2, 615m, 616 m 3, 620 mm 1 
and 3, 621 m 5, 623 mm 8 and 9, 
682 mm 8 and B, 634 m 3, 636 m 9, 
687 tin 7 and 9, 638 tin 2 and 3, 
639 « 6, 640 mm 1 and 2, 641 n 6, 
647 m 8, 650 m 1, 661 m 6, 654 m and 
mS, 655 m 9, 656 m 8, 658 mm 9 and 
1, 662 mm 4 and 5, 664 mm 2 and 3, 
666 m, 667 mm 2 and 4, 670 m 3, 675 
mm 5 and 7, 676 m 2, 677 m 6, 678 
m 7, 679 mm 3 and 6, 683 m» 6 and 
7, 684 mn 8 and 9, 685 mm 1 and 4, 
686 m 7, 687 ml, 688 «m 2 and 8, 
689 m and m 7, 691 m, 692 mm 2 and 

3, 693 mm 8 and 9, 694 »» 2, 698 mm 
7 and 8, 699 n 5, 700 m 6, 701 m 9, 
702 m 4, 705 7i 7, 706 n 1, 70S mm 9 
and 2, 709 « and m 4, 711m 4, 714 


mS, 715m2, 753ml, 789m5, 800 
m5, 801m 9, 806 m 7, 807 mm 8 and 
9, 809 mm 5 and 1, 810 m, 811 m7, 
812 m and m 3, 813 m and m 4, 814, 

ml, 815m8, 816m5, 817m 8, 819 
mS, 821m 7, 824 ml, 825 m3, 826 

mm. 9 and 1, 827 m 7, 828 mm 2 and 
5, 829 mm 7 and 2, 830 «m 6 and 7, 
83‘2m3, 834 mm 5 and 6, 836 m 5, 
837 mm 3 and 5, 839 m 8, 84 1 mm 4 
and 7, 843 ml, 844 mm 4 and 1, 
845 m 3, 846 m6, 849m7, 850Hm4 
and 6, 851 mm 7 and 2, 852 m 4, 853 
m 9, 854 11 4, 856 mm 6, 7 and 9, 859 
m 6, 864 m 4, 869 ml, 1010 m., 1022 
«, 1023 m, 1093 m, 1163 m, 1203 m, 
1217 m, — app. v, xvii, xviii, six, 
xsiii, xxvi. 

Elliofet’s Eacee of the Nortli-West 
Provinces, 1131m. 

Elphinstone, 380 m 9, 442 m, 445 
464 m, 456 m 2, 459 7i 7, 462 7i , 465 
m, 467 m, 479 m, 511 m, 513 m 8, 515 
m and 5, 516 m 2, 619 m, 521 m, 
622m, 6.46m 7, 589m, 695 m2, 610 
ji7, 623m 9, 642 m 3, 647 m9, 606 
7t,669m8, 690m 8, 874m, 101071, 
1043 ml, 1058 m 6, 1076 ti.,— app. 
xvii. 

Erdmann, 897 m, 939 m, 977 m, 983 m, 
985 m, 996 n, 1021 n 8, 1083 m, 1084 
m, 109071, 1095 m.. 

Essay on the Geography of the 
Oxns, Col. Yule’s, 1010 m. 

Ethnology of Bengal, Dalton’s, 560 
7 i 8, 705m7. 

Euclid, 1256 m 6. 

Eve, 596ml. 


Fadlallah, 1000 1010 », 1018 «, 
1019 n, = RasJiid-ud-Din, Fa?l-ul- 
lali, whiich see. 

Fagham. the OhagTianian. ruler of 
'i’ukharistan, 423 n 8. 

Faghfur, the title of the rulers of 
Ctin, 1218 m. 

Failakus, (Philip of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great), 
King of Yunan, 4. 

Faizi, the Sarhindi, author of the 
Akbar Namah, xvi, 587 « 4. 

Fakhr-ud- Daulah Abu’l IJasan-i- 
Buwiah, 48 n 4, 57, 68. 

Fakhr-ud- Daulah ’Ali b. ul-IJasan 
b. Eukn-ud-Daulah Buwlah, 57, 
59, 61 m 4, 232 m. 

Fakhr-ud-Din ’Abd-ul ’Aziz-i-Kufx, 
¥:a?i, 513. 

Fakhr-ud- Din ’Abd-ur-Raliman, 
Khwajah, the ’Ibrani Banker, 
1048 andw 1, 1049 m2. 

Fakhr-nd-DIn. Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud 
al-Fanakatl. See under al-Fana- 
katl. 

FaWtr-ud-Din Akhlatl. astronomer 
and mathematician, 1257 m. 

FalAr-ud-Din, the Dabir, Amir, 636. 

Fakhr.nd-Dm. the Damghani, 1246 
m5, 1255 m. 

Fa^r-nd-Din, the Ka?H-]^uz5t of 
the Dar-ul-Khilaf at. 1161 m. 

Fakhr-ud-DIn Khalid Fushanji, 
439 m 4. 

Fakhr-nd-DIn Kujl, 640. 

Fakhr-ud-DIu. of the Kurat dynas- 
ty, 1203 m. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Maraghi, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1257 n- 

FaHir-ud-DIn Mas’ud b, ’Ala-ud- 
Din Utsuz, Malik, 416. 


Fa^r-nd-DIn Mas’ud b. ’Izz-ud* 
Din al-Hnsain, Shansabi, Malik 
ofBamifm, 337, 338, 340, 358 m 
3, 369, 370, 371, 372, 373 anduS, 
374, 375 m, 379, 421, 422, 423 and 
M 8, 424 and n 6, 425 and m 3, 426 
% 6, 427, 431 M 7, 447 and m 7. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah Far- 
rnkhi, the Farrasb, 659 and M 4, 
660, 747, 761. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah of 
Marw-ar-Eud, Maulana, author of 
a history of the ^urls in verse, 
300, 301 and m2, 802, 317 3, 386 
and M 4, 397 m 2, 509 n. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mal.iammad-i-Arziz- 
gar, 1067. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Muljammad h. ’Umr 
Eazi, Imam xlix, 385 m 9, 429 and 
M 4, 485 M 3. [dealer, 744.] 

Fal^r-nd-Din the Safahani, a slave 

Fakhr-nd-Din Sak;!, governor of 
IJalab, 1264 m. 

Faltor-ud-Din Salari, governor of 
Sindustan, 294 m, 

Fakhr-nl-Mulk ‘I§ami, Wazir of 
Baghdad, 617 m. 

Fakhr-nl-Mulk Karim-nd-DlnDagb- 
ri, feudatory of Lakhan-or, 739 
and M 7. 

Fakhr-ul-KuIk Kizam-ud-Din Abu’l 
Ma’ali, the Katib, Wazir of Sultan 
Muhammad, Ehwarazm §hah, 990 
M, 1035 m. 

Fa^r-ul-Mulk §haraf-ad-Din Wa- 
dari, Wazir of Ghiyas-ud'DinMu- 
hammad-i-Sam, 389. 

Fah^ir Muljammad, author of the 
J ami*-nt-Taw5rikh. xvi, 592 m. 

Fanakati, al, 19 m 2, 31 m 3, 41 n 5, 
63n,6lM3, 66 m7, 75m6, 77»,79 



97114, 98 » 5,99 », 107 108 | 

» 5, 118 ft, 117 ft, 125 nn 8 and 1, 

126 ft 2, 146 ft 5, 185 ft 6, 848 ft, 
858 lift 2 and 3, 439ft4, 446it, 
614 ft, 622 ft 5, 869 ft 2, 870 ft, 873 
876 ft, 880 ft, 882 ft, 888 ft, 894 
«,896fi, 912 ft, 934ft, 988ft, 948 
976 ft, 1008 ft 5, 1019 ft, 1120 ft 
2, 1121ft, 1122 ft, 1186 ft 9, 1138 ft 

1144tt5,1160fi8, ll64fi, 1166 ft, 

1179 ft, 1183 ft, 1206 ft 3, 1211 ft, ' 
1216 ft, 1219 ft, 1220 ft, 1221 n, 
1224ft, 1240 ft, 1241 ff, 1242 ft 2, 
124471, 1253 ft 4, 8263 ft, 1277 ft, 
1286 ft,— app. X. 

S'anna Kknsran, 48, 61 andnS, 62, 
63, 64. See also ’U?d-tid Daulah. 

or Afranj, le., Franks, 
the, 139 ft, 144 ft and ft 3, 157, 158 
41, 169, 160, 161 and ft, 162 and ft 
8,163, 171, 204 ft, 209 and«6, 

210 and ft^ 211 and ft 8, 212 ft 1, 

214, 217 ft, 218,219 and ft 9, 220 
ft 4, 221, 224,226, 1151ft, 1166 
ft, 1167 ft, 1275. 

Fariiwwal b. Siamak, 804. fapp. xxi.J 
Farhang-i-Jahai^iri, the, 64 ft 1,— 
Farhang-i-Ea^idi, the,— app. xii. 
Faridd-Bu^ari, ghaiHi,— app. xxi- 
Farid,— iher Sfeah, the Afglian or 
Fa^an sovereign of Dihli, 611 ft. 
Faridun. See Afridun. 

Faridun, the S&uri, an officer of 
Snl|;an Muljammad, ^hwSxaam 
ghah, 1098 ft. 

Farighuni family, the;, rulers of 
TThwarazm. under the Samani 
sovereigns, 232 ft, 238 ft 7. 

Fanna or Farmae Ap', husband of 
the third Gur Khan, 927 ft, 928 ft. 
Farrashis. the ; a class of servants, 

659 ft 5. 


TTttw mkh b. Badan b. Mae Khttgwg; 

11 . 

Farru;^ Sliah, one of the principal 
Mn'izziah Amirs in Hind, 607 ft. 
Farrn^ gljah b. Bahram ghah 
Gh aznawi) 111. 

Farrulfe Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

FarmlS ghah b. Sultan Mafemud 
b. Mubammad-i-Malik-ghah Sal« 

Jup, 204 ft. 

Farra^-Zad b. Khnsran Parwiz, 
of the Akasirah, 6. 

Farru^-Zad b. Mas’ud-i-Karim, 
Ghaznawi, 107. 

FarrnWi-Zad b. Snltan Mas'ud 
Ghaznawi, 95, 99 ft, 100 and ft 6, 
loi and fift 6 and 8, 102 fwt 1, 2 
and 4, 103, 901 ft. 
de Faryia y Souza, 682 ft 6. 

Farzand £^an Salghur b. Ata*bak 
Sa’d,296«. 

Fafi^i. See under the 5Iujmal-i- 

Fa§ibi. 

Fatlji'i.Karmate, Mnayyid-nd-Din 
the Sh i^ani } Champion of the 
Ghuri forces, 816 and ft 1. 
Fatiji-ud-Din b. Alanku, a leader of 
the Ehalifah’s troops, 1240 ft and 
ft 9, 3261 ft 9. 

Fa^imah, danghter of MTS^ammad, 
104 ft 3, 265 ft 4. 

Fa^iraah K^atun, the Tajsifc hand- 
maid of Tura-kinah Khatun, 1149 
ft 7, 1152 ft. 

Fatimites or lamailians of Egypt, 
the, 209 ft 5. [next.] 

Fayi^-i-Hak-Tuzun, 44ftl. Seethe 
Fayi^-i-®ia?ah, an officer of the 
Samani dynasty, . 44 and ft 1, 46, 
48 andftft 2, 4 and 6, 49, 60 audit 
4, 61, 74 ft, 76 ft, 902 ft, 903 ft. 
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Ri?l b. ^Jasan, governor of Fare on 
tlie parti of tbe Salju^ sovereigns, 
174n. 

Fa?l b. Sahl, Wazir of al- Ma'mun, 
10, 12% 6. 

Fa 5 l-i-§aiib, Sijizi, officer of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 16. 

Fazlawiahs, the : a people of Fars, 
176»7. 

Fa:$i-allah, 685 n. See also under 
Fadlallah and EashH-ud-Din. 

Ferrier, General, 3 067% 4. 

Fida’i, application of the term, 486 
%3. 

Fida’i, meaning of, 1147 %2, 1148 
%4. 

Fida’is, the, 266% 4, 661 andn7, 
1190%!, 1192 «, 1211%. 

Fil^ii Nuyan, son-in-law of the gfein- 
>^z 287 and%2, 289%, 

1006 aad%6, 1007 %3, 1019%, 
1020 and %, 1022, 1034 n, 1059 and 
% 1, 1060. 

Fir’ awns of Mi?r, the, 803% 7. 

Firdaus, the slave, 10 » 8. 

Firdaus [Philaretns], Rumi, gover- 
•nor of Anl;akiah, 158 ». 

Firdausi, author of the §hah-Namah, 
1, 808% 2. 

Firishtah, xi, xii, xiii, 78%, 81 %, 94 
%3, 96%2, 113%, 118%6, 312%6, 
380%9, 404%9, 431% 7, 441%9, 
442%, 443%, 444%, 446%, 448%6, 
448% 3, 449 «% 8, 1 and 2, 450%, 
462 % 9, 453%% 3 and 4,464%, 456 
% 1, 459 %% 7 and 9, 460 % 8, 461 %, 
462%, 463%, 464 % 7, 466 % 9, 467 
%, 469 % 9, 470 % 2, 476 % 2, 476 %, 
477%, 479%, 480%, 484%, 486%, 
487 %, 493 %, 498 % 6, 600 %% 2 and 
8,601%, 604% 2, 608% 1. 609%, 
610%, 611%, 613% 8, 616%, 616% 


2, 617%, 618%, 619%, 620%, 621 
%, 522%, 623%, 624%, 633%, 635 
%, 537%, 641%, 642% 9, 644 %1, 
645 % 6, 646 % 7, 547 %, 648 % 3, 684 
% 2, 691 %, 692 %, 603 %% 6 and 7, 
604 « 8, 606 % and % 1, 606 % 4, 607 
%6, 611%3, 616%3, 619%7, 623 
%%8 and 1, 630%1, 631%% 6 and 

8, 632 »1, 633% 8, 684% 2, 635% 

9, 638 % 1, 640 n% 2 and 3, 641%% 
6 and 8, 642%% 2 and 3,643%, 
645%% 2 and 4, 646 % 6, 647 % 9, 
648 % 2, 649 % 7, 660 %S, 651% 7, 
663 % 6, 654 %, 666 %, 667 %% 4 and 
6, 658 %% 8, 1 and 2, 669 % 6, 661 % 
and%2, 664%% 4 and 6, 666 % 8, 
666% and%9, 668 % 6, 670% 1 , 678 
%and%%7 and 8, 679 % 2, 680%, 
683%, 688%, 689%, 690 % 8, 691%, 
692 % 4, 693 % 2, 695% 9, 697%, 
698 %, 699 %% 2 and 6, 703 % 7, 705 
%7, 707 %8, 7J1 %4, 713 n%2 and 
4, 716% 5, >22% 8, 773%, 776%, 
777%, 778%, 796%, 801%, 802%, 
1130%, 1131%, 1184%, 1202%, 
1271 %, — app. vi, vfi, (riii, ad, ativ, 
xix, xxvi, 

FIruz Sultan, of the Bahmani dy* 
-nasty in the Dal^n, 692 %, 

Firuz-i-Bam-sinjan or JKlara Firuz, 70 
and%8. 

Firuz,-— BandJ^dar, Sult^ of Mijr, 
1278%. 

Firuz, lyal-timigfe, fhe S|ilar, Malik- 
zadah of Khwarazm, one of the 
Maliks of Shams-ud-Din lyal- 
timish, 199, 626 and%8, 742 and 
%7. 

Firfiz-i-Iyal-Timigh 5. Salar, Malik, 
286, See the above, 

Firuz b- Yazdajird, b, Bahxam-i- 
Giir, 6, 421, 428 % 8'. 



Fmm College, of tJchchah, 541 and 
118. 

Eiruz Sliali-i Abn’l Mumffar, ghah- 
i-Jahan, tlie Habashi, Saltan, 582 
n 6, 588 n, 590 n, 59 1 «, 592 n, 621 

FTruz Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Gliaznawi) 106. 

Firuz Tu^lalc, Sultan, of the Tn^- 
-lak dynasty in Hind, 93 » 9. 

Fonetic Nuz, the, 874 ». 

Forbes, 1090 m-, 


Forsyth, Sir T. D., 933 «. 

Franklin, Ma jor William, 558 « 7. 
Franks. See Farangs. 

Frazer, 394 n 2. 

Froissart, 1134 m.. 

Fuliid Alca, grandson of the Bawur- 
-chi Burki, of the Durban tribe, 
1093 «. 

Fur, =Poru3, which see. 

Fuzabah, Ata-bak, governor of 
Fars, 174 m.. 


Gabari Afghans, a sept of the ghal- j 
Hianis, the, 1044 m.. | 

Gabr, application of the term, 620 
n2, 1112 m 9. 

Gahrs, the, 620 andM. 2, 1044 », 1112 
m9, 1136. 

Gaheps, the, 1132 m.. 

Gahrals, the, 1132 m.. 

Gahli, or Gati, the tJra-ut, the Nu- 
yin, 1092 m.. 

Gain-mart, or Gil- Shah, snrnamed 
Pesh-Dsia or Iran Ghah, first king 
of ’Ajam, 1, 2, 872 m, 879 m. 

Gajz-lak, etymology of the name, 
865 M/. 

Gakars, the, 1043 « 1, 1130 m. 

Gakhars, the, 465 m, 477 n, 637 m, 
647 m. 9, 1132 m, 1136 m 7. 

Gw-iSh‘^ta% the, 69 m. 

Gardezijthe. See AhuSa’id-i-Abd- 
nl-Iplaiy. 

Garshasib b. Zau, 561 « 9. 

Gaubil, Father, 958 », 1086 m 8, 1088 
M., 1090m. 

Gau^hiyas, the, or 

Gauriyas, the, 659 -m2. 


Gazetteer of Central Asia, Mac 
Gregor’s, 1115 m 5. 

Gazlak ^an, an ofiScer of the 
Khwarazmi dynasty, 381. 

Geographical Magazine, the, 878 m, 
891m, 915m, 916m, 917m, 918m, 
919 M, 966 Ml, 981m, 1031m. 

“ Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire,” MacD. Kin- 
neir’s, 64m.1. 

Gooi'ge Sevodolitz, grand Duke of 
Rnasia, 1171 m. 

Georgians, the. See under the 
Gurjis. 

Gerbillon, 981 m., 1167 «. 

Germans, the, 1168 m. 

Gha-’ir Bog, the Karlugh, an officer 
of Sultan lyal-Arsalan, Khwar» 
-azm ghah, 927 n. 

^a-’ir Bu^a ]^an, the 1-gMr ruler. 
242 M 6, 260 « 4. 

Gha-’ir Khan AniM-Juk, the !IK!an- 
-l^uli, governor of Utrar on the 
part of Sultan Muhammad Khwa- 
razm ghah, 271 m, 272 m 2, 273m 
6, 966 Ml, 971 m, 986m. 
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Ghaiz-Gliao. [fclie Bos Grunniena], 
or Wild Yak, xlv, 68 and n 4, 69 
TO, 922»z., 948w. 

Gliakhars, the, 294 to. — also written 
Gakhars, which see. 

GhalzTa, the, — a tribe of Afghans, 
337 n 6, 610 TO, 648 to 3, 656 to7, 
1016 TO 3, 1022 TO, 1058 TO 6. 

j^alzi b. Shah jj^usain, son of the 
^uri ciiief who settled among 
the Afghans, 510 to. 

Gliar-ghaii, 68 to 4, 69 to. See the 
Ghaiz-Ghrio. 

Gharib-nl-Hadis, the, 14. 

^assan b. ’Ubbad, governor of 
Khnrasan on the part of al-Ma’- 
-mun, 11, 27 and TO 6, 28. 

Ghat! or MIrgbati, the tFra-ut, — 
the Nfiyin to whom the Ohingiz 
Khan gave in marriage his Kha- 
tun An%ah Bigi, 1092 to, 1143 to. 
The name is also written Gahti 
or Gati. 

Ghiizi, signification of, 70 to 2. 

Ghnznawi dynasty, the, v, xiv, 26 
TO 1, 99 TO, 186 TO-, 231, 323 to, 332 to 
4, 334 TO 8, 338 TO 2, 857 to 1, 467 to, 
614 to 8, 631 TO 7. Also called the 
Yaminlah dynasty. 

Ghazzali, Imam, Ahmad, — the Sul- 
tan of Masha’ilh, 142, 149 to 2, 
336 TO 4, 859 TO. 

GJiirarah, meaning of, 1027 to 8. 

^iyas-nd-Din Aik Sultan b. Muhani- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarnzm Shah. 
934 to, 1118719. Thisnameseems 
to be an error for Ghiyas-nd-Din 
PTr §hnh; See under Ak Sultan. 

Ghiyas-ud-Diu Balban, xii, xxvii, 
xxix, XXX, xxxiv7i4, Ir, 689 to, 
601 « 6, 620 » 4, 662 71 8 , 661 ■», 
667 to 1 668 TO, 674, 685 » 4, 695 to 
5 


2, 696 TO, 699 to 1 , 716 n 5, 71 7 to, 
7767!, 778 TO, 79471 1, 800 to-, 801 m, 
806 TO, 807 7! 8, 810 to 4, 820 to 3, 865 
TO, 1181 71 2, 1184)1. See slso 
Ulngh Khan-i-B.ilban. 

Ghiyils-nd-Bin ’Ivvaz, the Khalj. 
fourth Kh ali ruler of Lakhana- 
wati, Ixii, 489 and to 7, 563 See 
also under ’Ivvaz. 

Ghi y as-ud- Din Muhammad- i- Sam , 
Ghuri, xxii, xxiii and 7 ) 2, 1, li, 
112 and 71 5, 113 «, 114 », 115, 
182, 189 Til, 193 and TO 6, 240 to, 
243, 24471, 245, 246 to and to 8, 
248, 249, 252 andTO6, 253, 255 to 
7, 256, 257 TO 2, 258 to, 265 to 4, 267, 
301, 302, 342, 8^46 tiI, 349 to, 357, 
366, 368 and 71, 369, 370, 871 and 
71 4, 372, 873 and to 8, 374 and ?! 8, 
875 TO, 376 TO and to 3, 377 and n 4, 
378 and TO 8, 379, 380 and to 9, 381 
andn5, 382, 883, 384 and to 5, 
385 and TO 9, 387, 388, 889,391 
and 71 9, 392, 393 and?i7i7 and 8, 
396, 397, 404, 405, 408, 411, 412, 
413, 414 and to 9, 417, 419, 424 and 
tm 6 and 7, 425 n 3, 426, 427, 428 
and TO 1, 42971, 430, 431, 438 n 2, 
440, 446 and n 5, 447 and nn 6 
and 1, 448 and to 3, 449 and n 8, 
456 and TO 2, 457 ti, 47l , 472 and 
71 , 478 TO 6, 47971, 480 to., 482 7i, 
487, 488 Til, 499 TO, 501, 51071, 
619 TO, 52271-5 and n, 523 to, 603 7i 
7, 614 TO 8, 623 TO, 1063, 112771, 
1198 TO 8, 119971, — app. ii, iv, v, 
xvi, xxiii. Before his accession 
to the throne his title was Shams- 
ud-Din. 

Gliiyas-ud-DTn Mnljammad §hah b, 
Sultan Shams-ud-DIn lyal- 
Timish, 625, 633, 639 to 7, 735. 
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ghiyas-nd-DIa PIr Shah b, Maham- 
mad-i-Takigh, Khwtu’azm Shah 
254, n 3, 217 n 5, 281 5, 283 n 9, 
284 and 285 « 2, 295 w, 296 n, 
297 « 9, 97672, 99077, 111 871 9. 
See also GMyils-ad- Din Ak Sul- 
tan. 

Qhuldm, in what sense understood, 
168712 . 

GhSri i^alniafci, Amir, an officer of 
the l^uri dynasty, 410, 

Ghiiri Shiinasfci b. Muhammad-i- 
Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 254 and 
7t7!.2and3, 281, 480n. See also 
tinder Iluku-ud-Din Ghuri Sha,- 
nasti. 

^uri Taziks, the, 511 72 . 

Ghurian Sultans, the, — See under 
the Ghuris. 

Ghiiris, the, xiii, xir, xxi, xxiv, 106 
773, 110, 111, 11372, 149 712, 150, 
192, 199, 24777, 251 Til, 252 Tin 4 
and 7, 253 and n 9, 255 n and 71 7, 
26677, 25771, 258 71, 262 77 and 77 9, 
26477, 30777, 312, 313774, 318 and 
77 6, • 820 77 4 321 71 7, 322 n, 323 71 , 
825 77 , 326 77 , 327 77 , 328 77 , 332 77 4, 
333, 334 , 335, 338 77 2, 341 n 7, 348 
77 , 35277 3, 357777,358,360,364, 
869, 372,37477 5,376, 377 and n 
4, 37977 5, 3817777 2 and 5, 38277 
and 77 9, 38377 2, 893 77 8, 397 ti 2, 
400 n 3, 40177, 40377, 41177, 414 
p9, 41977,6, 420, 421, 425,427, 
439 77 4, 449 77 9, 473 77'2, 474 and 
n, 480 n, 481 77 , 492 n1 , 493 77 , 495, 
60577, 509 77 , 61077, 61177, 637 77 , 
638 77,639, 54077, 548777il and 3, 
60677 3, 62677, 750777, 92877, 929 
77,930779, 980, 100277 7, 101477 
2, 1015 «, 1016, 1022 77, 1023 77, 
105377 7, 1066, 1081777, 109977, 


1 133, 1198 77 8, 1202 app. i, 

XX, 

Ghnzz. the tribe of, — descendants 
of i^uzz b. Mang or Maiisag b. 
Yafis, 28 77 8, 81 77, 111 and 77 1, 
112 and 77 3, 113 n, 11477, 144 
77, 149 and n 2, 150, 155 and n 6, 
156 and ?7 8, 180 77 7, 189, 237 n, 
245, 246 77 and 77 8, 348 n, 349 77, 
350 77, 357 n 7, 359 77, 361, 363 77 
8, 367 and 77 9, 368 77, 369, 374 nn 
2, 3 and 6, 376 n, 376, 877 and n 
n 4 and 6, 378 and 77 8, 433 n 6, 
447 77 8, 44S, 449 and n 8, 450 n 3, 
495 77, 499 77, 870 77, 871 77, 879 77, 
891 7i, 897 77, 903 77, 907 77, 908 n, 
909 77, 910 77, 911 and n 7, 916 n, 
923 77, 961 77, 962, 1016, 1022 n, 
1285 77. 

Ghuzz b. Mang or Mansag b. Yafis, 
870 77 , 871 77 . 

Ghuzzan, the, 961 n. See the Ghuzz 
tribe. 

Gibaris, or Gabaris, the, — one of the 
three divisions of the Shalmanis, 
1044 77 . 

Gibbon, 11777, 133 77 4, 14477, 162 71 
8, 173 77 4, 508 77 1 , 886 77 , 1268 77 9. 

Gil race, the, 993 n. 

Gil ghah, or Gaiu-marfc, Bnmamed 
Pesh-Dad or Iran Shah, 1st of the 
Bastiuuah dynasty of ‘Ajam, 2. 

Gil-wanian dynasty, also named the 
Pegh-Dadian and Bastanian 
dynasty, the, 2. 

Gimal or Gimial (Gumari) b, Yafig, 
87077. 

Girae Malik b. Arghtm A]f;a, ad- 
ministrator of Iraa-Zamin, 
1195 77. 

Giw, — one of the ancient heroes of 
Iran, 561 77 9. 
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Gobuicl or Gobiudab Eae, Rajali of 
Dibli, — brother of Pithorii Rae of 
Ajmir, 459 and n 9, 460 and a, 461 
466 w 1 , 463, 469 >i 9, 516 n 2,. 
1271 M. 

Godfrey, King of Jerusalem, — ^who 
commanded the first Crusade, 
101 w 8. 

Goez 421 n 2, 969 7i 1, 

Gog and Llagog, See under Tiijuj 
and Mfijuj. 

Gohar Malikah, Taj-ud-Dunyfi wa’d 
Din, daughter of ‘ Alu-ud-Din al- 
I^usain Jahau-soz, thei^url, 376. 

Qolah, signification of, 468 6, 517 
n, 524,11. 

Golah Pithora, Rae, See under 
Kolah Pithora Rae. 

Golden Record, the, — the Alban 
Daftar, 891 [1119;t] 

Goldsmid, Major-General, Sir P. J., 

Gomanik Khatun. See under Konik 
or Konayik Khatun. 

Corner (Guinari) b. Yafis, 870 u. 

Gon-chor, chief of the Yong-ku 
tribe, 985%. 

Gonds, the, 587 » 4. 

Gonfalonier, tho, 1227 » 3. 

Goths, the, 887 n. 

Gi'adus ad Aornon, Abbott’s 78 «. 

Grant Duff, Mr., 620 n. 

Greeks, the, 3, 69 », 21 In 7, 309 », 
314 n6, 886 ?i. 

Grigoreif, Professor V., 915 », 920 n. 

Gvihastha iisram, 691 n. 

Grose, 1134 n. 

Grote, Arthur, vi, 865 n. 

Growse, F. L., Mr., 697 n 6. 

Gfidarz, — one of the ancient heroes 
of Iran, 561 n 9. 

Gudarz-i-Akbar b, Shapur, of the 
Aslikumau dynasty of ’A jam, 4. 


Gudarz-i-Asghar b. Gfularz-i-Akbar 
of the Ashkanian dynasty of 
’Ajara, 4, 

Gujars, the, — name of a people in 
Koh-i-Jild, 113 In. 

Gnkars, the, 1076 n. See the 
Gakhars. 

Gulistan, the, 179 «. 1, 

Gumari b. Yafis, — Gomer of Scrip- 
ture, 870 «, 871 71,872 n. 

Gur or Kiir (Kiwakjb, Alminjah, 
chieftain of the Turks, 873 n. 

Gur, Guz or Gawuz Khan h. Mn^al 
JOjan, the first ruler of tho 
Mughal IniaV, 87572., 

Gur Khan, the, sovereign of the 
Kura-Khitais. xlvii, xlviii, 13472 8, 
155 n, 181 72 9, 200 72 7, 237 n 2, 214 
n 3, 260 n 7. 261 72, 2G2 72 1 , 263 and 
72, 264 and n, 402 72 , 473 n 2, 474 
72, 479 72, 480 n, 907 n, 008 22 , 909 72 , 
901 72, 91 1 andn 8, 912 and 72 , 913 
12,91472, 915 12 , 917 72, 918 72, 923 
72, 925 71, 926 72, 927 72 , 928 u, 929 72 , 
93072, 93172, 93272, 933 «, 934 72, 
935, 94077., 951 «, 952 72 , 955 77 , 959 
72, 961 72 2, 980 and 72 1, 981 72 , 982 
72, 983 72, 984 72, 985 72 , 1001 n, 1116 
72, II 18 72 9, 1141 12 . 

Gur Khiins of Karil-Khitae, dynasty 
of the, 901 72, 907 72 , 908 77 , 909 72 , 
912 72, 922 72, 930 72, 931 72, 984 71. 

GurJTs, the, 170 ?2 8, 296 and n 7, 297 
72, 996 72, 998 72 : same as the Geor- 
gians. 

Gushtiisib b. Lnhrasib,of the Kai- 
aniah dynasty of 'A jam, 3, 7, 561 
and 72 9, 566 n 9, 764 and n 7. 

Gusht-iisp b Aghrat, 9, 

Ouzgtt, a mirror, — how tlie word 
came into use, 1176 72 9, 1177 h. 


f^abashali dynasty, the, — in al-Ya- 
-man, 8. 

^jEabashi-i-Nezah-war, Amir, — gov- 
ernor of the fortress of Tulak on 
the part of Snltan Muhammad 
ELhwarazm Shah. 1004 andwO, 
1057, 1058, 1059 and m2, 1060, 
1061, 1067. 

l^abib-us-Siyar, the, 14 « 1, 113 », 
287 M 9, 322 M, 333 m 6, 363 n 8, 
403 M, 407 M » 5 and 7, 411 m, 413 
M 1, 439 M 4, 540 71., 869 n 2, 870 77, 
872 M, 913 M, 941 7i, 946 «, 949 n , 
957 M, 958 «, 959 m, 960 n , 975 m 
6 987 n 3, 989 «, 1008 n 6 , 1012 
« 9, 1019 M, 1032 77, 1048 77 1, 
1090 77, 1190 77 1, 1221 77, 126477. 
— app. XX. 

Habil (Abel) b. Adam, 1 . 

u’s Sibr fi Dal^a’i^ i’gh 
§hi’r, the, 238. 

73afi? Abru, 79 77, 940 m, 941 n, 955 
M, 96777 , 968 m, 960 m, 1036 m 1, 
1087 77, 1103 77, 1190 M 1, 1209 m, 
1211 77, 1256 77 6. 

Haft Ipm, the, 363 m 8, 449 m 8, 
469 n 9, 645 77 5, 682 77 6, 684 n 2, 
693 M, 603 M 6, 623 n 1. — app. vi, 
viii. 

Hahir Diw, 691 77,-— See Eae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Haihat, Malik, — chief of the tribes 
of Jud, round about the river 
Suhan, 1131 n. 

j^aidiir, another name of ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib,460. 

Hailadb. Saraklul, of the Tabahi’ah, 
6, 7. 

Hain [Hin or Hunain] b. Bahram, 
—■ancestor of Amir Banji, 312. 


^ajar-ul-Matar, — the rain-produc- 
ing stone, 870 n. 

■ Hajash or Khajaeh b. Ibi’Shim, an- 
cestor of Amir Banji, 312. 

Haji Hasan Saljna^i, 971 n. 

Haji, the Tarkhan. — founder of 
Astrakhan, 943 n. 

Hakam b. ’TJmr, — one of the 
generals of Mn’awiyah,901 n. 

Hfikim, al-, — Abu’l ’Abbas-i- Ahmad, 
2nd of the ’Abhasi Ehalifahs in 
Egypt, 1260 77. 

Hakim, Abu’l Fazl Alimad b. Mu- 
hammad, — Wazir of Amir Null b. 
Na?r, Samani, 28 no, 3977.1. 

IJakim-i-Sana’i, the 133. 

Hala Khan. See the next. 

Halahan, or Hala Khan, chief of 
the Urus (Russians), 1171 n. 

Halnps, the, — name of a people, 
1132 m. 

Ham b. Nuh, 8, 304771. Ham of 
Scripture. 

Hamadis, the,— the Ghurians became 
BO styled after they had embrac- 
ed Islam, 313 BndM4. 

Hamanka or Hamangha b. Jirkah- 
Langum b. Kaidu Khan. 89577, 
897 m, 938 77, 955 77. 

Hamawiyah — the Sipah-Salar of 
Amir Na?r b. Alimad the Samani’s 
forces, 36. 

Hamdu’llah, the Mustaufi, ISjiI, 
96477 2. 

Hamid b. Amir Alimad b. Asad 
Samani, 29. [713,] 

Hamid-ud-Din of Marigalah, Imam, 

Hamilton, Ool. J. W,, ix, x and m2, 
660 m 4, 66877, 585 M 6, 58677 0, 
689 M, 854 m2. 




Hamir, 517 n. See under Bhiraj. 

Hamlet, 138 » 8, 722 % 6. 

Ijiamzali b. ’All,— one of tbe chiefs 
of Amir Na?r b. Al,miad the 
Samani’s forces, 36. 

^^amzah, the Zhariji, — the rebel of 
Sijistan, 12. 

il^anafis, the, — followers of the 
Imam Abu. I;Ianifah, 994%. 

Hannay, 563 n. 

Hannibal, 880 n. 

Hans, the, — a tiabe, 826 n 3. 

^i^arab, — some peraons are so de- 
signated, lOl^e. 

Hardab, the Hindu Eajah of 
Mathura, 85 «. 

l^ai'ig-m'-Ea-ish, 1st of the Taba- 
bi’ah, 6, 7. 

Hariz the ’Ajami, of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman, 8. 

Harja DIw, 691 n. See Eae Ghahar, 
the Ajar. 

Harkashiin or Harl^asun, the Mughal 
Amir, 1180 ■». 

Haroz Shah b. Mul?ammad-i-Takish, 
2o4 and n 3. 

Hargamah b. A’jTin, — general of al- 
Ma’mun, Ivii, 10 and % 3. 

Hart, Captain, 1012 « 4. 

Hart’s “ Character and Costume of 
Afghanistan,” 331 7i 1. 

fiarun b. Altan-Tash the H^jib, 
governor of Khurasan under the 
Ghaznawiah. 121, 123%, 232%. 

Hariin-ar-Rasbid, 312 and n 1, 313, 
315, 316% and % 9. 

Hasan-i-’Ahd-ul-Malik, Sipah-Salar 
— of tbo ^uri forces, 394, 

Hasan b, ’Ali h. Abl Talib, Imiim, 
1282. 

Ilasau h. Buwlah, 43, 45, His 
correct name is Abu’l Hasain-i- 
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Al^mad, MaMzz-ud-Daulah,— 
which see. 

Hasan b. nl-Husain, — brother of 
Tahir ibn n’l HnsaiX 15 % 6. 
Hasan, the Karlugli. See under his 
title of Saif-ud-Din. 

Hasan, the Msizaudaruni, — the slave 
and assassin of ’Ala-nd-Din Mab' 
mud, the Mauliiua of the Mula- 
hidah, 1206 Ml. 

Hasan, grandson of Muliaminad-i- 
Suri, ruler of Ghiir, 316 % 2, 322 
%, 325 11 , 383 % 6. 

Hasan Nizami, — author of the Taj* 
ul-Ma’asir, 466 % 1, 469 « 9, 539 n 
5, 540 71. 

Hasan b. Eibal,— Alb»Tigin’s deputy 
in Hirat, 41 %, 7l n 5, 
Hasand-^abbah, — the head of the 
sect of Mula’oidah, 139 %, 145 » 4, 
SBSnS, 1187 and»7, 1188«, 
1210 %. 

Hasan b. Sabuk-Tigin of Chaznin. 
76. 

Hasan, the Sarhang,— an officer of 
the Yaminiah dynasty, 103. 
Hasan, al-, b. Sultan Malik b. Mas* 
’ud-i-Karira, 107. 

Hasan-i-Wa’i^-uI-K ashif !, Mulla,— 
author of the Auwar-i-Suhaili, 
109% 9, [16] 

Hasan h. Zaid-nl- ’Alawi, Amir, 15, 
Hasan-Tigin b. ’Ail b. ’Abd-ul- 
Mumin, of the Afrasiyabi Khans. 
■ — famous under the name of Abu’l 
-Ma’all i’amghaj, 907%, 

926%. 

Hasnak, the Shaikh-ul-Ehatir, Wazir 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazain. 
92% 3. 

Hassan b. Hassiin, of tho Taba* 
bi’ah, 7, 


yassan b. Tubba’, ?u IJassan, — of 
the Tababi’ab, 7. 

^lafcim Tii-i, 506, 512, 555, 698, 630, 
636, 721, 1295. 

Eayatilab, tbe, — name of a people, 
423 w 8, 1010 JK 

Hayton, tbe Armenian monk, 1162 
1219 m. 

Hazarah Mugbala, the, 874 «. 

Jlazarahs, or Thousands, — the 
second of the four degrees of 
Mughals, 948 ». 

Hazarahs, the, 874 «, 1075 m, 1076 
n, 1093 m, 1094m, 1095 m, 1132 m, 
1179 m, 1191 M. 

Ea?rat Satuk, — a Muhammadan 
saint, — See Satuk-Kujah. 

Henry III of England, 846 m 7. 

Herodotus, 26S n 4, 887 m. 

High Priest of the Parsis, the, x 
and M 2. 

Hijzabr Shah b. Khan-i-Abi 

Mnljammad, 235 and m3. 

Himartequen, 1098 m, for Khumar 
Tigm. 

Himyari Maliks of al-Yaman, the, 
xxxiii, 7. 

Hindu ^tin b. Malik Khan b. 
Taki sh-i-Khwarazm Shah, 251 and 
Ml, 262, 256 m, 393m 8, 619m 8. 

Hindu IQian, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the 
Khazin, — one of the Maliks of 
Shams-ud-DTn lyal-Timish, 744 
andM9, 745, 746, 1153 and m 9. 

Hindus, the, 81 m, 486 m, 509 », 516 
m2, 620m, 621 n, 522m, 524m, 
652 andMl, 570m 9, 619m 6, 639 
« 8, 642 and M 1, 648 andw 3, 652, 
668 M 9, 680, 686, 705 and m 7, 706, 
712 Ml, 728, 734, 738 and » 3, 
743, 749, 764 « 5, 765 m 8, 766, 
806, 809, 816, 817m7, 818m5, 


821 andM6, 836, 838, 839,816 
andM6, 847, 848,850, 852,855, 
893m, 912m, 1034m, 1074m, 1136 
m9, 1217 m, 1219M.~apq. ii, iii, 

^inna , — the antidote for scurvy, 
1124, 1193 m, 

Hionen Thsang, See Hwen Thsang. 

Histoire de-s Mongols, D’Ohsson’s, 
916 m See also under D’Ohsson. 

History of Afghanistan, Malleson’s, 
1027 m 8, 1045 M, 1202 m. See also 
under Malleson. 

History of Bengal, Stewart’s, 666 
M, 732 M 1, 762 M 9, 770 n 7, 776 m, 
905 M. See also under Stewart. 

History of Gauy or Lakhapawati, 
of Shlam Parshad, xvi. 

History of ‘ Genghizoan the Great,” 
[the OhingTz Khtml. Petis de la 
Croix’ s, 1010 m, 1083 m. 

History of the Gei'mans, Mascou’a, 
870 m. 

History of India, llphinstone’a. — 
app. xvii. See also under Elphins- 
tone. 

History of India, Marshmnn’s, 
445 M See also under Marshmau. 

History of Kashghar, Dr. Bellew’s, 
933 m. See also under Bellew. 

History of the kha’shi Afghans, 
Khwiiju the MatizI’s, xvi. 

History of Khurasan, the, — of Mau- 
-lana Mu’In-ud-Din Sabzwari, 19 

Ml. 

History of the Murals, Eaghid.ud- 
Din’s, 891m. See also under 
Eashid-ud-Din. 

History of the Mughals, Wolff's, 
1167 M. 

History of Persia, Malcolm’s, 1284 
■n, 1279 71,1292 ii. 


TnJe.r. 


History of the Rajahs of Jammu, 
xvi, 79 fl, 455 ;?, 459 71.7, 460 a 3, 
466 n 1, 468 n 4, 486 n . 

History of Timur, the Gurgaii, 866 
n , 880 71 , 102571. 

History of the Turks, Mogxils and 
Tatars, the, 5357?., 883 n. — a 
translation of the work of AbuT 
Ghazi Bahadur Khan. 

Hizabr-ud-Din Hasan-i-Adib, the 
Sipah-Salar, — holder of the fief 
of BudaTin, 549, 651??. — app. 
xxiv. 

Hizabr-ud-Din Mulianitnad b. 
Mubarak, — the Amir of Tulak, 
1062 and 71 5. 

Hocotam Cham, for Cktae l^a- 
an, 1167 n, 1168 n. 

Eodgaon’s- Sketch of Buddhism, 
691 n. 

Holfv^ and Kalian, the, — name of a 
people whose garments and caps 
were all red, — 1137 7t. 

Holitay, — one of “Mengko”’s 
generals, 118471. 

Hoshang b. Siamak b. Kaiumurt, — 
2nd of the Baataniah dynasty of 
’A jam, 2, 303 n 7, 304 and n 2. 

Hoshangj Sultan of Malwah, 689 n. 

Hosjiln tribe of Mughals, the, 
1093 71. 

Hospitallers, the, 101 n 8, 212?? 1. 

Howorth, Mr H. H,, — author of the 
“ M ongols Proper,” — 891 «, 898 ti, 
910 77., 911 71 8, 918 71, 919 n, 924 
??, 926 71, 928 71, 933 ti, 942 n, 944 
71, 947 ??, 950 77,, 96G ti 1, 971 ti,- 
977 71, 985 71, 1086 n . 

Hubbe, mispronunciation of the 
name Jabah. 

Hiik-i-?ara Bahkam, name of Sabuk 
Tigin’s father, xlr, 68, 6971, 70. 


m 

Hfi^ hei'e is an error for Juil:,— 
See xlr. 

Hulajtt, the Nii-yin, 1264 «. [ii 7.] 
Hulakoo, for Uklan the-Juzbi, 1056 
Hulaku Khiin b. Tuli b, Ch ingiz 
Khan, 164 and ti 9, 180 n 6, 69671, 
706 71 3, 711 and 71 4, 712 ti, 71S 
77 4, 784 and n 5, 786 and ti 6, 
788 71 9, 8^K) 71 2, 846 n 6, 861 
and 71 7, 857 n 3, 859 and n 8, 
861, 862 and ti 1, 863, 936 »6, 
1083 71, 1084 71, 109471, 1148 ti 4, 
1176 719, 1177, 118071, 1190 71 
1, 1191 71, 1192 71, 1193 71, 119471, 
1195 71, 1196 71, 1202 71, 1206 n n 
1 and 3, 1207 n, 1208 n, 120971, 
1210 11 , 1211 71, 1212 71, 1216 and 
nn 9 and 4, 1218 », 1221 «, 1223 n, 
1226 and n 7, 1226 and n, 1227 n S, 
1228 and 71, 1229, 123071,1231 n, 
1232 and 71, 1238713, 1234 andnn 
7 and 8, 1235 and n 2, 1236 and 
71 , 18, 238 71 123971, 1240 71, 1242 
71 2, 124371, 124471, 1246 and7i4, 
1246716, 1247 andtiandtiu 6 
and 7, 1248 and ti 8, 1249 
1250 ?i, 1252, 1253 714, 125471, 
126671, 1266716, 1257 andu, 1260 
and 71 71 4 and 6, 1261 and n and 
71 7, 1263 and n, 1263 n, 1264 7i, 
1266 and n, 1266 and ti 4, 1267 
and 71 6, 1269, 1270 and ?i 2, 1271 
71, 1272, 1273 and » 7, 1274 and 
71 1, 1276 and 71 3, 1276 1277 

and 71, 1278 71,1279 and », 1280 
71 6, 1281 71, 1282, 1286 n, 1287 n, 
1292 71 1, 1293 71 and n 2. 
Hfilakue b. Mitukae b. Ohaghatae 
Ka-an, 1148 71 4. 

Fultia, same as Hulaku. 
Hu-ljang-hotay, general, 1217 n, 
1218 ft, 1221 ??, 1232 n. 
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Eumue,—the bird of happy omen, 
404 7. 

Humfi-i [also Hninae], daughter of 
Bahman, — Vllth of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of ’Apim, 3. 

Huinayun, — emperor of Hindustan, 
559^12, 582 « 6, 1132 
Hume, 309 w. 

Hungarians, the, 959 n, 1167 %, 
1168 n. 

Huns, the, 986%. 

Hans, the White, 1058 n 6. 
Hu-pi-lay, —Chinese pronunciation 
of the name J^uhilae, 1215 u 9. 
jl^ur Malikah, daughter of the Shar, 
ghah, Malik of Gharjistan, 363. 
Hurmuz or Aormazd, 3rd of the 
Sasanian dynasty, 4, 

Hurmuz h. Narsi, 7th of the Sasa- 
nian dynasty, 4. 

Hurmuz b. NCishirwan, of the Aka- 
sirah, 6, 8, 27 n 4, 63 « 6. 
Hurmuz b. Yazdajird b. Bahram 
Gur, 423%8. 

Hurrah-i-Jalali, the,— daughter of 
Baha-ud-Din Sam Ghuri, 342. 
Husain b. ’Ali b. Abi Tuhb, Imam, 
64 » 1, 265 a 4, 1253 n 4, 1282. 
Hnsain b. ’Ali Marw-ar-Rudi, general 
of Abu Hafr-i- Ahmad, Samani, 
Iv.lix, 36, 36, 185 n. [404 n 1.] 
Husain Bahadur Khan, Sultan, 
Hnsain b. H^san b. Muhammad-i- 
Suri, See under Husain b, Sam, 
Husain-i-Eharmil, ’Izzud-DIn, — 
See under Khar-mil. 
Husain-i-Eharmll. Na^ir-ud-Din,^ — 
See under NS^ir-ud-Din, 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 1122 », 
Husain-i-Muhammad Hasan, Amir- 
i-Hajib of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Muhamniad-i-Sam, 491 and n 8. 


Husain b. Mus’ab, Wiili of Fus|i- 
-anj, — father of T‘^bir ibn u’l 
Husain, 9, 11,12 716. 

Husain b. Eibal, — Alb-Tigin’s 

deputy in Hiriit, 41 n, 71 7i5. 

Husain b. Sabuk-Tigiu, of Ghaznla 
75. 

Husain b. Samb. Hasan b. Muham- 
mad-i-Suri, who was made Malik 
of Ghur by Sultan Mas'ud-i- Karim 
of Ghazuin, under the title of 
‘Izzu-d-DIn, 1067V 3, 149 tv 2, 238 
TV 5, 313 71 4, 822 n, 323 tv, 332 tv 5, 
333716, 335 and TV 2, 336 tv 4, 337 
TVTV 6 and 7. 

Husain, Snltiin,. of the House of 
Timur, 109 tv 9. 

Husain-i-Surkh. Amir-i-Hajib, of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad- 
i-Sam, 491 and tv 9. 

Husain b. Tuhir, ruler of Sijistan,- 

186 TV. 

Husam-ud-Daulah Tto, 44, 45 tv 7. 
See also under Tash the Hujib. 

Husam-ud-Din Aghiil-Bak. Malik 
of Awadh, 627 and n 6. 

Husam-ud-Din ’Akah, Hakim of 
Dar-i-Tang, 1238 tv 8, 1239 tv, 

1276 TV. 

Huaam-ud-Din ’Ali b. Pakhr-nd- 
Din Mas’ud, the Malik of Bamian, 
425. 

Husam-ud-Din *Ali-i-KarmalA, — 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz* 
ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, 490, — 
See also under ’AIT-i-Karmakh. 

Hufifim-nd-Din, Amir, — governor of 
Kal-yun and Plw'ur, for Sultan 
^iyas-nd-Diu Maljmud ^uri, 592 
ti6. 

Husam-ud-Din, the Astrologer, 1253 
TV 4, 1250 TV 6. 
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13!usam-ud!-DIu Hamid-i Bur, the 
Kara-Khita-i, — brother of Burak 
the Hiijxb, 93i», 1118 n 9. 
^lasam-ud-DIa IHIusam-i-’Abd-uI- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, Malik, 417 
andMO, 1002 mdnl, 1006^9, 
1079 and»2. 

Pasam-ud-DIu ’Iwa?, b. Musain 
Khaljl, Sultan of Laklianawati, 
490 )i., 575 and n 2, 576 n 3, 577 n 
8, 578 and % 2, 580 and '.18, 581 
and n 5, 582 n 6, 583, See also 
under ’Iwaz. 

IJusam-ud-Dia b. Khartnik — one of 
the Maliks of Saltan Mu‘izz-ud- 
Din Muliaminad-i-Sain, 490. 
^asam-ud-DIn Kutlugh >Shah, — the j 


Ibak, signification of, 513 n 1, 729 
n 4, 866n. 

Ibak, the slave of Kutb-nd-DIn 
Ibak, — afterwards Tam-^aj, Arair 
of Tabarhindah, 601, 603 and-aB. 

Ibak-i-Aor Khan, — feudatory of 
Lakhanawati-Lakhanor, 736, 737, 
739 to7. 

Ibak-i»Lang, — nick-name of ^utb- 
ud-Din I-bak, 514 — app. ix, x. 

Ibak-i-Na Pak or Ibak-i-Bak, — the 
Tnrki slave who became master 
of Multan, 476 n, All n, 484 n. 

Ibak, Sanna-T, Amir, 749 and to 4. 

Ibak-i-Shil, — byname of IKutb-ud- 
Din I-bak, 514 to. [969 to I .] 

Ibn ’Abd-ul-LatIf, the Historian, 

Ibn ’Abd-nr^Eazza]^, governor of 
Nishapur for the Samanls, 42. 

Ibn ’Alkami, the Wazir of al-Mns- 
ta’sim, the last of the ‘AbbiisI 
■G'.V 


Amir of the black standard, 831 
and TO 2. 

Huaam-ud-Dm Mul)arainad-i-Abi 
’AH, .Tahiin, Pahlawan, Malik, 
409, 412. 

ip^asiira-nd-DIn tJghfil Bak, the 
Sipah-Salar, — Malik of Awadh, 
518 TO, 5 19 TO, 549, 550 to 6, 561 to,— 
app. xxiv, xxvi. 

Hushang b. Gaiu-murt 879 to. See 
Hoshang b. Sianiak, 

Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
22 TO 4, 306 TO 3, 426 TO 6, 680 to, 

101 1 TO. 

Hylander’a Ibn-nl-WardI, 1009 to. 
Hyn-le-bu, Chinese for Huliiku 

1218 TO. 


Khallfahs. Iv, 1229 and to 8, 1230 to, 
1 232 TO, 1236 TO, 1238 to 8, 1244x1, 

1254 TO, 1255 TO. 

Ibn ’Amrlin, governor of the Bagh- 
-dad territory under the Mughals, 

1255 TO. 

Ibn Asir, — author of “ Kamil-ut- 
Tawarlkh,” xvi, xlv, 217 to, 228 to 
2, 936to6. 

Ibn-ul-Athir, See under Ibn Asir. 
Iba-ul-Bai/,a, Abu’l Pa?l Muhammad 
b. ’All, Wazir of an-Ha?ir, the 
’AbbiisI Khallf ah, 243 to. 

Ibn Batutah, 179 to 3, 468 to 3, 648 to 
5, 669 TO 8, 678 TO 8, 681 « 4, 687, 
800 TO 8, 802 TO 1, 1040x1,3. 

Ibn Darwesh, — the envoy of the 
Khullfah to Hulakii, 1246 n 5. 

Ibn Dastah, — author of a geography » 
909 TO. [history, 56 TO 3‘ 

Ibn Haisam-i-ParyabI, — autiior of a 


Ibn Haisam-i-Nubi, or Sanl, — author 
of a histoiy, 11, 19, 26, 31, 56 
and n 3, 116 and n 1, 320. 

Ibn-i-Hiijib, 203 « 1, 

Ibu Haukal, 28% 8, 31n3, 94%3, 
295 n, 370 n, 378 n 1, 925 n, 962 n, 
1008 n 5, 1 009 n, 1018 n, 1024 n 2, 
1025%, 1278 «. 

Ibn-ul-Jarrtih, Abu’l ’Abbas Mu- 
hatnmad, 37 %. 

Ibti Janzi, — an officer of al-Musta’- 
1246% 5. 

Ibn-ul- Kn ?sfib, Mu’ayyid-ud-DIn, 

Wazlr of tha Dar-nl-Khilafat, 
242 n 6, 243. 

Ibn-i-Khallikun, 151 n 6, 205% 4, 
1010%. 1278%. 

Ibn-iii-Khatib, — the envoy of the 
Ehalifah an-Nasir to Sultan Mu- 
-’izzud-Din Mtiliamniad-i-Sam, 
xxii, 243, 244 %, 383. 

Ibn Khurdabili. See the next. 

Ibn Khurdiidbah, Abu’l ^IKasim-i- 
*Abd-ullah, Khurasunh— author 
of the Masiilik wa Mamalik, 292%, 
295 %, 423 % 8, 869 % 2, 870 %, 871 
M, 922 %, 961 %, 962 %. 

Ibn-ur-Eabi’, — the envoy of the 
Khallfah an-Fasir to Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Muharatnad-i-Saui, 
xxii, 243, 244%, 383. 

Ibn Salayah, the .’Alawi, l^akira of 
Arbil, 1238% 8. See under Tfij- 
ud-DIn. 

Ibn-i-Sbaddud,— author of the 

history of §alah-ud-Din al- Ayy ubi, 
218%. 

Ibn-al-WardI, the historian and 
geographer, 1009%. 

Ibrahim, the Patriarch, (Abraham 
of Scripture), 3, 274% 6, 303 % 7, 
620%, 1163% 5. 


Ibrahim b. Ahmad b, Asad Srimaiu, 
29. 

Ibrahim b. Almiad-i-Isma’il SaraiinI, 
33, 39 % 8. 

Ibrfihlm b. Bughra Khiiii-i-Kadr 
Khan. — the Afrasyabi Malik, 

905 %. 

Ibrahim, the C^uzz chieftain, 156. 

Ibrahim ibn ul-^iisain, governor of 
Sijistan, on the part of the Tahirls, 
19 and 71 2. 

Ibrahim b. Imam ’Abd-uI-Khalik. 
the JurjanI, xix, xlvi, 105. 

Ibrahim Lfidl b. Shah Husain. See 
under Ludl. 

Ibi'iihlm b. Mu’addil, ancestor of 
Amir Banji, 312. 

Ibriilum b. Fasr, of the house of 
Afi’usijab, 905 71. 

Ibrahim b. NFfil, (or Niriliah), the 
Salj ilkl, 1 25 and % 7. 

Ibrahim b, Nfih-i-Manfur Samanl, 
62% 8. 

Ibriilum b. Sfilih MarwazT, — an 
officer of the Tahirls, 16, 17. 

Ibrahim b. Simjur, governor of Hirat 
for the Sumanis, 38 % 6. 

Ibrlihim b. Sultan Mal)mud Ghaz- 
nawl, 88. 

Ibrahim b. Sulpin M.as’ud, Ghazn.awl, 
Sayyid-us-Sairitm,xix, 95, 99%, 101 
and 71 6, 102 and 7i?i. 2 and 5, 103 and 
71 9, 104and7ui2 and 4, 105 and 
7iand%6, 106, 133, 143 %2, 323 m, 
330, 382 and nn 3 and 5, 337 » 7, 
364. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultiin, of the Afghan 
house of Lodi, 511 %. 

’Ihrani Banker, the, — Khwajah 

FaHir-ud-DIn-i-‘Abd-ur-IUilim5n, 
1048 and %1. [86 7i. 

Idol-temple of Mathura, the, 85 % 





Iflikliar-tid-Din. Amir of Kayah, 
Malik-ul-Umara of S]»ams-ud-DIn 
I-yal-Timish, 626 and « 8. 

Ighrak, tribe of, xlix, 1016 and n 3, 
1021, 1023%, 1043, lOSl. 

Igliilri language, the, 896 a. 

I-gIiui’3, tribe of the, 233%, 242% 
6, S70 n, S76 %, 877 %, 881 %, 883 %, 
888%, 889%, 890 %, 909 Jt, 910%, 
919 %, 920%, 922 71, 932 %, 933%., 
938 %, 950 %, 95 1 %, 953 n, 953 %, 
955 71, 959 %, 961 %, 969 % 1, 970 % 
2, 975 % 5, 984%, 983%, 1083%, 
1097 % 6, 1101 % 1, 1115 %, 1141 %, 
1143 %, 1157 % 1. 

U^bfil Nrunah-i-JahangM, the, xvi. 

Ikhtiyur-ud-Dm Aetkin, the liax'ii- 
kliitiu, of the Maliks of Sbams-ud-' 
Diu I-yal'Timiah, 642 and 3, 648, 
649 and % 7, 650, 631 and % 7, 653 
n 5, 661 %, 748, 749, 750, 751 and 
%4, 752, 780, 821, 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn Altilniah of Tabar- 
hindah, of the Maliks of Sitams- 
ud-Din I-yal-Timis|i, 643 and 
%% 9 and 3, 6 47 and n 9, 648 and 
nn 3 and 4, 651 %7, 653, 748, 749 
and % 1, 750 % 8, 753, 867 %. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm-i.Balka.,thG Kh ali, 
of the Maliks of Hhiims-iid-Diu 
1-yal-Tinii^, 586 and n 1, 594 7i 1, 
618 %, 636, 774%. 

Ilchtiyiir-ud-DIii Buktam-i-Aor 
^iiu, Malik, 673, 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Um-i-Olmst-Kaba., — a 
dealer in slaves, 731 and % 8. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DTn I.lnsain, of tho 
Maliks of H]iams-ud-l)in I-yal- 
Tiniish, 626, 

Ikhtiyfu-ud-DIn Kara-Knsh Khan. 
i-Aetkin, of the Malika of 
Sbams-ud- Diu I-yal-TimisIt, Ziv, 


643, 647, 746, 747, 1133, 1134, 
1136. 

liihtiyni’-ud-Diu Khan b. Baltarak 
or Yaltax'iik, Malik,— -an officer of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Kiiwarazm 
Shah. 1276 7t. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Khar-TVar, of the 
Maliks of Mu’izz-ud-Din Muham- 
mnd-i-Sam, 491 and n S. 
Ihhtiyar-ud-DIu-i-Knrez, Malik,— 
retainer of Ma’ik Sher Khan-i- 
Sunkar, 688 and«4, 689%, 690% 

8, 695 % 9, 782, 792 and % 9. 
Ikhtiyai'-nd-Din Muljammad b. 'Ali- 

i-|yiar-post, the ^hri) Malik of 
Jahil-ud-DIn lOiwarazin SJjfih, lx, 
286, 491, 1002, 1013, 1014 and /i 
2, 1015 %. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Muhammad b. 
Bakhtiyar-ud-Diu, the Khali. 617 
aixd%4. See also Muljammad-i. 
Baklitvar. 

Ikhtiyar-nd-Din. the Turkman, 
f^akim of Amuiah, 1030 %, 1031 %. 
Ikhtiyar-ud.'Din Yuz^bak-i-Yugliril 
Khan, Malik of Laklianawati, 
634 % 9, 659 nn 4 and 6, 673, 
701 % 1, 747, 761, 762 and% 

9, 763 and % 3, 764, 765 and % 8, 
766, 771%, 772%, 774%, 776 %, 
777%, 778%, 779%. 

Ikhtiyar-uI-Mulk, Nishapuri, the 
Ainii'-i- ffaji, — an officer of Sultan 
Muliamtnad Khwarazm Sl],ah, 177, 
170. 

IlAtiyar-ul-Mnlk, Daulat Yar-i* 
Tugiira-i. See imdor Daulat-Y^. 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk Easjjiid-ud-Dm 
Abu-Bikr,th 0 ^abasii, 766, 798 
and « 3, 797. 

lladd-giz, the Ata-bak,— one of 
Sultan Sanjar’s slaves, 147 and 


u 


In deal. 


n 1, 165, 166 71, 168, 169 and ra 7, 
170 andwS, 171 9 and 2, 
801 n. 

I-hlli: or I-Ia gh. — sammer station, 
876 «. 

l-]ak, title of the rulers of Ynghma 
or Turkistan, 902 n. 

I-lak of the Tnrkan or Tarakimah, 
the, 909 », 910 «, 919 
1-lak Ehan. Abu Na^r-i-Ahmad, 
the, — of the Afrasiyabi Khans, 
901 and n, 902 n, 910 
1-lak Khan Abn’l IJasan-i-lSra?r, — 
of the Afrasiyabi Khans, Ivii, 
45 and 8, 46 % 4, 48 n 2, 49, 
61 and,n 6, 52 and n and 7in 8 and 
1,84»9, 85«, 116, 186%, 902 «, 
903%, 904%. 

l-lak-i-Ma/l, the, — of the Afinsiyabi 
Khiins, 901 and «, 902 % 6, 912 n. 
1-lam or Yilara Khan.— -father of 
Shams-nd-Din I-yal-Timish 599 
and n 10. 

Ilbavi OK^Albari tribe, — of Turkis- 
tan, the, 598, 699% 10, 791 and 
« 6, 796, 800 and%5, 884%, 961 
%, 1197% 9, 1169 aud%l, 1284% 
5, 1295 and % 9. 

Ilchidae b. IKajbun, — Kajbun, a 
brother of the Gliingiz Khan. 
1094%, 1180%, 1185%, 1199%, 
1201 %. 

Ilohikdae. the Nu-in, xlvii. See Ilji, 
the Ku-m. 

Ilohikdae b. IKajbun. See under 
Ilchidae. 

I'loy b. Aminjah, sorerei^ of the 
Tattar l-inlik, 875?^. 
il-lltai*,— title of the BSshli gh a or 
Chiefs of the On-IgUurs, 951 n, 
1097% 6. 

n-Jrk?ii,— title of the Bushllghs or 


Chiefs of the Tukuz Ighurs, 951 
%, 1097%6. 

Ilji, the Nu-in, 1048, 1049 % 2, 1050 
%, 1051 %, 1115 % 5, 1126% 6, 1137 
%,n43%, 1152%. 

Iljidae. See the above, 

Iljlklah or 

Iljikintribe, the, — an offshoot of the 
Knngkur-ats, 1223%. 

Ilkae, read I-yalkae, Ixiv. 

Il (I- 3 ral} Kh an b. Tingiz Khan, 
881 %. See under lyal Khan. 
Il-Khun, the, — title of HultikuKhan. 
1287 %. 

Il-Khaman dynasty, the,— the 
Mu^al sovereigns of Persia, 1008 
% 5, 1287% 

Ilurus, — so the Yuniinis style Gaiu- 
mart, the first king of ‘ Ajam, 2. 
Ilyas b. Asad Samani, 27 and n 
6,28. 

Ilyas llaji, [Sultan §hani3-ud-Din, 3 
ruler of Bangalah, 690 591 %. 

Ilyas b. Isljnlj: b. Alimad b. Asad 
Samani, 36, [Samani, 64. 

Ilyas b. Na^r b. Ahmad b. Asad 
Inia, chiaf of the Kara-Khitais. 154, 
911, 912 %, 924%, 925%. 
’Imad-tid-Daulah Abu 'Ali-i-Sim- 
jur, 45. See also under Abu ‘Ali- 
i-Sinijur, 

’Imud-ucl-Da«lah Abu’l l^asan-i- 
’All, — the first sovereign of the 
family of Bnwiah, 66% 1, 68 % 9, 
59 and%4, 61 % 4. 
’Imad-ud-Daulah Kimaj, Amir of 
the troops of jOinrasan under 
Sul^rin Sanjar, 33G % 4, 359 %. 
’Imad-iul-Dui, the ’Abbasi de^jcnd- 
ant, 217 %. 

'Imad-tid-DIn of Ralkh, 1015 /f, 
1016. 


Indese. 
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’rmad-ud-DIn, the Malik, 

1202 n. 

’imad-nd-DIn Muhaiamad-i-Kasim 
b. Abi ‘Alpl Sakafi, 1251 » 9,— 
app. xvii, xviii. 

’Iinad-ad-Dm Muliiaintnad, the Sha- 
-furkani, Kazi, 662. 

’Imad-ud-Diu-i-Eayljan, — one of the 
Amxrs of Nasir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
ghfih of Dihli, xxviii, 685 andwl, 
692 n 3, 693 and n 2, 694 and n 4, 
695 nn 8 an d 2, 696 ti, 698 n 7, 700, 
702 « 3, 703, 717 w, 768 » 1,767 
n 9, 778 n, 784 n and n 3, 792 n 1, 
826, 827, 828, 830 and n, 832, 833 
and n 9, 834, 885 and n 4, 836 and 
7i9, 1224fl„ 

’Imad-nd-Din ’Umr riwarl, Malik, 
Governor of Balkh on the part 
of the Sultans of Bnmian, 260 and 
«,6, 40171. 

*Imad-nd-Din Z!.ang! b. Ak-Sanknr, 
Malik of Mau§il, 204 n, 207 n 8, 
208 111. 

’Imad‘nd-Din Zang! Ba’lami, Malik, 
1056 and « 2, 1057. 

’Iinad-nl-Mnlk, Wazlr of Mu^iammad 
Khwarazm Shah, 276 71. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk Taj-ud-DIn, the 
JamI, the Dabir, — one of the 
Ministers of State of the Khwa- 
razm-Shahi dynasty, 963. 

'Imadi, Imam Mnljammad ’Ali, Abu’l 
IKasim, — author of the TariWi-i- 
Majdul, 69. 

Imak or Iraag^ tribe, the, 873 n. 

Imam-i-Nasiri, of Dihli, the Poet, 
Amir, 647. 

Imam-i-Rabbani, the,— Shaikh 

Ahmad GhazzalT, 359 n. 

Imam-Zadah, Rakn-iid-DIn, of Bu- 
-Miara, 274. 


Imlagh or 

Imlak b. Turk b. Yads, 872 /7. 

Imperial Academy of Science of St. 
Petersburg, vii, viii. 

India Office, the, v, 991 n, 1188 n 8. 

Indian Atlas, the, 560 nn 6 and 0, 
551 n, 591 71, 680 7i, 696 n 4, 697 n 
6, 728 n 3, 760 n 7, 837 n 4,— app. 
xxi. 

Indo-Scythians, the, 878 n, 1004 n 
1, 1129 n 1, 1180 71, 1131 n, 1132 7i. 

Initial Coinage of Bengal, Thomas's, 
772 71, 773 77, 774 n, — app, xxii. 

Insi (I-ley) b. Aminjah, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak> 875. 

lonians, the, 872 n. 

Iradamchi. See Iridaifachi. 

Iraj b. Afridun, of the Bustaniah 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 3, 308 and7i2. 

Tram, Garden of, 386 and 7i 1. 

Iram b, Sam [Shem] b. Nulj [Noah], 
303 and 71 7. 

Iran Malik b. Farrnkh-zad b. Mas- 
‘ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Iran Malik b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Iran Shah, 1st of the Bastaniah dy- 
nasty, 2. 

Irani dynasties, the, xiv. 

Iranis, the, 879 n, 1078 n. 

Iridamohi b. ICiijuIi b. Tumina-i, 
Khan, — ^leader of the Mughal 
troops, 898 71, 939 7t, 1235 71 1. 

Irkah l^ara, or tJkah-!l^ara, — brother 
of the Awang jOian, 940 ti. 

Irkanah, or Arkanah, the 

concubine of "Cktae Ka-an, 1142 77. 

IrnuK, chief of the Kara-Khitais. 
See under Arbaz. 

Irfcnk Buka b. Tull Khan son of the 
Ob- inglz Khan. 1161 71.4, 1176 /19, 
1177, 1180/1.. 


Inchon, 


'Isa (Josiis), Mihtar, 4, 983 n, 

1161,1288. 

’Isa b. Taf-K^aj Ktuu the AfrasiyiibI, 
906 w, 

Isaac, [Ishfik], the Patriarch, 274 » 

6, 620'/t, 

Isaiah, 3. 

Isfancliyar b. Guahtasib, — Shrih of 
ancient I -ran, 285 n 3, 561 n 9. 

Isfara’inl Abu’l ’Abbas a]-Pa?l-i- 
Aljinatl, al-, Wazir of Sabak- 
Tigln, 73 n 9. 

Islulk b. Abmad b. Asad Samiini, 
29,36. 

Islialy b. Aljmad-i-Isma’il Samuni, 
SDjjS, 

Ishuk b. Alb-Tigin, governor of 
Ghaziua, 43 « 4, 71 and«5, 72 
and a 6, 73% 7, 186%. 

Islialj b. Ibrahim b. Hasan,— Hasan, 
brother of Tahir ibn-nl-I^tisain, 
15%G. 

Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Mns’ab, Tahir 
ibn-nl-IIusain’s cousin, 13 % 9. 

Isliak: b, Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 
105. 

Ishak-i-Tahiri, — Alb-Tigin’s deputy 
in Hiriit, 41 %, 71 % 5. 

Ishara b, T^fah, 9. 

Iskaudar b. Failakus, 4. = Ale-^ander 
the Great, ■which also see. 

Islam und(3r the Khalifa of Bagh- 
dad, Osborn’s, 1187??. 7. 

Islam [Salim] Shah, Sur, ruler of 
Dihll, 511%. 

Isley (Iley)b. Amiti]'ah,— sovereign 
of the Tuttar Imalf:, 876%. 

Isrna-’il (Ishmael of Scripture), 
620%. 

Ismfi’il b. A)imad b. Asad Satnani, 
Amir, 23% 9, 25 and n% 7, 9 and 
2, 29, 30, 31 and Ji?j 3 and 4, 32 


and n and n 7, 33 and % 1, 53, 54. 
184%, 308 « 2, 916 u, 941 u. 

Isnia’il b. Altun Tash, Khwiamm 
Shah, 232 %. 

Isnni’il b. Ja’far us-Sadilc, the 
‘Alawl, 1187 % 7. 

Isma’il b. Nasr b. Ahmad b. Isnia’il 
Samani, 38. 

Isnia’il b. Nur-ud-Diu, al-Malik*us 
Sfilih, 205 and n 6. See also under 
al-Malik-ns-Salili. 

Isma’il b. Sabuk-Tigin, 50% 3, 51 
%6, 75and%0. 

Isma’il b. Siani b. Liidi b. Shah 
Husain, 510%. 

Isma’il b. Sultan Mahmud Glrnz* 
nawi, 88. 

Ismti’Ili Khalifahs, the, 141 %. 

Ismri’iliaus of Egypt, the, 209 %.% 5 
and 6, 212%, 218 %. 

Isma’ills of Alain fit, the, 1187% 7, 
1188%, 1190%!, 1195%, 1209%, 
1210%, 1211%, 1212%, 1227% 6, 
1257 %. 

Israel of Scripture, 314. 

Isra’il, Amir, the general of Ghiyas. 
ud-Diu Mahmud, Sultan of Ghur. 
403%. 

Isrfi’il b. Beghii b. Saljiilj:, 87 », 94 
%2, 117%, 118 and %, 119, 120 
and % 3, 126 % 2, 904 %, 1074 %. 

Istakhri. al-, the Geographer, 94 71 
3, 295 %, 1075 %. 

I-taghmish, — slave of Atfibak Mu- 
hammad b. Ilatt-giz, l7l. 

Itelah (I-ley)b. Amin|ah, sovereign 
of the Tattar Ima^f, 875 %. 

Itirous or 

Ititmas, the Ku-yin, Ixiv, 116 %. 

Itsiz. See Utsnz. 

lur-at or Cir-at tribe of Mughals, 
the, 940 %. 
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’Iwaz. Snltfui j^iyns-mX-DIn, the 
Khalj, ruler of Lakhan.watl, 489 
and » 7, 490, 586 and 7w/. 9 and 1, 
587 and n 2, 592, 593 n 7, 594 and 
n 1,'505 and n 2, 610 and n7, 617 
n 5 , 618 , 1 , 629, 770 n 9, 771 jj., 772 
77, 773 !/, 774 71, — app. xiv. Before 
he Tvas raised to the sovereignty 
his name was Malik Husam-nd- 
DTn, 

lyal-Arsalfin b. .Talfd-ud-Din TJfcsnz, 
Khwarazm Shah, 148, 234/18, 
238 and 7j 8, 239 n and 7?7i 9 and 1, 
597 n 4, 908 v, 909 n, 927 7 J,— app. 
yii. 

lyal-daz, jneaning of, 496 n 2. 
lyal-duz (Yalduz) b. Ae Khfin, 
sovereign of the Mughal I-miilr, 

881 71. 

lyahdiizor Yfd-duz b. AghuzKhan, 

880 71. 

lyal-duz or Tul-dilz larm b, Man- 
gali Ehiin b. Timfir-Tuyi—chief- 
tain of tho Mughals, 888 n, 891 n, 
894 n, 

lyal-duz, Taj-nd-Din, Sultiin, — slave 
of arii’izzud-DTn Miihammad-i- 
Sum, 265 n 4, 267 and n 7, ,371, 
372, 373, 374, 375 n, 398 and nn 6, 

7 and 1, 399 77 and 71 2, 401 77, 402 77, 

415 and 71 8, 416 71 2, 418 and n 2, 
419 715, 424 and 7171 4 and 6, 433 
«9, 434 71,436 715 , 438 and7i2, 
475 71 2, 476 71 , 477 n, 484 n, 489, 

492 71 7, 493 and 71, 494 and 71 1 , 49S 

and 71 6, 496 and n 2, 497 n 3, 498 
and nn 6 and 7, 499 and n, 600 and 
71 3, 501 71 and n 5, 602 n and n 6, 
503 and 71718 and 9, 504and7i7i2and 
4, 505 71 and n 8, 506 and n 9, 518 
n, 622 n 5, 526 and n 8, 527 7 t, 530, 
531 71 8, 632 71 2, 533 and 71, 634 n 


5, 543 71, 547 n, 575 n 9, 677 and 

71,578 719,59772.4, 603, 607 and 
77 - 5, 60S and mi 7, 8 and 9, 60971 
5 , 614 ) 18 , 627, 725 n 5 , 774 n , 
1131 77 , — app. xh. 

Tyal-kfie the Nu-ym, 717 n , 1239 71. 
1260 n 6, 1270 n 2 , 1 272 and n 6, 

1273 71 7, 1278 ?!, 1281 71. 

lyal larm or II Khiin b. Tinglz 
^fin, sovereign of the Mughal 
I-nifik, 881 71 , SS3 7 i, 
lyal-takii, governor of Fanakat 
972 71 . 

lyal-l az Khiin, — a general of the 
iniwilrazinls, 978 71. 
lyal-Timish, Sh:iras-ud-DTn, Sul- 
tan of Dihl!,— slave of Kntb- 
ud-DTn I-bak, xxvi, xxxiii, 
li. lii, 91 71 9, 158, 204, 

267 71 7, 283 71 9, 292 71 , 293 71 5, 
29471,310 )15, 345, 418 71 2, 430 
and 71 4, 490 71 , 497 71 3, 603 / 19 , 
505 and 7171 7 and 8, 518 71 , 52071, 
52771,528713, 629 « 4, 530 ti . and 
nno and 6, 531 and 718 , 533 «, 
634 and 71 8 , 63571, 68871 , 539 
64071, 541 71)1 7 and 8, 042 andil 
9,543 71,644,649)14, 686 and ti 
1, 587 n 2, 590, 592, 503 and 7 Mi 6 
and 7, 594 and n and n 1, 697 and 
’14,698 and 71 8, 699, 601 andTia 
6 and 8, 602, 603 and 71 6, 604 and 
n 5, 605, 606 and nS, 607 71 and ti 
5, 608 andmiSandO, 6098nd7m 
1, 4 and 5, 610 andiiand n7, 611 
and 71 3, 612 and7m4 and 6, 613 
and Tin 4 and 7, 614 and # 8, 615 n 
1,61671,617 and7i6, 618and7i, 
620 n 4, 621 / 1 6 , 622 «, 623 7771 9 
and 1, 624 and n and 71 3, 626 )i 3, 
627 n and ti 6, 628 and 71 2, 630 and 
« 2, 631 and n 9, 632 and nn 5 and 
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6, 633 « 6, 634 111, 635 andul, 
630 ?m 5 and 6, 638 and n 1 639, 
nn 4, 5 and 6, 642 n 9, 644 % 649, 
656 n 3, 661 and », 663 n 9, 669 ti 
8, 670 and 111, 677 « 6, 690 »1, 
716 n 5, 719, 723, 723, 724, 725 
and?»i5 and 6, 727, 728 and jml 
and2, 729, 730aTid»7, 731 and 
nn8 and 9, 733, 733% 5, 735% 9, 
736, 742 and % 7, 744 and%, 745, 
746,748, 752 and n, 8, 754 and % 
6, 757 and % 7, 758, 759, 761,763 
n7, 766, 767 and nC, 770% 9, 771 
%,773«, 773%, 774%, 775%, 777, 
779, 780, 781% 3, 787, 790, 791 
and % 5, 793, 794 n 1, 795 % 2, 796 

%8, 797 and 71, 800 « 6, 801 and%, 
803 % 1, SIS n 5, 824, 831 % 2, 833 
%6, 847711, 878%, 8807i,8847i, 
91071,93471, 96171,1045, 1046%, 
1056 n 1, 1073 % 4, 1074 7i, 1126 % 
6, 1129, 1130 71, 1131 71, 1169 % 1, 
1224%, 1284and«5,— app. i3r,xii, 
xiv. 

lyaz, Amir, read Ayaz, Iviii. 
Izld-yar b. Saltan Mas’ud, of ^az- 
nin, 95. 

Izkanab. See under Itkanah. 
’Izz-ud-Danlab BalAtyar b. al- 
IJasan b. Buwiah, Dilami, 57, 60 
and % 8, 61, 62, 63 % 8, 65 % 6, 73 
%9. 

'Izz-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ul-Jalil,— one of 
tlie Maliks of Sliams-ud-Dm 
lyal-Timish, 626 % 8. 

’Izz-ud-Din ’Ali-i-Mardan, fcbe 
Kbalj. 603% 8. See under ‘Ali-i- 
Mardan, 8. 

»Izz-ud-Dia ’All Nagawri SiwallMii, 
one of the Malika of Shams-ud- 
Dln I-yal-Timiab, 627. 
’Izz-ud-Din, Amir, 212 n, 213 7i. 


’Izz-ud-Din Bakhtyar, the Khalj , 
Malik, 026 and n 3. 

’Izz-nd-Din Balban-i-Kashla Khan, 
the Shamsi Malik, 634% 9, 640 
%1, 648% 2, 650715, 660 til, 

661 aud%, 663, 66871 , 673)1 5, 
674 and ti 3, 678 71 8, 684 n 9. 

685714, 688 and n, 689 and wand 
7171 6 and 7, 692 nn 3 and 4, 693, 
700 % 8, 707 and nn 6, 7 and 8, 70S, 
709 and 71 and 71 6, 710 and7i7i7 
and 1, 711 and n 4, 713 a 4, 714 71 
9, 716% 5, 775 and 71, 77772, 778 
%,779, 780, 781, 782 and%3, 783 
and 71 and nn 7 and 9, 784 and n and 
% 3, 786, 786, and n 6, 787, 792 and 
% 8, 794 and n 9, 795 %, 798, 802 % 1 
822 %1, 823, 825, 82771 9, 840 and 
% 2, 841 % 5, 842, 8 i 3 and n 3, 844 
and 7171 4, 9 and 1, 84571, 85072 8, 
860, 861 and % and 71 4, 863% 3, 
86771. 

’Izz-ud-Din Balban-i Yuz-baki, feu- 
datory of Lakhaigiawati, 769, 
770 and % 8, 77571, 776%, 777%, 
778 71, 779%, 827 and%9, 832, 
833, 849 and%l. 

’Izz-ud-Din b. Fatli-ud-Din, the 
Kurd, Malik, — champion of the 
Dar-nl-Khiliifat, 1236, 1237, 1238, 
1240719, 1241 71, 1244, 1251. 

’Izz-ud-Din, the Harawi, — the Mu- 
^addam of the guild of weavers 
of Hirat, 1037%, 1127%, 

’Izz-ud-Din Hnsaiii-i-Kharmil. 
^firi, Malik, 628, 259. See also 
under .Kharmil. 

’Izz-ud-Din Husain b. Kntb-ud-Din 
Hasan, Malik of GhQr, 32271, 
335 and 71 2, 336 and 71 4, 337 and 
74 7, 338 and % 2, 339 and % 7, 344 
%, 347 % 2, 348 n, 3 19 n, 858 %» 2 
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iand 0, f 59 n, 423 n 8, 431 n 'T, 447 
«.7, 1003 « 9. V 

’Izz-ud-Dm Ifaak, tlie Turlt-man, 
ruler of Mi?r, 1275 «. 3, 1276w. 

’Izz-ud-Biu Janx, Malik, — one of 
the Maliks of Shams-ud-DIn lyal- 
Timish, 694 and n 1. See also 
’Ala-ud-Din Jam. 

'Izz-ud-Bin b ICawam-ud-Din Abi- 
Bikr b. ’All, the Malik of Zaw- 
zan, 281 6. 

’Izz-ud-Din Kabir Kban-i-Ayaz, 
al-Mn‘izzi, Malik, 626 andu 8, 633 
axxd%8, 6347V 9, 639, 640, 641, 644 
and n 7, 646, 655 n 2, 656 tv, 663 n 
9, 724, 725, 726, 727, 746, 747, 810 
TV, .1133 and 31 g". 

’Izz-ud-Diu Maa’ud b. M-audud b. 
Zaxigi, Malik of Mau§il, 206 tv 7, 
225 TV. 

’Izz-nd«Din Muljammad-i-Srilari, 
Mahdi, — Malik of Na§ir-nd-Dm 
Mahtnad Sbab of Dilili, 613, 626 
TV 7, 633, 634, 639, 640, 647, 673, 
723, 726, 


’Izz-ud-DIn b. Mn?afEai‘-ud-I)in, the 
Ata-bak, 1195tv. 

’Izz-ud-BIn of Nisa. the Sayyid, 
1033 TV. 

’Izz-ud-Din Ba?i-uI-Mulk, Dartna- 
shT, — Malik of Na?ir-ud-Din 

Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 697 
and TV and tv 6. 

’Izz-nd-Din Tnghril '^ntbi [Baha-i], 
Malik, — of Shams-nd-Din lyal* 
Timish, 626. 

’Izz-nd-Din Ta^ril-i-Tughan Khan, 
Malik, — of Shams-nd-Din I-yal* 
Timish, 618 tv, 626 and iv 2, 641 tv 8, 
662, 663 and n 8, 664 and tv 6, 665 
TV 8, 666 and TV 9, 667, 673, 736, 737, 
739 and tv and tv 7, 740, 741 tv tv 9, 
2 and 3, 742, 743, 744 and tv, 747 
763, 771 TV, 774 TV, 776 TV, 778 iv, 
809, 866 TV. 

’Izz-nd-Din *Dmr, the Mara^ani, 
193, 257, 1199 TV. 

’Izz-ul-Mnluk Mubammad b. Taj* 
ud-Din Abu’l Fatb, Malik of 
Nimroz, 20, 189, 192. 


Jabah, the Nu-yin, 945 tv, 956 tv, 
982 TV, 985 TV, 986 tv, 987 and tv 3, 
988 '/V, 989 TV, 990 tv, 991 tv, 993 tv, 
994 TV, 995 TV, 996 tv, 997 tv, 998 tv, 
999 TV, 1000 TV, 1001 andTT., 1014 
TV 2, 1027 TV 8, 1028 TV, 1030 tv, 1033 
TV, 1102 TI, 1116 TV, 1208 TV. 

Jadah or Ajah Diw,— Wakil or 
minister of the Rae of Kalin jaf, 
623 TV. 

Jiidttix, — one of the Awang Khan’s 
chiefs, 941 TV. 

Ja’far, KhwSjah, — a Mnsnlirifm in 
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the service of the Ohingiz Khan, 
964, 956 TV, 967 TV. rKbalIfah.23Tv9, 
Ja’far b. al-Mu’tamid, the 'Abbasi 
Ja’far-Tigin, son of the Xth Afra* 
siyahi Kl^n, tlve Ba^jra Khan b. 
^adr Khan, 905 tv. 

Jagatai, mispronnnraation of the 
name of Ohaghatae. 

Jagli^ar Beg, Abu Suliman-i-Da’ud, 
b. Mika-il SaljiiVi, 86 tv, 94 tv 2, 97 
Tv« 3 and 4, 98 tv 8, 102 » 2, 103 and 
■».9, 122iv8. See also under Da'iid- 
i-Jagfear Beg. 



Jalian Afsi, the — ‘See the Tarlkh-i- 
Jahan Ara, 

Jahan Pahlawan, Mahannnad b. 
Iladd-^iZj the Ata-bab, 166 n 7, 
171 and *9, 172 « 3, 242 « 6, 296 
ft, 995 ft. See also under Muham- 
tnad, Jahaft Pahlawan. 

Jahan Pahlawan, Irbab, an officer 
of Snltan Jatal-nd-Din Khwarazm 
Shah. 294 ft, 297 ft. 

Jahan Shah b. Khnsrau Malik ^az- ' 
nawi, 115. 

Jahan iJiah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Jahangir, Emperor of India, ix, 
593 ft, 621 ft 6. 

Jai Chandra, Eajah of Kinnauj, 
402 ft, 466 ft 1, 467 ft, 469 ft 9, 470 
and ft 2, 491, 616, 618 ft, 519 ft, 
742 ft 9. 

Jaidan, the tribes of. — See under 
JIdan. 

Jai-pal, the Hindu,--Badshah of 
Hind, 74 and im 2 and 3, 79 ft, 81 

ft, 82, 86 ft. 

Jai-Timur b. Kalduz, chief of Taraz, 
261 ft, 933 ft, 934 ft, 972 n, 1116 ft, 
1117 ft, 1118 ft 9, 1120 ft 2, 1121ft. 
1141 ft. Same as Baniko of Taraz, 
which also see. 

Jajar-ats, the, 939 «. See under 
the Juri-ats. 

Jajees or DzazTs, the, — an Afghan 
people, 499 ft, 

Jaiur Khatuo. of the |fnngkur-at 
tribe, —fourth wife of tJktSe 
?!5’an, 1142 ft. 

J akamhu, the,— signification of the 
title, 1092 ft, 

Jakr (Ghabr) Diw, Bajali of JamuiQi, 
453 n 4, 454 to, 

tribe, the, 883 ft, 894 ft, 896 


ft, S96 ft, 898 ft, 939 ft, 940 ft, 1094 
«., 1143 ft, 

Jalal-ud*DIn *Ali b. Baha-ud-Dia 
Sam Ghnri, 1,267, 401 to, 402 ft,, 
432 and ft 1, 433 andw, 434 and 
ft, 435 and ft and ft 4, 436, 437 ft, 7, 
493 and 494, 495 and nn 5 and 
6, 500 ft 9, 502 ft 6. 

Jalal-ud-DIn 'Ali b. Hasan Tigin, 
the Af rasiyabi Khan. , See under* 
his title of Khizr Klian. 

Jalal-ud-Din Bastami, Shaikh.-" 
ShaiWi-nt-Islam of Dihll under 
Shams-nd-DIn lyal-Timish, 622ft. 

Jalal-ud-Din DIw->Shfu’I or DIw* 
§hahi, Wazir of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Muhammad-i-Sam,. 390. 

Jalal-ud-Din Ghaznawi, Ka^i of 
^ams-ud-Din lyal-Timish, 625. 

Jalal-ud-Din Hasan of Alamub, 285 
ft 4. [Firuz-Koh, 583.] ' 

Jalal-ud-Din b. Jamal-ud-Dm, the 
Ghaznawi. — an Imam-Zudah of 

Jalal-ud-Din Jani, See under Jalal- 
ud-Din Htilisij- Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din Kasani, 

-lik of Dilili, 6.53, 654 and ft, 664, 
686, 689, 739, 823. 

Jalal-ud-DIn ffixan Mas’ud 

Shah b. ’Alfi-ud-Din JanI, Malik 
of Imkhanawati, under Nasir-ud- 
Dln Mahmud ^ah, 673, 712 and 
ft 9, 769 ft 5, 771 ft, 775 ft, 776 ft, 
777 ft, 778 ft, 847 nn 1 a,nd 4. See 
also under Kulij Khiin b. ’Ahi- 
ud-Din Jiini. 

Jalal-ud-Din-i- Maj d-ul-Mnl k, 
Aljraad-i-’Usman Nisawl, H e?Ij — 
Hakim of Tulak, 1060 and n 5. 

Jalal-ud-Din MMani, — one of the 
chief men among the weavers 
of Hirat, il27TO. 


Inihit. 


Jalai-ud-Dm Mang-Barni b. Sultan 
Muhaminad, Khwarazm Shah, 
xlix, I, 18S»aiidn3, 172 » 3, 178 
«7, 200, 228 n 4, 230, 231 »1, 
254, 267, 269 a, 275 %, 277 n 5, 278 
and u, 279 and 516, 280 u l, 281 » 
5, 283 ft 9, 284, 285 and 2 and 

3, 286 andftft6 and 7, 287 and ft 
1 , 288 and n 3, 289 ft, 290 » and ft 

4, 291 ft, 292 ft, 293 and ft 5, 294 ft, 
293 ft, 296 ft and ft 7, 297 and ft, 
298 ft and ft 1, 299 and ft, 391 ft 8, 
409 ft 6, 417 ft 9, 419 n 5, 606 ft, 527 
ft, 533 ft, 534 and n and ft 1, 635 ft, 
536 ft', 537 ft, 638 ft, 639 n S, 640 'ft, 
609 and ftft 4 and 5, 610 ft and ft 6, 
623 ft 6, 793 ft 6, 934 ft, 988 ?i, 989 
ft, 993 ft, 994 ft, 997 ft, 1007, 1008 
ft 6, 1010 ft, 1011ft, 1012, 1013, 
1015 ft, 1016 and ft 3, 1017 and», 
1019 ft, 1020 ft, 1021 and n 8, 1023, 
1024 ft 2, 1025 ft, 1033 ft, 1036 ft 1, 
1037ft, 1042, 1046ft, 1047ft4, 1049 
ft 2, 1050 ft, 1059 ft 1, 1065 and n 5, 
1071 ft 1, 1078 ft 4, 1074 ft, 1075 », 
1081, 1082 ft, 1087 ft, 1093 ft, 1116 
ft, 1118 ft 9, 1120 ft 2, 1129 ft 1, 
1227 ft 2, 1263 ft, 1276 ft, 1280 ft 3, 
1282 ft, 1285 ft. 

Jaird-nd-Din Mas’ud Shah b. ’Ala- 
-ud-Din Jani. See under Jalal> 
-ud-Dm Kulich Khan. 

Jalfil-ud-Din Maa’ud ^iih b. 
Shanis-ud-Din lyal-Tiraish, 625, 
GGi, 665,683, 684 ft 8, 696ft, 699 
and n 2, 700 and » 8, 793 and ftft 5 
and 7, 818 ?z. 4, 830 and ftft 4 and 
G, 831, 1224 ft, 1225 ft. 

Jiiliil-ud-DIn Wursat, — Shaikh-ul- 
Islain of Balkh, 429 and n 5. 

Jalinzah b. Biika lOiau, sovereign 
of the Tattiir Imiik, 875 ?t. 
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Jalzah b. Tunak b. Turk b. 

872 ft, 873 ft. 

Jamal-nd-DIn, the Armourer, 729. 

Jamal-nd-Din AbTah, — an officer o£ 
Sultan *Ala-ud-Dm Mnbammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, 997 n. 

Jamal-nd-DIn ’All, the EOiall.—the 
HaJib-i-Ajall of Dlngh Khaa-i- 
Balban, 860, 861, 862, 

Jamal-nd-DIn of Basrah, KhwS|ah. 
800. 

Jaraal-nd-Din the Bnstaji, Imam, 
1142 and ft 1. 

Jamal-nd-DIn, the Bnstaml, 
Shaikh-ul-IsIam of Dihli, under 
Sultan Na?ir-nr-Din Mahmud 
Shah, 702 and ft 6, 707, 708, 713. 

Jamal-nd-DIn Ij[a§M, Itnam, 227. 

Jamai-nd-Din Ibrahim ; the Musul- 
man name of Barka Khan b. 
TiishI, son of the OMngIz Khan. 
1293 and ft 2. 

Jamal-ud-Din, Imam, of Marw, 
1032 ft. 

Jamfd-nd-DIn the Kbazinchh 
the Khwajah and Imam, 1060 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Jamal-nd-DIn Muhammad -i-Ohnat- 
Kaba, of the Tight Tunic, — the 
merchant, 601, 602, 731 n. 9. 

Jamal-nd-DIn Muhammad b, Yahir 
b. Majd-ud'DIn, al-Bokharl, 
1257 ft. Qah, 764. 

JamW-ud-DIn-i-jS'adlman, Khwa- 

Jamal-nd-Dia, the Nl^apiirl, the 
Dlugh Kotwal-Bak of Dihli, 709. 

Jamrd-nd-DIu, the Sliaburgltani, 
Ka?.I, 635. 

Jamfil-tid-DIn Yakut, the IJabaghi, 
the AmTr-i- Aklmr of Sultan llaz- 
-iyjab, 042 and n 2 , 643 3i, 645 and 
ft 3, 718, 750, 
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Jamasib b> Balasb b. FIruz, of the 
Sasanian dynasty of ’Ijam, 6. 

James’s A.ttila, 404 n 7. 

Jami-’nl-IJiliayat, the, — a book of 
anecdotes, 643%. 

Jam?-nt-TawarIkh of Fa^ir Mu- 
hammad, xvi. 

Jami>‘ut-Tawa,rikh. of Rashid-ud- 
Din, 17% 6, 24% 3, 49% 7, 77 n, 
78 n, 85 %, 86 «, 91 % 6, 94% 3, 117 
%, 138 and%8, 139 and%, 142% 
1, 288% 3, 294 %i 295%, 297% and 
% 9, 303 % 7, 307 %, 308 % 2, 309 %, 
348%, 400 % 3, 407 % 5, 409 %0, 
411%, 41 9% 5, 439 % 4, 457%, 473 
%2, 474 7^, 476%, 482%, 483%, 
484%, 485% 3, 493%, 605%, 514 
%, 626% 8, 635%, 636%, 640%, 
648 % 3, 692 %, 614 « 8, 618 %, 869 
%2, 892%, 907%, 908%, 909%, 
924%, 926%, 928 %, 991%, 1008% 
5, 1015 %, 1020 %, 1046 %, 1047 % 
4, 1074%, 1097% 6, 1193%, 1194 
%, 1206%3, 1211%, 1231%,- 1235 
% 2, 1239%, 1242% 2, 1244%, 1246 
%4, 1246 % 5, 1250%, 3254%, 

1266 % 6, 1273 % 7, — app. x, xx. 

Jami’-i-’TJzm, the , — nsme of a 

book, 870 %, 872 %. [879 %,] 

Jamshed, IVth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 2, 303 % 7, 305, 

Jamshed b. ’Ala-ud-Din TJtsuz, son 
of ‘Ala-ud-Din al-^usain Jalmn- 
soz of Ghur, 417. 

Jamshed Malik b. Mas’ud-i-Karun, 
Ghaznawi, 107. 

Jamfikah, the Sajan, styled also 
Jajan and Jaehan,— -Bash-lTph or 
chief of the Jajarat Mnghals, 939 
%, 940 %, 941 %, 944%, 945 %, 946 %. 

Jamun-wal [Jamun dynasty^* 

453% 4, 454%. 


Jaii-diu*, signification of the title, 
603 %7. 

Jan-Jang, — a Chinese word signify- 
ing Governor General, 922 %. 

Janjhuhah or Janjhuhi, the,— name 
of a tribe on the Koh-i-JM, 1130 
%, 1131%, 1132%. 

Janjuhas, the, — See the above. 

Jankabu, See Jakambu. 

Jannabi, al-, — name of an author, 
363%8. 

Jaocbin b. l^^aidu the Mughal chief- 
tain, 895 %, 

Jar-chin or Jar-jin b. Kaidu the 
Mu^al chieftain, 895 %. 

Jarkas, the, 1103 %. [ghun. 

Jarmaghun, the Nuyin, See Jnrma- 

Jarralj, Abu’l ’Abbas Mubammad, 
Ibn-ul, 37 %. 

Jaghman b. Tampan,— ancestor of 
Saman-i-Khaddat. 29. 

Jas-Pal Sihra, Eanah of the Jud 
HiUs, 1130%. 

Jalfs, the, xiii, 826 %, 464 %, 499 %, 
609 %, 616 % 2, 647 % 9, 795 %, 1131 
%, 1132%. 

Jatwan, general of Bhim Diw, Eae 
of Nahrwalah, 516% 2, 619%. 

Jawidan-Khirad. the, — a work com- 
I)osed by Arfa^shad b. Sam, 804 
% 2 . 

Jawli [or Ohawli]. the Ata-bak, 
governor of Fars on the part of 
the Saljub: sovereigns, 174%. 

I Jenghiz Khan. — wrong spelling of 
I the name of the (^ingiz Khan. 

' Jeroslaus, the Eussian prince, 

I 1171%. 

j Jesuits’ map, the, 876%, 960% 6, 
981%, 1046%, 1085n, 1]07%0. 

Jhat Eae, — general of Bhiriij [or 
Hamir], Rae of Ajtnir, 519%. 






Jidan or Jaidan. tribes, the, — kaorm 
to the Mtighals by the naTue of 
Kara^Khita’is. 912 n, 913 ». 

Jifa, Bu^a Khan, — See JifantheNu- 
•yan. 

Jifan, the Nu-yan, — of the Tingkut 
tribe, adopted son of the Chingiz 
Khan and Bash-ligh of the Khaa 
Ming, 1092%, 1093 », 1138 ». 

Jifan or Arji(an, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, 1092 

Jigal b. Turk b. TMg [Japheth}, 
872n, 

Jihani, al-,-Abu ’Abd-nllah, — the 
Eegent daring the minority of 
Amir Na?r Siimani, 36, 37. 

Jihani, al-,-Abu Mangur, — governor 
of Hirat under the Siimanis, 36 
71 9. 

Jihani, al-, -Muhammad son of 
Muhammad, Wazir of Amir hTagr 
Siimani, 37 n. 

Jikal b. Turk b, Yafig [Japheth], 
87271 . 

Jingis, — ^wrong spelling of the name 
of the Chingiz Khan. [872 n. 

Jinkal b. Turk b. Yafig [Japheth], 

Jirkah-Langiim or Jir^ah Likum b. 
Kaidu, chieftain of the Mughals, 
895 71. 

a coin, 58471 2, 603 ti 6. 

Joan of Sicily, Princess, xlviu 

Jokal the Karayit, the Gurgan, 
118371. 

Jones, Captain Felix, 1241 ti L 

Jones, Sir W., xvii, — app. ix. 

Joshua, son of Nnn, 126971. 

Journal Asia tiqiio, le, 96271. 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, xiii n 5, xxiii n 2, 78 n, 922 
71, 1003(14, 101471, 1296712.— 
app. i, xix. 
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Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Soi 
ciety, 22 71 4, 71 » 6, 78 7i, 7071, 
8171, 288713, 424716, 508 tiI, 772 
71 , 91571, 91871, 924 92571, 926 
71, 928 71, 933 «, 1011 71, 1186 n,~~ 
app. xxvi. 

Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, 1129 n 1. 

Journey to the Source of the Oxus, 
Wood’s, 100971, 1010 n, 

Jud tribe, the,— in the Koh-i-Jud, 
1131 Ti! 

Jil-inah or Ol^uhinah b. lyal-duz 
J^an, chieftain of the Mughals, 
892 71 . 

Juji, sou of the Chingiz Khan. 941 71, 
94471, 94571, 95071, 950 71, 96471 2, 
969 71 1, 970 71 and n 2, 971 ti, 972 m, 
97371, 97771,98271, 983 », 98671, 
100071, 1001 71, 1004718, 1026, 
108271, 1083 71, 1084 ti, 10S77i, 1091 
71, 1092 71, 1093 71, 1097 n 7, 1099 ti, 
1101 7171 1 and 3, 1102 ti, 1103 ?i, 
110571, 1164710, 116771, 116871, 
1176719, 117871, 1179 71, 123971, 
1283711, 1284712, 1280 71, 129271, 
Juji is the Irani spelling of the 
name of Tushi, which also see. 

Juji Kas^ b. Yassuka Bahadur,— 
brother of the Qhingiz Khan. 
898 71, 943 71 , 945 ti, 949 », 1094 71, 
118071. 

Juji Ughlan. — -See Juji, son of the 
Chingiz Khan. 

Juki, Turkish name of Sabuk-Tigin, 
xlv, 1. 

Juk, the, — Or Left Wing of an army, 
109371. 

Julian, 135 71 1. [119471. 

Jumkur or Jiimghur b. Hulakfi Khan, 
Junaid, lOth of the Akasirah 
dynasty of ‘A jam, 6. 
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Junaid, governor of Khnrasan, 
91S». 

Jurak h. Gaskii-asp, — ancestor of 
'I’akir ibn-nl-IJusain., 9, 

Juri-ats, tko, — a tribe of Mnglials, 
939 % 940% 941% 944% 946% 
1094 

Jurjin, son of the Chingiz Ehan. 
1092 

Jnrmaghun, or Jurma^un, the Nu- 
yin, — of the Mangl^ut tribe of 
Mnghals, 298«.i, 1109 and-nS, 
1115, 1116% 1117 and«.andn.6, 


IjLa’an, the title, 1105. 

^labaohah, See lilabajah. 

Kabah [or Kayahj, son of Null 
[Noah], S03. 

^abajah, Na^ir-nd-Dm, — ^the Mn- 
-‘izzi SnHan in Hind, 474 » 6, 
489, 600, 503 n 8, 605% 626 % 8, 
627%, 529% 4, 630, 631 and % 8, 
632 and % 2, 633 %, 634 % and %% 6, 
6 and 8, 535%, 637, 638%, 639 
and % 5, 640 and %, 641 and %, 642 
% 9, 643 %, 644, 549 % 4, 607, 608 % 
7, 609 and %% 1 and 6, 610 %, 612 
and % 4, .613 and % 7, 614 and % 8, 
616%% 9 and 1, 622%, 623% 9, 
627, 631, 724, 728%2, 773%, 
1073 % 4, 1074%, 1131%. 

IBIabal or l^abali Khan b. Tumina-i, 
Tilth sovereign of the Biizanjar 
dynasty of the Mughal l-malf, 
896%, 897%, 1087%. 

^abal Khwajab, Wazlr of A^uz 
Kh an, the lllrd sovereign of the 
Mughal I-mak, 880%. 

Kabcijak, the, — name of a Turkish 


1118, 1120% 2, 1121%, 1138%, 
1152%, 1191%, 1192%, 1226, 1227 
and® 2, 1228%, 1233% 3, 1234 and 
% 7, 1239%, 1265 

J uwaini, al-, — author of the Tarikh- 
i-Jahan Kushae, 869% 2, 889%, 
917%. 

Juivdn^ar or Left Wing of an army 
1093%, 1095%, — Also called the 
Jul^. 

Juzbi, signification of the term, 
979, 1080 % 5. 


tribe, which is also ■written Khaf- 
-cha^ and Ilafchak, 877 %, 899 %, 
1101 . [ 1 , 2 . 

Kabil b. Adam [Cain of Scripture], 

Kabir ]^an-i-Ayaz, Malik, 1133 
and % 6. See under his title of 
’Izz-ud-Din. 

Kabir Khan-i- Man-giml. — the title 
of Malik ‘Izz-ud-DIn Kabir Khan 
-i-Ayaz, 726 and 7, 865 n. 

Kabir-nd-Din, ^a?i of the Army of 
Sultan ghams-ud Din I*yal- 
Timish, 625, 652, 654 and %, 713. 

Kabus b, Washm-gir, Wall of Gur- 
gan under the Samanis, 44, 61 n 
6. See also under his title of 
Shams-uLMa’ali. 

Kachwahah Rajputs, the, 691 %. 

I^adao Ranko or Rango, the Khita- 
-i general, 1137 %. 

Kadiihi the Christian Atn.bak of 
Kyuk Khan, sovereign of the 
Mughals, 1100% 8, 1185%. 

Kadfili: the Nu-yin, 1 180 n. See the 
above. 


lni&6. 
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^fadpkaj, the Khatfin of Koohue, son 
of tJktae, sou of the Chingiz 
Khan, 1184 n. 

Kadan [Kad^an ? ] Aglfeiil b. Kiitan, 
son of tJktae, son of the Chingiz 
Shan. 1185 n. 

Kadan A^uJ b. tiktae Ka’an, son of 
the Chingiz Khan, 1142®, 1165 
1168 llYOn, 117171, 118071, 
118277. [b. Kutiln> 118571. 

Kadghan A gh fil. Seo ICadiin Agliul 
ICadir bi’llah, al-, — the ‘Abbfisi 
Khalifah, SOtiS, 81, 23271. 
j^adir Khan, governor of Utrav, 
267719, 272, 966 and Til. This 
is an error for ^fi-ir lOiun Anial 
Juk, which see. 

!lf|Iad^a-an TJghhin, — one of the 
Mughal royal family, 97471. 

3J[adr JHian, invader of Ma-wara- 
nu-Nahr, 90671, 907 71. 

ICadr Khan of Kifchiil?, xlvii, 254, 
267 )19,273719,279,929 71. This 
was his Musalman title, his Tur- 
kish name being Akran or Hcran. 
l^adr Khan b. Safaktan-i-Yamak, 
xlviii, 961 71 , 983718, 982 ti, 1090. 
See also ICadr Khan b. Yusuf, 
the Tatar. [Khans, 906 ». 

Kadr Khan b. ’UmrKhanb. Al.imad 
Khan. XYIIth of the Afrasiyabi 
Xadr Khan b. Yiisnf, the Tatar, 
xlviii, 263 «, 267 and n 9^268, 272 
710,900716,96171. SeeaisoXadr 
Khan b. Safaktiin-i-Yamak. 

Kadr Khan b. Yusuf b. Bugera 
Khan-i-Hilrilu. Vlllth of the 
Afrasiyabi Kh ans, 84 and n 9, 86 
Yt, 8771, 116 and 71 2, 118, 122 n 8, 
90471,90571,91471, 

Xadsfin the hJu-yin, — General of 
Hulakii Khan, 1239 fl. 


IjCae-maz, the ESmi,— an Officer of 
Sultan Kntb-nd-Din Ibafcof Bihli, 
676 and 7171 9 andl, 676 and7i3, 
57771. 

Kiafchak, the,— same as the Xah* 
cliak, which see. 

KSbir B’illah, al, — the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah. 37. 

Xalitan b. ’Abir [Heber of Scrip- 
tare], -—Father of the Arabs of 
Yaman, 6. 

Kabtars, the, — name of a people in 
Koh-i-Jud, 1132 ». See the 
Kathars. 

Kahfin Jats, the, — name of a people 
in Koh-i-Jud, 1132 ti. 

ICaian b. lyal Khan. — one of the 
only two males who escaped the 
genox’al massacre of the Mnghal 
people, 881 n, 882 ti, 883 n, 885 ti, 
88771,888 71, 89071,89271, 803 ti, 
895 72., 937 71 9, 940 ti, 1089 n. 

Kai-uniiin dynasty of 'AJam, the, 
1,3, 183712,30971. 

Ifaijit tribe of Mnghal s, the, 888 n, 
88971, 89071, 89171, 892, n, 893 », 
894 71, 93171, 94071, 95171, 1093 ti, 
109471,109571. 

Kaifit Kuugkur-at tribe of Mgghals. 
the, 1091 71. 

Ifaibiikii the Naeman, the Nu-yiu, 
119271, 1195 71, 120771, 1208?!, 
1238718, 1239 71, 1243 n, 125071, 
128371, 126471, 1275 713 , 127671, 
127771, 1278)1, 1282 m. 

K.aidu Khiin b. ?utdmin,— IVfck 
sovereign of the Bfi-Zaujar 
dynasty of the Mughal Ima]^, 894 
71, 895 u, 896 n, 938 n. 

J^itidu b. Kyuk Khan, son of tTktae 
d^fi-fin, son of the Gh,ingiz Khiin, 
1J44 716. 
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Kaihan Shall b. Snitan Ibrahim 
GhAanawi. 106. 

Kai-Kaus ’Izz-ud-Din b. Kai -Kh ns- 
rau b. ]?;ulij Arsalan, — of the 
Saljulciah dynasty Of Rum, 161 n. 

Kai-Kaus b. Kai-Khiiarau b. Kai- 
IKubad, of the Saljukiah dynasty 
of Rum, 163 anda 5, 164 , 1151 n, 
1195%, 1262%. [187, 698.] 

Kai'Kaus b. Kai-Kubad, of the 
Kai-aniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 

Kai-Kaus b. Ktilij Arsalan, of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 161. 

Kai-Khusran, grandson of Kai- 
Kaus, — of the Kai-anian dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 3, 661% 9. 

Kai-Khusran, Abu ’Ali b. ‘Izz-nl 
Mulufc, — ^last of the dynasty of 
the Buwiahs, 66 % 7. 

Kai-Khusran b. ’AJa-ud-Din Kai- 
Kobad, of the Saljulciah dynasty 
of Rum, 162 and % and %% 1 and 
2, 163 and nn 4i and 6, 1151 %. 

Kai-Khusran b. ’Izz-ud-Din Kohj 
Arsalan, the Rumi Salju^, 161%. 

Kai-Khusran b. Khusran ghah b. 
Bahram Shah Ghaznawi, 113. 

Kai-Kubad, Ist of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 307 %. 

Kai-Kubad, Wazir-i-Khas of Eukn- 
nd-Din ^ur ghah of Alaniut, 
1207%. 

Kai-Kubad b. Bu^ra Khan b. 
Ulugh rGh iy5s-ud-Din Bal- 
ban], Iv, 717 %. 

Kai-Kubad b. Kai-Kaus, of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 161. 

Kai-Kubad b. Kai-Khusran. of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 163% 5. 

Kai-Kubad b. Kulij -Arsalan, of the 
Saljuks of Rum, 161 %, 162 n and 
% 3, 298 %, 


Kai-Luhfasib, the Tyrant, of the 
Kai-aniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 
.3,4. 

Ka’im Bi’amr’illah, al, — the ‘ Abbasi 
^alifah, 125% 8, 133% 3, 134 
and % 9, 135 % 2, 136 and %. 

Kaimas, of the Dahima race of 
Rajputs, Lord of Bianah and 
minister of Pirt’hwi-raja, 459 %,9. 

Kaisar of Rum, the, — defeated and 
taken prisoner by Shapur-i-Zu’l 
Aktaf, 4. 

Kaiumnrt, 303% 7, 304. Same as 
Gaiu-mart, which see. 

Kajae-Tigin b. Muiiammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm-Shah. 286 % 6. 

Kajbun or Kajiun b. Yassuka Baha- 
dur, — brother of the O.hingiz 
Khan. 899 %, 1049 % 2, 1094 %. 

Kajir Olukah, the Amir of the As, 
1169%. 

Kajiun b. Yassuka Bahadur. See 
under Kajbun, 

Kajuli or Ka^iili b. Tumina-i, lead- 
er , of the Mughal troops, 896 %, 
897%, 898%, 1037%. 

Kakan b. Kochey b, Kopanyu, one 
of the generals of Hulaku, 
1218%. 

Kiikars, the, — an Afghan tribe, 1043 
%1, 1067%. 

Kalar, Badshah of the Bulan, 
1165%. [634% 3. 

Kalb, signification of the term, 

Kalbad,— -an officer of Jurmaghuti 
the Nuyin’s army, 1116 %, 1117 
%, 1120 %, 2 , 1121 %. 

Kalld-i-Afghani, the, — name of a 
book, 1081 %7. 

Kalllah wa Dimnah, the, 109 n 9. 

Kalimaks, the,— -not the name of 
the people, but their nickname, 


889 », 920 «, 922?!/, 9S6», 999 », 
3000%, 1140 «, 1167 

Kalladjes, the, 1021%8} mispro- 
nHnoiafcion of the name Khalj. 

Kalmak, the, 899%. See the ^ali- 
ma|:s. 

Kalmulks, the,—- Europeanizedname 
of the ^alimSks, 922%. 

Kalfcimish [also written Katlmish^ 
b. Isra’a b. Saljuifc, 133% 3, 697% 
4. — app. xii. 

Kamal-ud-Daulah Sher-zad b. Mas- 
•’ud-i-Karim Ghaznawi, 107 and 
%7. 

Kamal-nd-DIn ^Ali Samairami, the 
Wazir of Sultan Mabmud b. Mn- 
tiammad b. Malik §hah Saljuki, 
170%8. 

Kamal-ud'Din Arsalan ^an b. 
Mabmiid, the Wall of Jund, 908 %, 
927%. 

Kamal-nz-Zaman, the minstrel of 
Sultan Sanjar, 163. 

l^amar Takodar or Tagodar, the 
Khitai general, 11 37 %. 

Kam-chak or Bak^chak, the Mughal 
general, 288 % 3. 

Kamil-nt-Tawari^ of Ibn u’l Asir, 
the, xvi, 619%. 

IKanar-i-Elabash or ‘Anhar-i-Ifaha- 
-shi, a horseman in the army of 
the Malik-ul-Kamil of gliam, 
1272%6. 

l^amr-nd-Din KarmanT, ruler of the 
district of Banban, 636 w, 1131%. 

^amr-nd-Din Klr-an-i-Tamnr- 
Khan. Malik of Awadh and 
LakhanawatT, 662, 665% 8, 666, 
667, 673, 742, 743, 747, 771%. 
See also under Kiran and Tamar. 

JfanSwez, a kind of silk made in 
Hirat^l037%. 


Kand Eae,— See under Khand or 
Khandi Rae. 

IKand-^Kae, the Nii-yin, 1223 %. 

ICanghnli, the. See under the 
Kankuli. 

Kangtt, the, — a tribe of Mughals, 
1093%. 

KanglTs, the, 985 %, — same as the 
^anknlis, which see. 

IKankne Khatun. Mangu Khan’s 
chief wife, 1185 %. 

Kankud, a general of the Ohingia 
Khan. 289 %. 

J^anlkul, signification of the word, 

l^iankulis or IKatighulis, tribe of the, 
233, 235, 268% 4, 290%, 877%, 
879%, 909 71,914%, 923%, 072%, 
979 %, 982 «, 984 %, 985 n, 1021 % 
8, 1022 %, 1091%, 1189. 

^anun-i-Mas’udi, the,^ — a work by 
Abu Ma’shar-i.Munajjim, 1, 2. 

Kanz-ul-Mahpur, the, — name of a 
book, 7871. 

IKara A^ul b. Mitukae b. Ohagha- 
tae, son of the Ohingiz Khan. 
1148 %4. He is also called Kara 
Hnlaku, which see. 

llglara Alb, the Arsalan Khan. — a 
leader of the army of the Khwa- 
razmls, 979 %. 

¥^ara Arsalan Beg b. Jaghar Beg, 
of the family of Salj ult, 93 % 8. 

Hara Arsalan h. Kara Mallat, grand- 
father of Sabuk-Tigin, 70. 

!l^ara Balj-kam, — nick-name of 

Sabuk-Tigin’s father, 68, 69 %, 70. 

Ig^ara Beg, the Khita-i,— general of 
the Gur Khan, 479 it, 480%. 

[IKara Bnj-kum, the, —the correct 
niok-name of Sahuk-Tigln’s 
father, xlv. 



^ara Khita-ia. the, 239 », 457% 
899 % 900, 904% 908 % 909% 
910% 911,912 and % 913% 915 
% 917 »1 and% 91^% 919% 
923% 924% 925 929% 930% 

931% 932% 933% 934% 951% 
1001% 1093% 1136 n 9. 

Kara*Kush Khan-i-Aetkiu. See 
■under !^ara-KagIi< 

Kara-ICush,— the celebrated en- 
gineer from Egypt, liv. 

Kara Ma, chief of the ^ullj Kara 
branch of the Kh ali tribe, 944 n. 

Kara Mallat or Millat b. Kara 
Na’mau, ancestor of Sabuk-Tigln, 
70. 

Karamitah, the, —a sect of Mnl.iam- 
madan heretics, 40, 46, 47 and'ft7, 
48 -a 4, 60, 139, 209, 215, 218, 365 
and u 3, 449 and a 2, 491, 646, 647. 

Karamzin, 1000 ». 

Karan, an ancient Dialamah King 
and champion, of the Gil race, 
998 n. 

Karan, or Knrnah Eae — a leader 
of the troops of the Eajah of 
Gujarat, 521 «, 522 ». 

¥ara Na’inan b. Firuz-i-Bamsinjan, 
— ancestor of Sabak-Tigin, 70. 

Karanlan Maliks, the,— -styled the 
Bastanlan Maliks, 2. 

Karar Bir,— a demon killed by 
Eajah Earn Ohand. 93 u 9. 

^ara SauTcnr or Sunkar,^ a leader 
of the Khalifah’s troops, 124071, 
124171. 

l^ara Snnkar-i-Na^iri, Malik, — of 
the Maliks of ghams-ud-Dm lyal- 
Timish,627. 

Ifora Tigin, a slave of Abu Ibrahim 
SImani, — ^made governor of 
Hirat, 87% 3877 6. 


!Kara Buka, the hTu-yiu, 126077 0. 

j^arachah, Amir of Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din, Kh warazm Shah, 1116% 
1117 77, 1120 77 2, 1122 % 112677 6. 

[garaohah, the Nu-in, 1063. 

ICara^iir the Nuyan b. Sughu-jijan 
or Su gli nj-chi, b. Iridam-ehi, the 
Barlas,— leader of the Mn^al 

troops, 899 n, 938 % 939 77, 941 % 
944 77, 945, 1 027 77 8, 1073 « 4, 1087 
%1105% 1145% 1148 77 4, 1149 
77 7, 1152 77 . 

Karaehar b. tiktae IKa-an, son of 
the Ohingiz Khan 1142 n. 

Kara Firiiz h. Yazdijnrd-i-§hahr- 
-yar, 70 77 8. 

l^ara Hulaku b. Mitukae h. Olia- 
ghatae. son of the Q3iingiz Khan, 
1148 77 4, 1149 77 7, 1179 % 1180 % 
1182 77, 1185. He is also called 
ICara Aghul. 

^Carajah, the Khag Hajib,— an 

officer of Saltan ‘Ala-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad ^warazm §hah, lx, 273 
776 , 97177. 

hh.rajah, the Salci or cup-hearer, 
Ata-bak,— Sanjar’s slave, 161, 
153, 158 % 159, 17477, 207 n 8. 

hiara-Jamak, the Sipah-Salar,— a 
personal slave of Ulu^ giah-i- 
Balhan, 831 and 77 1, 832, 867 77. 

Ig^ara ?ash or h:ara Kush Jjaan-i- 
Aetkin,— one of the SliamBiah 
Maliks in Hind, 644777, 646, 647, 
665 and 7177 1 and 2, 660 % 669 n 
4, 661, 674, 679 77 5, 741, 761 and 
77 3, 762 and n 6, 866 77 . See also 
nnder his title of Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din. 

TTba-n b. Mughal Sian.— 
sovereign of the Mnghal Imak, 
87677, 890% 95177, 
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Karayat or Karayifctiibe of Mngkals, 
the, 867 «, 874 n, 9i0 n, 941 n, 942 
n, 943 n, 944 », 956 n, 1076 n, 1093 
n, 1152 n, 1176 ii 9, 1193%. 

I^arbu^ or IJIarbugha, the Tattar 
chief, 898%, 

?ar^iK, tribe of, 876 », 962 n, 1112. 
See also the Kirghiz. 

Karim-ud-Din llamzah, Malik, — 
governor of Nagawr of Siwalikh, 
200 and 7in 2 and 3. 

Karim-ud-Din-i-Zahid, — a Tajzik 
official of Eakn.-ud-Din Firuz Shah 
of Dihli, 635, 761. 

Kai-klukur, Khwajah, tlie Nu-yin, 
Amir of K^ara-Karam, 1178%. 

Karlaghs, the, 1129% 1, — See under 
the K“rlughs, 

Karliks, the, — See the ICarlugha. 

Karlugh Shaljnah of Hirat, the, 
1128%. 

Karlugh Tnrks, the, 750 n 6, 781 n 2, 
907%, 923%, 953%, 1004 % 9, 
1130%, 1132%. 

^jiarlughiah Tnrfc-mans, the, 374 % 6, 
448%7, 953%. 

If^arlughs, or Karlngjis, the, 1, 375%, 
656%, 689%, 727 and%7, 780% 7, 
782 and%3, 792, 877%, 878%, 
879%, 907%, 908%, 909%, 910%, 
914%, 919%, 923%, 926%, 926%, 
953%, 959%, 980, 985%, 1004 % 9, 
1023%, 1129 %1, 1130%, 1131%, 
1182%, 1155% 6. 

Karlnki Hazaras, the, 1130%, 

Karluks or Karlul^s, the,— See the 
Karlu ghs . 

Karnia^, governor of Multan, — 
See under ’ Ali-i -Karmakh. 

Karsh-asp, ancestor of Eustam.-i* 
Zfil, 308 % 2,309%. [494. 

l^arun,— the Korah of Soriptui*©, 


Karwah, name of an article of 
defence, 352 and % 3. 

Easa Khatun, of the tribe of 
Iljikin, — wife of Mangu Ka’an, 
3223 %. 

Kashak, the Kosh-ohi or 

camel-man, 1183%, 1185%. 

Ka shgh ar Mission, History of the, 
901%, 912 », 917%, 940%, 950%, 
952%, 964%, 968 %6, 981%, 1044 
%, 1069 %4, 107.5 %, 1091 %, 1106 %. 

Kashi or Kashin, the Tingkilt, 
1142%. 

Kashi b. tJktae Ka-an, son of the 
Ch ingiz Khan, 1142%. 

Kashis, the, — a Ghurian people in 
the territory of Kashi or Kasi, 
361 and % 1, 362, 395 and%7. 

Kashkah, Kashili or Kashiki, — one 
of the champions of Khwarazm 
Shah’s army, 177 and % 6, 

Kashlifc, the Tarkhan. — one of the 
two boys who apprised Tamurolti, 
the OMngiz Khan, of his danger, 
941 %, 942 %. 

Kashli]^ Tarj^ans, the, 943 %. 

Kashlu or Ka^li j^an, the Amir- 
-i-Akhur of Sultan Mahammad 
Khwarazm Shah, 976%, 977. 

Kaglilu Khan, the Tatar, — Sea 
Koshiuk Khun, son of the 
Tayauak Khan. 

Kashlu Khan-i-8anknr."-same as 
the above. 

Kasim b. ’Abd’ullah,— Wazir of 
the ’Abbasi Khalifah al-Mnkbafi, 
82%. 

Kasim b. Mnbammad b. Kakam b. 
Aba ’Akil the gakafi, father of 
’Imad-ud-Din Muhammad, the 
Conqueror of Sind,— -app. xvii, 
xyiii. 
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Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mu’minm, — a title 
given to some Sultans by the 
Kh alifahSi 316 and n, 368 n 2, 669 
%Y, 772 n, — app. iv, v, xxii. 

Kap'f meaiiing o£ the word, 831 n 
2, 651 w 6. 

Kassur Jata, the,~-name of a 
people in the Koh-i-Jucl, 1132 ». 
^afc-ghan tribe of Mughals, the, 
893 

Igiatghm or Katlfln tribe of Murals, 
the, 94X)»», 944 a. See the above. 
Kathars, the, — a tribe, 537 n. See 
the Kahtars. 

Katrin tribe, the, 1142n. 

Katula, — misprontinciation of the 
name of iKubilah Kh an b. l^abal 
Khan, 897 n. 

Kawam-ud-Din, the Malik of Zaw- 
•zan, 258 n, 281 n 6. 
Kawam-nd'Din, Zawzani, Imam, 
190. 

iKawurd b. Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi b. 
Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg,— founder of 
the Kirman dynasty of the Sal- 
-juks, 13a«8. 

lilaya Khan b. Tusuf b. Bughra 
Khan-i-Harun— of the Afrasiyabi 
family, 905 

IKazil, one of the Mihtars or chiefs 
^ of the Saljuks, 120. [1070. 

JIKazil Manjuk, the Mu^al Chief 
Keene, H, Q., 1094 ». 

Kelilat, — wrong name of Kalbad 
■which see, — 1121%. 

IKezan, one of the chiefs of Kifelia]^, 
1170%. 

Khadijah, daughter of Da-ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg,— espoused by the 
‘Abbas! Khalifah al-I§a’im, 186 », 
Khadijah, Muhammad’s first wife, 
302 and % 3. 


TThadim Husain, Maulawi, 1258 to 9. 
Khafchak tribe, the,— See under 
the Kabchalk. 

Khaina, the Nu-yin, 1227 and«2. 
Khakan. — application of the title, 

720 TO 1. 

Khakan of Tnrkistan, the, 27 to 4. 
Khakhi division of the Afghan 
nation, the, 1044 to, 

Khak-rez of Hirat, — an artificial 
mound of earth surrounding the 
city, 1039 and to 8, 1040 to. 

Khalaf b. Aljmad,— ruler of Sijis- 
-tan, 43 TO 4, 76 to 8, 81%, 85%, 
183% 2, 185 TO, 186%, 187%. 

Khalaj, the,— See the Khali tribe. 
Khalifah, the oflSce of, 1260%. 
Khalifah Shaibani, of TulAaristan, 
375%. 

Khalif ahs, the, xxxiii, 640 %, 887 %, 
1117 TO 7. 

Khalil’nllah.— the Friend of God, 
— one of the titles of Ibrahim 
[the Patriarch, Abraham], 1163 
and TO 5. 

Khali or Khala j.— progenitor of the 
Kha li tribe, 878%. 

Khalj. the,— a Turk tribe, li, 28%^ 
397 and TO 1, 439% 4, 443%, 460 
and%2, 463%, 477 n 5, 480%, 
609 TO, 629 TO 4, 639 % and % 3, 640 %, 
641, 542 TO 9, 547 and % 9, 648 and » 
3, 649 TO 4, 650 TO 6, 651 and to 7, 666 to 
9, 574 TO 7, 575 and to 1, 576 and to 3, 
578, 679 TO 4, 691%, 595, 614 to 8, 
615to 1, 629, 767 % 7,,772;«, 870 «, 
878%, 916%, 944%, 9S0, 996 
1015%, 1016 and TO 3, 1022 w, 

1023%, — app. XX, 

Khali b. Yafig [Japh6th],870%. 
Khan, tlie title, 862. 

Khan- i*A’?am,— app. ix, xxi. 
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Khan-i-Buznrg, the, — or the great 
Khan, 52. . 

Khan-i-Khiinan, the, — the Persian 
translation of the title “ Gur 
Khan,” 911 andwS, 912 — app. 

xxi. 

Khan ’JLIaifl PIruzjang, — app. xxi. 

Khan Malik, — oflficerof Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din Khwarazm 291 n. 

Khan Malik, daughter of ’Ala-ud- 
Din Muljamnaad Khvvarazm 
ghah, — wife of Sultan ’Ustniin 
the last of the Afrasiyabi Khans. 
910 71 . 

Khan Malik, Amir-i-^ajib, — of the 
Maliks of Mu’izz-ud-Din Muljam- 
jnad-i-Sana, 491. 

Khan Zaman, — app. xxi. 

Khaui Kae, — See the next. 

Khand or Khandl Eae, ruler of 
Dihli, — ^brother of Pithora Rae 
of Ajinlr, 459 7i 9, 460nand7i3, 
461 7», 462 7», 463 », 4667*1,467 
n, 4687*, 4697*9, 616 7*2. See 
also Gobind Rae. 

Khans of Kifohak. the, 239. 

Khans of Kiim [the Kriinla], the, 
— lineally descended from Juji 
Khan. 110277. 

J^arbmah , — signification of the 
word, 404 and t* 9. 

Kharfash, — a nick-name or by- 
name, 410 and n2. 

J^argah or tent, description of, 
1080 and 7*4. 

Kharijis, the,— a sect of Muslim 
schismabios, 13and77 8, 14, 201. 

Khar-jam, or Khar-Oham, the 
Sipah-Salar, — champion of the 
Ghurl forces, 926, 929, 980 ti 6. 

Kharkah’ Langfim. — See under 

JirVah-Langum. 


Khapn J.ats, the, — name of a people, 
477 77 . 

Ktiarmll, — a nick-name or by-name, 
41077 2. 

Kharmil, 'Izz-nd-DIn flusain, the 
^ Iri, — Wall of Hirat, 258 and 77, 
259 and 77 3, 264, 3977*3, 40177, 
40277, 40377, 41077 6, 41177, 433 
77 7, 43477, 453, 45477, 455 77 5, 
46877 , 474, 475 and 7777 land 2, 
490,49377, 50177 6, £03, 60477 2, 
516, 518«, 602773. 

]^armil, Naair-ud-Dm ^fnsain, — 
See under Nasir-ud-DIn ^iasain. 

Kharmll-i-Sam Banji,— Pahlawan 
of the Kingdom of ^ur, 351, 
44477,44577. 

Kharm!l-i-Siim ^iusain, — Pahlawnn 
of the Kingdom of (^ur, 351, 
44477,445 77 . [41077 2. 

Kharnak. — a nick-name or by-name, 

j^arnak, Amir, — of the Ghuri tribes 
of Wajiristan, 335 and 77 3. 

Kharnak b. Bain, — ancestor of Amir 
Banji, Shansabi, 312 and 77 8. 

Kharoshti or Kharoshi, the Sipah 
Salar of the Ghurian army, 435 
and 77 4, 483. 

Khar-Zor Maliki, the Ghuri Malik, 
980 and 77 6. 

Khas Khan. — an ofiicer of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-DIn Khwsraztn Shah, 
29477. 

Khas Ming or Hazarah, — the per- 
sonal troops of the QhiingTz Khan, 
109277, 109377, 109477, 109577. 

Kha^ah-bardar, application of the 
term, 8027*1. 

Khashi sept of the Afghan nation, 
the, xvi.- 

Khata’ia, the, — an error for the 
Khita-is. see lix. 
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Khatiik tribe of Af giu mg. the, 511 % 
1044 w. 

Khatir-ucl-Din Muljammad b. Baha- 
ud'DIn b. Mas'ud-i- Karim, Ghaz- 
•iiawi, 107. 

Khatrini Afghans,— -a wrong name 
of the Kihtran Afghans, which 
see. 

Kh(tzz-i-Khitue , — name of a fabric, 
966 and n 8. 

Khifohak or IKif^alc, — name of a. 
tribe of Turks, 233 and n 6, 235, 
254, 998 », 999 a, 1000 1169. 

^ing But — Grey Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Bamlan, 1058 n 6. 

Khita'ffl, the, lix, 154 and 2, 155 
and 11 3, 244 » 4, 246 tv 8, 261 and n, 
477 » 4, 478 m 6, 479 m, 482 m, 
882 m, 894 m, 895 m, 899 m, 907 m, 
908 m, 911, 912 M, 921 M, 924 m, 
925 m, 926 m, 928 m, 929 m, 934, 
935, 936 m 6, 955 m, 956 m, 957 m, 
958 m, 959 m, 960 m, 975 m 6, 1073 
tt4, 1138 m, 1139 m, 1215 m 4. 

Khitans, the, — name of a people, 
885 m. 

Khi^r, Mihtar, 287, 1293. 

Khizr Khan b. Ibrahira-i-Tamghaj 
Khan. — one of the Khans of 
Turkistan, 908 n 

Khizr Khan. Julal-nd-Dm ‘All b. 
^asan-Tigin, XXlInd of the 
Afrasiyfibi J^ans of Turkistan, 
909«, 910». 

Khizr Khan b Khan, XIVth 

of the Afrasiyabi Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 906 M, 

Khokhar llae, King of Multan, 1. 

Khokhars, the, — a tribe of Hindus, 
li, 294 M, 453 n 4, 454m., 455 and «, 
476 «, 477 m, 481, 4.S2m, 483 n, 
484m, 485 m3, 486 n-,. 491, o24tt., 


626n, 636 m, 537 m, 539 m 5, 604, 
605, 647m 9, 648 m3, 656m, 678, 
679 m 2, 795m, 815m 6, 822m 9, 
1074 It, 1130 m, 1132 m, 1136 and 
m7, 1201m. 

Khub Ohihr b. Sulbin Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 105. 

Khuda Kuli, governor of the fort 
of Lash, 1122 m, 

Khudiivvand-Zadah of Mau?il, the, 
169, 204, 205. 

Khudawandah-i-Jahan. — title of 

the mother of Sultiin Muham- 
mad Khwarazm Sjjiah, 241, 256, 
280. 

Khulagu, 1083 m, — wrong name of 
Hulaku Khan. 

Khulasat-ul - Akhbar, the, — a book of 
history, xvi, 34 m 6, 41m 8, 136m, 
155 M 7, 206 m, 404 Ml, 407 m 5, 
439 m 4, 470 m,, 669 m 7. 

|Qiuiriftit-ut-Ta\varilch of Snjan 
Bae, xvi, 449 n 8, 453 m3, 469m 
9, 52 1 M, 537 M, 582 m 6, 587 m 4 
693 m, 609 m 5, 623 m1. 

Khnmar-Tigin, Amir, — governor of 
Far'S on the part of the Suljul!: 
sovereigns, 174 m. 

Khumar-Tigin, chief of the Kankm- 
-lis, — chosen to direct the admi- 
nistration of Khwarazm with 
the tide of Sultan, 1098 n, 
1099 m. 

Khiirjah Ilazni'ah, the, — one of the 
Hazaralis constituting the Juwun- 
-ghar or Loft of the Mughal army, 
109:? M. 

Khur-Khnsrau, 27th of the Taba- 
-bi’ah of Yamaii, 8. 

Khar Shah, last of th<3 Miilahidali 
dynasty of Alamut, — See utickr 
his title of Biiku-iid'Din, 
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Khurghed b. Janigbed Malik b. 
Mas’uil-i-KarTm ^aznawi, 107. 

Khursbed Malik b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 105 and n 7. 

ghurz, the 8rd son of Yafis 
[Japheth], 870n, 871n. 

Khnsh-bal Khan, the Afghan chief 
and poet, — of the Khatak tribe, 
511.V, 1044m. 

Khnsh-nawaz. King of the Hayati- 
-lah, 423118. 

Khnsraxi, signification of the title, 
1006 Ml. 

Khnsrau Malik b. Klmsran Shah 
Ghaznawi. — last of the Yaminlah 
dynasty, xxi, 67, 111 n 6, 1 12 n 5, 
113 andM, 114 and n, 115, 240 «, 
871 M 4, 376, 379 and n 6, 425 n 9, 
447 n 6, 448 m 4, 449 and m 8, 152 
and M 9, 453 MM 3 and 4, 454 and M, 
455 andM and mm 6 and 7, 456 
and m2, 457, 681 andM 7, 1072 
m5. 

Khnsrau Parwlz b. Hurmuz,^ — III. 
of the Akasirah dynasty of 
’A jam, 6, 6. 

Khnsrau Shah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawi. xlvi, 111 andnO, 112 
and MM 3 and 5, 113 m, 114 m, 348 
M, 349 m, 860 m and m3, 357 m 7, 
376 and m2, 877 m 4, 444 m, 447 
M 6, 448 M, 449 and M 8. 

Khnsrau Shah b. Khnsrau Malik 
Ghaznawi. 115. 

Khnsrau Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Khutiah. explanation of the term, 
12 M 9. 

Khutali, the Ghuzz chieftain, 156. 

Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Na?r-i-Mish. 
kan az“ZauzanI, — See Abu, Na?r- 
-i-Mishkan. 


Khwajah of Zauzan, the, — gover- 
nor of Kirmiln, 283 and m8. 

Khwajah ’Abd-nllah Angari, 407 
m8. 

^wajah Abu Sabi, — minister of 
Amir Muhammad b. Mahmud of 
Ghaznin. 89 n 8. 

Khwajah Abn’l Pa?! Kirmani, 190. 

Khwfijah Ag^ul b, Kyuk b. "Oktae 
son of the Ohingiz Khan, 1180 
M, 1184m, 1185 h. 

Khwajah Alimad the WaWishi,—- 
a merchant, 973. 

Khwajah ’All the Bukhari, — in 
charge of BaWiara under the 
Mughals, 972 M. 

KhAvajah Kutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar 
Kaki, — See under gnth-ud-Din. 

Khwajah Ghiyas-ud-DIn, — Wazlr 
of the Atabak Sa’d b. Zangi, 178 
m7. 

Khwaiah Isma’il, the officer in 
charge of the ^aznin treasury, 
487. 

Khwajah Muzhir, the merchant, 
216. 

Khwajah Tash slaves, the, — signi- 
fication of the term, 666 m 9, 
699m2,717m. 

Khwaju the Matizi, — author of a 
History of the Khashi Afghans 
xvi. 

Khwarazm Shah,— Eulers bearing 
this title, 232 m, 233 m. 

Khwarazm Shah, guth-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad b, Niish-Tigln-i-Ghar- 
jah, 148, 17 1 and M I, 234 n 8. 

Khwarazm-Shahi dynasty, the, 
xxxiii, 38 m6, 138m8, 162 m, 177, 
179 M 2, 182 M 1, 231, 282, 298 n 1, 
299, 377 n 5, 382 m 9, 399 n 6, 403 
M, 627 », 638 m. 
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KhwaraKini Sultana, tlie, 870 », 017 
•»!, 9(>0n6, 963, 965, 1066 »1. 

ghwai’azTnia, the, xxiv, 540«, 642 
n9, 887 n, 889 n, 901 n, 931 n, 
932%, 934 a, 971 978%, 993%, 
995%, 1021, 1022%, 1097% 7, 
1098%, 1199%, 1276%.— app. ii. 

Kid Riij or Keda-raja, — name of a 
Hindu king, 509%. 

Kidi Rtie, 461 %.— same' as Khandi 
Rao, wliioh see. 

Kihtrfin Afghans, the, 1043%!. 

Kil-timis|i or Kn-t-limiah b. Isra’Il 
b. Saljuh, — governor of Damashk:, 
158%. 

KimaJ, ’Ala-ud-BIn, rnler of BalMi. 
—a Malik of the Sanjai’i dynasty, 
871, 372, 373 andn9, 374 % 6, 
876 %, 390, 424 and %% 4, 6 and 
7, 926%. 

Kitnaj, ’Jmad-ud-Daulah, — Amir of 
the troops of Khurasan, 836% 4, 
869%. 

Kimiil ( Gumari) b. Yafis [Japheth3, 
870%. 

Kin, the,— name of a people who 
conquered Northern China, 877 
%, 885%, 921%, 1088%, 1186% 9, 
1186% 6. 

Kin Khan b.,Mughal Khan the first 
ruler of the Mu^al Ima]^, 875%, 
877%. 

Kinneir, Mao D., 64%1. [%4. 

Kiosk, derivation of the word, 406 

Kiramis, the, — also called Mujas- 
samlan, one of the subdivisions 
of the gifa^i sect, 384 and % 6, 
886, 402%. 

Kiran-i-Tamur Khan. Malik, 778 %, 
860 %. See also under his title 
of Kamr-ud'-Din and also under 
Tamur. 


Kircher, 1140%. 

Kirghiz tribe, the, 899 %, 923 %, 951 
«, 969%. 1091 % See also under 
the Karghi’z. 

Ki§a?-i-§ani, the, — See Tarikh-i- 
Tbn Haisam. 

Ki§h-Uk or — ^winter 

station, 876%. 

Kisra-ul'Ashghani b. Narsl, Vllth 
of the Ashkanian dynasty of 
'Ajam, — He is also called Arda- 
wan-i-Akbar, 4, 

Kisra b. Mihr-Jaish, IXth of the 
Akasirah dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6. 

Kitab-i-Mas’udi, the, — a book on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 415. 

Kitiifa-i-Naji of $abi-i-Dabir [the 
Secretary], 60% 7, 

Kitab-i-Yamini of al.‘Utbi, the; xvi, 
44 % 4, 56 % 3, 73 %7, 75 % .6, 80 %, 
87 %, 321 % 7, 841 % 7, 609 %, 536 %, 
— app, XX. 

Kiwakor Kyukb. Alminjah, grand- 
son of Turk b. Yafis, 873 %. 

Kiwak Khan b. ^?amid-i-Bur, the 
Kara Khita-i, — governor of Bu* 
.mra,976%, 977%, 11 18% 9. 

Kiwak or Kyuk ^an b. Uktae K®- 
an, 1084%. See under Kyuk 
Khan. 

Kiya-i-Buznrg Umid, — extermina- 
tion of his race, 121 1 %. 

Kizil Arsalan b. Atabak Iladd-giz, 
became sovereign of Azarbaijan, 
166% 7, 171% 9, 172% 3. 

Kizil Arsalan,— brother’s son of 
Sultan Sanjar the Salju^i, 159, 
160, 342, 1198% 8. 

Kizil Bnshis, the, ix. 

Klaproth, 884%, 886 %, 1186%. 

ICoohaey, signification of the word, 
60% 8. 
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Koc^fi b, Uktae !l^a-an, son of tbe 
QJiingTz Kban. 1141% 1142 n, 
114S», 1160% 1184w. 

ICodu, brother of the Tfi^ta Bigi 
sovereign of the Makrit tribe of 
Mu^ala, 950 n, 981 n, 982 n, 983 n, 

Kohistanis, the, 334 n. 

Kojlafc b. Tae-nak, — See Kodiak 
sou of the Tayanak Khan. 

Kokar, Cfhi ef of the Khokhars. 
482 % 483% 484 «. 

Kokju, the Bat or But Tingri, son 
of the Nu-yiin Manglik, of the 
Ulkunut Kungknrat Mughals, 
108071 5. — See also under KQkju. 

Koktae or Kuktae, the Nd-in, 1115 
»5, 1169». [109574. 

J^ol or Centre of an army, 1093% 

Kol-Irkin, — title of the Baghllgha 
or chiefs of the Tukuz I-gliurs, 
961% 109774 6. 

Kolah or Golah b. Pithora or Prithi- 
Raj, the Eae of Ajmir, 458 and 
» 6, 459, 466. 

Kolah Pithora, Eae, — See the above. 

!l§ioli, — a Shah.zadah of Juji’s house, 
1286 74 9. — See also under Kuli. 

Kolkan b. Oha gb atae. son of the 
Chingiz ^an, 1165 % 117074. 

Kolkan, son of the Ohi ngiz Khan. 
117074. — See also ni\der Kulakan. 

^oludl, also called Kunbae, daughter 
of tildae b. Bartu, — Khatun of 
Mangfi 122374. 

Kolukah or Kunukah, the Blgh— of 
the Mughal tribe of tl'ir-at, 95074. 

Kolun ^atfin, 927 74. — See Konik 
Khi'itiin. 

Komfin or Kdman, the Gur Khan 
of ^itae, 028 74, 929 74 . 

Koinan Kapchak, the, —the people 
of Valania,* 116874, 


Komauik or Gomanik Khatun. 
927 74, — See Konik Khatun. 

l^omVIn or b^umkin 'fae-ghu or 
Taya-^u, See under b^umbin. 

Konayifc or Konik Khatun. — the 
third Gfir Shan, 927 % 928 74 . 

Konch, the, — name of a tribe,— See 
under the Kunch. 

Konik or Konayifc Khatun,— the 
third Gur Mian, 927 ri, 92874. 

Konjii Khatun. daughter of the 
Altan Khan of Khitae, — one of 
the wives of the Ohingtz Khan. 
95874, 109274, 

Kons^ntin (Constantin), — of Eii- 
miah, 1268749 , 126974. 

Ko-pau-yu, — a Chinese general in 
the Mughal army, 985 74 . 

hior. Basil' or Kur Basu Elhatun.— 
widow of the Tayanak Klian. — 
marries the Chingiz Khan. 945 
94674 1091% 109274. 

Korkan b. Tuli, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 117877. 

Korumdevi, a princess of Putun, 
mother of Knrna, Prince of 
Cheetore, 62071. 

Koshaki, the I^akini, 155. 

Koahlak Khan, son of the Tayanak 
Khan, the Niiemaa rnler, 260 
nl, 261 n, 263% 264 and% 269 
% 273 % 867 n, 930% 931% 
932 % 984,946% 949 % 950% 
961% 962% 96474 2, 980 and 
74K 8 and 1, 98177, 982 11 , 98374, 
98471, 985% 98674, 987. 

Koshots, the, 1091 74 . 

]^oshtin or Siushfcin Tae^Kd or 
Yaya-hfi, — See under Kumhin. 

Kosmeli, — one of the groat chiefs 
of the last of the Kitan dynasty, 
98674. 



Kotola Kateii 1185 n, —wrong name 
of Kankae Khatun, whioli see. 

Ko-yiing or tlie Great Khan, the,— 
surname of the Nuyin Multan, the 
Jala-ir, 1093«. 

Kovunik Khatiin. 927 w. SeeKouik 
Khatun. 

Kozun,— one of the leaders of 
Kifohak, 1170 w. 

Kubiichah, governor of Sind, 29471. 

^ubad, 421, 598,— See Kai-JCuTsad, 
of the K'ai*aman dynasty. 

l^ubad b. Balaah, of the Sasanian 
dynasty of ‘AJam, 6. 

^ubilae or Kubilan. Khan b. Tuli 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 1083 n, 
1084 n, 109471, 113571 5, 1165 ti, 
1171 », 1176 » 9, 1177, 118071, 
118571, 1215 and 7171 9, 1 and 4, 
121671, 121771, 121877, 121977, 
122077, 122177, 122377, 122677, 
129377. 

^Cubilah or ^ubilah Khan b. l^^abal 
Khan,— of the Buzanjar dynasty 
of the Mughal Ima^, 897 77, 898 77, 
121777. 

^Lubilan, See nnder Kubilae Kh5n 
b. Tuli. 

Kubur, one of the generals of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 28977. 

Kueh, the, — a nomad tribe of Kir- 
-man, 60 77 8. 

Knob, the, 660 77 6. — Same as the 
Kun oh. whieb see. 

jKuohah b. Kulakan, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 109277. 

l^uoljin BigI, daughter of the Ohin- 
-giz Khan. 941 «, 

Kuildar Sajan, the Na>yin,— chief 
of the Mang^;ut Nairun Mnghals, 
94577. 

Kuj-Bu]^ii Khan,— a general of Sal- 


tan Muhammad Khwarazra Shah. 
995 77 , 

Kuk or Knk, fourth son of A gh uz 
Khan, the Illrd sovereign of the 
■ Mu^al Imal£, 880 77 . 

Kuka I-yalka, the Nu-yin, 1195 77, 
120777, 120877, 124377, 

Kukohah or Kukohn or Kuk j ah, the 
Tab-Tingri. See the next. 

Kukju, son of Minglik l oha kah. the 
IKlnnak liLnmar, — styled the Tab 
or Tab Tingri, 948 77, 949 77, 955 n. 
See also under Kokju the Bat 
Tingn, 

Kuktae or Koktae, the Nu-yin, 
1115 77, 116977, 

Kuk-Tasli, — one of Mihtars or 
chiefs of the Saljill^s, 120. 

Kukzfi, the Tab-Tingri, See under 
Kukju. 

Kulakan or Kulakan, son of the 
Oliingiz Khan. 109177, 109477. 
See also nnder Kolkan. 
l^ulan Khatiin, daughter of T^-ir 
Asun, — one of the wives of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 947 n, 1091 77 , 
114277. 

Kuli or ?^oli, grandson of Juji 
Khan, son of the OJiingiz Khan. 
123977, 124377, 128677 9. 
l^ulij Arsalan ‘Izz-ud-Din b. Mas- 
‘ud, V. of the Saljuk dynasty of 
Eum, 161 77 . 

l|i;ulij Arsalan 'Izz-ud-Din b. Snli- 
-man Shah, VII. of the Saljulj; 
dynasty of Hum, 161 77 , 

?;ulij Arsalan b. ICizil Arsalan, of 
the Saljulj:s of Sum, 160. 
l^nlij Arsalan [called Sullman by 
some] Rukn-ud-Din b. Ghiyaa- 
nd-Din Kai-Khusrau.— XII of the 
Saljuk dynasty of Sum, 163 77 6, 
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164, 1195». — Sao also under 
Eakn*ud-Dm, l^alij Arsalan. 

Arsalan b. Snlitnan b. !Kil- 
timisb. — III. df the Saljfi^ dy- 
nasty of Bum, 1 60 ». 

l^ulij j^ara, — a branch of the Khali 
tribe, 944) n. 

^ulij of xlviii, 260, 

261 «, 929%. 

or Knlich Khan, Jalal-ud-Din 
Mas'ud b. ‘Ala-ud-Din Jani, 768 
n i, 769 % 5, 847 and nn 1 and 4, 
848, 849 and »5. See under 
Jalal-ud-Din Knlioh j^un; and 
also under Kutiugh Khan-i-Mas- 
-*ud. 

?uinan or Ifoman, the Gur Khan 
of Khitae. 928 n, 929 k. 

IKumans [Oumani], the, — a Sai-ma- 
tian nation, 1167%, 1168%. 

or Koml^ui Xae-ghu or 
Tayaghu. — name of the family 
of the Gur Khan of Khitue. Ixiii, 
913 %. 

Kun or Kun Khan b. Aghuz Khan. 
IV sovereign of the Mughal 
I malt, 880 n, 881 %. 

Kunoh, the, — a race of people in the 
mountains between Tibbat and 
Lakhanawati, 560 andnn4 and 
6, 562 n, 671. 

Kunduz, explanation of the word, 
966 and n 9. 

Knnduz Khan, 147 n 8, 908 n , — 
same as !^adr Khan h. 'Unir 
Khan. XVII of the Afrasiyabi 
j^ans, which see. 

^Cungknrat or Knn^nrat tribe of 
Mughals, the, 890 n, 939 n, 940 %, 
943 n, 988%, 1091 «, 1093 n, 1102 
It, 11.42%, 1164 n 9, 1233%. 

itiinkae Khatfm, — one of the wives 


of Mangu Ka-in, 1223 %. See 
under Kan^ae Khatun. 

^unul^ah, the Bigi. See under ^olii- 
-Vah, 

Kunui^u b. ]^Carachiir b. Uktae, son 
of the Oh inglz Khiln. 1183 %. 

Kur (Kiwak) b. Alminjah, — grand- 
son of Turk b. Yafis, 873 %. 

Kur or Gur Khiin, fourth son of 
Mughal Khan. 875 n. 

Km’aidash,— -one of the Amirs of 
■Ola-^ush-Tigin, the Badshah of 
the Turkish tribe of the Ung^uts, 
945 ». 

Kurak-Lfik Bigi, daughter of Kosh- 
luk, the Bad.2hah of the Kaemans, 
1165 %. 

^(iur’aa, the, 62 % 6, 103 %, 126 nw 4 
and 6, 140 % 4, 301, 313 % 4, 350 
« 6, 351 % 7, 355, 413 % 3, 451 and 
ft, 473 %2, 697 %S, 600 %2, 605 
% 9, 625 % 4, 820 % 9, 826 % 7, 831 
% 8, 835 and % 3, 862 % 7, 908 %, 976 
%, 1011, 1136 % 6, 1142, 1161 ft%9, 
1, 2 and 8, 1163 % 6, 1171 % 6, 
1175 ft 6, 1189% 9, 1253 ft4, 1263 
%. 1284, 1288%!. 

Kurat dynasty, the, xxv, 1037 », 
1039 ft 7, 1073 % 2, 1183% 2, 1198 
% 8, 1200%, 1203%. 

Kiir-basu Khatun. See under Kor 
Basu Khatun. 

Kur Buka, the Nu-yin, li49%7. 

Kurbuz, Malik, 285 % 4. See under 
Kuriz. 

Kurdiah Maliks of Sham, the, sxxiii, 
203 and %1, 208 %1. 

Kurds, the, xlv, 60 % 8, 184 %, 298 
%1, 317%5, 996%, 1117, 1193 %, 
1232 and%l, 1233 n 8, 1234, 1263 
1264 1281 ft. 

l^ur^arat, the Ghuza chieftain, 156. 
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|[ari Snbaju,-— one of the Amir's of 
the Tayanak Khan, 945 n. 

Jfunltae, or general assembly of 
the Mughal tribes, 94871, 

Kuriz [possibly Kurboz], the Khan- 
ealar, — Malik of Ghaznin under 
Saitiin Mabaramad Khwarazm 
Shah, 267, 283. 

Kurja Tigfab, Muhammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Shah, 25472.3. 

Kurkilz or Kui'kuz, the iTu-yin, — an 
Ighur official of Oh,m-'rimur, the 
governor of Iran-Zamin, 1121 
72 , 1 132 72 , 1128 72 , 1 141 72 , 1181 72 2. 

IJiurlas tribe of Mughals, the, 940 
72 , 1094 72 . 

Kurna b, SamarsI, Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 >?. 

Kurnah Eae, 52174. See under 
Eiie Karan. 

Kuru^, or Kunih) signification of, 
114372. 

Ijluaam, son of al-'Abbns funcle of 
Muljaminadj, 1258 and it 8. 

Siiihk, meaning of the word, 331 
72 2, 651 72 6 . 

Kushlafc Khan b. Tae-nak, — See 
Koshlak, son of the Tayanak 

ilgiushtin or l^oshtln Tae-ku or 
'Tayabu. See under IJiumfcin. 

Kuta Manga b. Uktae Ka’an, 1142 
72, — Same as the next. 

Kufcan b. tJktae Ka'an, son of the 
Ohiugiz Khan, 1084 72, 1142 n, 
1148 and n 6, 1149 and 72 and 72 7, 
1151 n, 1185 n. 

Kutas, the, xlv. See the Ghaiz* 
Ghao. 

:|[utb-i-Af^an, the, — title of Khwfi- 
Jah j^utb-ud-Din Ba^t'yar Esiki, 
which see, -whom the Af gh ans 


claim as their peculiar saint, 
623 72, 

Kiitb b. JSTimrud, the tyrant, (Hira- 
rod of Scripture), 3. 

Kutbi dynasty, the, 639 72 . 

Ku?b-ud-Din, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Piruz §bah, the 
il^abashi, 591 72 . 

Kntb-ud-Din, Sayyid, — the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam of Dihii, 659 and 72, 
707,708,78572 9. 

ICntb-ud-Din Abu Biki-, Ka?i of the 
kingdom, for Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din Mubammad-i- Sam l^uri, 489. 

i^utb-ud-BIn Abu'l Patlj b, Jai- 
Tiinur-i'Banibo, chief of 
111372 9, 1119 72 . 

Kutb-ud-DIn EalAtyar Kaki, the 
"Oshi, Khwajiih, — the ICntb Af- 
ghan, a celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 632 72 , 658 11 2, 659 n. 

ICntb-ud-Bm IHasan the Ghuri. 
1135 72 3. See under i^utb-ud- 
Din I)[nsain, 

^u|b-ud'Din lytasan b. Mubammad 
b, ’Abbas b. Shis, — chieftain of 
Ghur, 322 ri, 3^3, 334, 336. 

IKutb-ud-Diu y:usaiu b. ’Ali b. Abi 
’All, the Ghuri Amir, — one of the 
Amirs of SuHSu Muliammad 
Khwarazm ghah, 140, 416 and 
72 9, 626 and 72 7, 042 and 72 9, 
65472 6, 657 and 72 6, 658 and a 1, 
661, 673, 701 72 1, 702 and n 3, 
709 « 6, 753, 75472 5, 762, 798, 
833, 883, 83672 2, 1002, 1008 72, 
1056 and 72 1, 1060 and n 6, 1001 
and 72 9, 1063, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1068, 1070,1071 andftl. 

ilKutb-ud-Din Ibak, Sultan of Dihli, 
XXI, 1, li, 4172 6, 248 and 72 1, 
310 a 5, 398 and r 2 » 6, 7 and 9, 
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404 n 9, 418 n 2, 428 n 1, 456 n 2, 
457 «, 467 'ft, 469 and nn 6 and 9, 
470 ft and nn 2 and 3, 471 w 
and ft 4, 483 n, 484 n, 489 and 
ft 6, 4g0'ft, 491 ft 3, 497 ft 3, 500, 
601 ft 5, 502 6, 503 andrm S 
and 9, 505 ft and ft 8, 506 ft and 
ft 9, 507, 508 ft 1, 510 ft, 512 and 
ftft4, 5 and 6, 513 « and «■» 8 
and 1, 514 ft and ft 4, 515 n. and 
nn 7 and 8, 516 and n 2, 617 ft, 
618 and ft, 519 ft, 520 n, 521 ft, 522 
ft 5 and ft, 523?!-, 524 ft., 525 ■« and 
ft 7, 526 ft and « 8, 527 and », 628 
and«K2 and 3, 629 and«4, 530 
ft and ft 5, 532 and ft 2, 533 534 

ft 6, 545 ft 5, 646 and n 7, 547 n and 
ft 8, 549 ft 4, 550 n 6, 551 n and 
ft 7, 552 and » 4, 553 n 5, 554 and 
ft 7, 655, tse and ft 6, 558 ft 7, 560 
and ft, 573 ft 9, 575 and »9, 576 n6, 
577 and n, 678, 579 ft 4, 580 ft 7, 
687 ft 2, 598 and n 8, 60 1 ft 8, 602 
and ftft 1 and 2, 003 and n 6, 004 
and ft 6, 605, 608 n 8, 610 n 7, 614 
ft 8, 619 ft 6, 621 ft 6, 622 m, 627 
ft 5, 628 ft 2, 631 ft 4, 636 n 6, 638 
ftl, 643 7J., 663 ft 9, 609 ft 8, 718, 
723, 729 ft 4, 731 ft 8, 745, 767, 
866 ft, 1181 ft.,— app. i, ii, iii, iv, v, 
vi, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii, xxiii, 
xxiv, XXV, xxvi. 

^utb-nd-DinMnlianimadb. ‘Izz-nd- 
Din al- Husain, Malik-nl-Jibal, of 
the Shansabamah dynasty of 
Ghur, 337, 338 and ftft 1 and 2, 
339, 340, 343 ft 2, 346, 347 ft 2, 
348, 349 'ft, 354, 422, 439 ana»4, 
442 ft, 443 n. 

Itutb-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Niish- 
Tigui, Khwarazm Shah. 231, 232 
ft, 233 and n, 234 and ft 8, 236 n, 
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236 ft 5, — wrongly called 
ud-Din Ibak by tbe author. 
Kntb-nd-DIn Muhammad b. .Shams- 
nd-Din lyal-Timish, Malik, 025, 
633and ft6, G70«l, 

IJiutb-ud-DIn Yusuf Timrani, Malik, 
— one of the Mailks of the brother 
Sultans of ^ur, 390, 408, 490. 
Kutlagh Inanaj.sonof the Ata-bak 
Jahan Pahlawan Muhammad, 107 
ft 8, 172 n 3, 242 n 5, 243 n, 247 «, 
249 ft 3, 457 ft. 

Hntlngh Khan, title of the Ata-bab 
Abu Bikrb. Sa’d b. Zangl, which 
see, 180 ft 5, 

Kutlagh Tighi, — slave of Mu'izz- 
nd-Din Mnljammud-i-SSm and 
Amir-nl-Uniara of Taj-nd-Din 
lyal-duz, 504 4, 526 ft 8, 

Kutlah, — mispronunciation of tho 
name of Hubilah Khan b. Kabal 
Khan. 897 ft. 

l^ntlngh, signification of tho title, 
865 n. 

Kntlugh Khan. HSkimof Jand,972« 
Kutlagh Khan, step-father of Sultan 
Na§ir-ad-DIn Maljimvid gliah of 
Dihll, 692, 701, 702 ft 3, 703, 704 
and ft 6, 706, 707 and n 6, 708, 710 
ft 1, 759 and n 6, 768 and n 4, 769 
ft 6, 777 ft, 778 ft, 784 n, 785 and n 7, 
825, 827, 833 nn 9 and 4, 834 and 
ft 7, 835 and ft 4, 836 and 7i 9, 837, 
838 ft 7, 839, 840 and ft 2, 841 and 
ft 6, 842, 844 and n 4, 847 ftft 1 and 
4,1226 ft. 

Kntlu gh Khan-i-Mas'ud b. *Ala-iid- 
Din Jani, 768 ?i. 4, 769, and m 5, 
775 ft. See also under 
Khan Jalal-nd-DIn MasTid. 
Kilting Mas‘ud b. Jam, Malik, <12 
ft 9. See the above. 
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^uflagli Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
^azimwi, 106. 

[Kutlngh Sultan, title of Bnrak the 
Ha jib, which see, 1118 » 9. 
jl^utuku, the Nuyan, one of the 
generals of the Oliingiz Klian. 
1019 «, 1020 ■?{. 

l^utuku, a Shah-zadah of the family 
of the Chingiz Khan, 1141 
Kuz or Guz Khan, fourth son of 
Mughal Khan. 876 n. 


Kyfik Khan b. tJktae IKa-an, son of 
the Chingiz Khan, xlvii, 1063 
and n 6, 1105 n, 1115 a 5, 1 138 n, 
1137 % 1143», 1144 and n 3, 1148 
and nn 4, 5 and 6, 1149 and n 7, 
1160 and to, 1 1 6 1 a, 1 1 62 to, 1157 
and TO 9, 1 158, 1 169, 1160 and to 8, 
1163, 1163 and TO 7, 1164, 1165 to, 
1170 TO, 1171 TO, 1172 and TO 9, 
1177 and to 1, 1178 to, 1179 «, 1180 
«, 1181 n 2, 1184 TO, 1185 TO, 1186 to. 


liSoliin, the Khita-i,— an arnty ofiB- 
cer of B^nbaehah in Sindustan, 
294 to. 

La-ohin Beg, — a chief of the Kar- 
lu^s in Mawara-un-Nahr, 909 «. 

Laddah, son of the llae of Ohand- 
wal [0hnnd-war1. 743. 

Lailat-ul-ICadr, [the night of 
Power],-— the 27bh of the month 
of llaina?an, 831 and to 8. 

Lais, the SnKar, — head of the Bra- 
ziers of Sijistan, 19 and to 1, 183 
TO 2. 

Lais b. ’All b. Lais, the Brazior,— 
of the family gf the Suffarians, 
84 « 0, 184 TO, 185 TO. 

Lak, the, — a sept of nomad Kurds, 
317 TO 5, 016 TO. 

Lakan the Lak, Amir of Aytkin- 
abad, 317 and to 5. 

Lak Bakhsh,— the giver of lake, a 
title given to Kutb-ud-Din 
Ibak, 612 to4. 

Lakhi, son of Jundharab^of the 
Bhati tribe of Ilindus, 79 to, 80 «. 

Lakliia Ilazarahs, the,— 'Uamo of a 
tribe, 009 TO 0, 


Lakhinan Sen, — of the Hindu dy- 
nasty of Nudiah, 858 to 1. 

Lakhmaiia or Lakshmana, son of 
Dasarata, — half-brother of Ram 
Chandra, 548 to 2, 585 to 6. 

Lakhmania Rao. see under Rae 
Lakhmania. 

Lama, the, — pontiff of the Bud- 
dhists, 1058 TO 6. 

Lamaists, the, 951 to, 

Lamak [Laineoh of Scripture], 303. 

Lmdaey, signification of the word, 
273 TO 4. 

Lane, xxxi, 603 to 7, 829 to 9, 129,5 
TO 1. 

Lit, the,— name of an idol, 1058 

n6. 

LatSif'i-^iyasi, the, — of Imam 
Fakhr-ud-Din Razi, 385 to 9. 

Lawad b. Sam [Shem] b. Nidi 
[Noali], 304. 

Lawik, Abu ’Ali-i-, ruler of Ghaz- 
nin, 73, 186 to, 320 to 3. He seems 
to be the same person as the 
next. 

Lawik, Abu Bikr-i-, Amir of Ghaz- 
nin, 71 and n 5, 72 to 6. 
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Layaii the, — a title. — See under 
Llwau. [nS. 

Lee, 648 n 5, 678 » 8, 8(K? «. 8, 1375 

Lees, Colonel W. N., x, 67 w 2, 
1259 

Lesur, 884«. 

Ilesvfique, 884 ». 

“Life of Genghizcan fOhiagiz 
Khiini the Great,” Petis do la 
Croix’s, 890 71 , 898 «. 

Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of 
Kashgar, Boulger’s, 1045 ». 

Lik-Tal or Lek-Tal, the rebel slave 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Mnham- 
mad-i-Sam, 476 », 477 n, 482 n, 
484 TC. 

Likum Kliatun, — danghter of 'Kosh. 
liik, son of the Tayanak Khan. 
946 n. 

Lingard, 309 n. 

Lion of the Mountains, the, 213 n 5. 
See Asad-ud-Din Sher-i-Koh. 

Li-wan [the Layau of Europeans], 
— title of the Badshah of ICashin, 
1085 » 8. 


Lodi, — See under Ludt. 

Loe-daey, — the proper spelling of 
the name Lodi or Ludi, 105 it, 

Louis VII. of Prance, 221 n. 

Louis IX. of Prance, 1290 w 1. 

Lubb-ut-Tawaril^, the, 41 n 8, 94 
» 3, 97 n 4, 117 », 135 n 2, 142 n 1, 
363 w 8, 407 « 6, 449 w 8, 469 a 9, 
623 n, 528 n 2, 589 n, 623 n 1, 651 
« 7, 869 n 2, 1256 » 6, 

Ludi or Lodi, surname of Ibrahim 
b. Sbah ^usain, Ghuri, 610 ». 

Ludi or Lodi tribe of Af^Sns, the, 
320 »4,611«.. 

Ludiah dynasty in India, the, 610 
TO, 511 TO. 

Lnhr-asp, 803 n 9. See Kai-Luhra- 
sib, tbe Tyrant. 

Lnmsden, Mathew, — app, is. 

Luxs, the,— a tribe of nomads in 
’Iralf, 1193 TO. 

Lyew-ping-ohong, the Chinese 
Bonza, 1218 to. 

Ly-Hyen, Badshah of Ivashin, 1085 
TO 3. 
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Macedonians, the, 1046 to. 

Mao D. Kinneiris “Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire,” 
64 to1. 

Macgregor, Colonel 0. M., 1116 to 6. 

Ma-Ohin b. Chin b. Yafis [Japheth] 
871 TO. 

Ma-Ohin b. Tu^a b. Bu-zanjar 
sovereign of the Mughal I-malj;, 
894 to,895to. 

Ma’dan-i-Aklibar-i-Ahmadl, the, — a 
historical work, xvi, 687‘« 4, 739 
to 6 . 

Madhob Sen b. B»e Lakhma^Iah, — 


of the Hindu dynasty of Nddiah, 
658 TO 1. 

Mae Khusrau b. Bahrim, — ancestor 
of Tahir ibn-ul-^nsain, 9. 

Maha-kal DIw, — the idol temple of, 
621 to6, 622,623, 628. 

M5han-i-Khaza*i b. As’ad, — ances- 
tor of Tahir ibn-nl-fliusain, 9 « 1. 

Maha-pala, — theSajahof Gwaliyur, 
6I9 to7. 

Mahd-i-Tra|: [or the ’Iraki spouse], 
sister of SuUan Saujar Saljuki, 
107 and TO 6, 108. 

Mahdi, al-, [the Director or Guide], 
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— the last of the twelve Imams of 
the Slii'ah, 1189 and«.9, 

Mahdij al-, — the ’Abbasi Khalifah. 
S74«i 5, 1189 and »9. 

Mahi Maratib, sigaifioation of the 
term, 1295 n 8. 

Mahi Subalji, signification of the 
term, 1295 and « 8. 

Mali Malik, daughter of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Mntaminad-i'Sam, xxii, 301, 
391. 

Malimud of Ghazain. Saltan Tamln- 
nd-Daulah Nizam-nd-Din Abu’l- 
IKasim, son of Sabuk-Tigin, 
xxxiii,20M.3, 41n,44'a8, 47 and 
n 9, 48, 49 and n 8, 50 and nn 3 
and 4, 61 and mi 6 and 7, 53 », 
67 and u 1,68, 74 »3, 76 and 
nn Band 7, 76 and nn& and 1, 
78 », 79 TO, 80 TO and TO 5, 81 and 
TO, 82 TO 7, 83, 84 and notes, 85 to, 
86 TO, 87 andit, 88 andTO»3and 
7, 89 TO 8, 91 TO 9, 92 and toto 3 
and 4, 93, 96, 99 and to, 102 to 4, 
104, 105 TO, 107, 112 TO 6, 116 and 
TO and TO 3, 117 TO. 118, 119, 120 
and TO 5, 129 to 2, 186 to, 232 to, 
285 TO 6, 293 to, 308 to 2, 316 » 
and TO 2, 320 and to 4, 821 and to 7, 
322 and TO, 323 to, 324 to, 329 and 
to, 839 n 7, 341 to 6, 354 and to 6, 
419 TO 6, 448, 452 TO 8, 453 TO 4, 487 
TO 6, 609 TO, 610 TO, 636 TO, 637 to, 903 
TO, 904 TO, 905 TO, 1132 TO. — app. xii, 
xvii, xviii, xx. 

Mahmud the Fatan King of Guzerat, 
611 TO. 

Mahmud the Tarani, — ^his rebellion 
in Bn^ara, 1128 to, 1145 ». 

Mahmudd-Atash Kfe’ar [the Kire- 
eater], ghai^, 1146, 1147, 1148. 

Mahmud b. Ghiyas-ud'Din Mnham- 


mad-i-Sam, Shansabi Stdtan of 
Ghur, xxiii, I, li, 882 to 8, 389, 394 
and TO, 395, 890, 397 and«TO6, 8, 
9 and 3, 398 and toto 6 and 7, 399 
TO and TOTO 2, 8 and 7, 400 and to 3, 
401 TO, 402 TO, 403 and to, 404 and 
TO 1, 405, 406, 407 TOTO 5 and 7 408, 
409, 410 TOTO 3 and 6, 411 n, 412, 414 
and TOTO 8 and 2, 415, 418 to 2, 481 
TO 7, 432, 433 TO and « 7, 434 to, 470 
TO 2, 472, 476 TO, 478 TO 6, 480 to, 
490, 492 TO 7, 493 TO, 494 to 1,497 
TO 3, 498 to, 501 and to.5, 502 n and 
TO 6, 503 and to 2, 619 to, 622 and 
TO 6, 623 TO, 524 ft, 525 ft, 626 ft 8, 
627 ft, 628 ft 2, 607 ft 6, 1199 ft,- 
app. xvi. His title was Ghiyag> 
nd-Din. 

Mahmud-i-Iran Shah b. ’Alfi-ud-Ditt 
Mnliammad the Pearl of Ghur. 
894 TO, 396, 396, 399, 408. 

Mahmud b. lyal Arsalan, Saimaa 
§hah-i'Jalal-nd-Din, Khwarazm 
ghah, 239, 245 and TO 5. See also 
under Sultan Shah. Jalal-nd-DIn. 

Mahmud b. ^usrau ShSh b. Bahrain 
Shah, Ghaznawi, 118. 

Mahmud b. Malik Sjhah b. Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-Ghazi, the Saljuhi, 138 and 
TO 7, 143 TO 2, 144 TO and ft 3, 167 and 
TO 4, 158 and TO, 169, His title 
was Mughis-ud-DTn. 

Mahmud b. Mas’ ud-i- Karim, Ghaz» 
nawi, 107. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik 
ghah Saljuhb — nephew of Sultan 
Sanjar^ 146 to 6, 147 to 8, 151 to 6, 
169 TO 7, 170 TO 8, 204 ft, 375 n, 

Mahmud b, Mnhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghuxi, Sultan, 263 and to 9, 258 to. 
See also under Mahmud b. Ghiyas. 
nd*Din. 
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MaVimud b. Saltan IbraMm Ghaz- 
nawi, 105 and n 6. 

Mahmud b. Sultan Maudud Ghaz- 
nawi, 97. 

Mahmud-i-Warrak, of Nishapur, 17, 
18. 

Mahmud Yalwaj, tbe Bukhar. the 
’Aziz and Saliib*i-A’zam of the 
Ohingiziah dynasty, 1075 n, 
1119 0,, 1138 0, 1141 o, 1149 a7, 
1152 n, 118471, 118571, 1217 n. 

Mahmud XVIth of the Afra- 

siya|)i Khans of Mawaia-ttn-Nahr, 
906 

Mahmud Khan b. Mnliammad-i* 
Arsalan Khan, son of the Bughra 
Khan. — the XXth of the Afrasi- 
yabi Khans of Tnrkistan, 180?i,7, 
239% 006 a, 907 a, 908 a, 926 a, 
926 a. His title was Rukn-ud- 
Din. 

Mahmud Shah b. Khnsrau Malik b. 
Khusraa Shah, ^aziiawi, 115. 

Maljraudi dynasty, the, 26 and n 1, 
98n8, 100a4, 111, 112a5, 113a, 
114 and a, 116, 127, 132, 184. 
Also called the Ghaznawlah and 
Yaminiah dynasty. 

Malimudi [of Mahmud of Ghaznini 
family, the, 340, 343, 348 », 350 a, 
364 and a 6, 355 and a 7, 858 
»2, 377, 423, 410, 448, 462, 455, 
1062 a 7, 1072 a 6. 

Mabmudi Maliks, the. See the 
Mabmudi dynasty. 

“ Mahommedan Histoiy,” Price’s, 
444a. 

Mahrattas, the, 691 a. 

Mah-Rue, ’Amil or governor of the 
district near tTzgand, onthe part 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazniu, 
53 a. 


Maimandi, al.~Khwaiah-i-Fazil 
Abmad b. ^Jasan, — Wazir of Sul- 
pn Mas’ud b. Mabmud of Ghaz- 
nin, 93 a 3, 120 a 5. 

Main, the Rev. Robert, 2G8 a 3. 

Maira or Mere, the, — name, of a 
Hindu people, 520 a. 

Majami’ul-Khiyar, the,^ — name of a 
historical work, 868 a 2, 890 a, 
894 7x, 1020 a, 

Majar, son of the Hu-yia tJlji, 
1180 a. 

Majd-ud-Daulah Buwiah,— last of 
the Buwiah dynasty in ’Irab, 
87 a. 

Majd-ud-Daulah b, Sayyid ’Ala-ud- 
-Daulah the Hamadani, of the 
race of ‘Ali, 995 7i. 

Majd-ud'Dinjthe Kal-yuni, Malik, — 
governor of Hirat under the 
Mughals, 1128 a. 

Majd-nd-Din, the Model, ^i^i, — 
of Ghiyas-ud-Din Mubanmad-i- 
Sam ^uri, 383. 

Majd-ud-Din Mubanamad b. Hasan 
b. Ta’us,— one of the Sayyida of 
Hillab, 1242 a 2. 

Majd-ud- Din Musawi, Sayyid, — 
Wazir of Sultan Saif-ud-Din 
Sari, 356, 440, 442, 445. 

Majd-ud-Din the Tabriai, Malik, 
1262 a. 

Majd-ud-Din Tulaki, KI?i,~ mater- 
naluncleof Minhaj-i-Saraj, 458, 
1060 a 6. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Khwajah Sa£i-ud- 
Din, Wazir of ^iyas-ud-din Mu- 
haramad-i-Sam Ghuri, 390, 414. 

Majd-ul Mulk ’Umr-i-Raji, the Kafi 
— one of the Wazirs of Sultan 
Muliammad Khwai'azm Shah, 
990 a, 1027 a 8. 
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Majclud b.’Sultan Mas’utl b. Mah- 
Biud of Ghaziiin, 95, 1 25 n 5. 

Majlr-ud-Din jPaklii»-aI-Mttlk. See 
under Faklir-nl-MnIk Nizam-ud- 
Din. 

Majir-ul-Mulk ^araf-ad-DIn Mu- 
zaffar, — one ofthe AniTrsof Sultan 
Muhammad Kkwarazm Shah, 
1028 1029 TO, IOBOto, 1031 to, 

lu32 TO. 

Majlr-ul-Mulk ’Umr-i-R.ajI, the 
Kafi, one of the Wazirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 
990 «, 1027 TO 8. 

“ Makaraat-ul-'Amid-i-Ahu Nasr-i- 
Mishkan,” — of Abu-l-Fa?.l-i- 

Muhammad Al-Baiha^:i, 87 to, 
105 TO. 

Makan b. Kaki, Dilanii, — of the 
Al-i-Ziyar dynasty, sovereign of 
Gurgan, 37 to, 65 and to 1, 56 and 
TO 2. 

MfiWidura-i-Jahanan*i-Jahan, — a 
Mnliammadan saint, 641 to 6. 

Makhzan-i-Afghani, the,— a histori- 
cal work, xvi, 622 to. 

Makrit tribe, the, — of the Kaiat 
division of Mughals, xlviii, 273 to, 
931 TO, 940 TO, 941 TO, 944 to, 945 to, 
946 TO, 947 TO, 949 to, 950 to, 961 to, 
964 TO 2, 9S0to 1, 981 to, 982 to, 
983 TO, 1091 TO, 1102 TO. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 442 to, 1264 to, 
1279 TO, 1292 TO. 

Mai DIw, — the Bae of Gwaliyur, 
619 and TO 7. 

Malik of Kabul, the, — pnt to death 
by Hulakfi Khan. 717 to, 

Malik, the son of Dii’ar, — ^"Azlz of 
Mifr, 598. 

Molik b. Uktae Ka’an, son of the 
aingtz iOian, 1142 to, X168», 


Malik-nl-’Adil Abii Bikr b. Malik- 
nl-Kamil, Nasir-xid-Dln, al- 
Aiyubi, 229 to 5, 23071. 

Malik-ul-’Adil al-, — Abu'Miasim 
ISTur-ud-Din Mahmud, son of 
‘Imad-ud-DIn Zangl, 204 to, 

Malik-ul-’Adil Saif-nd-Din Abu 
Bikr-i-Mirhammad b. Aiyub, son 
of Shadi, al-Kuvdi, xlvii, 208 and 
TO 9, 219, 222 and n 8, 223 and too, 
224 and to 2, 225 and TO 4, 226 and 
TO 8, 227 and TO 9, 228 to 4, 1265 
TO 9, 1267 TO 6, 

Malik-u1-Afzal Abn-l-^asan-i-'Ali 
Nur-ud-Din b. Salah-ud-Bin al- 
Aiyubl, 219, 221 and to 7, 222 and 
TOTO 8 and 9, 223 to and toto 2, 4 and 
6, 224 and to 8. 

Malik-ul-Af?al Najm-ud-DIn Abu 
Laahkar-i-Aiyub. See Aiyub b. 
Shadi. 

Malik-ul-Amiad b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-ud'Din Abu Bikr-i-Muljam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226. 

Malik-ul-Ashraf b. Malik-ul-’Adi- 
Saif-ud-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mnl.iam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and to 7, 228 
TO 4, 297 TO, 298 TO. 

Malik-ul-Awljad b. Malik-ul- ‘Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abii Bikr-i-Muliam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and « 7. 

Malik-ul-’ Aziz b. Malik-nl-^Shir 
Ghiyas-ud-Din b. §ialal.i-ud-Dm 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 1267 to 6. 

Mnlik-ul-’Aziz, ’Imad-ud-Din, Abu- 
-!-Fath, ’LTsmau b § lah-ud-DIn 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 219, 223 andn 
and TOTO 8 and 9, 223 tz and tob 4 
and 5, 224, 225 n. 

Malik-nl-’Aziz Zahir-ud-DIn Saif- 
ul-Islam, son of Aiyub b, Shadi. 
al-KurdI, 208 and n 9. 
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Malik-ul-Fa*iz Sibik-ad-Din Ibra- 
him b. Malik-nl-’Adil Saif-nd-Din 
Abu Bikr-i-Muharamad al-Aiyubi, 
226 and%5, 22Sia4. 

Malik-Ttl-Ghazi b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-ud-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mttliam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 and n 6. See 
also under Shihab-ud-Din-i- 
Ghazi. 

Malik-ul-Ilujiab, []Head of the 
Ciiamberlains],— -name of a title, 
820 and»4. 

Malik-ul-Ja\vad MuzafEar-ud-Din 
Yunas, son of Shams-nd-Din, 
Mawdud, al-Aiyubi, 229 n 5. 

Malik-ul-Jibal, title of ICutb-nd- 
Din Muliamraad b. ’Izz-ud-Din 
al-I?usain Ghuri,*whicb see. 

Malik-ul-Kamil b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-nd-Din Abu Bikr-i-Muliam- 
mad, al-Aiyubi, 223 5, 226 and 

«.7, 227 n 4, 228 and n4, 229 and 
«5. 

Malik-nl-Kamil Muliammad b Shi- 
hlb-ud-Din Ghazi, al-Aiyubi, Iv, 
1265 and «Ji 9 and 2, 1266 and 
n 4, 1267 and « 6, 1268, 1270 and 
tc 2, 1272»5, 1273 » 7, 1274 w 7. 

Malik-nl-Mamdud b. Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Saif-ud-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mubam- 
tnad al-Aiyubi, 226. 

Malik-nl- Mansur b. Malik-ul-’Aziz 
b- Salab’nd’Kii Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 
223«, 224, 225». 

Malik-ul-M!an§ur Nur-ud-Din 'Ali 
b. 'Izz-ud-Din Ibak, the Turk- 
man, sovereign of Mi?r, 1276 «■. 

Malik-ul-Mas'ud b. Mulik-ul-’Adil, 
Saif-ud-Din Abu Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad al-Aiyubi, 226 n 7. 

Malik-ul- Mu’agzam, Shams-ud-Dau- 
lah, Turin Shah, son of Abu 


Lashkar-i-Aiyilb b, Qiadi al- 
Eurdi, 208 n 9, 214 ?;, 6, 217 
229 a 5, 230a. 

Malik-ul-Mu’azzam-i-’Isa b. Malik- 
nl-’ Adil Saif-ud-Din Abu Bikr-i- 
Muhammad al-Aiyubi, 226 and n 7, 
227 and n 9, 228 and n 4, 1267 n 6. 

Malik-nl-Mnlisin b. Sail h-ud- Din 
Yusuf al-Aiyfibi, 222 and n. 

Malik-ul-Mushfcammir b. Salahi-ud- 
Din Yusnf al-Aiyubi, 222 audw. 

Malik-ul-MuzaflEar, Saif-ud-Din 
Kuduz, the Turkman, sovereign 
of Misr, 1276 TO, 1278 to, 

Malik-nl-Umara [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], a title, 285. 

Malik-un-Na§ir, title of Salalj-nd- 
Din Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 217 to, 218 
and TO 6. 

Malik- un-Nasir Salali-ud-Din-i- 
Da’ud b. Malik ul-Mu’azzam-i- 
'Isa al-Aiyuhi, 227 to 9, 228 to 4, 
229 TO 5, 1267 TO 6. 

Malik-nn-Na^ir Salalj-ud-Din 
Yusnf b. Malik-nl-’Aziz b. Malik- 
ug-pthir ^iyag-ud-Din, al- 
Aiyubi, Salman of DEalab and 
Sham, 1263 TO, 1264 to, 1267 and 
TO 6, 1275, 1276 TO, 1278 to. 

Malik-nn-Nawwab, Ibak, — one of 
the Malika of Nagir-ud-Din Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 718. 

Malik-ttr-Eal?im-i-Abu Na^r, son of 
*Imad-ud-Din, son of Sultan-ud- 
Danlah, Bnwiah, 135 TO 2. 

Malik-us-Sa‘id, the Sa^jib, or Lord 
of Mardin, 1279 TO. 

Malik-us-Sa’is, i^ams-ud-Din Mu- 
bummad, 189 and to 9. See also 
under ghams-ud-Din Muhammad 
the Malik-us-Sa’is b. Taj-ud-Diu 
Abn-l-Fafch. 
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Indece, 


SalLk-u?-SaIih-i.Isma’xl ‘Imad-ud- 
Din b. Malik-td-’Adil Saif-ud- 
Dia Abu Bibr-i-Muhammad al- 
Aiyubi, Lord of Ba'albak, 226, 
229»6. 

Malik-ns-SHib Tsma’II,8on of Saltan 
Nur-tid-BmMaliaiud-i-Zangi, 205 
and n 6, 206 and n 7, 207. In tbe 
text be is called 'All. 

Malik-ns-Salili NaJin-ud-Din Aiyub 
b. Malik-uI-Kamil b. Malik-nl- 
‘Adil Saif-nd-Bin al-Aiyubi, 229 
and » 5. 

Malik-Uf«Salih b. §ala:li-ud-BIn 
Yfisuf al-Aiyubi, 222 and n. 

Malik-ut-Tahir, Bandkadar, 1278 n. 
See under Bandkadar. 

Malik-ut-Tahir Gbiyas-ud-Bin Abn’l 
Mangur-i-Gbazi b. Salah-ud-Bin 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 222 », 225 «, 
1267 n 6. 

Malik-ut-Tujjar, signification of 
tbe term, 790 and»7. 

Malik-uz ■?afir al-Mnshtammir, Mu- 
?affar-ud-Bin, Aba-l-iilasim, son of 
§alali-ud-Bia Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 
222 n. 

Malik-uz -Zabid Majir-ud-Bin, Abu 
Suliman-i-Ba’ud b ^alalj-ud-Bin 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 222 n. 

Malik-u?-^abir, son of Salah-ud-Bin 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 221, 222 wand 
w8, 

MalikAgbulbvKutanb.'OktaoKa’an, • 
son of tbe Obingiz Kban, 1185 n, 

Malik Agbul b. Malik b. "Oktae 
l^a’an, son of tbe QSiingiz Khan, 
1182n. 

Malik Ai’salan b. Mas’iid-i-Karlm 
Gbaznawi, 107. 

Malik Cbihr b. Mas’ud-i-Karira 
Gbaznawi. 107. 


Malik Obihr b. Sultan Ibrabim 
Gbaznawi. 105 andn 8. 

Malik Bad b. Sultan Ibrahim Gbaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Malik Khan tbe ^alj, — a general 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Kbwarazm 
Shah, 539 and n 5, 640 n. 

Malik Kban b. Takisb-i-Kbvvarazm 
Shah. 249 to 3, 250 and nn 4, 6 and 
6, 251 nn 9 and 1, 254. 

Malik Kban, Yamin-ul-Mulk, ruler 
of Hirat, lx, 287 and n and 9 
and 1, 289 n, 290 n, 291 n, 409 n 6, 
412, 415, 417, 471 n 5, u40 n, 980 n, 
1006 re 1, 1013, 1014 re 2, 1015 

and re, 1016, 1017 re, 1018, 1019 re, 
1020 re, 1021 re 8, 1022 re, 1023. 

Malik Shah, of Wakbsh, — one of tbe 
Maliks of Saltan Mix’izz-ud-Biu 
Mull ammad-i- Sam, ^uri, 436, 
490. 

Malik §hab b. Alb Arsalag-i-Gbazi, 
son of Da’iid-i-Jagbar Bog, the 
Saljuki, 105 n and re 0, 108 n 5, 
186 re, 137 andrereS and 6, 138 re 
and re 8, 139 and 7!., 110 andytS, 
141 and 7i, 142 and n 1, 143 and 
re 2, 144 re, 146 and 7'.- 6, 148 re 6, 
158, 15971, 16Sre2, lG9re7, 173 
re 4, 186 and n, 232 re, 906 yi, 914 're. 
He was styled Jalal-ud-Bin. 

Malik Sbab b. Barkiiiruk b. Sultan 
Malik Shah, SaljuM, 141 n, 1 4571 4. 

Malik Shah b. ^usrau Malik, sou 
of Kbusrau Shiih Gbaznawi. 
116, 4e2re9, 456 re 1. 

Malik ^ah b. Mal.imud b. Muham- 
mad, son of Sultan Malik kShali 
Saljuld, 151 n 6, mn. 

Malik Shah b. Nagir-ud-Din ’Us- 
man, son of Tai-ud-DIn-i-IIarab, 
194. 
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Malik Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl 106. 

Malik ^ah b. Tn glir il-i-Arsalan 
gliah SaljulkT, 172 n 3. 

Malik Sher, the Ghuri Ilakim of 
Kabul, 1015 n. 

Malik gher b. Snltan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 103. 

Malik-23ad b. Mas’ ud-i- Karim Ghaz- 
nawi, 107. 

Malik-Zad b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Malikah of Kidan, the, wife of Sul- 
tan Baha-nd-DIn Sam Gliuri. 342. 

Malikah-i-IJaji, the, daughter of 
!Kutb-ud>DIn, the Malik-ul-Jibal, 
Malik of ^ur, 347. 

Malikah-i-Jahan,the, mother of Sul- 
^ati Muhammad Khwarazm Shfih, 
1212. 

Malikahd-Jahan, the, mother of 
Taj-ud-Din Zangi, of Biimian, 
842 and n 9. 

Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud-Dunya 
wa’d-Din, the, — mother of Matir- 
ud-Din Mahmud Shah, of Dihli, 
676, 677, 701, 710, 785, 

Malikah-i-Jairdi, the, daughter of 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri, 182 andn2, 412, 419 and 
«6, 487. 

Malikah-i-Khurasa«, the, mother of 
Alb-Arsalan-i-GhazI, son of Ma- 
lik Kizil-Arsalan, 342. 

Malikah-i-Mu’az?amah, Jalal-ud- 
JDunya wa'd-Dm, the, 389. See 
under Malikah-i-Jalali. 

Malikah-i-Mu’izziah, the, daughter 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din of Timran, 
408. 

Malikah Turkan, the, mother of 
Sultan Shah Mahmud, son of Jyal 
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Arsalan Khwarazm Shah, 239 
n2. 

Malir Jats, the,-— name of a tribe 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 1132«-. 

Malka, the Hindu, — ^leader of the 
rebels of the Koh-payah of Me- 
wat, 850. 

Malkirab b. Tubba’, of the Tabd- 
bi’ah of Yaman, 7. 

Malleson, Ool. G. B„ 1022 jr, 1027 
fl.8, 1045 », 1046 », 1058 « 6, 

1202 n, 1203 n. 

MamUelc, in what sense understood, 

168 712 . 

Ma’mun, al-, — the ’AbbasI Khalt- 
fah, 9, 10, 11 and n 9, 12 and am 
6 and 3, 13, 14, 27. 

Ma’mun b. Mnhammadal-Farlghuni, 
— Lord of Jurjaniah of Khwa- 
razm, 84 n 8, 232 », 233 and n 7. 

Man, a weight, 1064 n 2. 

Manat,— one of three chief idols of 
the pagans of Makkah, 82 and 
»5, 1058 n 6. 

Mandahars, the, — name of a people, 
79571 . 

Mandapa, the, — of the Khak’ht 
division of the Afghan nation, 
1044 a. 

Mandeville, Sir John, 1173 nl. 

Mang or Hansag b. Yafis [Japheth], 
87071, 871 >1. 

Mangal Diw, son of MalBiw, Rajah 
of Gwaliyur, 619 and n 7, 620. 

Mangall Khan [styled also Mangali 
Khwaiahl. son gf Timur-Tash, 
the Mughal chieftain, 888 

Mangali Khan b. Yal-duz,— VII 
sovereign of the Mu gh al Imak, 
88171. 

Mangasae, the Mughal Daroghah of 
Hirtlt, 1128 n. 
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Mangatao or Mangae, the Mu^al 
ghaljnah of Hirafc, 1037 n, 1039 n7, 
1049% 2, 1054.% 1199% 1200% 
1206 n 3. 

Mang-haras-i-Zard or Mangaras-i- 
Zud sawar, AmTr, — one of the 
Turkish slaves of Ghiyas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud ^uri, 395 and n 9, 396 
and n, 

Mangirak, — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Malimud of Ghaznin, son 
of Sahuk'Tigin, 91 a 8. 

Mangit tribe, the, 865 ». 

MangkutNairun Mnghals, the, 945% 
1094% 11 16 w. 

Manglik the Nuyan, — ^who married 
the Khan’s mother, 1080 

n5. See Minglik Ichakah. 

Mangfi or Mairgus, b. Karajah the 
Atabak, governor of Fars on the 
part -of the Saljix^ sovereigns, 
174 n. 

Mangu Khan, son of Tuli, son of the 
Qh,iiigiz ^5n, xlvii, 164, 667 n4, 
696% 699 a 2, 700 » 8, 784 n 5, 
786 and n 6, 792, 809 n 1, 1078 n 8, 
1088% 1089% 1093% 1094% 
1119% 1135 n 5, 1140% 1141% 
1152% 1153% 1167 TO 1,1162% 
1165 TO, 1169 TO, 1170 TO, 1171 TO, 
1172, 1176 and TO 9, 1177, 1178 to, 
1179 TO, 1180 and to, 1181 to and to 2, 
1182 and to 4, 1183 and to, 1184 to, 
1185 TO, 1186 and TO, 1189, 1190 
TO 1 , 1 191 TO, 1192, 1 193 TO, 1 194 to, 
1196, 1196, 1200to, 1202 to, 1206, 
12 1 1 TO 5 andTO, 1215 andwTO 1 and 4, 
1217 TO, 1218 TO, 1219 TO, 1220«., 
1 22 1 TO, 1222 TO, 1 223 and to, 1224 to, 
1225 and TO, 1226 and «, 1256 and 
nG, 1257 and TO, 1263% 1264 «, 
1263 TO and to 2, 1266, 1267 w 6, 


1276 TO, 1278 TO, 1286 TO, 1287 to, 
1290 TO 1, 1291, 1292 and », 1293 w. 

Manguli Beg, — slave of Mu-ayyid- 
i-A’inah-dar, 182 to 1, 246 to 8, 
247 TO. 

Mangiitah the Nuyan, —one of the 
generals of the Ohingiz Khan. 
656 TO, 667 and to 4, 727, 807 and 
TOl, 8I0% 812, 813, 1063, 1109, 
1126 TO 6, 1152, 1153 and % 1154, 
1201 TO. 

Maui [Maniohoean] religion, the, 
927 TO. 

Manicliasan Ohristians, the, 667 
TO 4. 

MUtiilc, the surname of the rulers 
of Bhatah or Bhati, 593 to. 

Manjanlk, or Ki)% definition of, 
1133 TO 9. 

Manjhu, the, — name of a people, 
899 TO. 

Mankadhu or Mankadah, the Juz- 
bi, tbe Nuin, 1047 and to 6. 

Mankalmisb, — one of the emissaries 
of Hulakii to Rukn-ud-Din Klifir 
Shah, 1206 TO 3. 

Mankuti, the Niiyln, 1180 m, 

Mansag or Manshij b. Yafis [Ja- 
phetb], 870 to. 

Mangur b. ’Abd-ul-Malik b. Nfih 
S.'imuni, 29, 41 and nn 5 and 8, 
42 to 1, 43 and TO 4, 71 and to 4, 
185 TO, 186 TO. 

Mangfir b. Ahmad b. Asad Samiini, 
29, 54 

Mangiir b. ’Ali, — governor of Ilirat 
for the Sfimanls, 37 «. 

Mangur-i-Pulfid Sutun, of the 
family of Buwiah, — last of the 
Dilami sovereigns iu Furs, 174?2. 

Mangfir b. Isbak b. Istmi’T}, SumfiuT, 

86 . 


Man§ru' b. Isma‘il b. Ahmad b. Marsad b. ’Abd-ul Kiilal, of the 
Asad SamniaT, 33, 64. Tababi’ab of Yaman, 7. 

Manila* b. bTa^r b. Ahmad b. Isma’il, Marsden, W,, 718. 

Samani, 54. Mavabman, 41 n, 445 n, 462 «, 465 n, 

Mansur b. Nub b. Man?ur Samani, 467 n, 479 n, 524 », 627 n, 563 

Iviii, 44, 48, 49 and -n 8 , 50 and » « 5, 669 » 8 , 690 n 8. 

1 , 62 wi 8 and 1, 54, 72 a 6 . Maxmtha, a Bishop, 1270 n. See 

Mansur b. Niih b. Nasr b. Ahmad, under Maronsa, 

Samam, 29, 38, 41 » 8, 42, 43 and Marzabln, Samsam-ud-Danlah b. 
tt4, 44 and n 4, 54, 7l'and n 4, 72 ’U?d-tid-Daalah Puna Khuaran, 

7 x 6 , 185 w. Ho -vvas called Abu Dllarai, 67, 64 .-mdra 1, 65. 

§alii.i-i-Man.sur. Marzaban b, Hariz, tbs ’Ajami, of 

Mansur b. Sultan Maudnd, Gbaz- the Tababi’ab, of Yaman, 8 . 

nawl, 97. Masalik wa Mamalik, the, — name 

Man§ur Shah b. Bahrain Shall Gbaz- of a geographical work, xvi, 20 

nawi, 111. 713,28718, 70 7x6, 9471.3, 188717 , 

Mannohihr b. Iraj, Xth of the Bas- 195 7 i 2 , 200 716 , 201 71 2, 23371 5, 

taiiiah dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 6 , 9, 2887 x 3 , 29571, 305 7x7, 423 7x8, 

1058 and 71 6 . 4267 x 6 , 6747x8, 923 tx, 994 7 X, 1008 

Manuohihr b. Shams-ul-Ma’all liLa- 71 5, 1009 n, 1018 n, 1024 n 2, 

bus, son of Washmgir, 81 tx. 1025 n, 1031 n, 1036 tx 1, 1051 

Manulun Khatun. See under Ma- and 71 , 112371, 1188 71 , 1203 7x8, 

tfilun ghatun. 124071, 127871. 

Mara gh ani family, the, 1039 and 71 Mascon’s History of the Germans, 
7, 1199?!. 87071. 

Maraj (Taraj) b. Yafis [Japheth], Mash^ruian,— probably the Bash- 

870 tx. Vivian, — name of a people, 87271. 

Marco Polo, 952 7i, 96071 6, 108971, Masru^ b. Abrabah-ul-Ashram, of 
1140 «!, 1145 71, 121971. the Tablbi’ah of Yaman, 8. 

Mardan Shah b. SuHan Mas’ud, of Masson, 339 7 x 7 , 427 71 , 1058 7 x 6 . 

Ghaznin, 95. Mas’ud b. Knlij Arsalan, Sultan of 

Mardawanj, — general of the Sa- Rum, of the Sa'juk dynasty, 160 «. 

maui forces, 6571 1, 901 », 90371. Mas’ud b. Maijinud of Ghnznin. 

Margatae, the Mu gh al Shaljnah of Sultan, vii, xx, xxi, 76 n 8, 85»*, 

Himt, 1206 7x3. 877i, 88 and7X7i4 and 7, 89 and?! 

Mai^azi, the, — name of a tribe, 8, 90 and7iTil and 4,91 andTXTx 

1029 71. 6 and 2, 92 and 7i» 3 and 4, 93 

Marnias, Marsas or Mamas, son and txti 8 and 9, 94 and 71 3, 96 and 

of ?ubak the Malik, 306. txm 6, 7 and 8, 96 and 71 1, 99 71 

Maronsa or Maisuna, the Roman andTxl, 1007x4, 101, 1167x3,119 

Physician, 12687x9, 1269 71, 718 , 120, 121 ti, 122 and ?m 8 and 

1270 ». 8, 123 71, 124 71 and tx 4, 125 and txtx 
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6, 6 and 8, 126 and mi 2 and 3,127, 
128 129 « and wi 2 and 3, 130 

and m 6, 131 and n 7, 1 33 n 9, 332 % 
319 n 6, 324 n, 325 n, 326 n, 337 n, 
328 w, 329, 332 n 4, 354, 904 », 
905 », 1009^1, 1043 «,!. He was 
styled Nasir-ud-Din U’llah. 

Mas’ud b. Malimud b. Snltan Malik 
Shah SaljuH, 157 n 4, 168 «, 159, 
160. 

Mas’ud b. Maljnaud b. Muhammad 
b. Sultan Malik Shah, Saljuki, 161 
n6, 160»8, 174«,. 

Mas’iid b. Malik-ul- Kamil b. Malik- 
ul-’Adil AbuBikr, 228 » 4, 

Mas’ud b. Maudud, son of Sultan 
Mas’ud, Ghazuawi. 97 and»4. 

Mas’ud b. Mul.vammad, son of Sultan 
Malik Shah Saljuki, 14671 6, 147 
n8, 160, 151 w 6, 152, 17471, 207 
n8. 

Mas’ud Bak b. Mahmud Yalwaj, — 
the Jumlat-nl-Mulk, [Minister of 
State] of Oha gh atae IKa’an, son of 
the Ohingiz Khiin. 11417?., 1147 
and7i3, 116271, 11867?, 1194», 

Mas’ud-i-Karim ’Ala-ud-DIn, b. 
Sultan Ibrahhn Ghaznawi, 106 
and 7?, 106 and nn 2 and 6, 107 and 
7x7, 108 n and 71 6, 109, 148, 81371 
4, 823 n, 332 n 5, 337 titi 6 and 7, 
84871. 

Mas’ud Shah b. Bahrain Shah, Ghaz- 
Tiawi, 111. 

Mas’ud §hah -b. Khusran Malik 
Ghaznawi. 116. [1092 ti. 

MatM Dsambu, a Tibbati title, 

Matuhu., the Khatun of ^utumin, 
the Illrd of the Bu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the idPughal-l-mal^, 895 n. 

Maudud, Shihiibsj&d-Paulah Abu 
Sa’d b. Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznln. 


Sultan, 90 and uu 4 and 5, 95 and 
nn 8 and 9, 96 n 3, 97 and n and 
7171 3 and 4, 98 ti 8, 100, 125 and 
71 . 5 , 131 71 7. 

Maulana-i-Ohai’klii. — a Muham- 

madan saint, 78 71 8. 

Maurice, 4457?, 462 71 , 467 n. 

Mayalun Khatun, daughter of Man- 
gu Khan, son of Tult, son of the 
OJiingiz ghaa, 1223 n. 

Megh, Mej or Meoh tribe, the, 560 
and 71 4, 562 71, 571. 

Memoirs of Babar, emperor of Hin- 
dustan, the, 1131 ii, 113271. 

Memoirs of Humayun Badshah, 
the, XV [ 71 9. 

Meng tribe of Mughals, the, 1 164 

Meng Koung, — a Chinese general 
and historian, 88.5 7i, 

Mers or Mairs, the, — name of a 
Hindu people, 620 7i. 

Messias, the, 116271. 

Mewyas, the, or 

Mews, the, — a race of people, 705 
71 7, 715 and 71 1, 755 71 9. 

Mian, a term abridged from Mianji, 
which see, 454 «. 

Mianji, title of the Jamuni-wal [the 
Jamun dynasty], 453 », 454 71 . 

Mianju, the Mnghal, — the killer of 
babes, 1250 n. 

Mianjnk, the Ata-bak and comman- 
der of troops of Yunas Khan, 
son of Takiah, Khwarazm Shah. 
242 716, 249 n 8. 

Miohell, Mr. Bobert, 916 71. 

Mihrab ghah, of the race of l?Iui?ak, 
the Tazi, — the tributary ruler of 
Kabul, 30971. 

Mihr-gan, title of Afridun, the Vllth 
of the Baatriniah dynasty of 
’Ajam, 3. 
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MlhshStl, Mishliad or Mamshad, son 
of Nariman b. Afridun, Badsbah 
of ’Ajam, 306. 

Mihtar Jatti, the FarraSh, slave of 
Kliwajah Muliaggab-ud-Din, the 
Wazir, 757. 

MIka’il b. Saljuk b. Lukiman, the 
Turkman, 117 n. 

Miles, 1056 Ti 7. 

Military Antiqviitiea, Grose’s, 1134%, 

Mill, 4G2 %. 

Minar of Ku^b Saltib, the, 520 n, 
622 n, 

Mingllk lohakah, the i^Cunakl^umar 
or liunalcumar, 949%. See Mang- 
lik the Nuyan. 

Minhaj-i-Saraj, Maulana, vii, xix 
and n 1, xxx, xlvi, 104, 105, 106 
%3, 150, 160, 188, 194, 197, 201, 
219 n 9, 233, 255, 344, 361 n 8, 
306, 469 n 9, 496, 509 %, 641, 611, 
615, 620, 643 and % 4, 649,659, 
662, 663, 667, 677 % 6, 679, 690, 
698, 701, 716 %6, 732. 740, 745, 
754, 773%, 783% 7, 787, 789, 808, 
821, 827, 831, 834, 835, 845, 882%, 
896 «, 963, 967, 987% 3, 1006, 
1007, 1039, 1060, 1061, 1079, 1140, 
1156, 1174, 1197, 1203, 1204, 1285, 
1294, 1295 and % 2, 1296 %, — app, 
i, ii, iii, v, viii, xv, xvii, xviii, xix, 
xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxvi. 

Miuhaj- ud-Din ‘Ugman-i- Ibrahim, 
Maulana, xix, xlvi, 106, 190, 191, 
192 % 2,-— app, xix. 

Minis, the, — name of a Hindu tribe, 
795%. 

Mir ’Abd-ul-Karim Bukhari, the 
historian, 1091 %, 

Mir Haidar, the Gabari, — governor 
of the fort of Gifaari, 1044%. 

Mir Kba wind, the historian, 964% 2, 


984 1010%, 1017 %, 1019 %, 

1024 % 2. 

Mir Kheirat ’AH KhSn. Munshi, 
633%. 8. 

Mir«i-Mah, the, — app. X. 

Mir M.a’srim the Bakhari, — antlior 
of the Tarikh.i-Sind. xvi, 543%, 
613% 2, 614% 8, 615 %1, 616%, 
623 %1. 

Mir Nuk b. Sxdtin Malik b. Mas’ud' 
i-Karim Ghaznawi, 107. 

Mir Sharif -i-Amuli, — app. xxi. 

MirSn Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 106. 

Mir’at-ul-Afaghinah, the, — a his* 
tory, 622 «. 

Mir’at-uI-*Alam, the, — name of a 
book, xvi, 32 n 6, 

Mir’at-i-Jahan NumI, the, — ^name 
of a historical work xvi, 79%, 
84% 9, 146% 5, 322%, 363 % 8, 
368 %, 403%, 407 % 5, 449 % 8, 451 %, 
453% 3, 628 % 2, 534% 5, 545 % 6, 
659 %2, 602 % 2, 611 % 3, 619 % 7, 
824 % 8, — app, XX, 

Mirconde, the Europeanized name 
of Mir ghawind, which see, 

Mirghati the '0ra*ut. See Ghati the 
Nu-In, 1143 %, 

Mirza, application of the title, 
1236% 1, 

Mirza Abu-Bikr, — makes Yarkand 
his capital, 922%. 

Mirza Haidar, the Do^lati Mu^al, 
— -author of the Tarifch-i-Rashidi, 
xvi, xl V, 876 %, 883 %, 889 %, 890 %. 
See also Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Khan. 

Mirza Khan. — one of the Siifi poets 
of Af^anistaa, 1078% 8. 

Mirza Malawi, the Karluk, 1130%, 
1132%. 
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MTi'za Mugliai Beg, the smT^eyoi', 
79 7i., 459 « 7. 

Mirzii Muhammad Hasaii IGiSn, 
the Doghlafci Mughal, author of 
the Tiirildi-i-Rashidi, 903 n, 913 n, 
1258 // 8. See also Mu-za Haidar. 

Mirza Shah TluWi, Sultan. 1147 »1. 

Modern Universal History, the, 
1171 ». 

Mohiil, the Purihar Prince, — ^rnler 
of Mandawai’, 611?i3. 

Mongolians, the — one of the four 
races of Scytldans, 886 n, 887 n, 
899 «. 

Mongols, the, — name of the Mu- 
ghals as spelt by Europeans. 

“ Mongols Proj>er,” Howorth’s, 
898 a, 91 1 n 8, 918 n, 924 n, 939 n, 
9-12%, 943 rt, 944n, 947«, 948 a, 
950 71, 9 55 « , 969 n 1, 970 n 2, 971 », 
970 a, 983 », 98477,993 a, 994 
99671, 100077, 100171, 1021 k 8, 
1024 n 2, 1028 n, 1035 n, 1 037 n, 
104672, 1074 7», 1075 a, 1083 72, 
1084 71, 1036 7^, 1089 7», 1091 7t, 
1092 77, 1095 », 109777.7, 110277, 
112177,1143 72, 1160 71 , 1176719, 
1185 n, 1188 77. 8, 1190 t* 1, 1193 n, 
120977, 1226 7», 1236 77 , 12447*, 
1247 7*, 125072, 1263714, 1235 7*, 
1266 7*6, \min9. 

Montenegrins, the, 1032 n. 

Moorcroft, 10587*6, 11157*6. 

Moore’s “ La 11a Boohh,” 3747*5. 

Morloy, M'r., 77**, 12877, 3257*, 
326 «. 

Moses, of scripture, 814. 

Mu’fiddil b. ’Ali-i-Lais, of the dy- 
nasty of the SufiPariun, Si, 186 ». 

Mn’addil b. Lais, the Brazier, of the 
dynasty of the Sufiarlun, 19, 
185 7 *. 


Maaffik-uI-’Adal or Muaifik-ud 
Daulah, — a learned doctor, 1200 
72 3, 12097*. 

Mu’allakafc, the, — or the susijended 
poems, 88 71 6. 

Muasafat of ^wajah Ahmad li. 
Hasan al-Maimandl, the Wuzir, 
the, 9377. 3. 

Mu’an-iyah, tlie j^allfah, of tlu? 
House of Umayyali, 901 n. 

Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, See Mu- 
’ayyid-ud-Din as-Sanjari. 

Mu’iiyyid-nd-Dfmlah Buwiah, son 
of llukn-ud-Dauhih, 57, 59. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-DIn, Wazir of liiikn- 
nd-DIn JOiur Shah, the Badshah 
of the Mulahidab, 12097*. 

Mil’ ayyid-ud-Din ’Ar?I, the astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
12577*. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-DIn Hindu Khan. 
Malik,— -holder of the fief of tJoli- 
ehah, 641 7* 8, 645 n. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Dra Mas’ud, — one of 
the Maliks of Mn’izz-ud-Dm Mn- 
hammad-i-Sam, ^uri, 491. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-DIn Mas’iid TimranI, 
— one of the Mfdiks of the brother 
Sultans of ^ur, 390, 490. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din Muhammad li. 
’Abd-nl-Malik the ’All^nmi, 1229 
7*8. See under Ibn-’All«uni, 
Wazir of al-Mustu’^im B’ilhih. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-Din fis-Sjinjsiri, M 2 ilik 
of Nlghapiir, 180 tmd?*?, 181 
and 7*, 239 71, 2407*, 2457£ 7, 25(t, 
375 7*, .377 7* 5, 41 9/26. 908 n, 928 7 *. 
He was known by the name of 
Ma’iiyyid-i-A’inah-tlar. 

Mu’ayyid-nl-MuIk Mulianunad-i- 
’Abd-ullah SIstani, the Wazir, of 
Mu’xzz-ud-Din Muliammad-i-Ssitn, 
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Giurl, 415 and n 5, 486 « 3, 489, 
492 n 7, 493 and n, 494, 502 n 6, 
606, 526 It 8, 584, 608 a 8. 

Ma’a 3 ’'yid Shall b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaziiawl. 106. [the, 180andra7. 

Ma'ayyidiah dynasty of Nlshapiir, 

Mii'azzi, Amir, — Poet- Laureate, of 
Sultan Sanjar, 153 and n '7. 

Mubarak, the Kurd, — Pahlawan of 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 1003. 

Mubarak Shah b. al-Musta’aim, the 
last of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs, 
1254 TO. 

Mubariz-ud-Diu ’AH, Sai'iibaul, — an 
officer of ' Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad, 
the Maulana of the Mulaliidaha, 
1192 TO. 

Mubariz-ud-Bin Muljammad ‘Ali-i- 
TJtsuz, — one of the Maliks of 
Mu'izz-ud-Din Mul.iammad-i- 
Sam, Ghur!. 490. 

Mubailz-ud-Din Sabzwarl, — gover- 
nor of Piruz-koh under the Khwa- 
-razm ghahls, 285, 1004 and to 5, 
1048, 1049 TO 2, 1050 and to, 1C56, 
1067. 

Mubshl or Mushbl b. Kaiumurs, son 
of Adam, 304. 

Mu'ddil [Ma’add or Ma’id] b. Asad 
b. Shadad, ancestor of Arair Banji 
313, 

Mughal dynasty of Dihll, the, — 
founded by Babar, 11 45 to.; — is 
incorrectly styled the Olv agliatae 
dynasty. 

Mughal I-mak, the, 866 to, 867 ji, 
87 4 TO-, 875 TO, 870 n, 877 n, 879 n, 
881 TO, 882 11, 883 n, 884 n, 885 n, 
886 II, , 8.87 II, 888 «, 891 ti, 898 to, 
899 >f, 900 /i, 936 n, 037 « 1, 938 to, 
944 !•, 951 TO. 999 TO, 1044 to 3, 


1091 TO, H00to9, H77to 1,1282to6, 
1284 TO 5. 

Mughal or Mu^ul ]^5,n b. Aliujah 
Khan. — ^lirst sovereign of the 
Muglial I-maV, 873 n, 875 n, 877 to, 
881 TO, 887 TO, 900 TO, 951 » 

Mughal Turks, the, 1100 and to 9. 

Mughals, the, xiv, xxiv, xxv, xxvii, 
xlix, liii, 154 to 2, 150 to 3, 162 and 
TOTO 2 and 3, 163 and to 5, 164 and 
TO 7, 178, ISO and TO 6 , 196, 197, 
198, 201 and TO 4, 202, 239 « 9, 243 
TO 7, 264 to, 267 to 9, 268 to 4, 269 to, 
270, 272 TO 1 , 275 n, 276 to, 277 and 
TO 5, 378 71, 279, 280 ft 1 , 282 to and 
TO 7, 283, 2S6ftft 6 and 7, 287 7 t, 
288 and TO 3, 289 TO, 290 ti, 291 to, 
292 TO, 294 TO, 297 to and ji 9, 298 ti 
and TO 1, 317, 345 Tt 5, 370, 391 Tt 8 , 
392, 412 and TO, 41G??n9 and 3, 
417, 426 TO 6 , 437 Tt, 473 « 2, 477, 
611 TO, o33ti, ScSto, 538 71, 639 and 
TO and TO 2, 540 to, 543 to, 567 Tt 4, 
599, 609, 610 ft 6 , 6.4271 9, 644 to 
and«7, 655 and to 2, 656 n, 657 
and TO 7, 663 Tt 9, 660718 , 666 Tt, 
GG7, 668 to, 676 ft 9, 677 and to 6 , 
684 TOTt 8 and 9, 688 and n 4, 689 to, 
690 TO 8 , 69171, 69371 3, 696 to, 

700 It 8, 711 and to 4, 712 -to and n 6, 
713 to 2, 714 TO 9, 715 to 4, 716 to 5, 
717 TO, 724 TO 3, 726 to 3, 727, 733 to 4, 
740 ft 8, 747, 758 TO 9, 768 to 4, 

780, 784 TO 4, 786, 792, 793 ti 5, 
794 TO 1, 795 TO, 796, 810 and to, 811 
and TO 8 , 812 toto 2 and 3, 814, 815 
and TOTO 6 and 8 , 816 and to 3, 822 
to9, 830 to 6 , 840 TO 2, 844, 845 Tt, 
846 and TOTO 5 and 6 , 847 and tiS, 
850 and TOTO 2 and 6 , 861 wand to 6 
862 .and « 8 , 863 to 3, 867 to, 869 
and TO 2, 870 to 871, S73 «, 874 to, 
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Bl6n,S71n,Snn, 880 w, SSI -a, 
882 m, 883%, 884%, 885 liiiclw, 
886 H, 887 n, 888 n, 889 ?)., 890 n, 
891 M, 892%, 893%, 891%, 895 
ami?!., 896%, 897%, 898%, 899%, 
900 % ancl% 1, 910%, 912 %, 913 %, 
917 %, 918 %, 920 n, 934 %. 935, 936 
and % 6, 937, 938 n, 939 %, 942 n, 
943%, 945%, 946%, 947n,9i8n, 
949 %, 950 %, 952%, 953, 954, 955 n, 
956%, 957%, 958%, 959%, 9G0n, 
961%, 963, 964 % 2, 965, 968, 
969 and %1, 970 « and % 2, 971%, 
972%, 973% 974 ?t, 975 % 5, 976 
and %, 977 %, 978 and %, 979 and %, 
980 and%7, 981%, 982%. 983?!, 
965%, 986 %, 987 and % and % 3, 
988%., 989%, 990%, 991%, 992 
and % 8, 993 %, 995 %, 996 %, 997 %, 
998 %, 999 n, 1000%, 1001 %, 1004 
and % 5, 1005 and %, 1006 and 7, 
1 007 and % 4, 1008 and % 5, 1 010 %, 
1011 and %, 101 2, 1014 % 2, 101 5 %, 
1016, 1017%, 1018%, 1019%, 

1020%, 1021 andnS, 1022 ?i, 1024 
and%2,1025, 1026, 1027%8, 1028%, 
1029%, 1030%, 1031%, 1032%, 
1033 %, 1034 %, 1035 %, 1036 % 1, 
1037%, 1038%, 1039, 1040, 1042, 
1043% 1, 1045%, 1047, 1048, 1049 
and n 2 , 1051 and %, 1053 and % 9, 
1054, 1056, 1057 and % 4, 1059, 
1061 and%%9 and 1, 1062% 5, 
1063, 1064, 1065, 1066, 1067, 1068, 
1069 and%%3and4, 1070, 1071 
and%2, 1072, 1074%, 1075%, 
1076%, 1077, 1078% 8, 1079, 1080 
%6, 1081 and%7, 1082%, 1083%, 
1084«, 1085 ana%3, 1086%, 1088%, 
1089%, 1090%, 1091%, 1093«, 
1095 and%, 1097 % 6, 1098 and%, 
1099 %, ] 100 and n, 1101, 1102 n, 


1104%. 5, 1105%, n06%, 1107 
1109%2, 1112, ll]4and%3, 1115 
%5, 1116, 1117, 1118 and n 9, 11 1 9, 
1120 and % 2, 1121, 1122%, 1123, 
1125,1126, 1127 and 1129%!, 
1130 1131 %, 1 132 and % 3, 1133, 
1134, 1135 and %7i 3 and 5, 1136 
and%9, 1137%, 11387/., 1139 7i, 
114077, 1142 and %, 1143 and 7 ?., 
1144, 1 145 and 77 , 1149 % 7, 1150, 
1151%, 11.52 and 77,1153 and 77 , 
11.54 and nn 1 and 2, 1155 and % 6, 
1156, 1157, 1158, 1159, 1162%, 
1166%, 1167%., 116871, 1169%, 
11707?., 1 171 %, 1172, 1 1 73 and % 3, 
1175,1176, 1177%.and%l, 1178 77, 
1181% 2, 1182 7?, 1183 7?, 1184%, 
1186 and 7?, 1187, 1189, 119277, 
1193%, 1197, 11 98 77 % 5 and 6, 
1199%, 1200 77, 1201 %, 1202 77, 
1206, 120777, 120877, 120977, 

1210%, I211ancl%, 1212%,12l677, 
1217%., 121877, 1219%, 122077, 

1222 77, 1223 and%, 122471., 1223 %, 
1227, 1228audw, 1230%, 1232,1233 
and 77 3, 12.34% 8, 1235%!, 1237, 
1238 and%8, 1239, 1240 71 and 
77 9, 1242712, 1243%, 124477, 1245 
and%4, 1246% 5, 1247% 7, 1248 
and 71. 8, 12.50 n, 1 252, 1253 % 4, 
1254%, 1255%, 1259%% I, 2 and 3, 
1261 and 77 and % 7, 1262 % , 1 264 77, 
1265 % 2, 1270 find % 2, 1272 and 
776 , 1273717, 1276% 3, 127677, 
127777, 1278%, 1 279 and %, 1280 
776, 128177, 1282 and%6, 1284 
and % 5, 1287 n, 1290 n 9, 1 292 % 7. 

Mnglian, the, or Fire-worshipiiers, 

Mnghis-ud-Din Mabmfid b. Malik 
^aVi Saljuki. See nnder Mal.i' 
mud b. Malik Shah. 


M«gliis-nd-Din Malik -Sliali. See 
Malik Shah b, Malunild b. Mu- 
liatmnad Saljuk;!. 

^nghis-iid-DIn, Sultan, 771 », — title 
of I^tiyar-ud-Dm Yuz-bab-i- 
'Tughril Khan on his attaining 
to sovereignty. 

Mnghis- nd-Din ’Umr b. Ma1ik-nl* 
'Adil b. Malik-nl-Kaniil al-AijnlbT, 
230 -ft. 

Mnghrd Khan, 873 n. See undei- 
Mughal Khan b. Alinjah. 

Muhallah, — one of the eai'ly ‘Aral) 
governors of Miiwara-un-Nalir, 
915 -ft. 

Muliammad, the Prophet, I o, 8, 
11 n 3, 12 ft 9, lot -ft 3, 147,180, 
218, 243, 313 n 4, 848 ft, 388, 59(1 
-ft 1, (394 ft 4, 710, 717, 820, 858, 
93.5, 976, 1041, 1161 and ft)!, land 
4, 1253 ft 4, 1279 ft, 1280, 1288, 
1290. 

Muliammad b. ’Abbas, son of Shis, 
son of Mul.uimmad-i-SrirT, the 
Amir of ^ur, 322 n, 332, 333,— 
app. XV, xvi. 

M u liammad- i-’ Abd - ullah , Amir, — 
an officer of the ^uri dynasty, 
410. 

Muhammad b. ’Abd-ullah b. 
ibn ul-yusain, 14 » 4. 

Muhammad b. Abi ’Ali, Amir,— 
governor of the province of Lalior 
and Multan for Snltflu Mu’izz-nd- 
Din Muhammad-i-Sam, 1, 476 ft, 
482 -k. 

Muhammad b. Abu Sa’id Jnnaidi, 
Khvvaiah,— Wazir of Saltan 
Sliams-nd-Pin lyal Timish, 425 
ft 9, 544, 613. 

Muhammad-i-Abn-bKasim b, I.bisan 
al-’Askari, - known as ai-Malidh 


the last of the twelve Imams of 
the ahikib, 1189 )! 9. 

Muhammad b. ’Ali b. Lais, of the 
Suffilriun dynasty, 34 n 6, 185 n. 

Muhammad-i- Arsalan Khan b. Snli- 
nmn, — XVIII of the Afriisiyabi 
Khans of Mawara-un-Nahr, 906 ■«, 
907 n 9, 914 923 n, 924 n, 92.5 ft. 

Muh.annnad-i-I3akld.yar, — the Malik 
-ul'(^azi, Ikhtiyar-iid-Din the 
Khnlj, ruler of Lakluinawati, 489 
ft 7, 503 ft 8, 517 and nu 3 and 4, 
519 ft., 524 n, 548 and ft 1, 549 and 
n 4, 550 HU 5 and 6, 551 n and n 7, 
552 and v 4, ,553 and n 5, 554 aud 
ft 6, 556 and n 6, 557, 558 and, n 7, 
559 'ft and n 2, 5GO u and « 4, 501 
and nil, 562 jind », 563 and «, 504 
and ft, 505 u and n 4, 567 ii 1, 568 
and ft 8, 569, 570 and n and ft 9, 
571 and ft a 1 and 2, ,572, 573 and 
«n 9 and 2, 574 and im 3 aiid 6, 
575, 576 wft. 5 and 6, 581, 610 ft 7, 
627 ft and ft 5, 666 ft., 764 ft 6, 771 
ft, 1081 ft 9, nil ft, 1251ft 9.— app. 
xiii, xiv, XV, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxii, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 

Mnhammad-i-Baahir, — Hiij ib find 
general of ’Umr, son of Lais Snf- 
fiirl, Ivii, 25. 

Muhammad-i-Bashir, — Uajib of 

Sultan Muhammad Kliwarazm 
Shall. 411 ft. 

Muhammad b, Buzurg-Umid,— third 
Bnclshah of the Mulal.ndah of 
Alaumt, 363 7i.S. 

Mnlmmmad b. Al-^akim, Sarakbsl. 
the Imam, 38 and ft 5. 

Muhammad b. Hartin, — an officer 
of Amir Isma’il, son of Aljimad 
S.amaui, 32 ii 7. 

Muhammad b. Ilasan h. Ishal;;— 


governor of HirSt under tbe Sa- 
mfinis, 87 n, 

Muhammad b. al-Hasan b, Mna'ab, 
At-Tahirij-r-goveriior of Kbura- 
san, 11, 12. 

Muhainmad b. Idns, Ush-Sbafi’i, 
See irnder Shafi’i. 

Muhammad b. J a’far, — general of 
the Khaltfah of Ba gh dad, 184 »- 

Muhammad Jaban Palilawan b. 
Iladd-giz, the Ata«bak of ’Irak 
and Azarbaijan, 148, 171 and 
nn 9, 1 and , 172 n 3. See also 
under Jahan Pahlawan Muham- 
mad. 

Mulianimad Junaidi, the Wazxr, 
See under Nizam-ul-Mulk Kamal 
ud-Din. 

Mnljammad b. I^asim b. Muham- 
mad as-§a^j:afi, Amir , — the con- 
queror of Sind, 1251 » 9. — app. 
xvii, xviii. 

Muliammad-i-Kharnak, chief of the 
Amirs and champions of Ghur. 
255 » .7, 257 n 2, 287 and n 1, 409, 
471 n 5, 472 n, 473 n 1, 480 n, 927. 
See also under Shihab-ud-Din 
M uhammad,’ A lI-i-Kharri ak. 

Muhammad b. Kiram, — head of the 
Kirami sect, called also the Mujas- 
samlan, 884 » 5, 385. 

Mnljammad b. Maljimud, the Khali. 
— feudatory of Kaghmandi, 649. 
— app. xiii, XV, xvii, 

Muhammad b. Maljmud of Ghaznln, 
Amir, — of the Yaminlah dynasty 
xxi," 85 n, 88 and « 4, 89 and n 8, 
90, 91 and » 8, 92 and n 3, 94 n 2, 
05 andn 6, 96 andaa 1 and 2, 319 
n 5, 824 n, 325 n, 905 «. He was 
styled Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-nd- 
Din. 


Muhammad b. Malik Shah, son of 
Alb Araalan-i-Ghazi, the SaljuM, 
Sultan, 108 n 5,’ 143 and n 2, 144 
and 71 and a 3, 145 and7i4, 14-6 
and 71 n6 and 7, 147 ti 8, 151 n 6, 
157711, 169 7!. 7. 

Muhammad b. Mas’ud b. Sultan 
Mahmud, Ghaznawi, 95. 

Muhammad b. Maudiid b. Sultan 
Mas’ud, Ghazuawi. 97 and 
n4>. 

Mnljammad b. Muhammad al- Jlhaul, 
— Wazir of Amir Na?r SamanI, 
87 n. 

Muhammad b. Muzaffar — a general 
of Amir Abu Na§r-i-A^imad Sa- 
manI, 185 n, 

Muhammad -i-NabI [Al-BakI], — ■ 

father of Ibn Hai§am, the Histori- 
an, 11, 320 and ?i 2. 

Mnljammad b. Nagr b. A^imad 
b. Isma’Il, SamiinI, 38, 

Muhammad b. Nulj b. Mangur b. 
Nulj, Samani, 44. 

Muhammad-i-ShamI [the Syrian] 
Shaikh, — one of the §adrs or 
chief men of Dihll, 662, 654 
and 77. 

Mubammad-i-Sheran. — the Khali. 
Malik of Lakha^awall, 673 and 
7774 1 and 2, 674 and«77 8, 6 and 
7, 675 71 and nn 9 and 1, 676 and 
««3and 6, 677 », 61074 7, 1003 
74 4. — app. XX He was styled 
’Izz-ud-DIn. 

Muhammad b. Sun, Malik of the 
Sh anaabanlah dynasty of Ghur. 
81677 2, 817 n, 820 and 77 4, 321 
and 77 1, 322 andTi., 324 and 77 , 
326 », 329 , 33277 5, 337 77 7, 432 
n 8, 509 77 , 510, 648 n I. — app. xv, 
xix, XX, 
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Muhainniiul-i-Tati [of NaeJ, Wazir 
iii‘ fcho (.<rir ^an of the Kara 
Khit;:i-is, 929 n, 930 n. 

Mnhaminrid b. Tahir b. ’Abcl-nllah 
son of Tahir ibn-nl-^usain, — 
fifth of the Tahiri dynasty of 
TChurasrm. 10 to 5. 15 andMl, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 22 and Tin 6 and 7, 23, 
24. 

Muhammad-i-Takish, Khwarazm 
Shah, Sultan, 148, 155 n, 173, 176, 
177 and n 6, 179, 182 and n 1, 197, 
198, 199 n 9, 200 a 7, 235, 240, 
242 a 6, 244 and n 4, 249 n 3, 250 
71 6, 251 and n 1, 262 andn 3, 253 
and H 1, 255 n and Tin 5 and 7, 256 
andn, 257 andw 258 n, 259 and 
n 5, 260 n 7, 26 1 w and % 8, 262 
and n 1 , 263 n, 264 and n, 265 and 
n 4, 266 and n, 267, 268 nn 3 and 
4, 270, 271 and«, 272, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279 and 716, 280 
andn2, 281, 282, 455 7i5, 470 «2, 
472 n, 473 and 72 2, 474 71, 476%, 
479 n, 480 n, 481 n 8, 486 n 3, 495, 
496, 501% 5. 502% 6, 503 and%8, 
6047i%2and 4, 605 and%, 506, 
618%, 51971, 52377, 526% 8, 527%, 
625 n 6, 884 %, 908 %, 910 %, 914 n, 
929 77, 930 n, 931 %, 932 %, 93377, 
934, 96077 6, 963, 966, 967,968 
%6, 969 %1, 970 77 2, 973%, 977 
and 77, 979 and 77, 980 77% 8 and 1, 
982 77 , 984, 9867%, 987, 990%, 
99177, 992, 993 77 , 994 77 , 996 », 
1001 and%, 1004, 1012, 1013, 
1014772, 1028 77 , 103877,. 1041, 
1012, 1052, 1053, 1057, 1058, 
1059, 1003, 1096. 1097, HOO, 1101, 
1102 77, 1199 77, 1212.— Before ho 
came to the throne his title was 
Kutb-ud-DIn, but ou his acces- 


sion he assumed that of ’Ala-ud- 
Dln, the title borne by Ida hither, 

Muhammad-i-Zaid*ul-’Alawi, Ud- 
Da’i-ila-l-Ilakk,— ruler of Ts-ba- 
riatan and Gurgan, 32 and n 6, 

Muhammad Af^al Khaii ^atak, — 
author of the TariWi-i-Mura||a’, 
xvi. 

Muhammad, the A gh ri or robber,— 
the Oh inglz Khan so called Sul- 
tan Muhammad Khwar.azm Shah, 
1041, 1042, 

Muhammad ’AH Abii’l Kasim 
’ImudT, Imam, — author of the 
Tarikh-i-Majdul, xxxix % 2, 69. 

Muhammad ’Ali Ghazi. the Amfr- 
i-9aiib of Sultan Mix’izz-ud-Dm 
Muhammad-i-Sam Ghfm, 491, 

Muhammad Arsah'in Tatar Khan, 
son of Arsalau Khau-i-Saniar,— 
governor of Lakha^awati, 771 %, 
772%, 776 %, 779%. 

Muhammad Bahlim, — ruler of 
Hindilstan, 110, 

Muhammad Baha, — author of the 
Tain^-i-Mir’iit“i- Jahan ‘N uma, 

79 77 . 

Muhammad al-Bahi [NabiJ, — father 
of Ibn Haisam, the Historian, 11, 
320 and 772. 

Mnhammad ^uri, — governor of 
Bengal, 511 77 . 

Mnhiimmad Hasan Khan, — other- 
wise Mirza Haidar, the Do gh lati 
Mughal, which see. 

Muhammad Husain DoghliitT, — 
father of Mirza Haidiir, the 
Mughal Historian, 883?!. . [227. 

Muhammad Husain ShihSnl, Imam, 

Muhammad Khan of S.unnrknnd, 
147 and n 8. See under Muham- 
madH-Arsidun Khan. 


Indem. 


Muhammad the Maraghain. the 
Gharjah chief, Amu*, 1073 
and n 2, 1077, 10827t, 1200 n. He 
was the ancestor of the Kimat 
dynasty. See also under Rokn- 
ud-Din Muljammad-i-‘Usman, 

Muhammad Murad b. ’Abd-ur-Ral.i- 
majji, — translator of the Asar-ul- 
Bilad in Persian, 1-4 w 1. 

Muhammad §hah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawi, 111. 

Muhammad Shah b. Humayun, — of 
the Bahmani dynasty in the 
Dahhan, 592 n. 

Muljammad Sharif b. Mulla Mu- 
hammad Sharif b. Mulla Muljam- 
mad Tahir, Haji, ix. 

Muhammad TIr, see Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, the Saljuki. 

Muljammad the TulakI, — app. 
iii, V. See under l?!iya-ud-Dia 
Muljammad-i-’Abd-us-Sallam 
Nisawl. 

Muhammad. Yalwaj, — minister of 
the Ohingiz Khan, 265 n 4. See 
Mahmfid Yalwaj. 

Muljammad Yusuf, — author of a 
history entitled Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh, 614 ti 8. 

Muhammad Zeerufc, Prince of 
Marw, 47271., 478 a. 

Muha?zab-ud-Din Muhammad ’Iwaz 
Mustaufi, Khwajah, — Wazir of 
Sultan Ra?iyyat of Dihli, xxvi, 
xxvii, 641 and 71.6, 650 and 71 . 1, 
651 and«7, 652, 653 and7t5, 
654 n, 656 n, 657, 658 andTi 1, 660, 
661, 662, 663 and 92,1, 751, 752, 
753, 766713, 767,780,787. 

Muljsin-i- Jauharl, one of the retain- 
ers of ’Izz-ud-DIn Ibak, ruler of 
Misr, 127071, 


Mahta|him of the Mulahidah, the,— 
signification of the term, 1262 % 2. 

Mu’iii-ud-DIn Ohistl. the 'Oshl, — 
the celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 465 n 8. 

Mu’in-ud-Dm Muhammad, Khwa- 
i-Jahau, the Jahangiri, [of the 
Household of Jahangir], ix, x. 

Mu’in-ud-DIu Sabzwiiri, Maulanfi, — 
author of a history of Khurasan, 
19711. 

Mn’in-ud-Din tlshi, 465 and??, 8. 
See under Mu’in-ud-DIn OhistT. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Abu’l Husain 
Ahmad, son of Buwiah, son of 
Pana Khusrau, Dilami, 55 71 1, 57, 
58 and « 9, 59 n 5, 60 71 8, 61 7i 4. 

Mn’izz-ud-DTn Bahram Shah b. 
Shams-ud-Din lyal-Timigh, Sul- 
tan of Dihli, xxvi, 53971, 625, 647, 
648 and 71 2, 649 and 71 6, 630 and 
71 9, 651 and n 7, 654 7i, 655, 056 
and 71, 657, 65971, 660 and 71 1, 
727 71 7, 737, 746, 747 and 71 1, 749 
and ft 9, 750, 751 and ti 3, 753, 755, 
769, 761, 780, 790, 798, 1133, 1136 
71 7, 1153719. 

Mu’izz-ud-Din Bahram Shiih b. 
Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihli, 672. 

Mu’izz-ud'DIn Harawi, iKazi of Sul- 
tan i^iyas-ud'Din Muhammad-i- 
Sam of ^ur, 389. 

Mu’izz-ud-Din Kai-l^ubad, Sultan 
of Dihli, 634 7i 2, 

Mu’izz-ud-Din Muljammad-i-Sam 
Ghurl. Sultan, xxiii and7i2, li, 
112 and n 5, 113 n, lUn, 115 and 

716, 189711,214, 244 71,248 and 
71 1, 252, 255 71 7, 256, 257 n 2, 260 

71 7, 261, 262 and u 9, 265 ti 4, 267, 
281, 290 714, 302 715, 307, 310, 
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842, 344, 346 n 9, 349 n, 357 and 
n7, Sm, 368,369,370 and?m9 
and ], 371 and»i4, 372, 373, 374 
n2, 375 n, 376, 377 and%6, 378, 
379 and nn 4 and 6, 380 and n 9, 
381 n 5, 382, 384, 385 n 9, 390, 391 
and 'Ji S, 393 and my, 394 and u, 
396, 397 a 3, 398 andal, 399 » 2, 
400 and n 3, 401 n, 402 n, 403 n, 
404, '405 and a 3, 408, 413,414 
and mi 8 and 9, 41 5 nn S and 8, 
419 TC 5, 424, 425 mi 1 and 3, 426, 
427 and 71 9, 428 and n 1, 429 ■?! 
and 71 4, 431, 432 and 71.9, 438 
and n 2, 440, 440 and 7771 3 and 5, 
447 and n 6, 448 n 3, 449 and tin 
8 and 2, 43077, 451 and 77, 452 
and 77 7, 46377 4, 45477, 455, 456 
and 77 1, 457 77, 458 77 6, 460 77 3, 
461 77, 462 77, 463 77, 464 and 77 7, 
463 77 and 77 8, 466 77 1, 467 n, 469 
77 9, 471 77 and n 5, 472 and n, 473 
77-2, 47477 5, 475 and 77 2, 476 a, 
478 77 6, 479 7 ?., 480 77 and 77 7, 481 
77 and 7777 8 and 1, 482 77, 483 7!, 
484 77, 485 77 3, 486 and 77, 487 77 6, 
488, 489 77?, 49077, 49177 5, 493, 
496 and 7777 9 and 1, 497 77 3, 498, 
499 77, 600 and 77 3, 50177., 503 
778 , 504774, 508 and 77 1, 51072., 
612 77 3, 513 and 77 8, 5 14 and 77, 
515 and72., 516772, 61877, 51977, 
620 77, 521 and 77, 523 77 5 and n, 
623 77-, 524 and 77, 525 77, 626 77 8, 
62777 2, 531, 532, 533 77, 537 71, 
644 and 77 4, 545 find 77 5, 646 n 7, 
647 n and 11 8 , 648 and 77 3, 650 
77 6, 652 77 4, 553 77 6, 559 77 and 
72.3, 560 77, 672, 573 /19, 68877 , 
601 and 71 8, 602, 603 n 7, 604 and 
n 1, 605, 607 n 5, 6 O 8 71 8, 611 u 9, 
61477 8, 617 72, 622 77, 627 7777 4 and 
12 


5, 628 72 2, 643 n, 679 27 2, 724 22 4, 
727, 732, 742 22 9, 761 n 1 , 773 77 , 
91077, 92972, 933, 935, 1053 72.7, 
1059 72 9, 1060 77 5 , 1063, J 155 n 6, 
119877 8. — app. i, ii, iii, ir, v, vi, 
xi, xii, xiy, xvi, xxvi. His tifclo 
wag at first Malik Slnliab-nd-Din. 
which afterwards hecamo Snltan 
Mu’izz-nd-Dm even before he 
came to the throne. 

Mn’izzlah dynasty, the, — tlie slaves 
of Sultan Mu’izz-nd-Din Muhani- 
niad-i-Sani, of Ghur, who attained 
sovereignty, xxxiii, 496 77 9, 539 77, 

737 . 

Mnjahid-nd-Din Asad-i-Sher-i-Koh, 
Loi’d of IJims, 22977 5. 

Mnjahid-ud-DIn I-bak, the Sar- 
Dawiit-Dar, of Al-Mustan§ir B’il- 
lah the ’AbbiisI Khali fah, 1231 n, 
1232 77., 1235 and 77 2, 1236 and 77 , 
1237, 1238, 1240 and 77 and 77 9, 
1241 77, 1242 772, 124477, 1345, 

121677 5, 121771, 1251, 126072.6. 

Mn’jani-ul-Baldan of Yil^ut, the, 
26773 . 

Mnjami* nl-Khiyar, the,— a histo- 
rical work, 117 77 , 129477, 1254 77. 
— app.viii. See also under the 
Majami’*nl-Khiyar. 

MujaBsamlan or Oorpoi'ealists, the, 
— name of a Muliammadan sect, 
384 776. 

Muimal-i-Fajihi, the, — 'a historical 
work, xxix, xxx, xlv, xlvii, 10 72 8, 
12 77 3, 15 77 1, 23 7177 9 and 1 , 24 
77 3, 31 77 3, 3477 5, 3577776 and 6, 
3777 3, 38 72 6, 3977 ], 4072.4, 41 

. 7777 ? and 8, 4277 1, 4377 4, 46 72 4, 
47 77 8, 48 2771 4 and 5, 50 71 1, 53 71 . 

and 77. 6, 68772 , 6077?, 61 72 9, 

68 22 8, 71 72 6, 72 72 6, 73n 9, 75 /i 


•aKl;< 15, YO /« y. son 5,. 31 i7ft 7 
anci 9, 85 n, 89 w, 8, 97 nn 3 and 4, 
98?i6, 99 «, 100 n 5, 102 2, 103 
» 9. 105 «, lOO nS, 107 n 7, 108 
H 5, 109n7, llOn 5, ll2w 5, li3«, 
114 a, 117 n, 120 a 3, 121 •», 125 
n 2, 132 « n 9 and 1, 1 36 n, 142 
n l, 143 a 3, 144 a, 145 4, 146 

« w 6 and 7, 147 « 8, 1 51 n 6, 158 «, 
163 » 4, 170 8, 181 », 185 w, 191 
a 6, 199 » 7, 217 », 218a 5, 237 
nn a and 2, 243 n, 264 n, 266 n, 273 
no, 316 » 2, 336 a 4, 337 « 7, 347 
n 2, 348 a 8, 358 an 2 and 3, 359 a, 
363 a 8, 370 a, 374 a 3, 377 aa 5 
and 6, 401a, 403 a, 404 a 1, 407 
na 5 and 7) 411a, 449 a 8, 450 
n 3, 451 a 5. 470 a, 496 a 9, 525 a, 
527 a, 528 a 2, 535 a, Q09 a 3, 623 
al, 656 «, 717 a, 869 a 2, 894 a, 
904 a, 905 a, 906 a, 976 a, 987 a 3, 
9S8a, 1099a, 1116 a, 1164a, 

1200 a, 1221a, 1256 a 6, 1281a. 
— -app. vi) XX- 

Muka or Mukae, of the Kabrin tribe, 
—third ghatun of TJktae ga’an 
aon of the Chingiz Khan, 1142 a, 
1149a7. 

Muka Agliiilb. TuU, son of the Chin- 
giz Khan, 1179 a, 1180 a, 1183 a, 
1222 a. 

MuVah or Muka, the Nuyin, of the 
Kaniyifc tribe of Mn^als, 874 a, 
1076a. 

Mul^ali the Nuyin, of the Jal5-ir 
tribe of Murals, — sumaraed the 
Ko-yang, aignifying the Great 
gian, 1093 a, 1215 a 4, 1217 a, 
1218a. 

Mn^nna’-i-Miti, the false prophet, 
S74a6. , 

Mukaau or 


Mukritu Nu-iii, — one of the generals 
of 0ktue giVfin, son of the Ohiii- 
-glz Khan, Ixiv, 1126 n 6. 

MiikhHs-nd-Din, tlio Ko|wril-Bak 
[Seneschal] of the fortress of 
ll chch ah. 66S n, 810, 1153 « 9. 

Mnkhtasar-i-Kilfi, the,— a work by 
the Irniim Abn-1-Fazl Mixhammad 
sou of Al-I;Iakini, SaraWisi, 38. 

Muljtadi B’illah, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah, 106 and a 3. 

Muktadir B’illah, al-, the ’Abbfisi 
Khalifah, 35 a 6, 37, 185 a. 

Muktafi B’illah, al-, the ’Abbiisi 
Khalifah, 32 a, 33, 34, 39. 

Mulahidah, the,— a heretic sect of 
Mulianimaduns, xxv, 46, 139 a, 
145 a 4, 172 a 3, 201 andaa 1 and 2, 
244 a 4, 245 a, 256 a, 265 a 4, 

303, 365 and a 3, 881 a 5, 394 a 1, 
485 and a 3, 623 a 3, G24, 646, 647, 
706 a 3, 1039 a 7, 1081 a 1, 1062 
a 3, 1147 a 2, 1148 a 4, 1187 and 
a 7, 1188 and a and a 8, 1189, 1190 
and a 1, 1192 a, 1193 a, 1194 a, 
1196, 1197 and a 3, 1198, 1203, 
1204, 1205, 1206 and a 9, 1207 a, 
12i0a, 1212 a 6 and a, 1214, 

1221 a, 1230a, 1257 a, 1262 a, 

Mulmiina’, meaning of the word, 
671a7. 

Mumiali Afghans, the, — one of the 
three septs or divisions of the 
ghalmanis, 1044 a. 

Mumtaz-ad-Daulah MufaMxHiar-nl- 
Mulk, I^^usttTO-i-Jang, ix. 

Mundaz ?u.’l Adghar b. Abrahah, 
of the Tababi’ah dynasty of 
Yauian, 6. 

Mungard Khan, — grandson of Oktae 
Ktt-an, son of the OS,ingiz Khan> 
1180 a. 
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Munglisar, the Nu-yni, — the prin- 
cipal of Mangii Khan’s Nuyins, 
1183 n. 

MfmIs-i-Khaclim, — general of the 
Khalifah of Baghdad, 184 ?i.. 

Munshi b. Wajzan, ancestor of 
Amir Banji, 312 and7i9. 

Munshi Shiam Parsliad, — author of 
an account of Gaur; 558 n 7. 

Mantakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri. the, 
139, 140 -Ji 5, 141, 307. 

Mnntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Buda- 
uni, ‘the, xvi, 22 n 8, 25 n2, 26 n 3, 
41 n 8, 91 n 8, 99 n, 100 6, 102 
w2, 113 », 117 «, 135 TO 2, 146TOTO 

6 and 6, 147 to 8, 151 to 6, 154to2, 
155 TO, 162 TO 2, 163 TO 4, 175toto 

7 and 9, 176 to 4, 177 to 6, 178 n 7, 
312 TO 6, 316 TO 2, 322 338 to 2, 
363 TO 8, 407 TOTO 6 and 7,- 411 to, 
418 TO 2, 427 to, 429 to 4, 434 to 8, 
436 TO 5, 449 TO 8, 498 to 6, 601 to 8, 
613 TO 7, 623 TO 1, 869 TO 2, 1221 to. 
— app. vi, vii, xx, 

Mnntakliab-nt-Tawarikh. of Ma- 
Ijammad Yusuf, the, 614 to 8. 

Munta§ir B’illah, al-, Aljmad b. 
Tahir, 1st of the ’Abbasi dynasty 
in Egypt, 1259 to 3, 1260 to. 

Muntafir B’illah, Abu Ibrahim-i- 
Is-Jna’il son of Nuh, Saraani, the 
last of the dynasty, 52 to 1, 81 to, 
903 TO. 

Munta?ir B’illah, al-,-the Tsma’ilian 
or Eatimite Khalifah, in Egypt, 
209 and TOTO 6 and 6. 

Murji (Procrastinators), the, — ^name 
of one of the heretical sects of 
Muhammadans, 646 and toto 6 
and 7. 

Murray, 462 «. 

Musa, (Moses of scripture), 3, 1161. 


Musa-i-Be^u b. Saljuk, son of Luk- 
man, the Turkman, 11771, 

Musa-i-Ja’far [Musa al-Kazim, son 
of Ja’far as-Sadik], — of the des- 
cendants of ’Ali, 1232. 

Musa b. Satah:-Kuiah, - second ruler 
of the Afrasiyabi Khans of Tnrkis- 
tan, 902 to. 

Mus’ab b. ’Abd-ullah b. Tahir ibn» 
ul-Unaain, — governor of Nisha- 
pur, 16. 

Mns’ab b. As’ad, — grandfather of 
T«hir ibn-ul-IIusain, 11, 

Mn§’ab b, Talhah, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn-ul- Husain, 9 to 1, 10 
TO 5, 11. 

Mas’ abb. Zarnik,— ancestor of TaWr 
ibn-nl-Hiisain, 9, 10 to 5, 11. 

Mns’ab Shah, — ancestor of Tahir 
ibn-ul-Husain, 10 to 6. 

Muscovs, the, 1037 to 2. 

Musjirif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of 
th e S fcate], the, — ^name of an office, 
635, 638 and n 3, 

Musba’in B’illah, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah. 15. 

Musbakfi B’illah, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Kfealifah, 56 to, 68. 

Mustanjid B’illah, al-, the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah, 218 w S. 

Mnstani?ir B’illah, al-, the 'Abbasi 
^alifah, 15, 616 to 2, 6l7 to, 663 
TO 7, 1117, 1237 TO 3. 

Mustan?ir B’illah, al-, Abu-Tatnim-i- 
Sa’d, — the eighth Khalifah of the 
Isma’ilian or Eatimites in Egypt, 
47, 299 TOTO 6 and 6, 1189. 

Mustar^id B’iUah, al-, the 'Abbasi 
Khalifah, 204 to. 

Musta’sim B’illah, al-, — last of the 
'Abbasi ^alifahs of Baghdad, 
662 TO 7, 711, 712 77, 1227 and 77 4, 
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1229 jind H S, 1230 », 1249 », 

1250 rt, 1253, 1259 and%3, 1275 
n 3, 

Mimtaiifi, meaning of the word, 
650 31 1 , 

Miistazlnr B’illaii, al-, of tlie ’Ab- 
bas! Khallfaha, 106. 

Bliistazi Bi-nur’iilah, al-, of the 
’Abbilsi Khallfahs. xx, 217 3i, 218 
and 5, 383. 

Mn’fcamad-nd-Danlah, — a vassal of 
Miitiammad-i-Bakht-yai', the 
Khali, 565 aiidn4. 

Mu’tamid ‘Ala-llah , al-, of the ’AbbasI 
Khallfahs, 22 n 7, 23 n 9, 29 n 9. 

Mu’tasira B’illali, al-, of the ’Abbilsi 
Khallfahs, 14. 

Mutawakkil ‘Ala-llah, al-, of the 
’Abbiisi Khallfahs. i.n Ba gh dad. 15. 

Mutawakkil ’Ala-llah, the last of 
the ’Abbasi dynasty in Egypt, 
1260«. 

Mn'tazid, al-, of the ’Abbasi Khali- 
fahs, 23tt9, 24,25, 31 andn3, 
33 aud 11 , 33. 


Nabafci, a son of Adam [of Scrip- 
ture], 1, 2, 

Nadir Shah of Persia, 276 re, 

the, 260 re 7, 92331, 930 re, 
93131, 932 n, 940 re, 944 », 945 re, 
946 ji, 949re, 950re, 956 re, 98231,, 
QSSn, 987 n, 1091 n, 1092 re, 
1094 re, 1165 re. 

of the only two males 
W'ho escaped the general massacre 
by the 


N. 


Muti’n-L’illab, al-, of the ’Abbiisi 
Khalifahs, 58 aud re 2, 59, 60, 61 
and re 9. 

Matrawi Af gh ans, the,— one of the 
three septs or divisions of the 
Slialmanis. 1044 re. 

Muttaki, al-, of the ’Abbasi Khali- 
fahs, 37, 38, 65 re I, 58. 

Muwaflfalc, al-, — the brother of the 
’Abbasi Khalifah al-Mn’tatnid, 
2231,7, 23 and n 9. 

Muzaffar, Malik,— governor of Akh» 
lat, 298 «1. 

Miizaffar b. Yaljilt, governor of 
Pars, — a slave of the ’Abbasi dy- 
nasty, 55 re 1. 

Mnzaffar-nd-Din b. Malik -us- S.a’id 
the Sahib or Lord of Miirdin, 
1279«.. [Ardabil, 997 re, 

Mu?affar-ud-Dm Gargari, ruler of 

Muzaffar-iid-Din Yiizb-ak b. Jabiin 
Pahlawiio, the Ata-bak, ruler of 
Azarbaijan, 995 re. See also 
under Yuzbak b. Muliamiaad 
Jahau Pahlawuu. 


887 re, 888 «■, 890 re, 893 re, 894 re, 
895 re, 937rt9. 

Naguz, the,~-descendants of tiio 
above, 951 re, 999 re, 1000 re, 
1095 31,. 

Nabaran b. Warmesh, eon of ITar- 
lueghau,— ancestor of Amir 

Banji, 312 and re 6. 

Niih.'ir Diw, liiie of Rantabbur, — 
tlio greatest of the Raes of Iliu- 
dustfin, 818 and re 6, 824 re 8, 

828 and re 3. 
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NiVib-i-Matn1a1<afc [Deputy or Lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom], name 
of an office, 694 a 4. 

Wairun or Nui’un Muglials, the, — 
descendants of Alan-!l^u'wa 
through the mysterious light, 
891 n, 893 ti, S96u, 899 «, 938 «, 
93971, 94071, 942 )i, 953 », 1091 n, 
109571 . 

Najaf Khan, 790, 

NajIb-ud-Din, Khwaiab. of Niig-awr 
of Siwiilikh, 200. 

NaJni-ud-DIn, the ’Ajaiui, 217 ti. 

Najin-ud-Diu, Shai kh, aiithor of a 
History of Hazrat Satuk-^iijah, 
the sainted ruler of Turkistan, 
90171. 

Najm'ud-DIu Abu Bikr Sadr-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazlr of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ud-Din Mas-’ud Shah, son of Ilukn- 
ud-Din Firuz Shiih of DihlT, 664, 
G98 and u.7. 

Najm-ud-Din Abn’l Muzaffar Aiyub 
b. Malik-ul-Kamil, al-Aiyubi, 228 
n 4. See under his title of Malik- 
us-Salilj Najm-nd-Din, al-Aiyubi. 

Najni-ud-Din Aiyub b. Shadi, the 
Kurdi. See under Aiyiib, son of 
.Shadi. 

Najm-nd-Din the Kabri, otherwise 
Al-Kivvaki, the celebrated Kbwa- 
razmi saint, 1100 vi. 

Najm-ud-Din Kazwini, tho astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
1257?!. 

Najm-ud- Din a,l-Kiwalj:T, Seo Najm- 
ud-Din the Kabri. 

Najm-ud-Din-i-Sarbari the Rumi, 
Imam, 1214. [24 71 5. 

Nakabat, signification of tho word, 

Nako b. Jiiji Kasai*, the brother of 
the OjiingTz Khan, I180?i. 


Nakfi Aghfil b. Kyuk Khan, son of 
■Oktae, son of the Qhingiz Khan. 
118071, 1183 m, 1185 71. 

NtiMs, meaning of the v/ord, 1194 n. 

Nala, Rajah, 691 n. 

Nanda, a Hindu Kiijah, 86 n. 

Nariman or Nadiraiin, son of Afridiln, 
ancestor of Amir Banjl, 306, 
30971. 

Karo [Taadar] J ai-piil, ruler of Hind, 
8671, 530 m. 

Narsi-ul-Aehghiim, Vlth of the Ash- 
kuniau dynasty of ’Ajam, 4. 

Narsi b. Bahrain b. llurmuz, Vlth 
of the Sasnuian dynasty of 
’Ajam, 4. 

Nar-siugh Diw, son of Rajah Bijayi 
Diw, of Jamu^, 45 4 w, 467 7 m. 

Nashir-un-Ni’am b, ’Umaro b, 
Sarakhil, of tho d’ababi’ah of 
Yaman, 7. 

Na§ibis, the, — a sect of Mubaiumud- 
an heretics, 646. 

Nasigh — a species of silken fabric 
woven with gold, 119471. 

Na?ir li-DIu-illah, an-, the ‘Abbtlsi 
Khalifah, of BaghdSd, xxii, 193, 
223, 239 719, 212 716, 244 and?!, 
265 71 4, 266 a, 296 n, 383, 488 n 1, 
61771, 660 71, 964712, 968 n 6, 

103671,1108 711. 

Ntisir-ud-Diiulah Abn’l llasan-i- 
Simjur, — governor of parts of 
Khurasan under tho B*araauis, 
44. Seo also under Abu’l-l;Iusan- 
i-Sirnjur. 

Nasir-ud-Diu, Wazlr of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ixd-Din Muhammad Khiviirazm 
Sliah, 993«, 

N'lijir-ud-Din-i- Aotamur, Malik, 
feudatory of f'tffiohali, li, 531, 
532. 


m fii'-na-mn of Bmar.r [or Pindar], 
the gjia-ush,— one of the Maliks 
of Snltaii Mu’izz-nd-jDin Mnhani- 
mad-i-Saxn, of Ghur, 626, 762 and 
n1. 

Nasir-ud-Din, theMnlitashim, ruler 
of the Kuhistan, 1190 n 1, USo «, 

1196 u. 

]S"a?lr-ud-Dm-i-Tughan, Feoffee of 

Bada’utt) — one of the Maliks of 
SnHan Mu’izz-nd-Din Muhain- 
mad-i-Sani, of Ghur, 626 and n 2. 
Kasir-nd-Din, the Tiisl, Khwajah,- 
the celebrated mathematician 
and Sufi poet and chief adviser 
of Huhlka Khirn, 1190 a 1,1206 
u 3, 1209 IX, 1230 a, 1232 n, 1286 n, 

1239 n, 1216 a 5, 1253 n 4, 1254 n, 

1256 H 6, 1257 », 1261 » 7. 
Nasir.ud.Din b. ’Ala-ud-Diu, the 

§til.nb or Wazir of Rai, — adviser ! 
of Hulaka Khan. 1262 n. 
]Sa§ir-ttd.D!n Abu Bikr, son of 
Malik Saif-nd-Din Suri,-one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Mubammad-i-Sam, Ghuri, 

344, 345, 390. 

Na?ir-ud-Din Ai-Yitim-nl-Baha-i, 
Malik,— feudatory of Lohor under 

Sultan Sfeams-ud-Dinl-yal-timish, 

of Dihli, 727, 728, 780, 866 IX. 

Nasir-ud-Din Alb-hGhazi b. ICazil 

ArsalSn, Saljuki,— nephew and 
Malik of the brother Sultans of 

Ghur, 390, 472 and’n, 478 » 6, 
480 490, 1198 » 8. 

Na?ir-ud-DIn Fushamm or Ijiairam, 
—officer of Sultan Jaliil-nd-Din 
Khwitrazm Shah, 1276 n. 
Niisir-ud'Dln ITusain, the Amird- 
Sln kar.—one of the Maliks of 
Suhnu Mu’izz-itd-Din Muliain- ,| 


ixiad-i-Sam, of Ghhr, 415 andwS, 
416, 417 and n 8, 490, 504 and n 3, 

605, 724, 72.5. 

Nasir-nd-Bin Mnsain-i-Kharmil b. 
^armil-i-Sam Mnsain, Malik, 
.351, 602 and a 3. 

Nasir-ud-Dm Ilusain b. Muhammad 
Madini,— one of the Maliks of 
Mu’izz-ud- Din Muhammad-i- Sam 
of ^ur, 340 n, 344 and n, 361 and 
11 9, 362, 364 and n 1, 365, 366 and 
n 4, 490 and 7i 3, 496 n 1, 626. 
Na?ir-nd-Din ’Iwaz son of Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud^Din ’Iwa?, the Kbal1, 
of Lakhanawati, Ixii, 586 n 1, 595 
w2, 618/1,774 Ji. 

Nasir-ud-Din llKabajah, Malik, xxvi, 
200. See under ICabajab. 

Nasir-ud-Din Kasblu Khan b. Bek 
Arsalan, Malik,— officer of S ult"in 

Jalal-nd-DIn Kljwarazm Sliah, 
1276 ». 

Na§ir-nd-Din Kiisili, ^a?i,— one of 
the Court IKa^isof Sulfau Sllf™®' 
nd-Din I-yal-Timisb, of Dibli, 
625. 

Na§ir-ud-Din, Ijiazi,- fathor-in-law 
of a sister of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dln Bahrara Shah of Dihli, 650. 
Nasir-ud-Din Malimud Bu^ra 
Klian, son of Ulugh Khan-i-Bal- 
ban, Iv, 716 n 6. 

Nagir-ud-Diu Maljmud gbah, Malik 
of Lakhaijawati, elder sou of 
ghams^ud-Din lyal-Timisb, Sul- 
tan of Dihli, 634 », 686, 594 and 
n and n 1, 696, 017 and n 5, 018 n, 
625, 628, 629, 630, G31, 635 n 6, 
639ii4, 773». 

Na§ir-ud-Din Mahmud Shah, Sultan, 
younger son of Shams-ud-Din 
Jyal-Timish, Sultan of Dihli, 
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xxxvii, xxis, xxx, xxxi. xxxii, 
xxxiii and n 3, xxxiv u 4, Iv, 2G 
H.l, 70 aiidn 9, 183, 231 and ii-l, 
310 aud n 4, 3SS, 430, 538 n, 539 n, 
547 n 9, 597 n 6, 025, 626 u 7, 

630, 635 n 6, 630 n 4, G Id n 5, (>1S 
7i. 5, 6G1, 664 n 3, 665, 669 and n 8, 
670 andwl, 671, 672 a- and 7i. 2, 
675 and 7i 5, 676, 677 n 6, 681 and 
n 10, 684 and «. 9, 085 n 4, 600 n 8, 
695 j!, 8, 690«1, 70l7i l, 716 71 5, 
717 and 7^ 721 n 5, 723, 741 and 
n2, 744 n 6, 747, 754 n 5, 758 and 
71 2, 759 and 7i 6, 760 7wi 8 and 9, 
762 77.8, 767, 769 77,6, 770)7 9, 
77277, 774 n, 775 n, 776 n, 777)7, 
778 72,, 781, 782 n 4, 783 7 and 1, 

785,787, 789, 790,793 72,7, 794 
1,795 77, 79772,5, 798,799,800 
72, 8, 808 and n 4, 813 ti 5, 814 and 
72, 7, 816 71 2, 818 aud n 4, 819 andTi 8, 
820, 823 and 72, 4, 824, 831 and 77 2, 
842, 845, 84677 5, 84777 4, 849 
77 9, 853, 855 77 5, 856, 862, 863 
and 7777 2 and 3, 88472,, 900, 1056 
77 1, 1077, 1104, 1125, 113077, 
113177, 1176, 118177 2, 118477, 

120277, 122477, 1225 77 and 77 6, 

128877 1, 1293, 1294.— app. x. 

Nasir-nd-Din Mahmud Tu gh riM- 
Alb Kban, — one of the Maliks 
of Saltan Nasir-nd-Din Mahmud 
ghah of Dihli, 673. 

Ha|Ir-ud-Din Mardan ghah, Muliam- 
mad-i-Ohil-ush. — one of the Ma- 
liks of Sultfin ghams-ud-Din I- 
yal-Timiah of Dihli, 626 and 77 1. 

Nasir-nd-Din, Miran Shah, son of 
Muhammad -i-Oha-ugh, the Khalp. 
— one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 026 «1, 


Nasir-ud-DIti Muh-aminad, tlie Wa- 
zir of the Dilr-ul-Khil af at. 1229 
22 8 . 

Nasir-ud-Din Muhammadb, 'Ala-ud- 
Din Utsuz b. ’Alil-ud-Din Husain 
Jahan-soz, Ghiiri, 417. 

Nasir-nd-Din, Muhammad, Htiris-i- 
Mardiin Shah. — ono of the Maliks 
of Sultan ghams-ud-Diu I-yal 
Timigh of Dihli, 626 n 1. 

Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad b. ’Izz- 
ud'Diu Husain, Malik of Madiu 
of Ghiir, 339 and 77 4, 34077, 343 
77 5, 344 77 , 497. S ee also under 
Shihab-ud-Din Muhammad Khar- 
nak, for which it seems to bo a 
mistake. 

Na?ir-ud-Din Mubammad-i-Khar- 
nak, Malik of Marw, 381. 

N 2 i?ir-ud-Din Mubammad, Malik, — 
son of Malik Saif-nd-Din ^asan, 
the Karlugh, 68977, 78277 3, 786 
776, 859 and 778, 860, 861 and 77 5, 
863 77 3, 1129 and 771, 113077, 

113177. 

Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad gher-i- 
Koh, entitled hl-Malik-ul-^iiibir, 
ruler of y:ira.§, 213 77 5. 

Nii^ir-ud-Din Muhammad b. Shihah- 
ud-Diu Muhammad Kharnak b, 
’Izz-ud-Din al-Husaiu ^uri, 
34477 . 

Nasir-ud-Din Sabuk Tigin, 46 and 
77 4 . See under Sabuk Tigin. 

Nasir-nd-Din Timrani, — one of the 
Maliks of the brother Sultana of 
Ghur, 390, 490. 

Nasir-ud-Din ’Usman-i-Harab, eon 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-IJarab, 
Malik of Sijistan and Niraroz, 
193 and 776 , 19477 7, 198 77 5, 199, 
200, 961 77 3, 1199 27 . 
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Nasiri Maliks, tlio,— the Turkish 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 26 and 
nl. 

Nu§iri Namah, the, of Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, xxvii, 681, 682, 818. 
Naaii'iyyah College of Dihli, the, 
sxvi, xxvii, 644, 667. 

Nasr, the Haji, the merchant of 
BuMiara, 70. 

Na§r, the Tulalci, Amir,— governor 
and feudatory of Tulak, 1058 
andfi7. 

Na?r b. Al.iraad b. Asad, son of Sa- 
mun-i-Khaddat,— second of the 
Samani dynasty, 29 and » 9, 30 i 
and7i, 31, 64. 

Na?r b. Almiad, son of Tfihir wSuf- 
fnri, — governor of Si jistiiu under 
the Sutnanis, 25 n 2. 

Ka?r b. Ahraad-i-Isina.’il Silmani, 
Amir, Yth of the dynasty, 33, 35, 
36,37 andnandnTi2 and 3, 64, 
66 « 2, 185 «. 

Nasr b. Ahmad lOran-i-Khizr Khan, 
of the family of the Afrasiyabls 
of Turkistiin, 906 n. 

Na?r h. Darhim, son of Un-Nasr,— 
governor of Sijistan under the 
Tahiris, I9 rel, 22n6. 

Nasr b. Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas- 
’ud, Ghaznawi, 105. 

Nasr b. Isma’il, son of Aljmad Sa- 
mani, 54. 

Nasr b. Maljmud of ^aznin, Amir, 

88 . 

Nasr b. Muhammad Arsalan 

.-of the family of the Afrasiya- 
his of Turkistan, 906% 907 
Nasr b. Sabuk Tigln,— commander 
of his brother Maljmud’s army, 
xvii, 60'n'4, 51 andni6,. 76, 6Iw, 
86%186». 


Nasr-i-Shis or Abu-Nasr-i-Shis, son 
of Kabi’i, the Kh^riji, 12 and 
nl. 

Nasr, the ghakan, Shams-iil-Mulk 
son of Taf-kaj Khan, Xlllth of 
the Afrasiyabi Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 905 % 906 n. 

Nasru’ilah b. Muhammad b. ’AhduT 
Majid, trauslator of Kalilah and 
Dimnah into Persian, 109 n 9. 

Nau Daulat, the,— title of the son 
of Rukn-ud-Diu Khur Shah of 
Alamut, 1212%, 

Nau Musnlman, the, — Jalal-ud-Din 
IJasau of Alamut, the Mulaliidali 
heretic who turned orthodox, 
265% 4, 1190%. 

JSFaulat, signification of the term, 
383 and % 3. 

Mwalc, signification of the word, 
1136 and % 4, 

Nestorians, the, 961 m, 984%, 1234 
%9, 1244%. 

Newport, Captain Christopher, 
295%. 

Nialis, the,— the adherents of Nial 
Tigin, tho rebel viceroy of the 
Panjab, 121 and%7, 122% 3, 129. 
Nial Tigin,— chamberlain of AbuT- 
’Abbas-i-Mamfm al-Pari^imi, 
86%, 120% 5, 232%,— some call 
him Alb Tigin. 

Nial Tigin,— tho rebel viceroy of 
the Panjiib, 121 %7. 

Nih-Firuzah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 105 and % 9. 

Nikudilr Aghfil, son of Ilulakii 
Khan, — he became a convert to- 
Islam and was styled Sultan 
Ahmad, 1207%, 1293 «■ 2. 
Niku-dar, Nu-in,— one of tho Nu- 
yina of the Cgingiz Khan, 1128. 
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Hikudarla, fehe, name of a people, 
874 n, 

Ni’mat’nllali, the Hsfcorian, 622 n. 

NimrM, the Tyrant, [Nimrod of 
Seriptare], 3. 

Ninkiassu,—the name of Shudai- 
§:^u- 0 ‘shu, the Altan Khan, as 
spelt by some European writers, 
955 -a, 1136 n 9. 

Nisawi’s Life of Sultan JalaLud- 
Din Khwarazm §iiah, 1017 n, 
1018 Ji, 1019 n. 

Ni§ib-i-Ni§abian, the, — a lexicogra- 
phical work, by Imam Abu Na?r 
Pariihi, 195 » 4. 

Nizam of the Deccan, the, 511 n. 

Ni^.arn §hah, of the Bahmani dy- 
nasty, 592 ». 

Ni?am-ud-Din, gjiai^, the cele- 
brated saint of DihlT, xxx and 
n 6, xxxi. 

Nijam-ud-Din, of FargliSnah, — a 
Janbaz in the service of Saltan 
Muljammad-i-BaW^ty ar, thoK^al j , 
of Lakhanawati, 552. 

Ni?am-ud-Din Aijmad, Khwajah, — 
author of the Tahalf^at-i-Akbari, 
xii, 623 n 8, 666 n 8. 

Ni^am-ud-Diu Muljammad, — an 

officer of Sultan j^Cutb-ud-Dln 
I-bak of Dihli, 898, 523 », 
602. 

Ni^am-ud-Din g^afurpni or Sfca- 
bur gh iini.-— one of the Amirs of 
Sultan ghams-ud-Din I-yal-Ti- 
jhish of Dihli, 635 aad?i7, 761. 

Ni?am-ul-Mulk, Wazir of Sultan 
‘Ala-ud-Din Takiah-i-Khwaragm 
Shah, 244 w 4. 

Ni?am-uI-Mulk Kamal-ud-Din Mu- 
!iammad-i-Abu Sa’id J unaidi,— 
Wazir of Sultan S^ams-ud-Din 

13 
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I-yal-TimisJi of Dihli, 625, 634 
and »1, 639, 640, 641, 724. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk 'Pfisi, — the Wazir of 
Saltan Jalal-ud-Din Malik Shah. 
SaljuVi, 139 and 7i, 141, 142, 143 
n2. 

Ni?am-nt-Tawari^, — of the 
Abu Sa’id-i-*Abd-ullah of Bai7.a, 
xvi, 25 n 2, 97 It 4, 99 a, 1 13 », 137 
»5, 142 »1, 146 w6. 

Nogays,— -the vulgar spelling of the 
name of the Naguz, which see. 

Noghay, the, name of a people, 
899 n. 

Noroz-i-Jalall, the, — the first day 
of spring, named after Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dia Malik gliah, Salju^i, 
who reformed the Calendar, 142. 

North, Lieut., 1052 n 6. 

Noshed b. Bahram,— ancestor of 
the Samanis, 29. [Samanis, 29. 

Noglier b. Noshed, — ancestor of the 

“Notes on AfgSianistan,” Baverty’s, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, liv, Iv, 1043 n 1. 

Nuif [Noah of Scripture], 2, 3, 803 
and n 7, 870 n, 882 jt. 

Nul>, the Jan-dar,— a Khali chief in 
the service of Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din Khwarazm Sfeab, 640 «, 
1022 », 1023 ». 

Nub b, Asad b. 8aman.i-K3m.ddet. 
— governor of Samr^and, 27 and 
«6, 28, 29, 63. 

Nub b. Manjur b. Nub Samani, IX th 
of the dynasty, 29, 33 a 1, 44, 
45 and nti 6 and 8, 46 and n 4, 47 
andw.8, 48 and art 2, 8 and 4, 62 
n 8, 64, 74 a 3, 186 a, 232 a, 902 a, 
908»,916a. 

Nub b. Nasrb. Abmad Samani, Vlth 
of the dynasty, 29, 38 aud.na 5 
and 6, 39 and a I, 40, 64. 
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J^u4n, signification of the word, 
164 and » 6. 

Hums, the, 667 and w 3, an error 
for the Tunis, which see. 
Siur-nd-Din, the Khwarazmi, ImSm, 
U60, 1161. 

Nur-nd-Din, the Turk, styled Nur, 
the Turk, — head of the Mnlalji- 
dn,}i heretics of Hindustan, 646 
anduS. 

Nur-ud-Din-i-Ahna [the Blind], a 
Muhammadan saint of ,Samr“ 
hand, 1228. 

Hiir-ud-Din Mahmud al-Malik*ul- 
‘Adil, son of ’Imad-ud-Din Zangi, 
Sultan of Sham. 149, 169, 203 
and n 1, 204 n, 205 and tm 4 and 
6,206 aud-a?, 207 71-8, 208 and 
n and n 4, 209 and n 6, 210 and ti-, 
212 TO, 213 71 and 7W 2 and 6, 215, 
216, 217 TO, 218 7» 

Hurmd-Din Muhammad,— governor 
of Sind for SuHan §ham3-ud- 
Din I-yal-Timish of Dihli, 616 to. 
Nuridash, Barandaeh or Kuraidash 
— one of the Amirs of t}la-?.ush 
Tigin, the Badshah of the Tur- 
kish tribe of theUng^iiuts, 945 to. 
Hurka, the Nuyan, — one of the 
generals of the Phingiz ^an, 
1027 TO 8. [Nairun Mugfeals. 
Hurun Mn gh als, the. See under the 
hfusakh-i-Jahan Ara,, the, — name 
of a book, 196 TO 4. 

Hushad, son of Bahram Ohuhin, son 
of Bahram Jash-nash, — ancestor 
of the Samanis, 53. 

Hushir, son of Nu^ad, son of Bah- 
ram Ohuhin^— ancestor of the 
Samanis, 68 and TO 6. 

Nushirwan b. ^ubad, the Just, 
first of the Akssirah dynasty of 


Ajam, 5, 6, 8, 19 to 1, 423 to 8, 
888 TO, 894 TO. 

yush-Tigin-i-Oharlah, founder of 
the Ehwarazm Shthi dynasty, 
138 8, 169 TO 7, 232 7<., 233 to, 

892to. 

Nush-Tigin, the Khlsah Khadim of 
Sultan Maa’ud of Ghoznin, 124 
to4. 

Hush-Tigin, the Silab-dar,— a Turk 
who slew Tughril, al-Mal’un, the 
usurper of the throne of Gbazniu. 
100 , 101 . 

Nush-Tigin or Kusli-Tigin, the 
Pahlawan, — an officer of Sultan 
Mubammad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
ghah, 1034TO. 

Nu?rat-ud-Diu Abu Bikr b. Jahan 
‘‘Pahlawan Mubaramad, the Ata- 
bak of Azarbaijan, 172 to 3, 173, 
249 and to 3. 

Nu§rat-ud-Din ’All b. Yamin-ud- 
Din Bahram Shah, Malik of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, 196, 197 and 
«1, 198, 1200 TO. 

Nn?rat-ud-Din Hazar-Asp, also 
styled 

Nu§rat-ud-Din Hazar-gaf, the Ata- 
bak of Lar,— one of the greatest 
of the ancient Maliks of Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din Mubaramad Khwa- 
razm Shah. 990 TO. 991 to. 
Nui?rat-ud-Diu ^ublagh ghah b. 
Ulugh ^^an-i-Abi Mubaramad, 
Khan of Guzarwan. 236. 
y n§rab-ud-Din, Salari,— governor of 
tho tract of Hausi, on the part 
of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din Ibak of 
Dihli, 617 TO. 

Nasrat-ud-Din Sher Khan Snnbar-i- 
Saghalsua the Malik-ul-Kabir,— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Na|ir- 


Inilesi. 


nd-Diii Malimud Shah of DihlT, 
673, 674 n. 3, 684 % 8, 687 and nn 
9 and 1, 688 and n and n 2, 689 n 
and nn 6 and 7, 690 n 8, 692 n 3, 
695 and ««. 9 and 1, 696 n, 699 nn 
2 and 5, 700 n 8, 704 n 5, 713 and 
n 2, 1202 n. 

Nu?rat*iid-Dm Tayasa’i, Malik and 
feudatory of Awadh under Snltan 
Ea?iyyat of Dihli, liv, Iv, Ixiii, 
633 n 7, 639, 690 n 1, 732 and n 2, 
783, 734, 735,743,824 and»8, 
825 and n 3, 866 n. 


Nusirat Badr-ud-DTn Snnkar- 
i-Sufl, the Eumi,-— one of the 
Maliks of Saltan Na?ir-ud-DIn 
Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 673 n 6, 
700 » 8, 713 » 2, 714 n 9, 787, 788 
and n 9, 794. 

Nasratjang, — app. xxi. 

Nuzhat-nl-Knlub, the name of a 
book, 1216 

Nyew-lyeh, of the Chanohn tribe, 
one of the generals of “ Mengko” 
Ka’an,'Son of the ^ingiz Khan, 


0 . 


Odo de St. Amand, the Master of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, 220 

Ogotai,---mispronunciation of the 
name of tJktae, son of the Ohin.» 
giz Khan. 1104 n 4. 

Ohsson, D’. See under D’Ohs- 
son. 

Oldjaitu, a Mn^al title corres- 
ponding to the Turkish 
and the Arab Mwbaralt, 865 n. 

Oriental Congress, the, 611 
886 «, 1094 n —app. iv. 


Oriental History, Hayion’s, 1163 n. 

Osborn, Major R. D., 1187 a 7. 

Osmanli, the. See under the ’Ug- 
mdnll Turks. 

OssetsB, the, — the Europeanized 
name of the tribe of As, 1166 n, 
1169 n. 

Ossian, 603 nl. 

Ottoman Turks, the, 874 », 878 n, 
1235 »1. See also under the 
’Usmaali Turks. 

Ouseley, 94 » 8, 1 008 n 5. 


P. 


Paderin, M., 916 n. 

Paedar, — a Mughal Amir in the 
army of Hulafcu ^an, 1276 n, 
Paezah, 1263 n 8, 

Pakhal, Snltan — the Jahangirian 
Snltan, 1044 n. 

Palarak , — a species of Damascened 
steel, 1213 and n 7. 


Pali-che, the Orla [Arlat], — an offi- 
cer of “ Mengko ” !^a’an, son of 
the giitigiz Khan. 1222 
Panjab and Dehli, in 1857,” Rev. 
J. Cave Browne’s, 1062 n 2. 

Pan jab Survey Maps, the, 537 «. 
Paranobahs, the, 611 n. 

Pardon, the dress of, 87 andn 1. 
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Paris National Library, the, viii. 
Parsis the, 620 ».2. 

Parwez b. Parwez, son of Shansab, 
— ancestor of Amir Banji, 312 
and 

Parwiz b. Yazdajird-i-Shahr-yar, 
the last of the Akasirah dynasty 
of ’AJam, 70 n 1. 

Fa§hm, signification of the word, 
939 

Pathan Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s 
Chronicles of the, xxvinS, Iv, 
666 668 «, 669 8, 679)1 6, 685 

n 4, 688 n 2, 690 » 1, 699 n 1, 730, 
779 », 791 n 4, 795 n 2, 800 n, 818 
n 6, 857 n 8, 878 n, 1103 n 1, 1129 
»1, 1259)1.3,— app. i, iv. See 
also under Thomas’s “ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli.” 
Patans or the Batani Afghans, the, 
xii, xiii, xsiii n 2, 820 n 4, 334 ))., 
862)13,397)1.1, 497 )i 8, 608 »1, 
609 )), 611 )i, 512 n, 528 n 3, 633 n, 
736)1 5, 852)1 4, 873 )t, 885 
1132 w, 1296 n 9,— app. six. 
Paynton, 295 
Pemherton, 563 n. 

Posh Dad, surname of Gaiu-mart, 
or Gil-Shah, Isfc of the Basta* 
-niah dynasty of ’AJam, 2. 
Peah'dad b. Hoshang, ancestor of 
J?u^5.k-i-TaaI, 303 » 7. 

Pesh-Dadan, the Ist of the five 
dynasties of ’Ajam, the, 1,— also 
called the Biistaniah. 

Peta, son of Hocotam Cham, son of 
the Genzis Cham, — wrong name 
of Batu Khan, son of Tushi [Juji] 
Khan, son of the Chingiz Khun, 
n67n. 

Petis do la Croix, — author of a Life 
of the 2h.inglz Khan, 635 n, 880 n, 


898 71, 964 71 2, 969 )i 1, 971 n, 

984 n, 993 ti, 999 7 i, 1000 7i, 1010 ti, 
1017 71, 1019 71, 1024 71 2, 1025 ti, 
1083 7 t, 1084 n, 1089 ti. 

Petreius, 1171 «■. 

Philaretns, 168. 

Philip Augustus, — Philip II. of 
Prance who undertook with 
Eichard Ooenr-de-Lion the third 
Crusade, 225 oi. 

Philip Smith, 88671 . 

Ping-ohing. See Lyew-ping-ohong, 
1218)1. 

Pir-i-Eoshan, the, or 

Plr-i-Tarik, the, 1078 ft 8. 

Pir Mnbammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, 1165 ))■ 6. 

Pir Shah, son of Sultan ’Ala-nd- 
Din Mnhammad-i-Takish Khwa- 
razpa ^ab, 254)13, 28271 7, 283 
7 i 9 . See also under Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Pir Shah. 

Pirey, the slave of Alb-Tigin,— 
ruler of Ghaznin, 78 andn7, 74 
)i2, S20)i3. 

Pithora Eao of Ajmir, xxlii, 846 n 9, 
893, 410 n 5, 432 7 i 9, 456 n 2, 458 
and)! 6, 469 » and 71 . 9, 460)! and 
Tin 3 and 4, 462 «, 468 7 t, 464 and 
n7, 4S6nl, 467)*, 468, 469)!)i8 
and 9, 470 n and n 2, 486 n, 489 
nS, 491, 516?! 2, 517% 618% 
619 % 649, 698 )! 8, 608 )i 8, 621 tv 6, 
622% 635 )i4,‘761)il, 779 n 3 , 
1069)! 9, 1060 ?! 6,— app. ii, iii, 
iv, V, vi. 

Plowden, Captain T. O,, 1081 )i7. 

Poetry of the Af^^ans, Eaverty’s, 
xxxi, 611)!, 1078)! 8, 1147)1 9. 

Poles, the, — the people of Poland, 
1166?!, 

Po-li-cha,— a great Tatar [Mn^al] 


litdeso^ 
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lord, general of “Mengko” Ka. 
an, 1222 n. 

Polo, Marco. See tinder Marco 
Polo. 

Poondir, of tie DaMma race of 
Rajputs, 46071. See also under 
Olx and Poondir. 

Popes, the, 1227 n 3. 

Portakin, Bortakin or Bortikin, 
See under Yorkm. 

Porits, the Indian Prince who came 
to battle with Alexander the 
Great, 536 % 637 n. 

Pottinger, 188 u 7. 

Pramarah race of Hindus, the, 
623 TO. 

PrankI b. Siam b. LudI, — ancestor 
of Sultan Bahlul, the founder of 
the Ludlah dynasty in India, 
610 TO. 


Prejovalsky, the Russian Colonel 
and explorer, 951 to, 981 to, 1085 to. 

Price, Mr., 155 to 7, 442 to, 684 to 2, 
1048 TO 1. 

Prithi Raj or Pirt'hwiraja, of 
Aj mir. Sea under Pithora Rae. 

Prithu, Bartu or BritUj-^a Hindu 
chief, 629 TO 5. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal , 683 to., 77 4 to,— ' app. xxii. 

Procopius, — ^the Greek historian of 
the Vlth century, 171 to. 

Pulad or Pulad, son of Malik ghan* 
sab, son of Kharnak, — ^Aimr of 
^ur, 306 TO 9, 311 and to 2. 

Pfilan, — one of the Maliks of Saltan 
Shams-ud-DIn I-yat-timish of 
Dihll, 629 and TO 7. 

Purihars, the, — name of a HindS 
people, 611 TO 3. 


Qaan-i-Buzorg, — title of the Oh,ia- 
gls5 j^an, — app. xxi. 

Quatremere, 1188 to 8, 1226 to. 
Queen of Sheba [Saba], Balkis, of 
the Tababi’ah of Yaman, 6, 303 
TO 7. 

Queen Roussudan, daugther of 


Queen Thamar, sovereign of 
Georgia, 1001 to. 

Queen Thamar, sovereign of Geor« 
gia, 1001 n, 

Qotb aldyn Baktyar KAky, 822 to. 
See under ^utb-ud-Din Baldh- 
tyar Kaki. 


E. 


Radwiah,— ancestor of Tahir ibn 
ul-IJusain, 9 to1. 

Rfie of Ohand-wal [Ohand-war]. 
the, 743. 

Rae of Dihli, the, — defeated by 
Mu’izz-ud-DIn Mahammadd-Sim 
_ Ghuxu. Sultan.of Ghaznin, 379 « 4, 


Rae of Gujarat, the, 521 to. 

Rae of Gwaliyur, the, 546 to 7. 

Rae of Jaj-nagar, the, xxvii, 585 
TO 6, 689 TO, 592 TO, 66611, 788, 739, 
762, 763 and TO 3. 

Rae of Juj-nagar-U^isah, the, 592 to. 
R5e of Kalinjar, the, 623 «, 524% 
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733, 734, 735 and nO, 777 a, 824 

w8. 

Eae of Nahnvalah, the, 616 » 2, 
519», 520 ?i. 

Rao of Thangir [or Thankir], the, 
545. 

Rae of trdisah, the, 592 ». 

Eae Kokar. or Kokar,— an error for 
the Khokbar Eae, 294 re. 

Rae Lakhman, 554 re 9. 

Eae ijakhTaamah, of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudiah, 512re4, 554 
and re 9, 655 and «re 1 and 4, 556, 
657, 558 andrere7 and 1, 659 and 
re 2, 574. 

Eile Lakhmiah. See the above. 

Eiie Man, 627 and re 6. 

Eae Path ora of Ajmlr, 346 re 9. See 
also under Pithora Rae. 

Eae Sfil, the Hindu, chief of the 
Jibal-i-Judi [the Jud Hills], 
482 re, 484 re. 

Eafi’ b. Harsamah, — deputy of 
Atnir Mnljammad, son of Tahir 
[the last of the Tahiti dynasty], 
in the government, of Khurasan. 
23, 24 and re 3, 30, 32 re 7. 

Eafi’ b. Kasham, — the rebel gover- 
nor of Mawara-un-Habr, 12 re 3. 

Eafizis, the,— the name given by 
the Sunnis to the §hi’ahs, 1266 re. 

Bahup, the Eajput prince of Man^- 
war and Oheetore, 611 re 8. 

Ea’is-i-Bat or Tab, chief of Zatan, 
826 re. 

Ea’is-ud-Daulah, the, — a learned 
Muhammadan doctor, 1206 re 8, 
1209 re. 

Eajah of Jamun, the, 453 re 4, 454 re, 
460 «3. 

Rajah of Kamrud, the, 562 re, 568 re, 
664, 670 re and re 9, 764, 




Rajah of Sankarah, .the, 691 re. 

Rajasthan, Tod’s. 620 re. 

Rajputs, the, 459 re 9, 462 re, 466 re 1 , 
616 re 2, 520 re, 521 re, 611 re 3, 614 
re 8, 691 re, 694 re 6, 853 re 6, -1043 
re 1, 1076 re. 

Ralph Fitch, 670 re 9. 

Ram Ohand [Rama], Rajah, 93 re 9, 
648 re 2. 

Ram Diw,— brother of Jakr [Ohakr] 
Diw, ruler of Jamun, 453 re 4. 

Ramish-i-Bat or Tab, chief of 
Zaran, 326 ti. 

Rampoldi’s Annali Musalmani, 
535 re. 

Ramusio, 1219». 

Rana Lakh!, son of Jundhara, of the 
Bhati tribe, 79», 80re. 

Ranah of Ajar, the, 690 re 1,691 
and re, 733 and re 6. See also 
under Obahar, the Ajar. 

Ranah of the Jud Hills, the, 816. 

Ranhaka or Zankaba, son of Tazio- 
barsed, — ancestor of ?uhak the 
Tazi, 303. 

Ranjit Singh, the founder of the 
Sikh Kingdom, 292 re. 

Rap-pal [Rap-pala], the Hindu 
Ranah, 839 and re 7, 840. 

Rarabars or Darabars, a general of 
the Rae of Gujarat, 622 re. 

Basad-i-Il-Khani. or ll-Khani. the, 
— the observatory erected in 
A?arbaijatt by command of Hula- 
ku Khan. 1257 re. 1263 re, 

Rashid, the of Gharjistan. 341 

re 6. 

Rashid-nd-Dan, author of the Jami’- 
ut-TawariWi, 336 re 4, 358 re 3, 

869 re, 618 re, 869 re 2, 891 re, 892 re, 
908 re, 909 re, 924 926 re, 933 re, 

938 n, 949 re, 964 re 2, 986 re, 989 re, 
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iOOOft, 1018 », 1010 », 1020 », 
1046% 1086% 1089% 1166% 6, 
1311%, 1216%, 1236% 2, 1236%, 
1240%, 1244%, 1247% 7, 1250%, 
1265%, 1260% 6, 1261%, 1263%, 
1264%, 1278%, 1286%, — app. xx. 

Rashld-Tid-Din, the ^^akim, Khwa- 
jah, — a merchaut of BallA, 1174 
and % 2. 

Eashid-nd*Dm-i-’Abd-ul-Majid, 
Imam, 134. 

Eashid-ud-Din ’Ali, the Sipah- 
Salar,— an officer of Snltan Shams- 
-nd-DIn lyal-Timisb, of Dihli, 
xxvi, 620, 643 %4. 

Eashtd^ud-Dm ’All, IJanafi, the 
Sharaf-nl-Mnlk, — the Ulngh-i- 

Khas fjfajib [Chief Eoyal Cham- 
berlain], of Sultan Nafir-ud-Din 
Maljmud ghah of Dihli, 833. 

Eashid-ud-Din Maikani or Malkani, 
ghwajah, — a Tajik official of Sul- 
tan Eakn-nd-Din Eiruz ghah of 
'Dihli, 635 and % 8. 

EasJiid-ud-Din Watwat, Imam, — a 
Eneal descendant of the Khalifah 
*Umar and author of the Hadayik- 
us-Siljir fi Dakayik-a§ll-Siii’r, 238 
and%4. 

Eatbel or Eautbel,— -title of the 
King of Kabul who opposed the 
first Mussalmans when they in- 
Taded his territory, 22 % 6. 

Eatbel or Eanthel, the gjiah of 
Kabul,-- to whom the sons of 
Darbim, Governor of Sijistan, 
fled after their defeat by the 
gaffaris, 19 % 1, 23 % 5. 

Eatijhs, the, — name of a people in 
the Koh-i- Jud, 1132 %. 

Satibah, the slave girl of Mahmud- 
i-Warrak of Nishapur, 17, 18. 


Ean?at-u§-gafa, the, name of a his- 
torical work, 113%, 116% S, 145 
%4, 149% 3, 163% 2, 199?i%7 

and 9, 264 %, 266 %, 287 % 9, 289 %, 
297%, 805% 5, 308% 2, 316% 3, 
322 %, 333 % 6, 338 % 2, 343 % 3, 373 
% 9, 404 % 1, 407 %% 5 and 7, 411 %, 
432% 1, 434%% 8 and 9, 436% 5, 
449% 8, 531% 8, 640%, 659% 3, 
660 % 4, 672 % 4, 576 %5, 616%1, 
623 %1, 645 % 3, 658% 1, 659% 6, 
e65%8, 869%2, 906%, 900%, 933%, 
946 %, 951 %, 959 %, 960 %, 983 %, 
984 %, 987 % 3, 995 %, 998 n, 

999%, 1008 % 5, 1012% 9, 1019%, 
1020%, 1025%, 1028%, 1029%, 
1031%, 1032%, 1034 «, 1036%!, 
1038 %% 3 and 6, 1042 % S, 1048 % 1, 
1050%, 1053% 9, 1074%, 1083%, 
1087%, 1137%, 1138%, 1141%, 
1148 n4, 1159% 6, 1190%!, 1194%, 
1197% 3, 1206% 3, 1221%, 1227 
%4, 1233% 2, 1243%, 1246% 6, 
1256% 6, 1262%,— app. XX. 

Eauy.at-ut-'J'ahiria, the,— name, of 
a book, xvi, 308 % 2, 423 % 8, 451 
% 6 . 

Eavenstein, 969% 1. 

Eaverty, Major, lii, 718 », 1021% 8, 
—app. xui, xiv, xvii, xix, xxiv. 

BayMn, application of the term, 
694 % 4, 

Eaykan, ’Imad-ud-DIn. See under 
*Imad-ud-Din Eaykan. , 

Saykani, signification of the term, 
829 %9. 

Euzan Murit,^ — ancestor of 'J'ahir 
ibn-ul-Huaain, 9. 

Ba?i Bi’llah, ar-, the ’Abbasi Khali- 
fah, 87, 63 %1. 

Ea^i-ul-Mulk, ’Izz-nd-Din Durrna- 
ghi [Darmasjiani], — one of the 
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Malika of Sul|an Na§ir-ud-Dia 
Maljraud S^ah. of Dihli, 697 and® 
and n 6. 

Raji-ul-Malk Tirmizi, wko became 
the director of the affairs of 
Grhaznin at the time of the 
MugJial Invaaion, 1016 n>, 1016. 

Eaziyyah, iSultan, daughter of Sul- 
tan gliams-ud-DIa lyal-Timiah 
of Difali, xxvi, 624 », 625, 681 »» 
4 and 9, 632 » 6, 63p«,7, 635 and 
n 9, 636, 637 and n 8, 638 it. 1, 639 
nn7 and 8, 640 and tot 1 and 2, 
641 and It. 8, 643 aadM4, 644 and 
n and «.7, 645 aadnaud im 9 and 3, 
646, 647 and It 9, 648 and«n2, 
3 and 5, 649, 651 it 7, 652, 656 it, 
669 n 8, 726 and it 2, 731 it 9, 736, 
737, 743, 745,- 746, 748, 749 it and 
tin 1 and 3, 750 and it 9, 752, 753, 
754, 761, 767, 779, 780, 782 It 3, 
790, 798, 806, 818 it 6 , 860m, 884% 
1129 andnl, 1153 « 9, 1224% 
1285. 

Ee-bal or Ean*bal, a Hindu Chief 
in the Koh-bJud, 482 % 484 it. 
See also under Eae-sol. 

Eeinaud, 1046 it 3. 

Eeiske’s Geography of Abul Fida, 
94713. 

Eemusat, 912it9. 

Eennol, 685 n 6, 588 rt. 

Eetrospeot of Mahomraedan His- 
tory, Price’s, 684 it 2. 

Eeynold, 73 it 7, 76 it 2, 87 it. 

EiiL?-U 9 -Sal&tin, name of a histori- 
cal work, 777 it, 

Eiohard Coeur-de-Lion, xlvii, 220 
It 3, 225 % 470 It. 

Ricn, Prof,, vi, viii, xvi, 326%--- 
app, XV. 

Rlykawar b, Sahirah, son of Tujs, 


—•ancestor of guljiiik, the Taal, 
303 » 7. 

Eisalah‘i-Bahd’iah, the,— of Fakhr-. 
nd-Din Muljanimad, Ea^i, 429. 

Bitter, 632 n, 916 it, 

Ei?a, Imam, descendant of ’Ali b. 
Abi Talib and one of the twelve 
Imams of the Shi’ah, 11 n 9. 

Ei?a, ar-, title of Nuh b. Mansur 
son of Nub, son of Na^r Samaul, 
44 n 9. 

Eomans, the, 136 and it 2, 136% 
139% 872 It. See also under the 
Bums. 

Eomanus [Armanus the b^aijnr of 
Bum], 134 It 9, 136 m. 

Eoyal Asiatic Society, Transactions 
of the, 691 It, 

Eubrnquis, 900 it and it 2, 1078 it 8, 
1080114, 1110 It 7, 1140% 1157 
It 9, 1161 It 4, 1162% 1165 It, 

1168% 1173 It 1, 1186% 1225% 
1267 It 6, 129071119 and 1,1291 

?t2, 

Eudaki, Parid-ud-Din, Abu ’Abd- 
ullah. Mnbammad, the famous 
poet, 163ii7. 

Eukn-ud-Daulah, Abu 'Ali-i-Ijrasan, 
son of Bnwiah, son of Fana 
Kljnsrau, Dilami, second of the 
dynasty, 65 it 1, 67, 69, 61 it 4, 

62it6. 

Eukn-nd-Din, Abu-Bikr, the Karat, 
Malik,— -the maternal gran^d- 

father of Malik Sbams-ad-DIn Mn. 
bammad, founder of the Karat 
dynasty, 1181 n 2, 1203 it. Same 
as Enkn-ud-Din Mubaramad-i- 
Abu Bikr the MaragUani. 

Enkn-ud-Din Abu’l Mu?affar Bar- 
kuirub, son of Sultan Malik §hah, 
Saljubb 143 n 2. See under Bar* 
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kiSruk, Rnkn-ud-Dm Abu’l 
Mnzaffar. 

Enkn-ud-Dm b. ’Ala-ud-Dm Mu- 
I.mKiina'd, 392. 

Eiikn-ud-DIn ’Ali b. Ibrahim, of 
Nishapur, the Kazi-i-Mamalik, 
1035 rt. 

Eukn-ud-Din FIruz Shah, Malik, b. 
Sultaa Nasir-nd-DIn Mahmud 
^ab, son of Shams-ud Din lyal- 
Timish, of Dilhi, 672, 695, 827 n. 8. 

Rukii«ud-DIn Firuz Shah, Sultan b. 
Sultan Shams-nd-DIn lyal-Timish 
of Dihll, 625, 630 and « 2, 631, 
632, 633 and nn 6 and 8, 634 and 
«,9, 635 and 71 9, 636, 638 til, 
65771 , 670 711 , 703719 . 

Rnkn-ud-Dln Glxilrl ghanasti b. 
Sultan ’Ala-nd-Din Muhammad 
-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, 235, 
266 and 71, 273 71, 275 71, 276 716, 
281 and 71 5, 282 andTi, 281, 399 
71 6, 99071, 992, 107671, See also 
under Ghurl gjianasti. 

Rukn-nd-Din ^amzah, ]Kiwam-ul 
Mulk, the §adr-i-KabIr,~ICazi 
of Sultan Mn’izz-ud-Din Mnljam- 
mad-i*Sam, of Ghur, 466 n 1, 489 
713,61771. 

Rukn*ud-Din Hamzah-i-’Abd-nl- 
Malik, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ghams-ud-Din X-yah 
Timish, of Dihli, 626. 

Enkn-nd-DIn Khur ghah, son of 
’Aia-ud-DIn Mahmud, — the last 
of the Mnlahidah rulers of Ala- 
miit, 706 71 3, 114871, 1206 twiI 
and 3, 120771, 1208 71, 1200 71, 

121071, 121171, 121271, 122171, 
127617-, 1279 71. 

Enkn-ud-Din Kulij Arsalan [called 
Snllman by some] b. Ghiyag-nd- 

14 


Din Kai Khusrau, — Xllth of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Eum, 163 7i5, 
164, 115171, 115271. 119571, 126271. 

Enkn-ud-DIn Mahmud, son of Ya- 
mln-nd-Din Bahram ghiih, grand- 
son of Tiij-nd-Dm-i-lIarab, Malik 
of Sijistan and Nimroz, 197 and 
7171 7 and 8, 198. 

Rukn-nd-Diu Malimud Khan b. 
Muhammad-i- Arsalan Khan, the 
Afrasiyabi. See under Mahmud 
Khfin b. Mnhammad-i- Arsalan 
Khan. 

Enkn-ud-Din Mnbarak-i-Khwajah 
Juk, son of Burak, the flajib, — 
sovereign of Kirman, under the 
vassalage of the Mnghals, 1 11 9 71 . 

Eukn-ud-Din Muhammad -i-Abi 

Bikr,theMara^ani, Malik, 1037 71, 
1039 71 7, 1042 71 6, 1049 n 2, 1052, 
1054 71, 1199 71, 120071. Same as 
Eukn-ud-Din Abu Bikr, the 
Kurat- 

Eukn-nd-Din Mahammad-i-Ugman, 
the Maraghani, Malik, — chief of 
Khaesar of Ghur and father of 
Shams-ud -Din Muhammad, foun- 
der of the Kui'at dynasty, xxiv, 
XXV, xlvif, 201, 233, 967 andiiS, 
1039, 1061 and 71 1, 1198 and 77 . 8 , 
1199 71, 1200 71, 1201 77 , 1208, 1204, 
1206. 

Etikn-ud-Din Snliman b. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Kai Khusrau. See Eukn- 
ud-Din l^ulij Arsalan. 

Rukn-ud-Din Sur, of KIdan, — one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Bin Muhammad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 
491 and 71 7. 

Eukn-ud-Din, title of Tughril Beg, 
son of Mika’il, son of Saljiik, 
136 71, 
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lliimi dynnsty of the Saljuks, the, 
157 and w 4, 158, 235 

Rumifin, the, 872 n. See also under 
the Romans. 

Rumis, the, xxxiii, 139 See also 
under the Romans. 

Rums, the, 69 n, 211 n 7, 226. See 
also under the Romans. 

Rus, the, 870 », 999 u, 1103% 
1151 % 1169 and« 2, 1170 ». See 
also under the Russians. 

Bus, fifth son of Yafis ^Japheth], 
— from •virhom the Russians are 
descended, 870 % 871% 887 n. 

Eu-shed b. Manu^ihr, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn uI-Husain, 9. 

Eusinns, the. See under the Rus- 
sians and also under the Rus. 


Saha, the ‘Arab tribes of, 61871,2. 
Saban-tar [S wan-tara], leader of 
the forces of Jaj-nagar, 763. 
§abbalj al-J^Iimyari, a§-, — of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7, 
187 n 7. 

Ipabl-i'Dabir [the Secretary], author 
of the Kitab-i-Naji, 60 and 7t 7. 
§ahit b, Sinan, son of §abit b. 
jg^urrah, surnamed Abu J^lurrah 
a?-9abi, 60 n 7. See the above. 
Sabtae, the Nuyin, 276 ». See 
under S-widae, the Bahadur, 
Sahuk-Tigm, founder of the Ghaz- 
nawiyah dynasty, xxxiiTi 2, xxxi,ii, 
xlv, 1, 27, 41 % 45 n 8, 46 and 
71, 1 , 2 and 4, 47, 48 and nn 3 and 
4,49, Sin 5, 61,62, 67,68, 69 
and% 70 and 71 8, 71, 72 w 6, 78 
and 7M1. 7 and 9, 74 and n and nn 2 


Eassians, the, 47471- 5, 870 u, 871 n, 
929 % 981 71, 999 n, 1000 n, 1051 n, 
117171,. See also under the Eiis. 

Bustifk, signification of the word, 
927 7j. 

Rustam-i-Dastan or 

Rustam-i-Ziil,— the famous hero of 
ancient Iran, 3, 91, 18471, 285 
71 3, 308 7^ 2, 318, 422 and n 7, 460, 
471 7i 5, 51071,56177 9,681, 721, 
972 71,1135,1234, — app. xxi. 

Rustam b. as-Saddid, ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl-ljusara, 9. 

Buzailj b. Muhau-i-Khazii’i, ances- 
tor of Tiihir ibn nl-^nsain, 977 1. 

Euzudan, daughter of Queen Tha- 
inar, sovereign of Georgia, 1001 7t. 

Enzutau See the above. 


and 3, 75 and n, 76, 80 7i 6, 84 «8, 
105 n, 115, 232 n, S20 and 77 8, 
324% 329, 455, 609% 852 77 4, 
1016778,-- app. xviii. 

Sa’d b. Zangi, son of Mandud, the 
Ata-hak, — ruler of Ears under 
the Saljiik sovereigns, 148, 173, 
176 and 77 1, 177 and n 6, 178 and 
n7, 179, 265, 266% 28377 9, 295 
n and n 6, 296 77. 

Sa’d-ud-Daulah, the §habnah or 
agent of Alb- Arsalan-i-Ghazi, son 
of Da’ud-i* Jaguar Beg, the Sal- 
jukl, at Bagdad, 13477 9. 

Sa’d-nd-Din Abu Bikr the §alghiirl, 
Ata-bak, ruler of Ears, 1262 77. 
See under Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangi, 

Sa’d-nd-DIn Gardaiai, Kfiji,— -one 
of the Court Kii^Js of Sultan 
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gliams-ud-Din I-yal-Timisli, of 
Dihll, 62S. 

Sa’d-nd-DIn Tirmizi, Khwajab, — 
defender of Hirat against the 
Khwarazmis. 258. 

§ladaiis or Huncbreds, — one of the 
four degrees of Muglials, 948 qi. 
§adakah,— one of the officers of 
Malik Sbrih, son of llnkii'tid-Diu 
Barkiaruk, the Saljaki soTereign» 
145 n4>. 

Sadtlid b. Dostan, as-, ancestoi* of 
Tahir ibn ul-Husaiu, 9. 

Sa’di, Shaykh, author of the Gulis- 
tiin, I79al, 407 » 8. 

♦Sa’di the Juzbi, — one of the Nii- 
yius of the Qkingiz Khan. 1006, 

, 1047, 1051, 1053 and 71 9. 
Sadld-nd-BIn Yusuf b. Mutahbar, 
-—one of the Sayyids [Shi’ahs] 
of Willah, 1242»2. 

§adr-i-Jahaii, a title given to Min- 
haj-i-Sarn], by Sultan NS$ir-ud- 
Diu Malimud ghah, of Dihl?, 
xxviii, 698 and-n. 8. 

§adr-i-Jahiln, application of the 
title in Akbar’s reign, 698 n8. 
§adr4-Jahan of Bu^ara, the, 601 

71 8 . 

gadr Jahan Mufti, — app. xxi. 
gadr-ud-Din,— one of the chief ,men 
of Knkn-ud-Din Khar Shah. Bad- 
ghah of the MulsHjiidah of Alamut, 
12097», 

gadr-ud-Bin, the Tabriz!, Malik, — 
commander of the Tajzik toman 
of the Mughal troops, 1280 7^5, 

1281 Tfc. 

gadr-ud-Din’Ali Hai?am, the Nisha- 
pfirt. Imam, of the sect of the 
Kiramis and the head of the 
Afsh’iu college, 385. 


§adr-ud-Din Mas’iid, Harawi, Wazir 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Diu Taki.sh, son 
of I-yal-Arsalan KhwurazmShah, 
251 «1. 

Sadr-ul-Mulk, the Sayyid, Taj-ud- 
Bin ’Ali, Musawi, the Maahrif-i- 
Mamidik of Dihll, 652 and n 1, 653 
and 77 5, 6547!-, 663, 711. See also 
under Taj-ud-Diu, ’Ali, Musawi. 

Sadsan, eon of Yafig ^Japheth], son 
of Kali [Koah],870». 

gafaktan, of the Turkish tribe of 
Yamak, father of !^adr of 

Tarkiatan, xlviii, 961 7i, 96377 8, 
1097 and 71 6. His Musalman 
name was Yusuf. 

§affah-i-Maksurah, the, — the most 
sacred place within a Masjid, 
97677. 

Safi, an officer of the ’ Abbasi Khali- 
fah al-Mtt’ta?id, 32 ti. 

§afi or Sabi, the Historian. See 
under gabit b. Siunu. 

§afi-ud-Din Ma!.imud, Khwajab,— 

' one of the Wazirs of Sultan Ghi- 
yas-ud-Din Muliammad-i-Sam,. of 
^ur, 888, 390. 

Saghalsus. — a word attached to the 
name of Malik Nufrat-nd-Din 
Sher Khan. Banker, which see, 
969 and 77 8. 

Sa^nak Tigin, son of tTzar, the 
l^ankuli, the chief of Almaligh, 
969771, 98677, 

Sag-lab [Saklab], fourth son of 
Yai^ [Japheth], 87077, 87177. 

Sahib, aij-, title of ibn-i-’Abbad,— 
Wazir of Falffir-ud-Daulah, 
Aba’Hjfas8u-.i-Bawiah, 4877 4. 

Sahiud or Samind, son ef Sifand- 
aap, descendant of J?uljafc, the 
Taai* 306C 



Saliirah b. Tiijz, — ancestor of !?a- 
hak the Tazi, 303 «. 7. 

Sahudah, the Bahadar. See under 
Swidae, the Bahadur. 

SaibI b. Altun Tash-i-EIhwaraZta 
ghah, the Qajib of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznln. 121 n. 

Sa’id Badghaial, — one of the chief 
men among the wearers of Hirat, 
1127n. 

Sa’idj son of thelKhalifah ‘U§man b. 
’AiSfui, 1258u8, 

Saif b. I?i*Yazan, — of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman, 8. [jistan, 1201 

Saif*ud-DIa,— the Malik of Ghar- 

Saif-ud-Diii, Malik,-— one of the 
Amirs of ^ur, 1070. 

Saif-ud-Din, the Ba^urzi, Shai kh. 
— a Muljammadan saint, 1181 n, 
1247. 

Saif-ud-Din the Bitik-ohi, — an array 
officer of Hulaku Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the S^iuglz Khan, 
1208'a. 

Saif-ud-Din al-Kaimari or al-ffa- 
miri,-— one of the Amirs of 
Malik-un-Na?ir, the ruler of Halab 
and Sham. 1267 n 6. 

Saif-ud-Diii Abu Bikr b. Malik-nl- 
Kamil, son of Malik-nl-‘Adil Saif- 
ud-Din Abu Bikr-i-Muhammad 
al-Aiyiibi, — his father’s Lieuten- 
ant in the Diyar-i-Misriah, 228 
*4, , 

Abu Bikr-i- Muhammad 
b. Aiyub, son of Shildi. al-KurdI, 
the Malik-ul-‘AdiL See under 
Saif-ud-Din, 
AhU)-— the Wazir and 
Secretary of the Province of Tus, 
1196 «. 

Saif-ud-Din Azkali or Arkali,— a 


horseman of the Malik-ul-Karail, 
of Sham, 1272 » 5. 

Saif-ud-Diu Bat Khan-i-Ibak, the 
Ehil;ii-i, Malik of Kuhram, — one 
of the Mfiliks of Sultan Na.?ir-ud- 
Din Maljmud Shiih, of Dihli, 
Ixii, 673, 699, 706, 757, 758 and 
n9, 830, 832, 833, 948 Ji, 
Saif-nd-Din-i-^fizi, son of 'Imad- 
ud-Din Zangi, ruler of Mausil, 
204», 206 ii7, 207 ti8. 
Saif-ud-Din Hasan the ^arlnglj, 
Malik, — governor of Multan, 

633 » 6, 044 717, 645 «, 668 », 
689 730, 781 and nn 8 and 2, 782 

and tiS, 1004719, 1 108 a 1, 1119, 
1128 and », 1129 and^il, 113071, 
1131 and «, 1153, 1154 »1, 120171. 
Saif-ud-Din Ibak, the Shamsi, the 
chief Dad- Bak, one of the Ma- 
liks of Sultiin Nri?ir-ud-Din Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 678 n 5, 788, 
789 and 3, 790. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Balka Khan, 
gana’i, — one of the Maliks of 
Snltan Na?ir-nd-Din Mahmud 
Shilh of Dihli, 673, 749, 774 ». 
Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Bihak, the h^ut- 
lugli Hiau,— commander of the 
army under Sulfan Ra^iyyah, 
daughter of Sultan Shams-ud-Diii 
I-yal-Timish of Dihli, 641. 
Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Kashli Khun 
Mubaxak-i-Barhakj-^ono of the 
Maliks of Sult-an Nasir-nd-I)iii 
Malimud Shiih of Dihli, 674, 68.5 
■a4, 094 and 7i 3, 702, 709 7i, 713 
and 71 2, 778 n, 781 -a 9, 795 and 
, n2, 796, 798,799 /14, 802,820, 
827, 840, 841, sIdti 9. 

Saif-ud-Diu Ibak-i-'O chclm h. Malik, 
~ono of the Maliks in Hind of SuL 
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Van Slianis-tid-Din I-yal-Timish, 
of Dihli, 617 n 5, 633 n 6, 729, 730, 
731. 

Saif-nd-Din lbak-i-Yuglian-Tat,tlie 
Khita-i Turk, — one of the Malika 
in Hind of Sultan Shams-nd-Din 
I-yal-Timish of Dihli, 618 a, 731, 
732 andul, 736, 744*, 762 7i9,770 
« 9, 771 n, 774 n, 778 n, 866 n. 

Snif-nd-Din Ighralc, Malik of the 
I-ghurs, — who joined Sultan Jalal- 
ud-Din Ediwarazm Shah in the 
early part of his campaign against 
the Mughals, 287 n 9, 289 n, 290 v, 
891 « 8, 409^6, 540 ra, 1016 », 
1019 1020%, 1021% 8, 1022%, 

1023%, 1129%!. 

Saif-ud-DIn iiiuduz, the Turkman, - 
Amu-ul-IJmara of Misr, who 
under the title of Malik-ul-Mu- 
?affiai', usurped the sovereignty 
of that country, 1276%, 127771, 
1282%, 

Saif-nd-Din Kuji, Malik, feudatory 
of HansI, — one of the Maliks of 
SulV'in Shams-ud-DIn I-yal 
Timish, of Dihli, 633, 634, 639, 
640, 726, 785, 779. 

Saif-ud-DIn Muliammad, son of Sal- 
tan ’Ala-nd-DIn al-^nsain, XVIth 
of the Shansabanlah dynasty of 
^iir, 364, 366, 366, 367, 368 and 
w, 369, 870, 371,376%, 877%4, 
413% 1, 446,447. 

Saif-nd-DIn Sadik ^an b. Man- 
gilka or Maiigueka, Malik, — one 
of the Sardars of Saltan Jalal-ud- 
Dln lOiwarazm Shah, 1276%. 

Saif-ud-DIn Suri b. ’Izz-ud-Din al- 
Husain ^uri, Sulbln, 1st of the 
Shansabanlah dynasty of Ghaz- 
am, 112% 5, 113%, 149% 2, 316 


% 9, 337, 338 71% 1 and 2, 339, 340, 
341 and %7, 342, 343 and %% 2 and 
S, 347 % 2, 343 and 7^, 349 %, 350 7^, 
351%, 353 % 5, 354, 855, 356%, 
358 % 2, 423 % 8, 438, 439 and %% 
3 and 4, 440, 441, 442 and %, 443 %, 
445, 446 % 3. 

Saif-ud-DIn Surl, son of Shihab-nd- 
Dln Muhammad Kharnak, son of 
’Izz-ud-Din al-Ilusnin Ghuri, Ma« 
lik, 344, 472 7i, 496 % 1. 

Saif-ud-DIn Timrani, the Khuda,- 
wand-Ziidab,— -one of the Amirs 
of ^ur, 395. 

Saif-ul-Islam, Malik-nl-’AzIz, ^Ja. 
hlr-ud-Dui, son of Aiyub, sou. of 
Shad! al-Kurdi, 208 and % 9. 

Sa’in Khun, the,— title of Batu, son 
of Tiishl, son of the Ohingiz Khan, 
1145571 . 

St. John, the Baptist, 1263% 4. 

St. John, the Evangelist, 1161 % 1. 

St. John, Major, 991%, 1119%, 
120771. 

St. Louis, 88571,886%. 

St. Petersburg’s Journal, the, 72 ti 6. 

Sair-ul-Bilad, the,— a Persian trans- 
lation of the Asar-ul-Bilad, au 
Arabic geographioal work, xvi. 

Sajan b. Marzaban b. Hariz, of the 
Tababi’ah of Taman, 8. 

SajuVah. See under Samu^ah, the 
Bahadur, 

Saklab or Saklab, the fourth of the 
eight sons of Yafis [JaphethJ, 
870%, 871 71 , 886 %. 

Saklabs or Sa^labs, the, — descen- 
dants of Saklab, son of Yafis 
[Japheth]], 870%, 872%, 1032%. 
The Sclavs or Slavs of Europeans. 

SaVn«V> son of Tu^i, son of the 
Qhinglz Khan, 1166%. 
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Saktui*, the Nu-yin, — one of the 
Nu-yins of the Ohwfrlz Khan, 
972 n, 975 n 5. 

Sakya-muni, the Buddha, — story of 
his incarnation, 892 n. 

§alah-ud-Din, the Kisa-i, Kotwal 
[Seneschal] of the city of Ghaz- 
nin, — under Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm' Shah. 1013. 1014 and 
«2, 1015«. 

§alfi!i-nd-I)in Khalil, son of Malik- 
nl-Kamil Na§ir-ud-Diu," — the last 
of the Aiyubi dynasty in Egypt, 
1275 n 3. 

§alah-ud-Dm Yusuf, son of Aiyub b. 

ghadi-al-Kurdi, Sultan, — Vth of 
the Kurdiah Maliks of Shilm, 101 
n8, 204 n, 205 nn 4 and 6, 206 
and n 7, 207 and n 8, 208 n and 
wj 9 and 1, 209 n 6, 210 and «, 
211, 212 », 213 and », 214 n and 
nw6and8, 216 and it 9, 216 and 
nn 3 and 4, 217 and», 218 w and 
n6, 219 and»9, 220 andnnl 
and 3, 221 'iiand«tt6 and 7, 322 
and n and n 8, 224 and n 8, 335 », 
239 n 5, 470 «, 1265 «. 9, 1267 n 6. 

Salar l?iaflBr. See under ?affir, the 
Salar. 

Sale, General Sir E., 97 n. 

Sale’s, “Defence of Jalalabad,” 331 
n 1, 1012 n 4, 1036-71. [n 9, 836 n 3. 

Sale’s Kur’an, 365« 3, 646 %7, 820 

Salghan J^atun, — daughter of 
Q^aghatae Khdn, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan, 1148'a4, 1211 n, 

Salghur, the Turkman Chief, — pro- 
genitor of the Ata-baks of Ears, 
17471. 

Salghur Shah, son of the Ata-bak 
Sa’d fa. Zangl, ruler of Ears, 305 
» 6 , 


Salghur Sultiin, Abu Bikr-i-Sa’d, 
ruler of Efirs, 1 1 1 8 7i 9. See under 
the Ata-bak Abu*Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangi, 

Sail, Sari or Solln, a Tattar tribe, 
1135715 . 

Sail, the Nuyin. See under Salin the 
Tattar Nuyin, 

.Siilih, Khwitjah. the Kot-wal [Senes- 
chal], deputy of Hindu Khan 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak in the fort of 
trchohah, 1153 and7i9. 

§alil,i-i-Isma’il, Malik, b. Baclr-ud- 
Din Abu’l-Eaza’il-i-Lulu, ruler 
of Mau?il, 1347 n, 1263 718 , 1264 n, 
128071 5, 1281 71, 1282,77. 

§aliii b. Darliim, governor of Sijis- 
tan, I 977 I, 23716 . 

Salih b. an-Na. 5 r, Kanani, — governor 
of Sijistaii under the Tahiris, 
19 and 71 1, 21, 

Salim, Sultan, first of that name, 
ef the ’UsmaiilT sovereigns,—- 
deposes the last ’Abbiisi Khalifah 
in Egypt, 1260 71. 

Salim [Islam] Shah, Sur, ruler of 
Dihli, 51171. 

Salin, Sail or Sari, the Tattar Nu- 
yin, — one of the Nu-yinsof Man- 
gu Kla’an, soti of Tuli, son of the 
Ohiticfiz Khan, 711 and 71 4, 786 
716 , 788711, 844 and 71 8, 850 ti 3, 
862, 1135716 , 119171, 120171, 

120271,1225 71,1283 718. 

Saijiut tribe of Mughals, the, — 
desoendanlsof the second of the 
Nurun sons of Altin-Kawu, 893 ti, 
840 71, 94171, 

Saljiik; b. Lukman, the Turkman, 
founder of the Saljulci dynasty, 
86, 116 and 71 3, 11777, 118 and ?7, 
120, 90377, 91477. 
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Saljuk dynasty of ’Irulc, the, 160 

Sam b. 9asan b. Muhammad-i-Suri 


; 1 

165, 167 118 . 

the chief of Ghur, 322 tx, 333 7x 6 ’ 


i 

Saljiik dynasty of Kirman, the, 93 

Sam h. ’Izz-ud-Din al-IJusain, Sul- 


ii 

n,8, 138 n8, lS8 a, 167«8. 

tan of ^ur. See under his title 


III 

Saljiilc dynasty of Rum, the, 157 and 

of Baha-nd-Din. 



» 4 ., 158 », 164^1, 7, 168 » 2, 235%, 

Sam h. Nariman, grandfather of 



1237% 4. 

Eustam-i-Zal, 309 tx, 610 n, 972 tx. 

■I 


Saljuk dynasty of Sham, the, 144 

Sam [Shem], son of Null [Noah] 

! 


% 3, 167 1x8. 

6, 170 TX 8, 303 and 71 7, 304. 

■' 1 


Salju?!:' Shah, son of Maljmud b. 

Sam b. Shams-ud-Din Muhamm.ad 

■■ 1 


; Muhammad b. Malik Shah, Sal- 

Bamlfmi. See under hia title of 

; ■ 


jfiM, 2077x8. 

Baha-ud-Din. 

f 


1 Salju^ Turkmans, the, 1028 tx. 

Sara, the Sipah-aalar, son of ?nljak 



1 SaljuM Sultans, the, 103 7x, 1267x2, 

the Tiizi, 307. 



I 1327x9,145 7x4, 1577x2, 1687x2, 

Saman-i-KhaddSt, founder of the 



1727x3, 1897x8, 203, 2347x8, 235, 

Silmani dynasty, 26 and tx 3, 27, 



236 and 71 4. 

28, 29, 63717x3 and 6. 


; i 

j j 

Saljuks, the, vii, xxxiii, 667x7, 93 

Samanis, dynasty of the, xxxiii, 25 



7x8, 94, 967x1, 98 and 71 8, 100, 

7x2, 26, 27 and 71 6, 28, 29 and 7x9 



1027x1, 1047x1, 105 ?x, 108 7x5, 

817x3, 32 ?x, 42, 607x2, 51 and 


r ii 

1167x3, 117 7X, 119 7X7x7 and 8, 120 

716 , 52 and 7x1, 63 andw, 667x1, 



and 7x1, 121 and 71 , 122 and 7 x 718 

63, 71 7171 4 and 6, 72 71 6, 73 tx 7, 



and 3, 123 tx, 124 and tx and 7x4, 

74, 76 TX, 80 TX, 8171, 847x9, 118, 



125 and txxx 6 and 8, 126 7X7x2 and 3, 

232 TX, 341 TX 6, 901 tx, 916 tx, 916 tx, 



127, 129 and 7x and 7X7x2 and 3, 

92371, 


iH' 

180, 131 and 7x7, 1327x9, 1387x8, 

Samanis, Genealogicfil tree of the, 



14471, 167 and«4, 1677x8, 172 

63. 



7x3, 1747X, 18471, 185, 23271, 230, 

Samar si, the Bajput Prince of 

' 


32471, 3327x4, 3747x5, 4787x6, 

Oheetore, 620 tx. 

1 


88771, 89171, 90171, 903, 906%, 

Samiarnsh. ruler of the descendants 



10087x5, 100971, 1239 71., 1249 71, 

of ?abil and Naba^i, the sons of 



Salm b. AMdun, sovereign of I-riln, 

Adam, S. 



308 and 7x2. 

Samoydes, the, — the peoples in- 

■' ,,1 


Sal-Tiraish,— a Turkish name,— -app. 

habiting Northern Russia, who 



i xii. 

probably are the descendants of 



Sara, the Sarhang [standard-bear- 

Yajilj and MajuJ, 872 tx. 



er],— an army officer of Sultan 

Sam§am-ud-Daulali Marzahan, son 



Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 

of ’Uzd-nd-Daulah Fanil Khusrau, 



1002,-10257x3, 

of the Bnwiah dynasty, 57, 64 



Sam b. Ghiyas-ud-Dm Mahmud, 

and 71 1, 66. 


■ 

Sultan of Ghur. See under his 

Sam§am-ud-Din of Parghanah, a 


■i«a 

title of Baha-ud-Din, 

soldier in the service of Muhara- 
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mad-i-BaMityar, the Eliali. 652 
and 71. 8. 

Satnukah Bahadur, the Saljiut, — one 
of the Nu-yins of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 958 n. 

Sanbashl, the ^Jajib. See under 
Snbashi, the l^ajils-i-Buzurg, 

Sanders, Captain, 1052 n 5. 

Sang-i-Yadah, the rain-producing 
stone, 870 n, 941 n. 

Sangai' Khan, the Janjhuhah. See 
under Sankar Khan. 

Sangar Khan, ^Carlulti. See under 
Sunkar Khan. 

Sangkiir, the Nu-yin, — One of the 
Kii-yins of Hulaku Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the gjliinglz Khan, 
126371 . 

San gun, also styled Shangun, son of 
the I.wang Khan. 941 n, 942 n, 
944», 

Sanjan Eae, author of a historical 
work, 85 n. 

Sanjar, Sultan, son of Malik Shah, 
son of A lb- Arsalan-i-GhazI. Sal- 
juki, 105 u, 107, 108 and»6, 109 
and « 8, 110 and nl, 111 and n 2, 
112713, 18871, 14)371 2, 14471 and 
71 3, 146 andTWiS, 6 and 7, 147 
and 71 8, 148 and Tin 4 and 5, 149 
and 71 2, 160, 161 and 716 , 152, 163 
and 71 7, 164 and 71 2, 1657iand7i7i 
8 and 6, 186 and 71 8, 157 and titi 1, 
2 and 4, 158 n, 159 and n, 165 and 
715,16671, 168 and 71 2, 169 and 
71 7, 170, 171 and, 71 2, 173 and 71 6, 
174 and 71, 180 and 71 7, 181 ti, 187 
and 71 4, 188, 189, 204 and 71 , 205, 
233 71, 234 71 8, 236 titi 4, 6 and 6, 
237 71 and 7171 7 and 8 , 238 71 and 
TIM. 3, 6 and 8, 239 and ti, 242, 260 
n 7, 261, 264 ti, 296 n, 333 n 6, 336 


and 71 4, 337, 342, 344, 84777,2, 
348*7, 34971, 35071, 357 and7i7, 
368 and nn 2 and 3, 359and 77 ., 360, 
861 and 71 7, 363, 363 718, 364, 
374 and 71 5, 375 ti, 378 ti 3, 426 71 4, 
427, 439 71 4, 900 71 4, 906 71, 907 ti 
908 71, 909 and ti, 910, 911 and ti 7, 
919 71, 923 71, 92471, 925 71,. 926 tij 
1198718,1244713. 

Sanjar Malik, the usurper of the 
gOTerument of Bukhara. 260 n 7, 
930». 

Sanjar Sliah b. Tn^an Sbab, son 
of Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar,— -of the 
Sanjarlyah Maliks of Kishapur, 
182 and Til, 246*18, 24771, 250, 
251719, 39171,8. 

Sanjari' [of Sultan Sanjar SaljuVi] 
dynasty, the, 168, 203, 231, 245, 
248, 260, 336 and 71 4, 867, 371, 
424. 

Sanjarib, Malik of Babil, [Senna- 
cherib of biblical history], 3. 

Sanjarlyah Maliks of Fars, the, 173. 

Sanjarlyah Maliks of ’I-ral^ and 
A?arhaijan, the, 169. [18Q, 

Sanjarlyah Maliks of Nishapun, they 

Sanjiiti, a friend of Iglabal Khan 
son of Tumina-i, chieftain of the 
Mughals, 89771. 

Sankar or Sangar ^an, the Jan- 
jhiihah, — chief of the Janjhubab, 
tribes of the Koh-i-Jud, 1131 71 . 

Sankgliur, the Nu-yan, — one of the 
Nu-yins of the Ohiiigiz Khan. 
102071. 

Sanlknr b, Salgjhnr, the Ata-bak, 
progenitor of the Ata-baks, of 
Fars, 148, 168, 169 and 71 7, 173 
and Tin 4 and 6, 174 ti, 175 and ti 7. 
See also under Ak-San^ur b. 
’Abdu’llah, the l^iijib. 
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Sauknr^ gliah b. Sa’d b. ZiiHgl, the 
Afca-bak of Filra, 179. 

Sau^ur or Sankur Tiglu b. Maodad 
b. Zaiigi, the Ata-bak of Fars, 
174 a. 

Sauknrans, the, a sept of the Ghazz 
tribe, 114 a, 377 ?t 6, 433 » 6, 450 
and a 3, 451, 499 a. 

§aniiafah-ut'Turildi, the,-^of Sabib, 
sou of Sinaii, Abu I^arrahas-§abi, 
60 a 7. 

Sar Diiwat-Dar, [Head or Chief Ink 
bearer, or Chief iSccretary3, the, 
1232 a. See Mujfihid-ad'Dia I- 
bak, the Sar-Dawat-Dar. 

Sar-i-Jandar [chief of the Jfiu-dars 
or Guards], — title of a class of 
officers, xlix, 370, 603 and 7. 

Saraj-ud-DIn-i-Abu Bikr, the Amir- 
i-Hfijib, — one of the Maliks of 
Sulfan Mu’izz-ud-Dui Muhain- 
nmd-i-Siiin, of ^ur, 433 n, 491 
«.9. 

Saraj-ud-Din b. Minliaj-ud-Din, 
’Ujubah-i>Zamiin, father of the 
author, xix andal, xxii, x.xiii, 
XXX, xlvi, 105, 192, 193?i4, 244, 
383, 429 and 7i?i4 and 6, 466, 489 
n 3,— app. V, xix. 

Sarfij-ud-Din ’Uinr-i-Kharogh, Kha- 
I'osh! or KharoahtI, Malik, — one 
of the Maliks of ^ur, 1070 and 
n 0,1071. 

Sarakhsi, Abu’l Fazl Mnl.iatHnaad 
ibu ul-Hukim, Imam, — author of 
the Mulffitasar-i-Kafi, 38 and 

« 5 . [ 591 . 

Saras, Eiio, Rajah of Sankarah, 

Sarhang, signification of the word, 
103 and n 7. 

SarT, Sail or Saliti, a Tatter tribe, 
1136)1 5. 


Ssiri, the Nii-yln. See under Salin, 
the 'i'attfir Nu-yin. 

Sarik: or Sarigh,— a term applied, 
to the Tajziks by the Turks, 
879 ». 

Sarkah, son of ICokar, the chief of 
the Khokhars, 482 k., 484 ». 

Sarligh Khan or 

SarsTgh Khtin, — one of the Sardars 
of Sultan Mnl.iamnuid Kliwarazm 
Shah, 978 », 979 n. 

Sarts, the, — a term by which the 
Tajziks are styled, 878 n, 879 7i. 

Sarwani h. Slulh Ijlusain, son of the 
^url chief who settled among 
the Af gh ans. 610 )t. 

Sasiinisin dynasty, the,™— fourth of 
the five dynasties of ’Ajain, 1 , 4, 

Sasanlan coifis, found in the city of 
tik, 112271. 

Satuk-KLarachar, or 

Satuk Kujah, or Sutuk Kujah, first 
of the Afnlsiyabi Khans of 
Tiirkistan, — becomes a convert to 
Islam and is known as Ijia^rat 
Satuk, 9017?., 902 923 ». 

Sauohi, the ^adr, — an officer of 
Hulilku lOl^n, executed by his 
order, 128671. 

Siiwan-tara or Saban-tar,-— leader 
of the forces of Jfij-nagar, 763. 

Sayyid ’Ala-ahMuIk or ’Ala-ud- 
Din, of Tirniid, a lineal descen- 
dant of ImSm Jflusain, acknow- 
ledged as Khalifah by Sultan Mu- 
haniinad j^warazm Shfih, 265 ti4, 

2mr.. 

Sayyid Aahraf the ’Alawl,— heads a 
rebellion in Siuurkaiid, 906 ft. 

Sayyid IHlasaw, a celebrated i>oot of 
Ghitznln, 109, 

Sayyid Jarnul Bukjiru’i, — a Mnham- 
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maciari saint, fanned in tJehcljah- 
i-Sharif. 541 ^6. 

Sayyids, dynasty oE the, in Dihli, 
xiii, 509%, 511 71. 

Scandinavians, tfae, — tfaeix* custom 
of presenting the cnp or bowl, 
1106 71. 

Schiefner, 122671. 

Schnylei', Mr. Eugene, 917 n, 919 n, 
103171, 

Sclaves, the, 870 ti. Sec under the 
Sahhibs. 

Scythians, the, 750 n 7, 886 n, 887 n, 
lots 71 1, 1076 n, 1081 n7. 

SekarT, the, -—a small tribe of the 
Afghan people, 18171. 

Semeaof, M., 916 n. 

Sen dynasty, of Gauyand Lakhana- 
vra^i, the, 559 7i 2. 

Senaccherib [Sennacherib], the clay 
stamped annals of, 423 71 8. 

SergiuSj the monk, — an Armenian 
priest in the 'urdii of Irtuk Bup, 
eon of Tull, son of the Ohinglz- 
J^an, 1161714, 116271. 

Serki or Sherki, son of Mangu ^a- 
an, son of Tfdi, son of the Ohin- 
glz Khan, 121971, 1223 71. 

Shabankarah, the, “name of a 
people in Firs, 174 ti. 

ShabasI, usurper of the government 
of Ilirat, 87 7i. 

ShabH l^^otu, — one of the Nu-yins 
of the Ohingiz Khan. 28971. See 
also under Shikl Kutu^u. 

ghaddad b. ’Ad, King of the early 
'Arabs, 803 717, 386711. 

ghaddad b. ?al)5k, ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 312. 

ghadi b. Mardan, the Kurd!, father 
of Aiyub, the founder of theAi- 
yubi dynasty of gljam, 207718. 


ghafi’i, Imam, Mtihammad, son of 
Idris— fonnder of the Shafi’x sect 
of Muhammadans, 182, 213 n, 227, 
228714, 384. and 71 5, 385, 646. 

Shafi’i ,Sect, the,— one of the four 
orthodox sects of Muhammadans, 
384,99471, 

Shah, Malik or Chief of Jimd, 120, 

121 . 

Shah b. IbrSliim b. Ardsbir, the ShSr 
of Gharjistan, 863. 

,Shih-i-Jahan or Shah Jahan, fifth 
Mughal emperor of Dihli, ix, x, 

621 71 6. 

Shahd-Zamin, daughter of the ’Ab- 
basi J^alifah at-'J'a’i'-u-Ij’illah, 
— given in maxTiago to 'Izz-ud- 
Din Bakhfcyar, son of Mn'izz-ud, 
Danlfth, Bmviab, Dilami, 61 71 1. 

Shah ^usain, son of a chief of Ghilr. 
who settled among the AfgliSns, 
—ancestor of the (^alzls, 337 71 6, 
61071. 

S]iah Jalil b. ]?!as|am b. 'Abbas, — 
‘Abbas, the uncle of Muljammad, 
1258718, 

Shah Kiya b. ’Ala-nd*Dm Mal^raud, 
brother of Eakn-ud-Din Khur 
ghah, Bad-shah of the Mulaljidah 
of Alamut, 120971. 

ghah Maljmud, 200 n 8, See under 
gitihab-ud-.Din Ma^itnud-i-IJarab. 

Shah Malik, ruler of Khwarazm 
under Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin. 
23271. 

Shah Malik b. Ya’i^ub, son of Lais, 
Sufffiri, 36 71 9, 185%. 

ghah Mir, — an officer of ITulaku 
Klian. son of Tull, son of the Chin- 
giz Khiiri, 1206% 3. 

Shah Namali of Firdausi, the, 1, 
721% 3, 1058 716. 
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iliali Nkam-ud-Din, tlie Buda’uiu, 
— a Muhammadan saint, 634 a 2. 

Shah Eu]^, son of Timur, Sultan, 
1033 ». 

§hah Snnja’, son of Shah Jahan, the 
fifth Mughal emperor of Dihli, 
§92 ft. 

§hah Turkln, mother of Eutn-ud- 
Din FIruz Shah, son of Sultan 
Sham S“Ud- Din I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 630 and -ft -3, 632, 67Qii.l. 
Also styled Khudawandah-i* Jahan, 
Shah Turkan. 

Shah ’Usman, grandson of Najir- 
ud-Din ‘Usmln-i-fl[arab, Malik of 
Sijistan and Mmroz, 199 aud«7, 
200 ft 8, 201, 967 and ft 3. Also 
styled Nu§rat*ud-Din ’Usman. 

§hih Wakhahi. — one of the Malika 
ol Sultan ^iyas-ud-Din Mnham.- 
mad-i-Sam Ghuri. 390. 

§hah Zad b. Farrukh-Zad b. Mas’ud- 
i-Karim, Ghaznawi. 107. 

ghah-an-shiih [King of Kings],— a 
title first assu m ed by Bahrain, son 
of Bahrara, Yth of the Sasanian 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 4. 

ghahan-Shah b. ’Ala-ud-Din Mah- 
mud, — ^brother of Eukn-ud-Din 
Khur Shah. Badshah of the Mala- 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 ft 3, 1208 ft. 

Shahan-Shah b. Bahram Shah. Ghaz. 
nawi, 111. 

ghahan.gh^k, Nur-ud-Daulahb. Abu 
Daghkar-i'Aiyub, son of Shad! al- 
Kurdi, 208 and ft 9, 2 1 9 ft 9. 

Shahnah. signification of the term, 
788 ft 4. 

gbahran-ghah b, ’Ala-nd-Din Mai?* 
mud,-— brother of Eukn-nd-Din 
Khur §hah, Badshah of the Mula- 
hidah of Alamut, 1208 ft. 


Shahr-arae or 

Shahr-yar, the Wazir of Arda-Sher, 
sou of Sherwaiah, — he ascended 
the -throne of the Akasirah by 
usurpation, 5, 1293. 

Shahu Khel tribe of Ludi, the,— a 
division of the Afghan nation, 510 ». 

Shaiban, son of Tushi [Juji] Khan, 
son of the Oh,ingiz Khan. 1102* 
1105 ft, 1365 ft, 1168 ft, 1170 ft, 
1178ft, 1179ft. 

Shaibani Khan, —ancestor of Abu-l 
Ghazi Bahadur Khan, the histo- 
rian, 873 n. 

Shaid-asp b. Azar-sab, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn-nl-j^usain, 9. 

Shaid-aspb, Siamak, — descendant of 
^ubak the Tazi, 306. 

Shaikh Khan,— an oflSoer of Sultan 
Mnljammad Khwarazm Shah, 
1030 ft. [901ft. 

ghaiJA Najm-ud-Din, the historian, 

Shaikh-nl-Jibal. the, Chief of the 
Assassins, — title of IJasan-i-gab- 
bab, the head of the sect of Mula- 
bidah, 631 ft 7, 1187 ft 7, 1188 «. 

ghajarat-ul-Atrak, of Abu’l Ghazi 
Bahadur Khan, the, 548 » 3, 866 ft, 
869 ft 2, 894 ft, 1056 ft 7. 

gj^akar Khatfm, daughter of ESe 
Saras, Brajah of Sankarah,^ — adop- 
ted by Sultan Firuz g^ah, the 
bashi, 591 ■». 

gj^lamun, the Bitik-gfei, — secretary 
of Mangu Khan, son of Tali, son 
of the Ohingiz Khan. 1180 ft, 
1184w. 

ghali^ b. Arfakhshad b. Sam 
[Shem3,6. 

ghalmanis, the, — a Tajzik race 
along the banks of the river of 
Kabul, 1043 ft 1, 1044 ?i. 
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S^amad, ^ad or Shiliad, son of 
Nariman b. Afridun, King of I* 
ran, 306. 

Shamar b. AfrilpiB b, Abrahab, the 
Ba’aah, of the Tababi’ah of Ta- 
man, 1. 

Shamgir [Waahmglr], Bon of Ayaz, 
— governor of Eai, 56. See also 
under Washmgir. 

Shams, Sultan, — one of the Jahan- 
glrian Sultans of Fi oh . IGdAn. 
ghams ^iin, — one of the Sardars 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 978 », 979 ». 
ghams Malikah Khatun, daughter 
of Sultan TPoghril Saljuki, — and 
wife, drat of the Ata-bak Yuzbak 
of Azarbaijan and then of Sultan. 
Jalal-ud-din Khwaraam Shah, 
296»,2977», 298». 
ghams-i-Siraf, — author of the Ta- 
ri^-i-Firuz-Shahi, xvi, 690 n, 
692 n. 

S^amslah [of Sultan Shams-ud-Bin 
I-yal-Timis^ of Dihli] dynasty, 
the, 810 and « 5, 677 n 6, 698 n, 
746,7-16,748,789. 
Shams-ud-Daulah ’All, son of Sha- 
rat-ud-Baulah, son of ’Uzd-nd- 
Danlah, Dilami, 65 » 6. 
ghams-ud-Daulab, the llak Khan 
of the Turks,— reconquers Mi.- 
wara-un-Nahr, 915 ■». 
Shatns-nd-Daulah Turan Shah, son 
of Abu. LasMcar-i-Aiyub b. Shadi 
al-Kurdi. See under his title of 
Malik- ul*Ma’a?zatn . 
ghanis-nd-DIn, Amir of Yamin-ud- 
DaulaVtBahram ghah, son of Taj- 
ud-Din-i-Uarab,, Malik of Sijistan 
and NIraroz, 198. 

ghains-ud-Din, the ’Ajami, Khwa- 


jah, the Malik-ut-Tujjar [Chief of 
the Merchants], 78971 3, 790 

and«7. 

Shams-ud-Din, the Ba'khi, Kfiz!,-— 
one of the Court Kazis of Sultan 
Ma’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam 
^uri, 489. 

Shams-ud-DIn. of Bhara’ij, — ICazi of 
the Kingiiouii of Saltan Nasir-uid- 
Din Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 69 1, 
707, 708, 837. 

Shams-ud-Din, the Kazwini, ICa^i, 
— ^incites Mangu 5a'an against 
the MuliiMdah, 1189, 1190 »1, 
1196. 

gbams-ud-DIn, the Ma g hrabi. Imam, 
— envoy of the Khalifah of Bagh- 
dad to Niisir-ud-Din Maljmud 
ghah, of Dihli, 1293. 

Shams-ud-DIu of Mihir, Ig^i?i— put 
to death by Sul|aa Mu’izz-ud- 
Dln Bahram gliah of Dihli, 667 
and n 4. 

Shams-ud-Din, the Mnhtashim,— 
envoy of ’Ala-ud-DIn Muliam- 
mad, Badshah of the Mulal.ndah 
of Alamut, to the Kunltae of the 
Murals, 1151 w. 

Shams-ud-Din, IK^Sri,— governor of 
Sarahs under the Mughals, 
lOSOn. 

ghams-ud-Din, the Turk, Imam, — 
envoy of Sultan Ghiyag-ud-Din 
Muljammad-i-Sam of ^ur to 
the Court of the Khalifah of 
Bagdad, xxii. 

ghams-ud-Din ’Ali,— -seneschal of 
the fort of Sa’luk in Gilan, 
102971. 

Shams-ud-Din-i-Arshad, Imam,— - 
an ecclesiastic of the fortress of 
Kawik, 436. 
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Sliams-ud[*Dm Harf§i, the Shaitr'h. 
nl-Islam of Marw, 1029 n. 

Shams-iid-DIn HasarL-i-TMitiyar. 
the Muhtashim, — goTernor of the 
Ktihiatan, xxv, 1198, 1203, 1204, 
1212, 1218. 

Shams-nd-Din lyal-Timish, Sultan 
of Dihli, 810 n 5. See under 
I-yal-Timish. 

^ama-nd-Diu Khusrau-ShaM. 
Imam, — one of the ’XJlama of 
Khurasan, 1197. 

^atns-ud-DIn KidanI, Malik, — 
one of the Malika of Saltan 
Mn’izz-ud-Din Muljammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghiir. 490, 

Shama-ud-Din Maudud, son of 
Malik-ul-’l-dil, Saif-ud-DIn Ahu 
Bikr-i-Mu^iaminad al-Aiyubi, 
229«5. 

ghams-ud-DIn Muhammad, of Ba- 
miiin, Sultan, 248, 249. See 
under Shams-ud-Din Muljammad 
b. FaWir-ud-Din Mas’ud. 

Shams*ud-Dm Muhammad, the 
Juzjani, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din Mnliammadd- 
Takish Khwirazm Shah, 1003, 
1036 «1, 1038 n. 

Sjharas-ud-DIn Muliammad, son of 
Bahn-ud-Din Sam, son of/Izz- 
ud-Bin al-IJusain, Ghflri, — after 
his accession, to the throne of 
Ghur his title was changed to 
Ghiyag-ud-DIn, 370. See under 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm Mu^a.ra« 
wad-i-Sam Ghurl. 

Siiams-ud-Bin Mnhiammadb. !Fakhr» 
nd-Din Mas’ud of Baralan, son 
of ‘Izz-ud-Din al-Ilusain, Malik 
of ^ur,— Sultan, 248, 249, 342, 
368 n 3, 378 and n 3, 379, 390, 405 


n 3, 425 and « 3, 426 and « 4, 427, 
428 » 1, 429 and n 7, 457 ii, 472 n 9, 
481 n 8. 

Shams-ud-Din Muljammad b. GM - 
yas-ud-Din Maljmiid, son of Ghi- 
yas-ud-Din Mu^ammad-i-Sam, 
^uri, 408, 412. 

Shams-ud-Din Muhammad h. ’Izz- 
ud-DIn,theHirawi,«--the Mnlfad- 
dam of the guild of wearers of 
Hirat, 1128 n. 

Shams-ud-Din Muljammad b. Majd- 
ud-Din, the Kal-yuni, — governor 
of B[irat, 1128 w. 

Shams-nd-Din Muhammad, son of 
Sukn-ud-Din Muljammad-i-’U§- 
man, — the founder and. first of 
tho Kurat dynasty, xxr, 199ft 7, 
784 and ft 4, 1181 ft'2, 1194ft, 

1196 ft, 1199 ft, 1200 ft, 1201ft, 
1202 TO, 1203 TO, 1204 ft 2. 

Shams-nd-Din Muljammad b. Taj- 
nd-Din Ahu’l Fathi, the Malik-us- 
Sa’is, Malik of Sijistan and Nim- 
roz, 189, 190,191 and«5, 192, 
447 and ft 2. 

Shams-ud-Din ‘Usman, the Tughrae, 
— one of the chief 'Dlama of 
Tabriz, 997 ft. 

Shams-ud-Din Utsuz, the Uajib,— 
one of the lurkish Maliks of tho 
Khwarazm Shahi dynasty, 399, 
414, 1003. 

Shams-ul- A yimma Abn’l Fazl Mu- 
ljammad,- son of al-D^akim, Sara- 
khsi. — author of the Mukhtasar- 
i-Kafi, and Wazir of Amir Nulj, 
son of Nnsr, son of Aljmad, 
Samani 38, 39 and to 1. 

Shams-ul -Lnj^at, the, — a lexico- 
graphical work, 49 to 7, 138 n 8, 
200 ft 2, — app. viii, xxii. 
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Shams* ul'Wa’all Kabiis, son of 
Waslimglr, — ruler of Jurjan, 51 
n6, 59, 81 ». 

Shains-gl-Mulk ’Abcl-nl*Jabbar Ki- 
dani,— one of tbe Wazira of the 
brother Saltans of Ghur, 389 and 
nn 3 and 4, 489. 

§hams-ul*Mulk, the KhaJcan Nasr 
b. Taflcaj ^an, Xlllth of the 
Afrasiyabi Khaus of Torkistan, 
905 906 n. fGhaznawi, 105. 

ghams-ui-Mulk b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Shams-ul-Malk, Shihab-nd-Pin, 
the Wazir. See under Shihab* 
ud-Din-i-Alb, SaraWisi. 

Shangun, son of the Awang Khan. 

See under Sangun. 
ghankal, sovereign of Hind, — slain 
by Kusfcam-i-Zal, 561 n9. 
ghansab b. Kharnak b. Bain, — an- 
cestor of Amir Banji and pro- 
genitor of the ShansabSniah 
dynasty of Ghur, 802 and»6, 306 
»9, 807 311, 312 and 71 2. 
Shansabanis. the, — the royal family 
of Ghur; descendants of Sbansab, 
xiii, xxxiii, 115, 300, 302, 310 
and 71 4, 813, 816,318,335,340, 
868, 386 71 4, 416 and n 2, 421, 494 
and 71 1, 606, 6697t 7, 894 n, 101 1 n, 
— app. xxii. 

ghansabi family, the, 340 andTiS, 
420. See the Shansabanis. 
ghapur b. Arda-gher-i-Babakan, 
son of Babak, — Ilnd of the Sa- 
sanian dynasty of ’Ajam, 4, 
ghapfir b. Ashkan, son of Agiik,— 
Illrd of the As^^kanian dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 4. 

gjiapur fa. Shapur-i-Zn’l Aktaf, — 
Xthof the Sasanian dynasty of 
’Ajam, 5, 1268 n 9, 1269 n. 


Shapur Zu’l Aktaf b. Hurmuz b. 
Narsi,— Vlllth of the Sasanian 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 4, 5. 

Shar. title of the rulers of Gharjis- 
tan, 80 n 5, 

Sharaf-ud-Daulah, Abu-1 Fawaris- 
i-Shir-Zail, son of ’U^d-nd-Daulah 
Fana ^usrau, Pilami, 57 and 
71 8, 65 and n?i 4, 5 and 6. 

Sharaf-nd-Din Abu. Bikr, — the 

Sadr-i-Sa’id, son of the Sadr-i- 
Shahid, Nizam-ud-Din, — one of 
the Conrt Kaizis of Saltan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din Muljatamad-i-Sam, of 
Ghilr. 489. 

Sharaf-ud-DIn Adimi, Imam,— one 
of the ’Ulama of Eliurasaa and 
Mawara-un-Xahr, 227. 

gharaf-ud-Din Ahmad Farahi, 
Imam, — one of the Court poets of 
Yamin-ud-Din Bahram Shah, 
Malik of Sijistan and Nimroz, 
195, 196. 

gharaf-ud-Din ’Ali, — author of a 
history, 732 7» 2. 

gharaf-ud-Dm, the Amir-i-Majlis, 
— governor of Nishapur, 1027 8. 

Sharaf-ud-Din ’A^tar, Imam,— a 
learned doctor, 190. 

gharaf-ud-Din, the BalkhT. the 
Imam and poet, 742. 

Sharaf-ud-Din, the Khatib. Mau- 
lana, — a native of Hirat, 1126 
n 6, 1127 n. 

ghai-af-ud-Bin Mas’ud-i-Haaan, 
Malik, — commander of the forces 
of Khwarazm. 254. 

gharaf-ud-Din b. Mubammad, son 
of ‘Abd-ul-Malik, the ’AllcamI, 
the Wazir of al-Musta’sim, the 
last of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs of 
Baghdad, 1266 n. 
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§liara£ ud'Din Miiliamimac}, the 
Yazcli, — Wazir of Ohm-TImur. 
ruler of Khurasan under the Mu- 
ghals, 1.121 

pharaf-ud-DIn Mozaffar, the Majir- 
ul-Mnlk, 1028 ». See under Ma- 
jir-nl-Mnlk Sharaf-nd-Din Mn- 
zaffar. 

Sharaf-ul- Mulk al- A sh’ arl , — envoy 
of Tughril-i-Tnghan Kham to Sul- 
tan ’Ala-ud-DIn Mas’ud ghah, of 
Dihli, 664 andnu4 and 6, 738, 
739 and n. 

Sharaf-nl-Mnlk Kashid-nd-Din ’All 
^lanafi,—- the Ulugh-i*Khaf I.la- 
Jib [Chief Royal Chamberlain], 
of Sultan Nasir-ud*DIn Mal.raiud 
S^ah, of Dihli, 833. 

Sharif of Makkah, the, 265 n 4. 

Shark! dynasty of .Tiinpur, 589 n. 

ghars of ^arjistan, the, — submit to 
the suzerainty of SuRan Atalimud, 
of Ghaznin. 841 and n 6. 

ghaii-kam, the Mu^al Shahnah 
of Bish-Baligli, capital of the 
Tiddi-?:ut, 952 

gha’ur, Wazir of the Isma’ilian or 
Fatimite Khalifahs of Misr, 209 
TO 6, 210 and to, 211 to 9, 212 to, 213 
and TO. 

gha’ur or Saur Bahadur, — one of 
the Nu-yina of theOhingiz EZhan. 
1042 and TO 7. 

Shaw’s “ High Tartary,” 960 to, 970 
TO 2, 1084 TO. 

gher Khan, of the gliera Khel. of the 
Siir subdivision of tribe the Liidi 
of the Bataui Afghans or Pagans, 
5X1 TO. See under glier Sbah. 

Sher Khan, feudatory governor of 
Lakhariawati, 772 n, 776 to. 

gljer Khan, — uncle’s son of SuRiin 


Ghiyiig-ud-Dlp Bftlban, 794 to 1. 
Same as the next, which see, 

gher Khan-i-Sunkar, Malik Na§rat- 
nd-Din, — one of the ghamsiah 
Maliks in Hind, 714 to 9, 767, 768 
and TO and TO 2, 782, 783 andTOU 
7 and 9, 784 andTO and7i2, 786 
TO 5, 788 TO 9, 791 and to 2, 792 
and 71 , 793, 794 and to 1, 795 to , 
799 TO 4, 800, 818 TO 4, 841, 849 and 
TO 8, 865 TO 5, 867 TO, 1217 », 1224 rj., 
1225 TO. Uncle’s son of Ulugh 
Kltan-i^Balban. 

Sher Khiln-i-Surkh. son of Malik 
Nasir-nd-DIn Husain, the Amii’-i- 
Shikar of Ghaznin, 725. 

Sher Malik b. Snlliin Ibrahim, Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

gher Shah, the Afghan, Governor 
of Bengal, — sets up as emperor 
of Dihli, 510 n, 511 to, 63871, 582 
to6, 757to5. 

Sher ZM b. Mas’fid-i-Karim, Gbaz- 
nawi 107 and?i7. 

gbera Khel, the, — of the Siir .sub- 
division of the Ludi tribe of the 
Batani Afglians or Pagans, Sll n. 

gherun, "the 'Amid, [chief of the 
tribe] of the Abu Sahliin, 1003 
and 71 4. 

Sherun. the Khalj, Malik, 627 to. 

See Mahanimad-i-Sherfin. the 
Khalj. 

gherki or Serki, son of Mangu Kii- 
an, son of Tuli of- 

Chingiz ^223 to. 

gherwaiah b. .^usran Pamiz, 
ITth of the Akaairah dynasty of 
’Aja\n, &. 

gher-wan, due of the chiefs otj the 
frontier, of (^ilr and Gfizginmn, 
325 «, 327 n, 32871. 
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gherwan Shall b. ’Ala-ud-Din Mali* 
mud, — brother of Buku-ud*Dm 
Khur §hah, Badghah of the Mu- 
ISlsidah of Alamut, 1208 ra. 

Shfahs. the, — the Beet of *Ali b. 
Abi Talih, 646 »6, 994 1189 n 9, 
1206n3, 1229 aiid«8, 1230 ji, 
1242 « 2, 1243%, 1260 Ji. 

§hmtn Parshad, anthor of a history 
of Gaay or Lakhanawati, xvi, — 
app. XXV. 

gliidaghu or Shidaghu,— one of the 
Nu-yins of Halaku Khan, son of 
TuK, son of the Dhinglz Khan, 
1280% S, 1281%. 
ghidarp or 

Shidasl^u. ruler of the country of 
Ting^iit, 949%, 950%, 952%, 
108 1- n, 1085 n 3, 1086 n, 1087 %, 
1088n, 1089%. 

§hihab"i*Man?ur Abu’l Path, the 
Mn\itasjiim of the Mulaljidah, 
1197, 1108, 1212, 1213. 

ghihab-ud'Daulah Bnghra Khan 
Abu Miiaa-i-Harun, eon of Snli* 
man, eon of the Ilak Khan.— 
IVth of the Afrasiyabi Khans 
of Tnrkiatan. See under Bnghra 
Khan, §Jiihab-ud-DanIah. 

Shihab-ad-Daalah Barun Bnghra 
Khan. 46% 4, — app. xviii. See 
under Bngiira j^an, §hihab ud- 
Danlah. 

ihihab-ad-Din, the Muljtashiin, — 
envoy of 'Ala-nd-Din Muham- 
mad, Badsliah of the Malal.jidah 
of Alamut, to the JKiinUae of the 
Mnghals, 1151%. 

Shihah-ud-Din-i-Alb, SaraMisT.— 
one of the Wazlrs of Sultan Mu- 
baminud lawarasm Sllith, 285, 
1013, 1014 a 2, 101,5 n. 


Shihab-nd-Din-i-Ghagi, — Wall, of 
hfardin. in the territory of Diyar- 
i-Bakr, 1152 %. 

Shihab-nd-Din*i*Ghazx b. Malik-nl- 
’Adil Saif-ud-Bia Abu Bikr-i» 
Muljammad, ahAiyubi, Malik of 
Sham, 1264, 1265 aud%% 9 and 1, 
1266, 1267. See also under Ma- 
lik* ul-GhazI. 

Sijihab'ud-Dm 'All, Malik, son of 
Malik Na|ir-ud-DIn ’Ugmfin, son 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-y!arab, of 
. Sijistan and Nimroz, 194. 

Shihab-ud-Dm ’All b. Saif-ud-DIn 
Surl, See under Shihab.ud-Din 
Muljammad ‘AlI-i-Kharnak. 

ghihah-ud-Dm yarmawadi, i^azi, — 
one of the J^asjis of Sultan Ghiyaa- 
ud-Din Mul.iammad-i-Sam, Ghurl. 
389 and % 2. 

§hihab-ud-Diu Madini, Malik. See 
under Shihab-ud*DIn Mnljammad 
*Ali»i-Kharnak. 

§hihab-ud*DIn Maljmud, son of 
Nasir-ud-Bln ’Usman, son of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, — 

IXth of the Maliks of Sijistan and 
Kimroz, 198 and % 6, 199 and»7. 

Rhihab-ud-Din Maljammad, son of 
Baha-nd-Din Sam, son of ’Izz-ud- 
Dln ahiytusain, ^uri, — his title 
was afterwards changed to Mu- 
’izz-ud-Din, xlviii, 368, 370. See 
, under Ma’izz-ud-Uia Mu{?amraad- 
i-Sara Ghuri. 

Rhihub-ud-Diu Maljainmad ‘All-i* 
Kharnak. sou of Malik Saif - iid-Diii 
Suri, son of Rhihah-nd-Bhi Mu- 
I.iauuuad Kharnak, Miilik of Mudiu 
of Ghur, 344, 372 n, 40S, 490. See 
also under Muhummad-i-Khar* 
nak. 
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Shihab-ad-Dm Muijammad, fKli ar- 
nak], son of ‘Izz-ud-Din al- 
^usain ^uri, Malik of Madin of 
gkur, 337, 339 and'Ji.4, 340 343 

and n 5, 344 345 n6, 472 n, 496 

nl. 

Shihab-nd-Dm Muhammad, Malik, 
son of Sultan Shams-nd-DIn lyal 
Tinnsh, of Dibli, 625. 

Shihab-ud-Din Muhammad Shah. 
Malik, son of Saltan Nasir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I-yal-Timish, of 
Dihli,672. 

Shiliud or Shihadan, son of Nariman 
b. Afridiin, the Badshah of Iran, 
306. 

Shiki Ktttuku, adopted son of the 
Oh itigiz Khan and commander of 
the Tafctar Ming or Hazarah, 
1093 

Shiktiir or ^iktilr, the Nii-yin, — one 
of the generals of Hulakii Khan, 
son of Tuli, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, 1256 » 6, 1264 n. He is 
called Hulaju by some. 

Shima gh ii. the Nu-yin, — one of the 
generals of Hulaku Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the Qliingiz Khan, 
1287%. 

Shiramun b, Kochu b. Uktae Ka- 
an, son of the Qhingiz Khan, 
1150 », 1151 «, 1178 «, 1180^1, 
1188% 1184% 1186% 1220% 
1248% 1287 

Shirin. daughter of Mangu 
son of Tuli, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 1185% 

Shirley, SirBobert, 295 n. 

Shir-w'an Shah, the, — title of the 
rulers of the Dar-hand or Bab- 
ul-Abwab, 998«. 

. 16 . ' 


Shis, name of a tribe in the territory 
of Ghur, 312 a 3. [1, 2. 

Shis b. Adam, [Seth of Scripture], 

Shis b. Bahrani, Amir,— -Mihtar or 
chief of the tribe of the Shisanian. 
313 and a 5, 315. 

Shis, youngest son of Malik Muham- 
mad, son of Suri, Amir of Ghur, 
321, 322 and % 329. 

Shisan or Shisanian, the, — name of 
a people in the territory of Ghur, 
312 audit 3, 313, 316, 367. 

Shddai-Slhi-Q-Shu or Shudai-Sln'i-o- 
su, [the “Ninkiassu” of some 
European -writers], the Altan 
Khan of Khitfi, 955 it, 1136 it 9. 

Shufil* b. Sultan Mas’fid, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawi, 95, 

101 It 6. 

Shnja’ -nd- Din Abu’ 1 ^iisira, — gover- 
nor of Kirman for Malik Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Ak Sultan, son of Sultan 
Muhammad'i'Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 283 It 9, 284, 295 it. 

Rhuja’-ud-Din ’All b. Tzz-ud-Din 
al-Musain, of the ghansabani 
family of Ghur, 338, 339 and it 4, 
345 and it 6, 346, 891, 393 ii 9, 417 
It 6, 1002 a 9. 

Shuja’-ud-Din Hasan Turarii, — one 
of the ofilcers of ’Ala-ud-Din 
Muhammad, the Maulana of the 
Mulaljidah, 1192 it. 

Shuls, the,— name of a people, 
1281 «. 

Sial, — name of a tribe of Jats, dwel- 
ling at and around Jang-i-Sial, 
454it. 

Siamak b. Kalumurt, the first King 
of 'A jam, 804 It 2. 

Siamak b. Marniiis, son of ?uhak 
the Malik, 306. 
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SiamaSc b. Mubsbi, son of Kaiu- 
son of Adam, 304. 

Siam b. Ibrabitn Ludi, son of Shah 
fjtisain, of Grhuf, 610 to, 

Sifand-asp b. Zuhak, son of Snhrab, 
son of §haid.asp, 306. 

Sigizi or Sijizi slave of ‘Umro, son 
of Lais §ufEari, the, 34 to 6, 184 », 
185 TO. 

Sigizis or Sijizis, the, — name of a 
people in Sijistan, I84 to. 

Sikandar, Sultan,— who was first 
called Abmad Kli an. the last of 
the eight Afghan or Patan 
sovereigns of Dihli, 611 to. 

Sikandar b. Ilyas [Sultan 

^ams-ud Dm], ruler of Banga- 
lab, 691 to. 

Sikandar Riimi, 598, 852. See also 
nnder Alexander the. Great. 

Sikandar-i- ?u’l ISarnain, Alexander 
Bicornua, not the Macedonian, 
descendant of the fourth son of 
Taraj, son of Ya^ [Japheth], 
870 to. 

Simjur-i-Dawlti,— governor of Sijis- 

tan on the part of Amir Abu 
l!ra?r-i-Al>mad, Samani, Ivii, 85 
and TO 4, 86 to 9, 185 to. 

Simon de Montfort, lari of Leices- 
ter, 846 to 7. 

Simur^, the,— the fabulons bird 
of eastern romance, 1206 and to 5, 
nourishes Zal-i-Zar, 318. 

Sinan-nd-Din Qlati-sar [or Jati- 
sar], the Sumrah chief of Dibal, 
614 and to 8, 616 « 1. 

Sindian, the, inhabitants of Sind, 
696 to9. 

Slur Kukibi BIgi, daughter of Badae 
the Jakambu, brother of the 
Awang Khan, and wife of iuli, 


son of the Chingiz Khan, 1092 to, 
1143 TO, 1164 TO, 1176 a 9, 1178 to., 
1181®, 1185 TO, 1223 TO. 

Shjah-ni, signification of the term, 
913 to, [69172. 

Sketch of Buddhism, Hodgson’s, 

Slavonians, the,— See nnder the 
Slavs. 

Slavs, the, 871 to, 872 n, 886 to, 887 to . 
See also under the Saklabs and the 
Sclavee. 

Solfinkh Pill, Eae of Gwaliyur, 545 
TO 5, 619 72. 7, 

Somnath, the idol of, — destroyed 
by Sultan Mal.mnid of ^aznin, 
82, 83. 

Song, the, — tlie people of Maha- 
Qhin or Southern China, as styled 
by the Chinese, 113672.9, 1219 to, 
1222 TO. 

Sozan-gar, the, definition of the 
term, 1003 and to 1. 

8o earn, flowers worked of silk and 
thread, 1003 72.1. 

Sprenger, Prof. Alois, xvii, xxxi. 

Ssanang Setzen, 938 to, 1086 to 3, 
1091 TO. 

Stewart, vii, 668 to, 685 to 6, 666 n, 
732 TO 1, 762 TO 9, 763toto 8 and 4, 
765 to 8, 770 TO 7, 776 to, 777 to, 793 
TO 6, 905 TO. 

Strabo, 1055 to- 

Strangford, Lord, liii. 

Student’s Manual of Indian History, 
the, 870 TO 9, 44S to, 467 to, 478 » 6, 
479®, 487 TO 6, 610 TO, 65772.5. 

Stupnagel, Mr. 0. B.., xxiij,TO2. 

Subashi or SnbasI, the Uajih-i- 
Buzurg of Sultan Mas’ud of Ghnz- 
nin, 124 to4, 125. 

Subashi-Tigin, chief of the Turks 
of Mawarii-uu-Nahr, 903 n. 
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^uffirlun, dynasty of the, xxxiii, 
19 and n 1, 21, 23, 25, 26, 183 ?& 2, 
316n2, 317, 320.-- 
So called after Ya’kiib and ‘U mro, 
the sons of Lais, the Suffar, or 
Braaier. 

Sngatu, the JiizM. See under Su- 
katu. 

Sughuj-chi or Sughu-iijan, son of M- 
dani'Ohi the Barlas, — chieftain of 
the MngJial troops, 898 899 

938 

Snhrab, son of Kastatn-i-Zal, the 
hero of ancient I-ran, 681. 

Suhrab b. kSliaid-asp, son of Sia- 
mak, — descendant of ?uliiak, the 
Tazi, 306. 

Suida Bahadur. See under Swidae 
the Bahadur. 

Sujan Rae, author of the Khnlilsat- 
ut*Tawarikh, xvi. 

Suji, the Bigi, of the tribe of Bar- 
las, of the progeny of Iridam- 
ohi, 939 n. 

SnjTut, the, a tribe of Mnghals, — one 
of the Hazarahs of Juji, son of 
the Qliingiz Khan, 1093 n. 

Sukatii or Sngatu, the Juzbi, — an 
Clkunut Kungkur-at Mu^al, 
and commander of the Clkunut 
Ming or Hazarah, 1080 a-S. 

Saklab, the, — name of a people, 
561 n 9. See under the Saklabs. 

Sulaiman, KorarSni, — app. xxi. 

SiLldus or 

Sulduz, the, a tribe of Mughals,— 
one of the HazSrahs of Ohaghatae, 
son of the QS.ingiz ghan, 989 », 
.1098 a, 1094 n. 

Suliman, Mihtar, ^Solomon, of Scrip- 
ture], 3, 187 andn.3, 649, 6BOn.2, 
1161. 


Suliman, — one of the Amli’S [nobles] { 

of ^Jalab, 225a 4, 

Suliman, the Sipah-Salar, — an 
officer of Sultan Mn’izz-ud-Din 
Mubammad-i-Sam, ^uri, 482 n. 

Suliman b, ’Abd»ullah b. T^hir ibn 
ul-IJusain, — governor of Tabaris- 
tan, under his nephew Muham- 
mad, sou of Tahir, 18, 

Suliman, b. GhiyFis-nd-DIn Kai* 

Khasrau. See under his title of 
Rnkn-ud-DIn. 

Suliman b, Ibrahim b. Sultan Mah- 
mud, Ghaznawl. 88. 

Suliman, son of the Ilak Khan, the 
third of the AfrasiyabI Khans 
of Turkistan, 901 n. 

Suliman b. Jaghar Beg-i-Da’iid, 
son of Mika’Il, son of Saljfik, the 
Turkman, 133 n 3. 

Suliman b. Kai-^usran b. Kai- 
gnbM, of the Sul j file! dynasty of 
Eum, 162 n 2, 163 h5. 

Sullrndn b. galtimish, son of Isra’il, 

Saljuhl>~'fiilei* of Burn under 
Sultan Malik Sliiili, Sal^uhi, 139», 

158, 159 rt. 

Suliman b. Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

88 and tc 3. 

Suliman b. Mahmud fo. Sulfan Me.u- 
dud of Ghaznin, 97. 

Suliman b. Shis, the Amir-i-Dad, — 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
’izz-ud-DIn M«haoimad-i-Sam, 
of Ghur, 316, 386, 438, 481, 493 
and » 

Suliman ^an, ruler of Samarkand, 
under Malik. §hah, son of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Saljuhi, 137 
11.6, 188 wand It 8. 

Salimau §hah, the Aiyubi Turk- 
man,— the Amir-i-’Alam [Lord 
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of the Standard] of al-Musta’|im 
B’illah,- the last of the ’Abbasi 
Khalifahs, 7 12 n, 1227, 1231 w, 
1238,1234, 1236, 1237, 1238 n 8, 
1242 w 2, 1244 and«, 1246 » 5, 
1247 w, 1250, 1254. 

Suliman ShSh b. Jal51-ud-I>m Utsuz 
Khwarazm Shah, son of Taj-ud- 
Dln Muhammad, son of Ibak, the 
Turk, 23871.8. 

Sulmian Shah b. Muhammad h. 
Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
ArsaHn-i-Ghazi, Saljuki, — ^rnler of 
Khwarazm under Sultan Sanjar, 
2S6 rt6. 

Suliman Shah. Rukn-ud-Pin b. ’Izz- 
ud-Din JKnlij Arsalan, the Rumi 
Saljvlk, 161 77. 

Sultan, application of the title, 
1235 77 . 1 . 

Sultan Malik b. Mas’ud-i-Karira, 
Ghaznawi, 107. 

Sultan Shah b. Babram Shiih b. 

Maa’ud'i-Karim, Ghaznawi, Ill- 
Sultan Shah b. Ibnihira b. Sultan 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi, 105. 

Sultan Shah, Jalal-ud-Din Mal.imiid 
b. lyal Arsalan, son of Jalal-ud- 
Din Utsuz Kh warazm Shah, son 
of Taj-nd-Uin Muhammad, xlvi, 
116, I8l7iand7i9, 239 and7it7l 
and 2, 240 n, 245 and nn 5 and 7, 
246 and n 8, 247 n, 248 and n, 249, 
250 «» 6 and 7, 2607*7, 374 ?!, 6, 
377 n 5, 878 and n 8, 379 and n 5, 
387,391, 427, 456 and 77 2, 457 «, 
469 » 6, 514 71 4, 516 and 77, 917 n 1, 
92777, 928%— -app. ii. 

Sumrah dynasty, the,— Rajput 
rulers of Lower Sind, 614 ti. 8, 616 
77, and Til. 

Sumrah tribe, the,— a tribe of Raj- 


pat descent in Lower Sind, 614 
77 8. [S&^n, son of Baidu* 

Sundz &an. See under SuuJ 
Snngar Khan, Karlul^i. See under 
Suiikar Kh an. 

Siiniat, the, a tribe of Mughals,— 
one of the HazSrahs of Oh aghatae 
Khan, son of the Qliiogiz Khan, 
1093 77 . 

Sunj, father of Afrasiyab, the Turk, 
Borereign of ’Ajam, 88277. 

Sunj Khan, — one of the Sardars of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln Mnliammad-i- 
Takish Khwarazm Sbah. 97677, 
111877 9. 

Sunj lUian or Sundz Khan, son of 
Baidu,— Vlllth of the chieftains 
of thoTattar I'-malj;, 87577, 88177, 
88277, 883% 887 77. 

Siinjak', the Bahadur, — one of the 
Ku-yins of Hulakii Khan, son of 
Tali, son of the Qliingiz Khan,. 
1239% 124077, 1243% 1263% 
128677. 

Snukam, one of tho chiefs of KhilS, 
154, 911, 91277, 92477,92577. 
Sunkar or Sungar Khan, Ijiariu^i, 
— one of the chief men of jl^arlu]^, 
113077,113277.. 

Sunnis, the,— the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadans, 646 77 6, 994 77, 

122977 8,1242 77 2,1285. 

Suntae the Nu-yin, — one of the Ku- 
yins of Hulaku Khan, son of Tali, 
son of the Ohingiz Khan, 1289 % 
126477, 127077 2,127877. 

Sfintae, the Bahadur, 987 77 8. See 
under Swidae, the Bahadur. 
Suntae, the, a tribe of Mnghals, — 
one of the Hazarahs of Jujt 
[Tushi] IGian, son of the Ohingiz 
igaan, 1093 77. 
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Sur, a subdivision of tlie Ludi tribe 
of tbe Batani Afghans or Patans, 
320® 4, 609 «,510», 511 

Sur dynasty of tbe Patim 'Kings 
of Dihll, the, 511». 

Sur b. lama’ll b, Siani b. Ludi, — 
founder of the Afghan tribe of 
Sur, 610 n. 

Sur or Suz, son of ?nha1c, the Tazi, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 307 and nn 
6 and 8, 308. 

Snrblshl or Surpaahi, the ^ajib, 
sSee under Subashi, the Ilajib-i- 
Buzurg. 

Surghan or Sur gh an ghirah, of the 
Suldils tribe of Mughal, 939 n, 

Suri, Abu’l Fazl or Bu-Pazl, Diwan 
of Nishapur, under Saltan Maa’ud 
of Ghaznin, 122% 3, 123 n. 

Surl b. Muliammad, son of Amir 
BanjT, — third of the Shansabaniah 
dynasty of ^ur, 84 n'7, 316 and 
9 and 2, 317, 318, 320 u. 4, 324 n., 
836n 4,-— app. xix. 

Sin'M 'bat — Bed Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Bamian, 105871.6, 

Surkh-ru, signification of the term, 
91871. 

Surpa^i or SurbashT, the ^lajib. 
See under Snhashi, the Hajib-i- 
Bnzurg. 


Snrta^ Ebatun. daughter of the 
sovereign of the Kungkur-Et 
tribes, — and one of the wives of 
Juji, son of the Chingiz Klian, 
110271,114071. 

Surta^ b. Batu, son of Tush!, son 
of the Chingiz Khan. 1173 71, 
1290 and 71 1, 1291 and7i7i 2, 5 
and 6, 1292, 

Surta^, an officer of the Khwa- 
ivazmi dynasty, 381. 

Su Sen b. Madhob Sen, — the last 
niler of the Hindu dynasty of 
Nudiah, 558« 1. 

Suz or Sur, son of ?uliak the Tazi, 
sovei’eign of ’Ajam, 307 and Tin 
6 and 8, 308. 

Swatis, the, — the people styled the 
Shn'i’^nani by the Afghans, and the 
Dihgan by the' Taj/iks, 1043 n 1. 

Swidae or Sahudah, the Bahadur, — ■ 
one of the Nu-yins of the -Ohin- 
giz Khan, 277, 976 n, 981 7i, 983 ii, 
987 and 71 3, 988 71 , 98971, 99071, 
99171, 99471,995 71, 99671, 997 u, 
99871, 99971, 1000 «, 1001 and 71 , 
1014712, 1027 71 8, 1028 71, 1030 ti, 
108371, 1102 71, 1115716, 111671, 
1162 71, 116571, 116871, 1169«, 
I 120871'. 


Tababi’ah of Yaman, dynasty of 
the, xxxiii, 6, 7.. 

'pabaljat-i-Akbari,— name of a his- 
torical work, the, xii, xvi, 78 71 , 
113 71, 449 71 8, 458 71 3, 461 n, 469 
71 9, 47671, 47771,478 716, 48071, 
600 71 2, 518 71, 523 n, 533 n, .636 tj., 


641 71, 642719, 646716, 657 n 3, 
669 71 2, 671 71 2, 676 » 2, 676 n 4, 
577 71, 678 71 3, 590 71 , 691 n, 592 71 , 
693 71 7, 694 ti, 609 ti, 610 ti 8, 611 
71 3, 612 71 4, 613 71 7, 616 ti 3, 619 
7i7, 623j» 1, 631 7171 6 and 8, 632 
71 1, 633 71 8, 633 71 9, 638 n 1 , 6'tO 
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nn 2 md 3, 641 u 8, 642 n 2, 643 n, 
645 wi 2 and 4, 646 % 6, 647 % 9, 
648«.%3aaa 3j 651% 7, 653 % 5, 
654%, 657 % 4, 658%% 8, 1 and 2, 
659 % 6, 661 %, 664 %% 4 and 5, 665 
n 8, 666 % and % 9, 667 % 1, 668 % 5, 
671 % 9, 675 % 5, 677 % 6, 678 %% 7 
and 8, 680%, 681% 3, 682 % 5, 

688%, 689%, 690%, 691%, 692% 4, 
693 % 2, 695 «% 8 and 9, 696%4, 697 
%6. 698%, 699% 5, 706 % 7, 707 
% 8, 711 % 4, 716 % 6, 776 777 %, 

778%, 802% 1, 1271%,— app- vi, 
viii, xiv, xvi, xxvi, 
Taba]kat.i<Na§iri of Minbaj-i-SaraJ, 
vii, XXX, xxxiv, liv, 67%2, 509%, 
913%, 1045%, 1203%,— -app. i, 
vii, viii, X, xiv, xvii. 

Tabari, a^-,— Muhammad b. 
Jarir, the Historian, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
6,7 and%8, 10%% 3 and 6, 13 
%9, 42%9, 58 andwS, 803 %7, 
304% 1, 305 % 6,— app. xviii. See 
also under the Tari^-i-T^'bari. 
Tab or Tnb Tingri, the, 948 %, 966 %. 
See under Kfilcju, son of Minglik 
Icjiakah, the l^unakkumar. 
Tabur, son of Farawwal or ^ara- 
wal,— ancestor of i?aliak the Tazi, 
804,-^*180 called Tazio-barsed. 
Tacitus, 871 %. 

Tae b. gha'ur, the Wazir of the 
Isma’ilian Khalifah of Egypt, 
209 %6. 

Taf-kaj FThan. Abu’l Ma?affar, son 
of Ibrahim, son of Nasr,— Xllth 
of the Afrasiyabi Khans of Tur- 
kistan, 905 %, 

Taghnchar or Toshajar, the Baha- 
dur,— one of the Nfi-yins of the 
Oh.ingiz Kha». OS'*- ’*'• 

Taghachrir, the G Organ b. Silghu-ji- 


jan or Su^uJ-ohi b. Iridam-clji, 
the Barlas,— one of the Nu-yins 
of the Ohingiz Khan, 1027 % 8, 
1034% 9, 1035%, 

Taghacliar b, tT-Tigin b. Yassuka 
Bahadur,— brother’s son of the 
Ohingiz Klian. 1220 %, 1221 %. 
Ta^ae Khan,— one of the Sardars 
of Sult&n ’Ala-ud-Din Muliam- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Sha, 
978%, 979%. 

Ta gh alar. the Nu-yin, 276%. See 
under Taghacfear or Toshajar, the 
Bahadur. 

Taffhar, an earthen vessel of capa- 
city, 1192%. 

Taghar Khakan, the,— title of the 
rulers of the Ghuzz tribe, 961 %. 
Tahamtam Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Mas’ucl, ^aznawi, 
105. 

Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], of 
Sultan Mas’ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, 92 % 3. 

Tahir b. ‘Abd-nllah b. T^hir ibn nl- 
l^usain,— fourth ruler of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 10% 5, 14, 15. 
Tahir ibn ul-^Jusain,— general of 
al-Ma’mum and founder of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 9 and% 1, 10 and 
%%3, 6, 7 and 8, 11 and %%9, 2 
and 4, 13 and%6, 15%% 6 and 1, 
27%6, 28. 

Tahir ibn nl-Ijtusain, son-in-law of 
ghalaf b. Ahmad, governor of 
Sijistan, 186%, 186%. 

Tahir b. ]Salaf b. Aljmad,— ruler 
of Sijistan, under the Samanis, 
81%, 186%. 

Tahir b. Mnljamraad b. Tahir b. 
Khalaf,— ruler of Sjjisban, 184, 
186%, 187. 
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Taliir b. Maliammad b. ’Umro, 
Saffiiri, "governor of Sijistan, 
Tinder tlie SSmanIs, 25 n2, 184 n, 
185 n. 

Tahir b. ’ Umro, son of Lais as-Saffar 
[the Brazier], of tho family of 
the Suffarlun, Sl'M 6. 

Tahir-i-Bancl-Kadar, Malik, ruler 
ofMi?r, 125911 3. See also under 
Band-Kadar. 

"plhiris, dynasty of the, — So called 
after the founder, TMiir ibn ul- 
^Jnsaiii, rulers of Khurasan, 
xxxiii, 9, 10 and 11 6, 14 nl, 16 « 4, 
17, 1.9, 22iwi6 and 7, 23, 26 and 
11,2, 29, 232%, 916 

Taijlut, the, 899 », — road tho Tanijut 
[Tanjlut?]. See Isiii. 

Taimani Imak, the, — one of the 
Qhahar I»mak. 874 ii. 

Tadr, the Bahadur, — one of the Nu- 
yins of the Ohinglz Khan, 656 », 
727, 976m, 1119, 1120m2, 1126 
and m 6, 1132, 1 1 35 and m 5, 1 191 m, 
1202m. 

Ta-Tr Asun, — chief of the tJi’har 
Makrit tribe, 917 m, 947 m, 1091 w,. 
1141 m. 1142 m. 

Ta-ir Buka, the Nvi-ym, — one of 
the generals of Htilakii Khan, 
son of TuH, son of the Qfeingiz 
lOian, 1227m 6. 

TSishi, signification of the word, 
866 m, 927 m. 

'the envoy of the !l?iara 
Khita-Is to Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
Muhamniad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah. 929 m. Taish! is probably 
liis title. ' 

Ta’i’n L’illah, at-, — ^the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah, 44, 61, 62, 64, 65. 

Ttij-ud-Daulah Abu, Sa’id, snrnamed 


Tatish, son of Alb-Arsalan-i- 
GhazI b. Da’iid-i-Jaghar Beg, the 
Saljuki, 204m. See under Tntish, 
Taj-nd-Danlah, son of Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-Ghazi. 

Taj-ud-Daulah-i-Tutish, see the 
above. 

Taj-nd-DTn, the Juzjani, — one of 
the Khwarazmi Maliks in Hirlt, 
1038 and m3. 

Taj-nd-DIn, the Khalj, — an ofiicer 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din Muharamad- 
i-Takish Khwarazm ShSh, 47l m 5. 

Taj-ud-DIn, of Mukran, Malik, — one 
of the Maliks of the brother Sul- 
tans of Ghiir, 390, 490. 

Taj-ud-Din, Zawzani, of Sul- 
tan Bahl-ud-Din Sam, son of 
Sultan Shams-nd-Din Mnljam- 
mad, Bamianl, 428. 

Tlj-ud'Din b. §alayah, the ’Alawi, 
-—styled tho Lord of Arbil, 1238 
m8, 1263m, 

TaJ-nd-Din Abu Bikr, son of ’Izz- 
ud-DIn Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. fen- 
datoiy of Multan, 656 m, 663 m 9, 
668 m, 727 andm7, 758 m 9, 810 
andm. 

Tfij-ud-Din AbuT Path b. Tahir, 
son of Muhammad, — second of 
the Maliks of Sijistan and Nim- 
roz, 187 and n4, 188 andm 6, 189, 
925m. 

Taj-ud-Din Abu’l Fa?l-i-Na§r, sop 
of Tahir. See the above. 

Taj-ud-Din *Ali, — one of the Amirs 
of Sultan ’Ala-nd-DTn Muham- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, 
481 m8. 

Taj-ud-Din ’All Musawi, Sayyid, 
tho Mnghrif-i-Mamalik of Dihli, 
652, 663 m 5, 654 and m, 753. See 
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also under his tifcle of Sadr-ul- 
Mulk. 

TaJ-ud-Din 'AH ghahb. Takish, son 
of I-yal-Arsalan lOxwarazm. Shah, 
244 a 4. 

Taj-ud-Diii Arsalan ]aaii, Sanjar- 
i-Oliast, Malik of Awadh. See 
undex’ Arsalaii Stan Sanjar'i- 
Ghast. 

Taj-itd-Ditt Azabar Shah, son of 
Ulu^ Khan-i-Abi Mnhammad, 
tlieKhanof Guzarwan, 235 andnS. 
Taj-nd-Din Bmfd-Tigm, of the 
family of the Khwarazm Shahis, 
—tenth ruler of Sipstan and 
Nimroz, xxv, 199 and w 7, 200 and 
n8, 201, 203 and « 6, 232, 233, 
235, 626n, 1119. I122«, 1124, 
1125, 1203, 1204, 1205. See also 
under Binal-Tigin. 

Tai-ud-Dinllabashi-i-'Abd-xxl-Malik, 

Bar-i-Zarrad, the Sipah-Salar of 
Ghur, 1006 andn9, 1007, 1059 
n2, 1079 and«2, 1201 «-• 

Taj-ud-DIn Jlabashx-i-Nezah-war, 
Amir- See under i?abashx-i- 
Nezah-var. 

TaJ-ud.-Dm-i-llarab, the Malik-us- 
Sa’id, son of Shams-ud.Din Mu- 
hammad, -the fourth ruler of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, undone of 
the Maliks of the brother Sultans 
of ^ur, 20, 191 and-uG, 192, 
193, 194 andTx7, 24S, 378, 390, 
457 », 490, 503 n 6, 604, 1199 -a. 

Taj-ud-Din Jlaaan-i-Salar, 

Post, Malik,— governor of the 
fort of Tulak under the Khwa- 
razmis, xxiv, 1197- 
Taj-ud-Din Ibrahim Shah, son of 
Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din Mahmud 

Shah, of Dihli, 673. 


Taj-ud-Din, Tmad-ul-Mulk, the 
Jami,— one of the Ministers of 
State of the Khwarazm Shahi 
dynasty, 963, 964. 

Taj-ud-Din lyal-duz, [styled Yal- 
duz and Yal-duz by some],— slave 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muliam- 
jnad-i-Sam Gliiiri,-— Sultan of 

^aznin, See under lyal-duz, 
Taj-ud-Din. 

Taj-ud-Din Muljammad Timrani, 
one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ghiyas-nd-Din Muhammad-i- 
Sara, ^uri, 390, 408, 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad b. ICutb- 
ud-Din Musain b. ’ Ali b. Al^i ’Ali, 
the Ghurl Malik, 1060, 

Taj-nd-Din Mnljammad b. lyntb- 
ud-Din Ibak, the Turk,— ruler 
of Khwarazm, 234 and?i9, 235 
and» 1. 

Taj-nd-Din Sanjar, the Sihwas- 
tani, Malik, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Nasir-ud^Din Maljmud 
ghah, of Dihli, 103 and»7, 835 «- 
anan4, 836 n- 6. He is also called 
Taj-nd-Din Sanjar-i-Mah-pesha- 
ni, which also see. 

Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Gazlak or 
Gajz-lak Khan,— one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Shams-nd-Din lyal-Ti- 
mish, of Dihli, xxvi, 612710, 613, 
616 w, 618 71, 626, 643 ti 4, 661 ti, 
722, 723 and Til, 724, 726 716, 
730. 

Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Gurait Khan, 
Malik of Awadh, 66371 9. See 
also under Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i- 
Knret Kh an. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i-Kik-luk, the 
feudatory of Buda’un,— one of 
the Maliks of the Shamsiah 
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dynasty of Dihl!, 643 « 4, 661 », 
662 and?i6, 663 « 9; 764, 755, 
756, 780, 867 n. 

TaJ-nd'Din Sanjar-i-Karet or (Snrait 
Khan. Malik of Awadh, — one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din 
MabmudShah, of Dihli, 663 « 9, 
674, 703 «7, 756, 800, 867 », 1201 ti. 

Tij-ud*Dm Sanjar-i-Mlh-pesham, 
Malik, — one of the Maliks of Sul- 
tan Na§ir-ud-Dm Maljtnud Sljah, 
of Dihli, 703 11 7, 741, 835 » and 
n4, 836 and 6 and 9. He is 
also called Taj-nd-Din-i-Sanjar, 
the Sihwastani, which also see. 

Taj-od-Din Sanjar-i-Tez Khan. 
Malik of Awadh,— one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din 
Malimud Shah of Dihli, 674, 703 
«7, 704« 6, 714, 759, 760, 820, 
861 12 . 9 . 

Taj-ad-Din Tnghan, governor of 
the fortress of Iglaran-dnjz, on 
the part of Saltan ’Ala-nd-Din 
MnljaniTnad-i-Takigh Khwarazm 
Shah, 990. 

Taj-nd-Din ’Usman, the Mara^ani, 
— seneschal of the fortress of 
Khaesfir of Ghiir, under his 
biofcher, ‘Izz-ud-Din ’Umr the 
MaraglianI, 1199n., 1200 n. 

Taj-nd-DIn Zangi b. Fakhr-ud-Din 
Mas’ud, son of ’Izz-ud-Din al- 
li^usain, — Malik of Bamian, and 
one of the Maliks of the brother 
Sultans of C^ur, 342, 381, 390, 
404 and n 3, 426 and n S, 472 « 9, 
481 n8, 490. 

Taj-nl-ila’asir, the,— name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 448 w 3, 458 ii 6, 
46(5 a 1, 4(59 fl a 8 and 9, 470 a. 

471//, 476 477 n, 4S0n. 482 a, 


484 n, 606iJ, 6l6« 2, 617«, 618«, 
619 TO, 520 TO, 62 V to, 522 to S and n, 
623 to, 524 TO, 626 to, 632 to 2, 533 to, 
534nTO5 and 8, 639 » 6, 642 to 9, 
543to, 545to5, 606to3, 608to 8, 
609 TO, 611 TO 9, 615 TO 1, 617 TO, 619 
TO 7, 628 TO 4, — app. ii, iv, v, vi, xiv, 
xxiii, XXV, xxvi, 

Taj-ul-Mulk Mabmud. the Dabir 
[Secretary], the son of the Mush- 
rif-i-Mamalik, — one of the Tajik 
officials of Sultan Rukn-nd-Din 
Firuz Sljab, of Dihli, 635, 638, 761. 

Taj-al-Mnlak Majd-ud-Din, son of 
Abu Lashkar-i-Aiyub, son of 
Shadi al-Kurdi, 208 to 9. 

Taji, name by which the ’Ajamis 
call the ’Arabs, 304 to 8. 

Tajik-Majik, the Afgjhans so stylo 
Persian-speaking people who 
are neither Turks nor ’Arabs, 
304TOd. 

Tajiks, the, — the descendants of 
’Arabs, bom and grown up in 
’Ajarn, xii. xx, xxv, 804 « 3, 449 
TO. 9, 760 TO 7. See also under the 
Tajaiks. 

Taju or Tanju, Nuyan, — one of the 
Nfiyins of Hnlakfi Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the Obingiz Khan, 
xlvii, 162 to 2, 1237 n4. See also 
Tanju, the Nu-yin. 

Tajzifc Ghuris. the, xK, xiii, 873 n, 
1068 « 6. See also under the 
Tazifc Ghuris. 

Tnjzifcs, the, xii, xx, xxv, 878 », 
879 TO, 883 TO, 972 TO, 973 TO, 978 TO, 
980 TO, 1003 TOTO 1 and 2, 1004, 1016, 
1029 TO, 1032 n, 1043 to 1, 107 6 to, 
1081 and TO 7, 1103 to, 1131 to, 

1167 n, 1168 w. 1192 to, 1281, See 
also under the Tajiks. 


ISO 
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.Talc, tlie,-— a sept of RijpiitS, 511 «•. 
Ta|:, Tagk or Bftii son of 

San* the third sovereign 
of the Mughal I-snal^, 880 u* 

Tah'^ih or Tag-‘ih, definition of the 
term, 334% 8. 

Takalmish or Mankalmigh,*— -one' of 
the emissaries of Hnlaku Khan, 
son of Toll, son of the QlLingiz 
Khan, to Eakn-ud-Bln Khur 
ghah, the Bidshah of the Mala- 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 n 3. 

Tahio or Tag-ao^ definition of the 
term, 334 u 8. 

Taki-ud-Din Ah^azi, son of al- 
Ma!ik-nI-’Adil Abil Bikr, son of 
Aiyiib, son of ShadI abKurdI, See 
under ghihab-nd-Din-i-Ghazi, son 
of l^alik-u!“*Adii. 

Takish [Tng:haii Shahl« son of Alb 
ArSalan4-Ghazi, son of I)a*ttd-i-Ja- 
ghar Beg, SaljukI, 138 n 8, 143 n 2, 
Takish- i-ghwarazm Sliah, son of 
lyal-Arsalaa, son of Jalal-nd-Bm 
Ufcsnz Kh’wamzm ^ah, Snltan, 
xxii, 148, 165, 167 and»8, 172 
n- 3, 181 n and 9, 182 and w 1, 235, 
239 and nn i and 2, 240 n,^4,l and 
n 4, 242 nn 5 and 6, 243 n and nn 7 
andl, 244 andnnfi and 4, 245 n. 
and n 7, 246 n 8, 247 n, 248 n, 249 
andwS, 260 an- 4 and 6, 251 
nn-9 andl, 254, 255 ti. 7, 260 n7, 
265 « 4, 279^ 280 n 7, 281, 286 w 6, 
346, 377 » 5, 378, 382 and a 9, 
383 n 2, 400 n 2, 457 », 927 %, 
928 w, 92971, 934 n, 1118 9. He 
was styled Umad-nd-DIn Takish 
Khan and ’Ala-nd*Bin by others. 
Takna Khan, 273 n,— wrong name 
of Tuk-Taghan, the Makrit, which 


Tak-Timish,— app. xil. 

Taliyiah b. ’Abd’nllah,— one of the 
Prophet’s companions, 9 7il, 11 
and w3,— styled Talliah-i-Tala» 

Vat. 

TalVah b. Mnliammad nn-Nisa’!,"— 
governor of Hirat under the 
Samanis, 42 n 3, 71 n 5. 

Tal^ah b. Yammaifl, 

— second of the dynasty of the 
'I’ahiris, 10 71- 6, 12 and n 3, 13, 28 
72-7. 

Tall?ah-i-Talapt, title of falVah 
h, *Abd-nllah, the Prophet’s com- 
panion, 9 7*. 1. 

Tamahtan b. Sa’d b. Zangl, the 
Afca-bakof Pars, 179, 1807J-5. 

Tamglini, a dynastic name of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yughmi, 
9097^,935«3. 

TamghaJ, the Turk, Amir of Tabar- 
hindah,— slave of j^ntb-nd-Dm 
Ibak, 603 and n 6. He was at first 
called I-bak. 

I yain g hai Kh an b. Mnliammad Kh an^ 
XXist, of the Afrasiyabi Kh ans 
of Xiirkistan, 908 n, 

Xamghaj or Taghmaj ^an Ibrahim 
, b. al-^nsain, — one of the Khans 
of Tnrkistan, 908 71 , 935 ti 3. 
TamgV^n b. Nosher, —“ancestor of 
Saman-i-Khaddat, 29. 

Tamghur, Yanighur or Yighiir,— 

' one of the leaders of the Mn^al 
army, 288 71- 3. 

Tamii-chi. . See under ^ Tamar-chi, 
the raler of the Tattar, I-tnalj:, 
Tamuchin, 155 n 6. See Tamurclil, 
the Qiii»g^z Khan. ' 

. Tamnr Khan,— one' of / the 

-gunlati ov -forty slaves of Saltan 
■ ^aoisnad-Bin 


see. 
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Bilili,— feadatory of SuaHaiiij 
^ 795 fi« 

Tamar Khin-i-Kiraa, Malik of 
Awadh and Lakkanawati, 585 n 7, 
639 wSj 666?i'j 740 and 'it 8, 741} 
742. ^ee also under bis title of 
jKamr-nd-Biii' and also tinder 
^iraa4“Tamur Sdian. 

Tamnr Khan4-Supkai\ tlie jami, 
Malik of Kubranij— one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Shah, of Dihli, 673. 
Tamur-chh the JaabI, the Turk,-- 
one of the leaders of the Ohingiz 
Khan’s army, 979 n. 

Tamnrohi or Tamni^m, the Qhin- 
giz Khan, sonof Yassuka Bahadur, 
892 n, 898 1 &, 899 938 n, 939?i, 

940 94-1 w, 942 n, 943 n, 9M n, 

945 w, 246 11 , 947 %j 948 n, 949 it, 
96612-, 1 103 11 . See also under 
the Oh ingiz Khan. 

Tamur-ohi or Tamnrohin, ruler and 
chief of the Tattar I-mak, — made 
captive by the Bahadur Yasauka, 
father of the Q^ingxz Khan, 
898«', 935, 93611. 

Tanaw-chm Khatdn, of the Bayaut 
tribe, — on© ' of the wives of 
Mangu Ka’an, son of Tull, son 
of the Ohingiz Khan, 1223 n. 
.Tand-pal, son of Jai-pil, ruler of 
Hind, 8lifc. ■■ [1^3. 

fang ah, definition of the term, 584 
Tangahaii horses, definition of, 567 
andiifi. 

Tanijut, , the Ixiii, — See under the 
Tanjmfc. 

Tauiko of , ’Taraz, leader of the Gur 
: Khan’s army, 134, 200 n 7, '261 
, and 924 See also 'Under 
Btlniko of Tarn 55. 


Tanjmt tribe of Mnghals, the. Inti, 
899 n-, 938 n, 939 it-, 940 

Tanja or Tajil, the Nu-yin,*— one of 
the 'Nu-yins of Hulakii Khan, son 
of Tull, son of the Ohiagiz Khan, 
1190 n I, 1191 II, i 192 n, 1227 -ii 5, 
1228 -n, 1233 fi 3, 1237 and n 4, 
1239 n, 1240 1^ 1243 ii-, 1262 a, 
1263 It, 1265 It. See also under 
Taju Kuyan, 

Tarah b. Kayah, son of Nulj,— - 
ancestor of ?ul.iak, the Tizi, 303 
It 7. 

Taraj or 

TaraMi, eighth son of Tafis 
[Japheth], 870 it, 872 it. 

Tarakimah or Turkan, the I-lak 
of the, 909 It, 910 It. 

Targhi, a description of woven silk 
of a red colour, 272. 

TarikK4-Abnl ’Ala-i-Ahwal, or the 
Sqiiinter/’ the, 116 n 3. 

Tarikh-i«Abu’! Fa^bi-Baihaki, the, 
xvi, 77 ■», 82 It 2, iOl n 7, 107 it 6, 
119 It 8. See also under al- 
Baihaki. 

Tarl^'-i-AbuT Bahadur 

Khan. See under AbuT-Ghazi 
Bahadur Khan. 

Tari^-i-Al4*Sabuk-Tigm, of Abul 
_ Fa?A*i-Bai!mki, . the, — entitled 
TariMi-i- Yamini 5 called also the 
Tsri^d-Naiiri, 105 n. 

Tari|&4-AIfi, the, 112 it 6 , 113 n-, 
117 1 ?-, 124 It 4, 138 It and It 8 , 

139 It, 142 111, 280 a 3, 286 It 6, 
287^-9, 294 11 ., 348 It, 374 « 6 , 
401 It, 402 403 It, 407 it 5, 427 it, 

434 it 8 , 436 n 5, 439 it 4, 4*49 it 8 , 

■ 457 It, 467 it,; 471' it, 474 w, '476; 'it, 
477 it, 481 n 1, 482 «, 484 it, 486 it, 
499 u 8. 501 n 5, 502 n 6, 504 n 4 . 



505 520 li , 520 ii 

540 n, 545 w 5, 590 «, 592-«, .614 
«8, 6'2\n% 6o^n2r 778 n. 869 
71.3, 876 », 90171, 906??-, 907 ??, 

923 71, 925 73-, 927 ??■, 934 ??, 941 71 , 

MS n, 946 71 , 956 7i, 970 n 2, 9? 6 n, ; 
978 7i, 979 n, 988 ??, 987 n 3, 993 j 
995 71, 998 71 , 999 71 , 1005 « , 1009 li, 
102071, 102477 2, 1027 778 , 1035 73, 
103771, 3047714, 308271, 10S7 73 , 
108877 , 109377, 110077., 111577 5, 

1122 71, 1126 77 6, 1 1 27 ?7, 1165 77 3, 
113871, 114077-, 114877 4, 116677, 
1167«, 119377., 119971, 120071, 
1206713, 121171, 122071, 1221 77 ,, 
1233 n 2, 124171, 1243 ?i, 124471, 
1265 77 2, 1286 72 .— app. vi, xx. 
Tankfe-i-Fanakati, tlie, 19 7*2, 31 
ti3, 35 71 5. See also ander al- | 
Fanalcatu 

Tar1Mi-i-Fa§ihi, the, Sec the Maj- 

TariWi-i-Firishtah, the, xi. See 
aader Firishtah. 

Taril^-i-FlruZ'shabi of S|iams-i- 
Siraj, the, xvi. 

Tari^'i-Firuz-shahi of ?iya-ud- 
Dia Barani, the, xvi, xxix, 682 
ti6, 584712, 69071, 634 71 3, 677 
w6, 678718, 716715, 77671, 77871, 
794 wl, 795 71. See also ander 
?iya*ad-Bm Barani. 
Tarl^d-^aKam, the, 869 71 2, 

883 71,892 71. 

TariKh-i-Gnw'ii-'Ji, the, xlviu, 24 
«,3,25*2, 29«9, 32»6, 34«.5, 
37 n 3, 41 » 8, 44 » 4, 45 n 8, 49 
)i,7. 53j!2. S4«7, BOw?, 64»il, 
88 1 ! 5. 94 It 3, 96 >i 1, 97 nn 3 and 4, 
98 n 5, 100 n 5. 101 w n 6 and 7, 
102 H 2, 103 a, 10Sn3, 109 a 7, 
112 1,5. 113,.. 117,1, 118 119 
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892 ?i, 89S K, 931% 948 957 

987 « 3, 1009 11-, 1019 «, 1032% 
1033% 1036% I,. 10B3%, 1098% 
1118%,' 1139%., 1148ji4, 1166%, 
1194%., 1195%, 1256%6, 1286%. 

,Tari^-i-Jablii Koshae, the, of 
the Jiiwaini, xlix, 483 w 3, 535%, 
540%, 869% 2, 889%, 979%, 987 
«3, 1014%.. 2, 1015%, 1016% 3, 
1019%, 1020%., 1021% 8, 1031%, 
1032%., 1033%., 1129%!. 

Tari^'i-Khin-i-Jahan, the Ludi, 
xvi. 

Tankh-i-Kharasaa, the, — of Man* 
Ian a Mii*io“ad-I>iii, Sabzwari, 
19?il, 1035%. ' 

Tari kh «i»Ma.jclfiL the, — of Imam 
Miiliammad 'Ali Abu’ I Kasim 
‘Imaclf, xxxii n 2, 69. 

Taiikh-i-Bfa’sfimi, the,-— of , Mir 

Ma‘§um-i»BhakIiai% 613 %2. 

TarlMi-i-Mir’afc-i-Jahaii Numa, the, 
— a general History by Muham* 
mad Bal^a, 79 n. See the Mir’at- 
d-Jahan Niima. 

TarlMi-i-Mubarak Shahi. th.e, xn, 
665 %. 8 , 691 n, 716% 5. 

Tarikh-i-Mtikaddasi, the, 6, 303% 7, 
305, 1258. 

Tarikh- i-Muras^ah the, — of Muham- 
mad Afzal Khau, IGijUafc, xvi, 
622%. 

Tirikl.i«i-Hasiri. the, 68, 105%, 119, 
122 and % 1, 317. Seethe Tankh 
4-Al-i-Sabak Tigin. 

, Tar!kh-i-Kisbat4-Afaghmah, the,— 
of the Sljai^ ’Abd-ur-Eazzak,. 
Alatizi, xvi. 

TiriM|-i-Rajahalie Jammu, the, 
xvL ... 

Tirikh-hRashidi. the, — of the Mir- 
za Muhammad Haidar, the 


Daghiati ' Mughal, xri, 913%, 
1283%!. 

TarikliM-Sind of Mir Ma’sum, the 
Bakhai'i, the, xvi, 543 %. 

Tarikh-i-Tabari the, xn, 33 n 1, 
38 % 5; 42 % 9, 44 % 4, 53 % 3, 30B 
% 2, 597 n 3. See also under 
Tabari. 

Tirlkh-i-yafaT, the, 9%. 1, 10% 8, 
11 % 4 , 12 %. 8, 41 n 8, 42 ?i 9, 60 % 8, 
94 % 3, 97 n 4, 98 «• 6, 99 %, 102%. 2, 
107 %% 7 and 8 112 % 5, i 13 %, 1 17 %, 
118%., 120%!, 1.32% 9, 133 %.S, 
136%, 143% 2, 146% 5, 167% 8, 

1 7S % 7, 204 %, 209 % 6, 212 %, 222 
«1, 223 % 3 , 224 % 8, 233%% 5 

and. 6, 235%- 2, 236%. 6, 239% 2, 
240%, 244% 3 , 248% 2, 261% !, 
254 « 3 , 264 %, 266 %, 268 % 3, 274 
n 9, 281 % 5 , 283 % 3, 288 ?i 3, 

289 n, 370 %, 380 % 9, 3S1 2, 393 
% 8, 400 % 3, 401 % , 402 n, 403 n , 
407 %% 5 and 7 , 411%, 4 19% 5, 
473% 2, 496 % 9, 526 % 8, 532% 4, 
540%, 86971-2, 908%, 926 ?i, 988 %, 
1129 % 1. 

Tarikh-i-Yamini of Bailiaki, the, 
105 77. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Al-i-Sabiik-Tigin. 

Tarikh-i-TaminI of al-^CItbij-^See 
the Kitab-i-Yamini, 

Tarins, the,— name of a people, 1016 
77 3 . 

Tarkhan, explanation of the word, 
942%. 

I’arkhan, otie of four Mughal tribes 
styled the ulus-i- Oh arganah, 
1164 77 9. 

Tarkhan, Mfilik of the people of 
the Snghd of Sam'^rkand. 915 7t. 

IV/r.-JT?, application of the word. 567 
7? 4. 1234 71 9« 
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Tartars, tiie, 874 «, 899 a, 1018 ?#,■ 
1019 », 1089 », 1167 ii, mi n. 
See also tlie Tattirs, of whicli 
word Tartars is the European 
spelling* 

Tascherau, 159n,7. 

Tasdar [Naro] Jal-p^, ruler of 
Hird, 86?^. 

Taeh, 'pusaiii-nd-Daulah, Abu*! 
"Abbas, the l^ajib,— commander 
of the forces of Amir Nah, son of 
Mansur, son of Kuh Samani, 44 
and -fi 2, 45 and n7* 

Tasso, 169 n* 

Tasailkan or yassfikan Khatim, the 
Tsittar,— -third wife of the G]^in- 
giz Mn, 1092it. 

Tata, the, — the Chinese name for 
the Tattars. 

Tatar, the G-akhar, habitation of, 
1132 w. 

Tatar Khan, Muliiammad Arsalan, 
son of Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, 
gorernor of Lakhanawa^i, 771 n, 
772n,776»,779n. 

Tatars, the, 691 See under the 
Tafeiars. 

Tatatonggo, a master of the I-ghuri 

language, 1186 a. 

Tatris, the, also called the Rathhs, 

one of the tribes of the Koh-i- 

Jua,1132n* 

Taitar I-mak, the, 874w,S75 a, 876 
Tt, 877 n, 881^,882^. 884ii,885w, 
887 891% 897 n, 898 w, 899% 

900 n, 937 n 1, 938 % 940 n, 999 », 
1041 u 3, 1092n,1282n6. 

Tattar Khan b. Alinjab Khan, son 
of Kiwak, —first ruler of the 
Tattar I«mak, 873 % 874 w, 885 ft, 
887 «, 900 % 951 n. 

TattSr Ming or Hazarah, the,— one 


of the divifiiotis' of the Oliiiigiz 
Khan" 8 army, 1093 n, 

Tattars, the, — ^descendants of Tattar 
Khan, son o'f Alinjah ^aii, son of 
Kiwak, 866% 869 2, 873 w, 

875 ?i, 877 «, 883 n, 884 886 w, 

886 887 n, -891 % 894 w, 896 w, 

898 % 899 n, 900 n, 913 'a, 936 n 6, 
937 a 7, 940 % 944 n, 948 n, 949 n, 
961 % 980, 1001-?i., 1014^12, 1036 
nh 1041 n 3, 1076%, 1093% 
1094% 1106% 1109 2, 1127% 
1136% 3, 1151%, 1167%, 1168%., 
1217%, 1235%!, 1248 %B, 1284 
%5, 1290% 9. 

Tavernier, 860% 9, 1119%. 
TawarIkli-i-*Ajam, the,— -name of a 
historical work, 1. 

Tayanak Khan, also written Tayan 
and Tayanak, the,— Tubuku or 
Taibuku, son of Balikto Inanaj,— 
sovereign of the Turkish tribe of 
the Naeralns, 940 %, 944 % , 946 %, 
946 %, 947 %, 949 %, 966 %, 1091 %, 
1092%. 

Taylor, Meadows, author of tb© 
Student^s Manual , of Indian 
History, 445 %, 462 %, 467 % , 

Tazbu or 'razbur, sou of Farawwai 
or Ijiarawal, — ancestor of ^u!?Sk 
the TazI, 304. , He is also cnlled, 
Tabur and Tazio-barsed, which' 
see. [Fersiana, 304 and % 3. 

T«ai, name of the Arabs among 
Tazik GhuriB, the, 510%, 511%. 

See also under the Taj zik Ghuris 
Tazio-barsed, son of Farawwal or. 
]?arawal, — father of all the 

"Arabs and brother of Hoshang 
Malik, 303 and % 7, 304. He is 
differently called Tabur, Tazbu 
and Tpzbfir. 
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TSzio-barsid, , Tazlo-barsliecl of 
Tjlzio*narsacl. See tlie above. 

Tazkirah of tbe DaghistaBi, the, 

XXX. 

Ta^kirali of Danlat ShSb, the, 609 
% 5. , 

Tazlcirat-ul-Abrar, the, — of the 
Akhiind. Damezah, xvi, 

Tazkirat-ul-Mnliik, the,— of Yaljya 
Khan, xvi, 89 n 8, 90 n 4, 99 w, 
102 wl 112 nS, 113 ft, 449-?i8, 
461 528 w, 5 Id'?!. 7, 557 n 3, 593 
w7, 603^,6, 609?tl,6I3?i 7, 619 
n7, 623 I, 639% 4, 641m 8, 647 
m 9, 691 «. — app. vi, viii, xxvi. 

Teliakan, possibly Tehukang, the 
Faghfur, ruler of Ohio. 1218 m. 

Templars, the religious military 
order of the, 201 m 8. 

Teriy’s “Voyage,” 535m 7, 588m. 

Thamar, Queen, sovereign of Ghar- 
jistan 1001 M. 

^hamuras-i-Diw-Bandj-^third of 
the Bastamah dynasty of ^Ajam, 
and grandson of Hoshang, the 
second of the dvnasty, 2. 

Tharoo caste, the, 660 m 4.* See 
under the Tiharu. 

Thlnur Biw, Eae of Nahrwalah, 
510m1. 

Thomas, E., author of the Chroni- 
cles of the Patan Kings of Dehli,” 
X, sxii, xxiil, xxvi andMS, Iv, 71 
m6, 72m 6, 91m 9, 11411, 288 m3, 
369 n 5, 399 m, 424 m 6, 426 6, 469 

■ :m9, 488m 1, 497m 8, SIOm, 514m, 
520 m, 635 m, 55-iM'6, 561 m,' 658 
M 7, 560 m, 673 m 9, 680 m 8, 584 
n 2, 698 M 8, 603 n 6, 615 m, 622 m, 
632m, 637m 8, 638 m 2, 642 m3, 
€44 657 n 6, 661 a, 666 n 668 n, 

669 a, 8 679 n 6. 680 m, 685 m 4, 


688m2, 690m 1, 690m 1, 730m. 6, 
771m, 772m, 774m, 779m, 701 « 4, 
795 n 2, 800 m. 818 m 6, 859 « 8, 861 
m5, 878 m, 1011 M, 1108 m I, 1129 
Ml, 1269 M 3.—app. i, iii, iv, vi, 
vii. See also under the Pathin 
Kings of Dehli. 

Thornton, 462 m, 705 n 7. [xxxi. 

Thousand and one Nights, Lane’s, 

Thugatshur, wrong spelling of the 
name of T^igha^ar, son of tJ-* 
Tigin, which see. 

Tigln, a Turkish title borne hy 
Turks and Tafciars, 944 m. 

Tigin-i-Buzarg, a name incorrectly 
given to Malik Balban-i-Buzurg 
’I»z-ud-Dm Kashhi ^an, of the 
Maliks of Sultan Shams-ad-Dm 
I-yai-Timish of Dihll, 661 m. 

Tiharu, the, — a race of people 
dwelling in the mountsins bet- 
ween Tibbat and Lakhapawatl, 
560 and n 4, 562 m, 667 n 1. 

‘Times” newspaper, the, 899 m, 
1027 m 8. 

Timur, the Gurgan, Amir, [the 
celebrated Tamerlariej, xlv, Iviii, 
109 m9, 291m, 450 m3, 499m, 
884 m, 889 m, 893 m, 896 m, 898 m., 
913 m, 926 m, 938 m, 1027 m 8, 
1035 n, 1073 m 4, U45m, 1155m 6, 
1235 mI. — app. X, 

Timur, the Nu-yin, Amir of I^^ari* 
Kuram, — one of the Nu-yins of 
the Chingiz Khan, ll78w. 

Timur Malik, governor of Khujand, 
nnderSnltan ’Ala-ud-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, 
972 m, 973 m, 974 m, 1118 m 9. 

Timur MuHk b. Sultan ’Ala-ud^* 
Din Mu^ammad-i-Takifh Khwa- 
razm *^ah, 254 n .3, .286M 6. 
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Timur Namab, the, — history of 
Amir Timfir the Giix’gaji, S87 w., 

Timur Tash,“— of the race of Kaiaa, 
ehieftaiu of the Mnghals, 883 

Timuriah dynasty,— -another name 
of the Mughal dynasty founded 
at Dilili, by Babar Budshah, 
1145 

Tihgiss, the sixth son of AghuzKhan, 
the third sovereign of the Mughal 
I-mak, 880 

Tingiz or Tinjiz Khan b. Mangall 
Khan, son of Yal-duz, — Ylllth 
sovereign of the Mughal I-niak, 
881x1. [1092 1138x1, 

Ting:^ut, the, a tribe of Mughals 

Tingkut, son of Juji [Tfishi] Khan, 
son of the Ohinglz 1105 xx, 

1165 n, 1178 XX. 

Tingl^ut language, the, 1085x2-3. 

Tingri ]^an, the ghidarku or §hi- 
dasljiu, the Badshah of the ter* 
ritory of Tingikut or ^lashin, 
1085 and XI 3. 1090, 1095, 1096. 

Tinjiz Khan, See under Tingiz Khan 
^ b. Mangall Khan, , : 

Tipu’s Library, vii. 

Tir Muhammad b. Malik Shah, son 
of Sul|an Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, 
Salju^i, 144 and XI 3. See under 
Malianmad h. Malik Shah, the 
Saljulb:i. 

Tod’s Rajasthan, 463 xi 6, 459 xx 9, 
467x2,517x2, 519x1, 623xx, 611 xi 8, 
691 XX, 728 XX 3, 828 xx 3. 

Tbkashi, name of a ruler whose 
territory was subdued by Batu 
Khan, son of Tushi, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan, ll70xx. 

Tbkuz-I-ghurs, “those of the Lghurs 
who dwelt on the tohlz or nine 
rivers, 889 ?x, 931 xi, 1097 xx 6* 


Tornam or ten Thousands,— the first 
of the four, degrees, of Mughals, 
948 XX. 

Tonshi, Tunshi or Tushi, ■ — envoy of 
the Kafa»Khita-is to Sultan *A1 p,- 
ud-Din Maliammad Khwarazm 
' Sh.ah, 929 n, 

Toris, the, 499 xx, — read the Tuns, 
see ixi. 

Toshajiir, See under Taghaehar, the 
.Bahadur. 

Totfc, Baron de, 1235 xxl. 

To-whan, the Chalar ( Jala-Ir),— -one 
of the officers of ‘^.Mengko*’ Ka« 
iin, son of Tull, son of the Ghin- 
giz Khan, 1222 xx. 

Traditionists, the,r“the four ortho- 
dox sects of MuhammadaiiB, 884 
and XX 6, 385. 

Travels of Father Avi'il, in Tartary, 
567 xi4. ' 

Travels, Masson’s, 339 xx 7, 427 
1058 XX 6. 

“ Travels in the steppes of the 
Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 

■ Caucasus, etc , by -Xavier Hom?- 
ma ire de Hell, 884 XX. 

Tschermiss, the,— an ancient people 

' dwelling between the Volga and 
Tanais or Bon,— the modern 
ghftrkas probably, 117021.3. 

Tiibba’-i-Akbar b. Akran, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’-ul-A^ghur b. Nassau, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’-ui-Ausat, of the Tababi’a-li 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba's, the,— the royal tribe of 
Arabia Felix, 308 xi 7. See also 
nnder the Tababi‘ali. 

Ttibba’ Yawa, the incorrect spell- 
ing of the word Tabibfah. 
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Tab or Tab Tingri, — title of the 
Maghal saint, Kukjii, son of Min- 
glik Ichakah, 94S w,. 9S5 n. 

T&bakii or Taibiiku, the Tayanak 
Khan, son of Balikto Inanaj, — 
sovereign of the Kaemans, 94471-. 
See also under the Tayanak 
Khan. 

Tugha Tigin, the 13a jib — one of the 
generals of Sultan ^Ala-iid-Din 
Mas’ud-i-Karim, sou of Sirltan 
Ibrahim, Ghaziiawi, 107. 

Tugbachar, also styled Dalao, — one 
©f the Kay ins of the Chingiz 
Khan^ 95671. 

Tughae-Timur, son of Tushi [Juji], 
sou of the Chingiz Khan. 1102 
1104 w 9, 1165 n. 

Tughtln-i-Sunkar, — one of the 

Amirs of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
Bang-barni, son of Sultan Mu- 
hammad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 1116 71. 

Tughan Khan. Sharaf>ud«Dm. son 
of ’All, son of Musa, son of Satuk- 
l^ujah, — TIth of the Afrasiyabi 
Khans of Turkistan, 86 ti, 90471-. 

Toghan Shah [Takish], son of Alb- 
Arsalan-i-Ghazi, son of Da’iid-i- 
Jaghar Beg, son of Saljuk, the 
Turkman, 138 «/ 8. 

Tughan Shah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
us-Salatin, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
Qhaznawi, 105. 

Tughan Shah b. Mu*ayyid-i-A’inah» 
dar, — second of the Sanjariyah 
Maliks of Kishapur, 181 and % 9, 
182, 245 71 7, 248 n 8, 419 n 6. 

Tughlak dynasty of Dihli, the,— • 
founded by Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Taghlak, 5i0». [ghash Khan* 

Tu gh makh Khan. See under Turn-- 

18 • 


Tughril, signification of the word, 

866 itt. 

Tughril, governor of Bangllah 
under Sultan Ghiyas-iid-Din Bal- 
ban, 689 71 , 59071, 776 n-. 

To^ril II,— Amin Khan^s Ka’ib 
in the governorship of Bengal, 
772 n. 

Tughril, al-Mal’un, or the execrated, 
— the usurper of the throne of 
Ghaznig, 98 n 8, 99 n and 7i 2, 100 
and 71 4, 101, 13271 9. 

Tu g hril. Baha-ud-Din, al-Mu’izzi 
as»Sultani, — one of the Mu- 
’izziah Sultans of Hind, 47171, 
618 n, 520 ?i, 544 and n 4, 545 
and n 6, 546 and n 7, 647 and n, 
649 n 4, 619 % 6, 627 71-4, 704 ti 5, 
727 and 71 8, 73277 8, 767 andw C. 

Tughril, Baha-ud-Din [styled- by 
some Badr-iid-Din], the Sanjari, 
— governor of Hirat, 248, 249, 
374 and 71 5, 375 71, 377 and?i6, 
379and7i5, 391, 427. 

Tughril b. Arsalan ghah b. Tughril 
b. Mubaramad b. Malik §liah, son 
of Sultan Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, 
SalJuM, Sultaui — ^last of the 

Saljukiah dynasty, 9l7i9, 1 6571 2, 
166 71 and 71 7, 167 and 718 , 171 
71 9, 172713, 242 and 71 6, 24771, 
249 71 3, 250, 296 71. 

Tughril b. Isra’il b. Saljuk, son of 
Lub^aan, the Turkman, 126 71 2. 

Tughril b. Mabmfid b. Mubammad 
b. Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-^azi, Saljuki, — gover- 
nor of ’Irak-i-’Ajam under Sultan 
Sanjar, 146 71 6, 151 71 6. 

Tughril b. Mas’ttd b. Mubammad b. 
Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Salj uki,— gover- 
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nor of ’Trak-i^’Ajam under Snltan 
Sanjar, 151 n6. 

Tngliril b. Muhammad b. Malik 
§hah, son. of Sultan Alb- Arsalan-i- 
Gbazi, Saljtlki,— goreraorof ’Ira^- 
i-’Ajain under Sultan Sanjar, 
151^16, m« 8,m »9,242, 

Tugbril b. Sankuv, son of Mau- 
dud, son of Zangi, son of Ak- 
Sankur, the Ata-bak of Fars, 
176 a 8. 

fughril-i-Tughnn Khan.—onc of 
the Maliks of Sultan ghams-ud- 
Dln I>yal-Timish. of Dihll, xxvii. 
See under his title of ‘Izz-ud- 
Din. 

■yugliril b, Tagknlj SaljukI,— last 
of the dynasty, 165 and n 2. See 
under Tughril b. Arsalan §hab, 
’vrhioh is his correct name. 

Tughril Beg b. Mika’il, son of 
SaljttV, son of Lnkman, the Turk- 
man,— the first of the Snlju- 
klah dynasty, 86 «, 94 ji 2, 103 
u9, 116%3, 1I7«, n9n7, 122 
and tin 8 and 9, 123 andti, 12471, 
125 and -an 7, Sand 1, 126and-»7i. 

2 and 8,129 andtiS, 130, 132 
and «7i 9 and 1, 133 ti and n 3, 136 
w2, 186 n, 174 23271. His 

correct name is Abu Talib, Mu- 
hammad, aud his title, Buku- 
ud-Din Yamin-i- 

A mir-ul- Mtt’minin. 

Tu^ril ghah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 

ns-Salatin, son of Saltan Mas’ud,- 

Ghaznawi, 106. 

Tughrul, — name of a bird used in 
field sports, 936 and ti 6. 
TughrulTigin,— surname of Tamur- 
ohi, the Tattar, afterwards 
known as the Awang ^^an, 


which see, 936 and n 5, 989 ti, 
940 «. 

Tuh or Tawali, son of KIbah, son 
of Niih,— ancestor of ^uljak, the 
Tazi, 303. 

Tuh, son of Eu-shed,— ancestor of 
Tahir ibn ul-^usain, 9. 
Tnhfat-ul-Kiram, the,— name of a 
historical work, xvi. [nian. 

Tttinian, the. See under the Tu- 
Tttjz or Tiij, son of Afridun, the 
Badshah of ’Ajam, 308 and 77 2. 
Tujz, son of Farawal,— brother of 
Hoshang, Badshah of 'Ajam, 303 
71 7. 

Tuk, son of Mnhlas, — governor of 
Kirman, 317 « 6. 

TuJkae, Tu^a or Tu^ia, son of Bu- 
zanjar, the first ruler of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty of the Mu^al I- 
mah, 89471. 

Tukacfcar or T^hefear, the Nu-yan 
98877., 98971. See also under 
Taghagbiar, the Bahadur. 

Tukajar, the Gurgan, son-in-law of 
the Ohingiz Khan, 1027 nS, 1120 
71 2. See also under Tagha^ar, 
the Gurgan. 

Tukal, the Ba^shi,— the Mughal 
ghahnah [Intendant] of ??alab, 
126471. 

Tukal, son of Tuli Khan, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 1169 71, 117071. 
Tukashi, the Khatfin of Ya ssu-Mun- 
ga, son of Ohaghatae Kha n, son of 
the Ohingiz EZhan. 118471. 
Tukchax. See under Taghac^ar, 
the Bahadur. 

Tukia or Tiika, son of Bu-zanjar, 
the first ruler of • the Bu-zanjar 
dynasty of the Mn^al 
89471. 
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TuMa-Tigln, called also Saghnajk- 
Tigiii, son of 'Ozar, the !IKankuli, 
chief of Almaligh, 969 ii 1, 986 w. 

Tuklah, the Mughal Shahnah 
[Intendanb] of I^illah, 1243 w. 

Taklali or Daklah, son of Maudud, 
son of Zangi, son of Ak-Sankur^ 
Atfi-hak of Fara under the Sal- 
jukis, 174», I76?i.7. 

Tuklah or Daklah, son of Sal^ur, 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Maudud, \\^hich see. 

Tuklah or Duklah, son of Sankur, 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Zangi, which see. 

Tuklah or Duklah son of Zangi, son 
of Maudud, the Ata-bak of Fiirs, 
175 and ym 8 and 9, 176 audyil. 

TM-U or sheep, 968 audw7. 

Tukta, the Digi, — the Badshahof the 
Makrit tribes, of the Mughals, 
940 w, 94171, 9450., 946 947 n, 

949 n, 950 n, 951 n, 952 n, 981 n, 
982 n, 983 n. 

Tuk-Tu^an, the Amir or Chief of 
the Makrit Mughals of the Kaiat 
division of the Mughals, 268% 4, 
269 n, 273 n, 931 n, 961 n, 970 n 2, 
981 n, 982 n, 983 n, 986 n, 1097% 6. 

Tukulliu or 

Tukiilkuehi, the J uzbi, — one of the 
Nu-yius of the Ohingiz Khan, 
113777, 1138%, 1139%. 

Tukuz or Dukhz, daughter of Aighu, 
son of the Awang Khan,— -the 
Chi’isiiau Khatun of Halaku, son 
of Tull, son of the Q^ingiz Khan. 
1193 71 , 126277. 

Tfikiiz-T-ghurs, the, — those of the 
I-ghurs who dwelt on the TwMz 
■or 7i{ne rivers, 889 n, 951 n, 1097 
n6. ■ 


Tulan or Tulan, the Juzbi, the 
Talangut Mughal,— one of the 
Nu-yins of the Qiingiz Khan. 
989%, 1004, 1023, 1054, 1055, 
106177 7, 108077 5. 

Tuli, Tului or Tulue Khan, son of 
the Chingiz Khan, xlviii, 280 n 9, 
635%, 939%, 94077,94177, 94477, 
94677, 970% 2, 97577 5, 97677, 

988/7, 1000%, 1004%!, 101277 9, 
1017%, 1018%, 102077, 1026, 

1027% 8, 1028 k, 1031 n, 1032/7, 
1033%, 1034 % 9, 1035 and%, 1036 
% 1, 1037 %, 1038 and %% 5 and 6, 
1039 and%7, 1040, 104977 2, 

108477, 1086%, 1087%, 109077, 
1091 77, 109277, 1094%, 1095%, 
1104%5, 110577, 1106 k, 1116 »6, 
1127%, 1137%, 1138%, 1143%, 
115277, 116477, 1165 %, 1176 and 
77 9, 117777, 1178%, 1181, 1199%, 
122371, 1225, 1226. 

Tilli, a Mn^al word signifying 
mirror, eradicated from the lan- 
guage of the Mughals in favor of 
guegu, 1178% 9, 1177%. 

Tfilue Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. See under Tuli Khan. 

Tuma, — one of the chiefs of the 
Kara-Khita-is, 911, 912%. 

Tumads, the, — or 

Tumats, the, — a tribe of Murals, 
931%, 981%. 

Turnghiish [also written Tughmakh] 
Khan. — a descendant of Bugera 
Khan of Turkistln, and father 
of Turkan Khatun. the consort of 
Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-jOhazi, Saljuki, 13871 9. 

Tuininae or Turaina-i, also written 

Tuminahor 

Tumnah, son of Bac-Sunkar or 


Bae-Sunghar, — sixtli of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty of the Maghal 
I-makj 896 fi, 1087 
Tunag or 

Tiinak, first son of Turk, son of 
Tafis [Japhefch], 872 n, 873 a, 
879 

Tungani, the, — name of a people, 
899 

Tnngusian race, the, — one of the 
four great races into which the 
Scythians are divided, 886 ». 
Tunian or Tu-inan, the, — the priest- 
ly class of the Mughal idol-wor- 
shippers, 1110 andtt7, lUln, 
1157 and»9, 1168, 1160, 1162 n. 
Also called the Tunis. 

Tunis, the, li, 1110 and a 7, 1111 
See the above. 

Tuniah, wrong name of Tutish, son 
of Sultan Alb • Arsalan-i-Ghazi , 
Saljul^i. 

Tnnur Rajahs, the, 520 w. 

Tut b'. Paridun, the sovereign of 
'iijain, —ruler of Mawara-un- 
Nahr and Turkistan, 881 «, 
882 n, 883 

Tura-oJiin ^atun, of the Bayaut 
tribe, — one of the wives of Mangu 
IKa’an, son of Tuli, son of the 
Qllingiz Khan, 1223 «. 

■ySrak b. An^ar, — ancestor of Tahir 
ibn ul-ffusain, 9. 

Turakinah ^atun, of the Chat or 
"Orhar Makrit tribe,-— second of 
the four Khatuns of Ubtae K 
son of the Qhingiz Khan, 963 w, 
1141 », 1142 n, 1144, 1149 7^7, 
1160 «. 1151 1163«, 1178», 
1181 »2. 

Turan DnlAt, daughter of Khnsrau 
Parwiz, son of Hurmuz, sou of 


Nnshirwaii, — Vllth of the Aka- 
sirah dynasty of ’AJam, 5. 

Turan Malik b. Jam shed Malik b. 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud«Din Mas’ud-i- 
Karim, Ghaznawi, 107. 

Turan Shah, son of Abu Lashkar-i- 
Aiyub, son of Shadi al-Kurdi. 
See under Mnlik-ul-Mu’azzam 
giiams-ud-Danlah, Turan Shah. 

Turan Shah b. Sultan Ibi’ahini Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Turanian race, the,— known to the 
Greeks as Scythians, and in 
modern times as Tatiirs, 886 7t, 
899 «. 

Turhae, the Mnghal, — one of the 
leaders of the Ohingiz Khan’s 
army, 1034 ». See also under 
Tui’tiie. 

Tnrgnt, the, — name of a tribe, 
1091 fl. 

Tiiris, the,— a people reckoned 
among the Afghans, but who 
claim other descent, Ixi, 499 n. 

Turk, the first of the eight sons of 
Yiifis [Japheth], progenitor of 
the Tm>ka, 870 871 872 to, 
87371, 876 TO, 87971, 881 n, 882 to, 
887 TO, 90077, 110677, 1140 «, 1259 
toI. 

Tnrk-Ill, Amir, — chief of the Angi- 
ras Kung^nrat Muglials, 943 to. 

Turk Imak, the, — one of the Qhnliar 
I-ma]k, 874 TO. 

Turkan Khatun, daughter of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-^azi, son of Da‘M- 
i-Jaghar Beg, son of Mika’ 11, son 
of Saljuk, son of Lukman, the 
Turkman, 906 TO. 

Tnrkan daughter of Sultan 

Jalal-ud-Din Khwarazm Shah, 
given in marriage by Mangu 
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Khati’s command io Malik Salili, 
son of Badr-ud-DmLuluof Mausil, 
1263 

Tnrkan KhStiin, danghtei* of Tam- 
^aah Kkan, a descendant of 
Bughra Khan of Turkistiin, — 
one of the wives of Sultan Malik 
Shah, the Saljuk:!, and mother of 
Saltan Sanjar, 1380- andii.8, 
139 n, 143 n 2. 

Turkan Elhatun. mother of Saltan 
Kaziyyah, the daughtei’ of Saltan 
Shams-nd-DIn I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 638. 

Turkan Khatun, wife of Saltan 
Takiah, and mother of Sultan 
’Ala-nd-DIn Muljammad Khwa- 
razm Shah, 279 n. 6, 280 -ay, 

929 n, 930 n, 982 n, 993 n, 1082 n, 
1098 n. 

Turkan Khatiiu, the Malikah-i- 
Jahan, chief consort of Saltan 
Sanjai', son of Malik Shiih, son of 
Sultan Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazl. Sal- 
154 audit 2, 155, 156ii8, 
238 It 6, 911, 926 rt. 

Turkan-t-Khwajah-Tash, 699 it 2. 
See under the Kh.wajah-Tash 
slaves. 

Turkan ^ah b. Sultau Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Turkish race, the, —one of tho four 
great races into which tho Scy- 
thians are divided, 836 n. 

Turkish Slave dynasty of Dibit, the, 
26 til, 41 It 6, 158, 510 It, 611 it, 
637 It, 635 It 6. 

Turk-manind or Turk-man, — why 
the Turkmans became so named, 
879it. 

Turkmans, the, — one of the Oh a- 
har I-mak, 871 a, 874 a, 878 n. 


879 It, 880 iJ, 905 n, 909 it, 953 n, 
1015 /t, 1021 liS, 1022 It, 1023 «, 

3 030 It, 103111, 1234 and it 4, 

1281 It. 

Turks, the, — descendants of Turk, 
the first of the eight sons of 
Yafis [Japheth], xii, xiii, 31 ii4, 
41 It 6, 45, 58, 62, 65, 69, 70, 119 
»8, 231, 232 It, 423 It 8, 477 n 5, 
482 It, 496 » 2, 497 and it 2, 509 n, 
511 It, 536 It, 6'18it3, 556 and it 7, 
664 It, 597 a 4, 606 and it 3, 607, 
836, 869 It 2, 870 », 87lii, 873n, 
874 11, 878 It, 879 It. 880 it, 882 n, 
883 It, 884 It, 885 it, 886 it, 887 it, 
891 It, 892 It, 89911, 900 andn, 
901 a, 903 It, 904 It, 905 it, 907 it, 
909 «, 9]2 », 913 914 It, 916 it, 

9lfi It, 922 It, 923 it, 925 it, 926 it, 
93411,935, 936 and it 6, 937 it 1, 
940 u, 941 It, 944 n, 946 w, 948 it, 
949 It, 953 It, 955 it, 956 it, 962 it, 
078)1, 980, 983 It. 999;), 1001 n, 
1004, 1014 n 2, 1016 and it 3, 1021, 
102211, 102911, 1030 n. 1032 it, 
1041 It 3, 104511, 107611, 1082 it, 
1087 It, 1091 It, 1094 «, 1097 a 6, 
1100 It 9, 1106 n, 1117 and It 7, 
1129 ttl, 1131 It, 1132)1, 1133, 
1137, 113811, 1151 It, 1167 It, 

llCSit, 12161), 1217 It. 1233113, 
1235 )tl, 127711, 1282 and it 6, 
1284 a 5. 

" Turks in India,” the, — by Henry 
George Keene, M. R. A. S., Judge 
of Agra, 1094)i. 

Tur-Kurghah or Tur-Kinrghah, the 
name given by the Turks to the 
Great Wall of China, 956it. 

Tur^utae or Tur^ulSo l^arilbu]^, 
great-grandson of llamankfi, sou 
of ^faid’u J^ian, tiie fourth of 
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the Bu-zanjai’ dynasty of tlie 
Slnghall-ma^.-BadBhah of the 
Taiijiat Mughals, 938 
Turraati, the Nu-yin. Bee under 
Tuvtae or Turti. 

Turner, 563 a. 

Tnrshtae Aghul, son of Tuli — an, 
son of the Qliingiz 
Turtae or 

Turti, the Mughal Nu-in,— one of 

the leaders of the Qh.ingiz Shim’s 

army, 293n6, 297, 534«.l, 636 
and n, 636 a, 639 ti 2, 64,0 n. 
Tiirtiah,— the lieutenant of Sultan 
’Ala-ud'Din Muhammadd-Takish 
Khwarazin Sliah, in Bamarlvand, 

931 n. 

Tusal or tJsal, Amir,- governor of 
Iran Zamin under the Mnghals, 
1121 n, 1122 n, 1141 ■». 

Tushi Khan, son of the QSingw 
^an, 268 and n 4, 269 and n, 273 
nS, 280, 281, 960 ii 6, 961 n, 963 
n8, 100471 8, 1026 and nn6 and 7, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102 
andw, 1103, 1104, 1146, 1164, 
1172, 1283, 1284, 1292. See also 
under Juji which is the Irani 
spelling of the name. 

Tiitag or 

Tfitak, first son of Turk, son of 
Yafis [Japheth], 872 n, 878 n, 
879 TO. 

Tatar Aghiil, son of Batu Sll"'”> 
of Tushi [Juji] Khan, son of the 


QSingiz Khan, 1239 to, 1243 to, 

1286 TO. 

Tutash, son of Sultim Alh-Avsalan- 
i.Ghazi. son of Da’ud-i- Jaghar 
Beg, son of Mika’il, son of Saljuk, 

the Turkman. See under Tutish, 
Taj-ud-Daulah. 

Tufi,— one of the Chieftains of the 
Ghuzz tribe, 156. 

Tutish, Taj-ud-Daulah Abu Sa’id, 

aonof Sultan Alb-Arsalan-hSl^zh 

son of Da’ud-i- Ja^ar Beg, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saliu"^, the Turk- 
man, 139 «, 141 » 3, 204 to . 

Tiitmaj, signification of the word, 
141 TO 7. 

Tutmar-i-Qliubin, the Bahadur,^ 

one of the leaders of the Qljingiz- 
TThan’s army, 981 n. 

Tuwaw-cliin lOiatun, of the a 
yaut trihe,-one of the wives of 
Manga ^a’fin, son of Tuli lOian, 
son of the Chingiz Khan, 122371. 

Tuzak-i-Jahangiri, the,— app. sxi- 

Tiiz, signification of the word, 63 ti 9. 
TtM, name of an expensive and fine 
fabric, 63 and to 9. 

Tuzuk-i-Babari, the, -name of a 
historical work, xvi. 

Tuzun h. Ahu’l Wafa, the Amir-ul- 
Umara, chief of the Turks of 
Baghdad, in the Khilafat of al- 
Muttaki B’illah, 56 to 1, 58. 
Tymnnee, wrong spoiling of the 
Taimaui Inial?, which soo. 


’Uhaid’allah. b. Tahir, -deputy of 
’Umro, son of Lais, Suffarf, at 
Baghdad, 23 7i 9. 


>Ubaidi IsmS’ili dynasty in Egypt, 
the termination of, 217 7?, 016 
TO 2. 
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Pdiaali or tJdi Salij ruierof Jalor, 

607n. 

tldiikutSj the, — one of the sept of 
the Makrit tribe of Mnghals, 
947 956 ». 

TFdz-uki, the, — the three youngest 
sons of Aghuz Khan, the third 
sovereign of the Mughal I-rnlk, 
879 880 896 TC, 1096 

tlghul-I^mmish or U^ul Kxmish, 
the chief Khatun of Kyuk Khan, 
son of Uktae J^a’an, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan, 1177 ?il, 1180 », 
1184 1223 TO. 

TJghul Malik, or Aghiil §ahib, son of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din Mubammad- 
i'Takish Khwarazm gliah, 254 

TO 8, 286 TO 6. 

tJghuz Khan b. l^ara Khan, son of 
Maghal Khan, - third sovereign of 
the Mughal I -mak, 876 to, 880 to, 
882 TO, 891 TO, 894 TO. See also 
under Aghuz Khan. 

tlgrian race, the, — one of the four 
great races into which the Scy« 
thians are divided, 886 to. 

t-That Makrits, the, 1141 to. See 
under the tlrhar Makrit. 

tJbiid CTrmangVut, the,~-a Mughal 
tribe of the race of l^aian, 
1089 TO. 

tliraak or Ui-ma^ tribe, the,— 
descendants of Aliiijah Khan, 
son of Kiwak, 873 to. 

tJin.Kun, the name given by the 
Mnghals to the Great Wall of 
China, 95671. 

tJin-kut tribe, the, 966 to. See under 
the Ung-kuts. 

■Oir-at or lur-at tribe of Mnghals, 
the, — one of the Hazarahs con- 
stituting the Buranghiir or Eight 


Wing of, the Mughal army, 940 «, 
944 TO, 950 1093 TO, n 64 TO 9. 

Cjar, son of the Chingiz Khan. 
1092 ». 

TJjash or Akhas Malik b. Khan 
Malik — maternal uncle of Saltan 
Jalal-ud-Din Khwarazm Shah. 
291 TO. 

Cj-uki, the, 879 TO, same as the 
Udz-uki, which see. 

tJkah-Kara or Irkah Kara, — brother 
of the Awang the sove- 

reign of the Karayat Mnghals, 
940 TO. 

tjkdae !^a’an, 1106 to. See under 
Uktae JKa’au, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 

tJkinor Ukain-Bai'kak, also written. 
tJkin-Barka, son of ^abal Khan, 
the Vllth of the Bu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the Mughal I-mak, 897 to, 
955 TO, 1217 TO. 

Uklan or U^lan, the Jnzbi, son of 
the Nu-yan Manglik,~of the 
Ulkunufc Kuugkur-at Mugbals, 
1006, 1007, 1056, 1080 and to 6. 

Uktae or Uktae l^a’an, son of the 
Ohingiz jOan, xlviii, 162 «, 1 80 to 6, 
280 TO 9, 284 TO, 889 to, 913 to, 917 to, 
933 TO, 934 TO, 953 TO, 956 to, 970 
TO 2, 974 TO, 975 to 6, 996 to, 1001 to, 
1026, 1042, 1047 and TO 4, 1048 
and TO 8, 1051 to, 1057 and n 3, 
1073 and TO 4, 1075 to, 1076 to, 
1077 TO 6, 1082 TO, 1083 TO, 1084 to, 
1086 TO, 1087 TO, 1088 TO, 1091 to, 
1092 TO, 1093 TO, 1094 TO, 1096, 
1097 TO 7, 1099 TO, 1101 TO, 1102 TO, 
110371, 1104 andTOTO4and 5, 

IIOSto, 1106 and TO, 1107, 1108, 
1109, 1110 and TO 6, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1114 and TO 3, 1116 and to 5, 
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lll6n, imn6, 1118 n 9, 1120 
71 2, 112171, 1122 n, 1126 andn6, 
1127 n, 1128 n, 1136, 1137% 
1138% 1139% 1140% 1141% 

1143 and « and ti 2, 1143 and «, 

1144 andimS and 6, 1145% 

1146, 1148 and tin 4 and 6, 1149 
« and n 7, 1150% 1151% 1164% 
1165% 1168% 1171% 1172 nn 
8 and 9, 1176 » 9, 1177 »1, 
1178% 1179% 1180% 1186 » 
andn6, 1200% 1217% 1223 

7iS, 1283 n 9. 

Clful-l^uimish, the chief Khatun of 
Kyuk IDian, son of Uktae KaTin, 
son of tlio Ohingiz Khnn. 1177 
'« 1. See nndei* tTgliuI g.uimisli 
Khatfin. 

'C'la ghe^ i. son of Bfitu Khan, son of 
Tfishi [Joji]* son of the Chingiz 
Khan, 1290 » 1, 1292 to. 

Ulaj! BigI, danghtor of tJktae 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 933 n. 

tJliil? Khiin, — one of the Sardars of 
Snhan ’Ald-nd-Din Mul.mtnniad-i- 
Takjsh Khwiiraztn ghah, 978% 
979 n. 

■Ola-Kfish Tigin or AlSkush Tfgin 
Kurin, — Bridsh.ih of the tJngkut 
trihe-of Turks, 944 «, 945 «, 956 «, 
957 /I. 

■plu-tltnur, [Vladimir, son of the 
Grand Duke George of Russia], 
ruler [I.Iakiin] of Makax’, 1170 ». 

tildaLe, son of Bartii, of tiie Angiras 
tribe, — a son-in-law of the Ch in- 
giz Khan, 1223 7i. 

t?ljao l^atfiu, — one of the Khatuns 
of llulaku Khfui, sou of’Tfdi, son 
of the Oh intfiz Khan. 1254%. 126 1 

■ to7. . 

Oljaiiu 8 ul til D,— poisoned by Ra- 


^id-ud-Din, the Mn^al historian, 
1236 TO. 

tJlji, the Nu-yin, — one of the Nii- 
yins of the Ohingiz Khan. 1180 to. 

Olhunut, the, — one of the tribes of 
the Mnghal I-mak, 898 to, 1094 to. 

tllkuuut h^nnghur-at or Knnghar* 
at Mnghals, the, 945 », 1080 to 5. 

Uln^ or Great Nu-yin, the, — title 
of Tiili Khan, Bon of the Ohingiz 
Khan, 1177 ». 

Ulii^ Bar-Bak [Chief Master of 
the Ceretnonies], one of the high 
oflficers of a court, 694 and to 3. 

Ulng]x Khan-i-Abi Mnliamnmd, 
Khan of Gnzarwan, and Ata-bak 
of Sultan linkn-ud-Din Ghfun 
Shiluasti. son of Sultan 'Ala-nd- 
Bln Mni;anxmad-i-Takish Khwa- 
raznx Shah, 235, 266, 281, 399, 
414, 1003, 

Ulugh Khan-i-Balban, of the llbari 
tribe, who afterwards became 
sovereign of Dibli under the 
title of SuHan Ghiyas-nd-Dm 
Balban, xiii, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
XXX, xxxivTO4, Iv, 638 % 539 «, 
634 TO 2, 652 TO 8, 661 », 663 to 9, 
664 and «« 2 and 3, 067 and n» 1 
axid 3, 668% 673 « 8, 674 to 4, 676 
TO 5, 677 TO 6, 678 and n a 7, 8 
and 1, 680 and to and to 9, 081 and 
7in 1 0, 1 and 4, 682 7t 5, 683 and to, 
684 7ITO 8 and 9, 685 and toji 2, 3 
and 4, 686 and«TO.5, 6 and 7, 687 
and 71 8, 688 Jin 3, 3 and 4, 689 no, 
691 and TO., 692 to 8, 693and TO>i8, 
9 axid 2 , 694 audij ji 3, 4, 5 and G, 
695 TOTO 8 aixd 2, 696 to. and to 4, 698 
and 71 7, 699 and 7i )i I, 2 and 5, 700 
7iTO6aud7, 702 and 7x3,703 and 
TO 7, 704 and ti 2, 705 nn 6, 7 and 8, 
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and reft i, 2 and 4, 707 and 
wreS, 7 and 8, 708 and ?il, 709 re 
and rere 5 and 6, 710 and ?i 9, 711 
»4, 7l2re«6 and 9, 7l3rere2 
and 5, 714 nn 7 and 9, 715 and re 4, 
716 re B, 71? re, 720 and re 1, 721 
re 5, 726 re 3, 733rere5, 6 and 7, 
735 re 9, 758 nn 9 atid 1, 759 and nn 
4 and 6, 760 and re 9, 762 and re 8, 
766 re 9, 767 and rere 8 and 1, 768 «n 
3 and 4, 775 re, 777 re, 778 re, 781 
and re 9, 782 n 3, 783 re and re 1, 784 
re and re 3, 785 and re 2, 786 re 6, 
787 re, 788 and re 9, 791 and rere 4, 
6 and 6, 792 and « 1, 794 re 9, 795 
re and re 2, 796 and re, 797 and re 6, 
798,799 and 71 4, 800 and7wS, 6 
and 8, 801 and n, 802 and n 1, 
805, 806, 807 and7i2, 808 and re 4, 
809 and re 6, 810 and re 4, 811, 813 
andreS, 814 and 71 9, 815 and»8, 
816, 817, 818 and7^7^ 8 and 6, 819 
and 77 8, 820 and Tire 1 and 2, 821, 
822, 823, 824 and re 6, 825, 826, 
827,828 and 7m 3, 6 and 6, 829, 
830 and re 4, 831 and re 1, 832, 833, 
834, 836 and re 2, 836, 837, 838 
and re 7, 839, 840, 841 and 776 , 842, 
843 and re 3, 844 and 71 5, 846 and 
re 3, 846 and 7777 5 and 6, 847 and 
re 4, 848, 849 and n 9, 860, 851 and 
77 9, 852, 853, 854 and « 3, 8S6, 857 
ajidnS, 858, 859 and n and n 7, 
860 and 77, 861, 862 and re 8, 863 
aTidre77 2 and 3, 864, 884 ?7, 961 re, 
lOYlrel, 1097 776, 1131 77, 1156, 
1169 III, 1181 re 2, 118477,120271, 
121777., 1224,77,1225 and re, 1228 
re 6, 1294, 1295,— app. xi. 

Ulugh ^an, eon of Snltan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Taghlfik “Of the Tughlak 
dynasty of Dilili, 689 re. 

19 


TTIngli-i^lOiag I^ajib [tha Chief 
Royal Chamberlain], one of the 
high officers of a court, 833 and 

77 2 . 

Ulngh Kutlugh, signification of 
the title, "720, 865 71. 

Clun Ankali or Angah, of the 
Clkunut tribe of Mughals, — 
Khatun of Yasankfi, the Bahadur 
and mother of the Chingiz Khan, 
89877, 1094 «. 

Ulun Kujin, of the Ulkunut tribe 
of Mngkals, — ^]^atiin of Yas- 
suka, the Bahadur, and mother 
of the Chingiz Khan. 898 re. Also 
called tJiun Ankah, 

Umaiyah [Umayyah], the Klialx- 
fahs of the House of, 1, 311. 

'Umar, this name is written 'TJmr 
by Raverty. 

’Umaro b, Tubba’, XlVfch of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

’Umdat-ul-Mnlk of Tirmiz, — admi* 
nistrator of the affairs of Ghag« 
nin, 101577. 

’Umdat-un-Niswan,— title of Sul> 
tan Ra?iyyab, daughter of Salman 
Shams- ud- Dm I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 637 re 8. 

UmKhau, the name given by Marco 
Polo, to the Awang ]^an, 1089 w. 

’Umr, the Bawardi, Amir,— one of 
the Maliks of Snltan ’Ala-ud- 
Din Muhammad-i«Takiah Khwa- 
razra Shah, 1002. 

’Umr, son of al-Khattab,*-seooiid 
of the four early Khalifahs 238 
« 4, 721, 

’Urar, the Maraghani. 'Izz-nd-Din, 
— governor of Hirat on the par 
of the brother Salmans of Ghur. 
193, 267 re 2, 1109 re, 
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'TTmr-i-Riji, tlie Kafi, the Majd or 
MaJir-nl-Mulk,— one of the Wa- 
zirs of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dm Mu- 
^amminad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shall, 990 n, 1027 n 8. 

’Umr-i-Saraj, a poet of Tulak, 362. 

’Umr-i-Shalmati, Amir, the Sipah- 
Salar of the forces of Ghur, 395, 
396, 410, 415. 

’Umro, son of Khalaf, son of 
Ahmad, the ruler of Sijistan, 
186 ». 

’Umro, son of Lais, a§-SnfEar, or the 
Brazier,— -second of the §uffariun 
dynasty of Khurasan, 19, 20 a 3, 
22, 23 and n 9, 24 andu. 3, 25 and 
jm 1 and 2, 31 and n 5, 34 and» 6, 
183 m2, 184 «, 186 m, 186 ». 

’ITinro, sou of Moljainmad, son of 
Ya’qub, son of Lais, a?-SufEar, 
or the Brdzier, governor of Sijis- 
tan, 36 and n 9. 

’Umro, son of Ya’qub, son of Lais, 
a?-§uffiar, governor* of. Sijistan, 
34, 35, 186 m. 

’Umro, son of Ya’l^ub, son of Mu* 
Ijammad, son of ’Umro, son of 
Lais, a?-§u£Ear, — governor of 
Sijistan, 185 m. 

Unchi-Tigiu or tJnji-Tigin, son of 
Yassuka, the Bahadur, — ^brother 
of the Chingiz Khan, 899 m, 
1106 m. See also nn'der U-Tigin 
or Aw-Tigin. 

Ung l^an, sovereign of the Eorayat 
Mughals, 470 Seconder the 
Awang Khan. 

Ungkfit or Uin-kut, the,— a Tur- 
kish tribe who had charge of the 
Great Wall of China, — *one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Buran- 
ghar or Right Wing of the. Mu^al 


army, 944, 945 m, 946 m, 966 m, 
939 m, 1093 m. 

Ungu, the name given by the 
Khitl-is to the great Wall of 
China, 956 m, 

Un I- gh urs. the, — those of the I- 
^urs who dwelt on the or 
fem rivei’s, 889 m, 951 m, 1097 m 6. 

“ Universal History,” the, 292 m, 

University of Calcutta, 445 n, 527 m, 
660 m 6, 553 m 5, 556 m 7. 

Unji-Tiginor Unohi-Tigin, son of 
Yasaiika the Bahadur, — brother of 
the Chingiz Khan. 899 m, 1105 m. 
See also under tT-Tiginor Aw- 
Tigin. [Ung-pts, 

Unkut Turks, the. See under the 

Unnush, son of Shis, son of Adam, 
[Anos of Scripture], 1. 

’Un 9 ari, the poet, — one of the court 
poets of Snl^au Maijmud of Ghaz- 
nin, 82. 

Urad Kalangkuts, the, — one of the 
tribes of the Mugpls, 1094 n. 

Urapeor Urpe-Opn. the Bahadur, 
— emissary of Tamur-ohi. the 
Chingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan. 943 ». 

tJi’anian, the,*~a tribe of Turks, 
276 m2, 929 m. 

tJrasut or Unis Inifil, Badshah of 
the I^irghiz tribe, 951m, 97Qm. 

Urdab, son of Tushi [Juji] Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan, 1102 
1152 m, 1164 » 9, 1170 m, 1178 n, 
1179 m. 

Urdah or -Ardah or 

Urdu or Ardu son of Atsiz, son of 
Iley,— sixth of the sovereigns of 
the Tattar I-raaji:, 876 m. 

Urghahah Khatfiu,— one of the 
Khutfma of OJiiighatae Kh an. 


Indem, 
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son of the Qhingiz Khan. U49 
»7, 1194n. 

tJi'har Makrit, the,— one of the 
tribes of the Mughals, 917%, 
647 %, ip91 n, 1141 ?t.. Also called 
the Chat Makrit. 

Uri-angkut Kungkar-ats, the, — one 
of the tribes of the Mughals, 981%, 
1094%. 

Prkaeor tJrakae Ohiin. the Bahadur, 
— exniaaary of Tamur-ohi, the 
Qliingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan, 943 %. 

Ursi Rae, — a leader of the troops 
of the Rajah of Gujarat, 621 %. 
tJrus, the,— descendants of Rus, son 
of Yafis, [Japhethj. See under 
the Rus and the Russians. 

Cfrus I-nial or Urnsut, Badshiih of 
the Kirghiz tribe, 951%, 970%. 
t7rut tribe of Mughals, the,— one of 
the Hazarahs constituting the 
Juwan^ar, or Left Wing, of the 
Mughal army, 1093 ?i. 

Urzulii Shah, son of Ulngh. Kha.n-i- 
Abi Muhammad, Khan of Guzar- 
wan, 235% 3. Also called Taj- 
ud-DIn, Azabar Sliah. 
tJsal or Tiisal, Amir, — governor of 
Iran Zamin under the Mughals, ■ 
3121%, 1122%, 1141%. 

Usjjin or Hoshin tribe, the, — one 
of the four Hazarahs of Juji 
Khan, son of the C[h,ingTz Khan’s 
contingent, 1093%, 

TCTshun tribe, the,— one of the 
fonr tribes styled the ulus-i- 
Ohar-ganah, 1164% 9, 

’Daman, son of ’AfEan, third of 
the four early Khalifahs, 70 and 
%8, 223 and %3. 

’Usman, son of ■ Jalal-ud-Din ’All, 


son of Hasan Tigm of th® Bugera 
Khan’s family, — ^XXIIIrd of the 
Afrasiyabi Khans of Turkistan, 
Saltan of Samarkand, 260 % 7, 
261%, 262 %1, 263%, 401%, 473 
%2, 475%, 478 % 6, 479 and%, 
480%, 481%, 486% 3, 604 %1, 
909%, 910%, 911%, 923%, 929%, 
930%, 931 %, 932%, 979 ». 

’Usman-i-Kharfaeh. — one of the 
Amirs of Ghur, 410 and % 2. 

’Usman-i-Mara^ani, the Sar-i- 
Jandar to Sultan Ghivas-nd-Din 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud'Din Muhammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 410. See also under Taj- 
nd-Din ’Usman, the Marag^ani. 

’U.sman, ghah,— of Sistan, grandson 
of Nafir-ud-Din ’U§man-i-Harah, 
ruler of Sijistan and Nimroz, 
201, 967 and%3. 

’U§manli Saltans, the, — why they 
.claim the office of Khallfah. 
1260%. 

’Ugmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks, the^ 
—they trace their descent from 
Aghuz Khan, son of l^ara Khan* 
the third sovereign of the Mughal 
I-m^, 874%, 878%, 899%, 909%, 
955%, 1165%, 1171%, 1190%!, 
1234% 4. 

Ustad-i-Raz-ban, the, — one of the 
officers of a court, 316% 7. 

’U^arid [Mercury], also called 
Munshi, 312 % 9. 

’Utba or ’Utbi, al-, author of 
Torikh-i-Yamini, 44% 4, 76%2» 
87 %, 321 «% 6 and 7, 322 %, 324 %, 
841%% 6 and 7, 636 %. 

’Utba or ’Utbi, al-, Abu Ja’far, Wa« 
zir of Amir ’Abd-nl- Malik, son of 
Nub. son of Na?r, Samani, 40% 2. 
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’Ufcbtt or 'Utbi, al-, Abu’I l^asan-i- 
‘Abd’ulltth, sonof Abmad,— Wazir 
of Amir Nu^, sou of Mansur, son 
of Nulj, Samani, 44 

Ctiofakin, son of Barfcan, brother’s 
son of the CQhingiz Khan, 942 ». 
Also Galled tJ-Tigin. 

titiohkm. son of Ynssuka, the 
Bahadur, -T-brother of the Qhinglz 
Khan, 899 n, 1105 ». See also 
under tJ-Tigin or Aw-Tigin. 

TT-Tigin or tJticj^kin, son of Bartan, 
— ^brother’s son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 942 «. 

tJ-Tigiu or Aw-Tigin, the Nu-yin, 
eon of Yassuka, the Bahidnr, — 
brother of the Ohi ngiz Khan, 
899 n, 1094 », 1105 «, 1144 and 
*3, 1149»7, 1150% 1161% 
1152% 1164«9. 

Utman ^e1, — one of the indepen- 
dent Afghan tribes, 352 n 3. 

Utsnz, the 5ajib, — one of the 
officers of Sultan ’Ala-nd-DIn 
Muljaramad-i-Takigh Khwarazm 
Shah, 992. 

Utsnz, the Nix-in, — one of the Nu- 
ylns of the Ohingiz Khan, 1063 
and n 1. 

Utsuz, sonof ’Ala-ud-Din al-Husain 
Jahan Soz, Sultan of Ghur, 238, 
895 and n 4. See also under 
’Ala-ud-Din Utsnz, son of ’Ala- 
nd- Din al -Husain. 

Utsuz or Itsiz, Jalnl-nd-Din Khwa- 
razm Shah, son of Kntb nd-Din 
Muhammad, son of Nush Tigin-i* 
Gharjah, 254 « 2, 169 and n 6, 284 


nnS and 9, 236 nl, 2S6 andnn 4, 

5 .x,nd 6, 237 7i and nil? and 9, 238 
n and n 6, 239 n 2, 363 n 8, 908 % 
927 71. 

Uzar, the Kanknli or Hau^uli, — 
takes possession of Almaligh, 
984 % 985% 986 «, 

Uz-bak, another spelling of the 
name Yuz-bak. 

tJzbaks, the, — name of a people, 
870% 874% 879% 890 % 899% 
921 », 932 % 947 7i, 952 % 1091 

’Uzd-nd-Danlah Abu Shnja’ Fans, 
Khnsrau. son of Rnkn-ud-Danlah, 
Aba ’Ali-i-Hasan, son of Buwiah, 
Dilarai, 45 and mS, 57, 59 to 6, 60 
TO 8, 61 and to 4, 63 to 8, 64 and to 1. 

’U 5 d-ud-Daulah wa’d-Din, Amir,—* 
governor of Hindustan on the^ 
part of Bnltan ’Ala-ud-Din 
Mas’ud-i-Karim Ghaznawi, 106 
and TO 5. 

’U?di Hospital, the, — at Bagdad, — 
founded by ’U?d-nd-Daulah Abu 
S^nja’ Fana Khnsrau. son of 
Eukn-ud-Daulah Abu 'Ali-i- 
Hasan, son of Buwiah, Dilami, 
1243TO. 

Uzjafc, — one of the leaders of ]^if- 
chak, 1170 TO. 

U? Khan. — one of the officers of 
Snlfan Jalal -nd-Din Khwarazm 
§hah, 290 TO 4, 291 TO, 294 to, 297 
to9, 298«1. 

tJzlak Shah, son of Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din Mubammad-i-Takish Khwa- 
razm ghah, 26 4 to 8, 279 to 6. See 
also under Arzalab ihah. 
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Vahya-oliaryaj the, 691 n. 

Vairagi asram, 691 n. 

Vajra Acbaryas, the, 691 n. 

Yakil [Wakil], signification of the 
term, 694 » 4. 

Valani, the, — the name given by 
the Germans to the Koman Kap- 
chak, the people dwelling in the 
country between the Danube and 
the Atil, 1168 

VambiSry, Professor, 732 » 2, 865 
86671 , 97771 . 

Vambery’s Bokharah, 9777t, 

Vassaf [Wa§?af], — name of an au- 
thor, 86671. 

Vazir [Wazir], signification of the 
term, 694 77-4. 


Wahil, signification of the word, 
119471. 

Waljid-ud-Din, the Bushanji, ]^a?I 
and Imam of Khurasan, 1039. 

Wa^id-ud-Din Marwazi, Ka?i)— one 
of the Court Kazia of Sultan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din Muljammad-i-Sam 
of Ghur, 384, 385. 

Wajzan, Wazn or Wazan, son of 
Hain, son of Bahrilm, — ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 312. 

Wakil, signification of the term, 
694714. 

Wakil-i-Dar, the, — one of the high 
officers of a oonrt, 69471 4, 698 
71 7. 

Walaks, the, — name of a people, 
96971. 

Wfilan,— a leader of the troops of 
the Rajah of Gujarat, 622 n. 



Vertot, 217 «. 

Vicar of Bray, 678 « 2. 

Virats, the, — vul. for the tJi-rets, 
which see, 1093 n. 

Visdelu, 91971, 92871, 93371, 98671. 

Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke 
George of Russia, the ruler of 
Makar, ll707i. 

Von Dorn, 72 71 6. 

Von Hammer, 116771, 1188 71 8, 
1190711, 119371, 120971, 1210 
«4 and 71, 122671, 1246715, 

126471 . 

Voyage, Terry’s, 688 n. 

Voyages and Transactions of the 
Portuguese, the, 682 ti 6, 

Vullers,.6947i4. 


Walker, Colonel, 919 71, 92071, 
92171, 929 71,93271, 960 71, 970 
71 2, 98771, 1008716, 1009 ti 7, 
1018 71,109871,120771. 

Walta’ab, son of Marsad, — of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Wamkah Porko, — Amir of the 
country of Karikla, 1170 71 , 

Wang Khan, the Chinese name of 
the Awang Khan, 96971. 

Wang-te-ching, son of Wang-shi- 
hyeu,— general of Mangu ^fa’an, 
son of Tull Khan, son of the 
Ch ingiz Khan, 1218 7 ? . 

Warat, Darrat or Dirat, son of 
Hain, son of Bahr.am, — ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 312. 

War-Keshau, son of Parwez, son of 
Parwez, son of Shansab.-^anees- 
tor of Amir Banji, 312. 
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Waroiasan or Dar-manshan, son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez, son 
of Sliansab,— ancestor of Amir 
Banjij 312. 

Warmesli-i-Bat, — chief of the dis- 
trict of Jariis or Kharus. 328 », 
328 71 . 

Warmesh, son of Shis, of the 
family of the ShMnis, the Sipah- 
Salar and champion of Ghur. 
366 and % 4, 367, 413 «1. 

Warmesh or Wir-mesh, son of 
Warmeshan, son of Parwez, son 
of Parwez, son of Shansah, — 
ancestor of Amir Banji, 312 and 
» 6 . 

Warmeshan, Warmasan or War- 
inag^an, son of Parwez, son of 
Parwez, — ancestor of Amir Banji, 
812. [17 71 7. 

Warral^, signification of the word. 


Wasilj: B’illah, al-, the ’Ahhasi 
Khalifah. 14, 15, 22. 

Washm-gir, sou of Aytiz, — raler of 
Eai, 56. 

Wassaf, — name of an author, 
86671. 

Wazir, signification of the term, 
69471 , 698717 . 

Wazir of Ladan or Lawan, the 
117077. 

Wazn or Wazan, son of Hain, son 
of Bahram, — ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 312, 

Westmacott, 590 ti, 591 ti. 

White Tatars, the,— a division of 
the Tattar, 884 ti. 

Wilford, 559 n. 

Wolff, 939 77, 983 7j., 994 71, 996 a, 
100077, 1021718, 1075 77, 116777. 

Wood, Captain, 292 77 , 1009-77, 

1010 77, 1115 77 6. 


X. 


Xavier Hommaire de Hell,— author 
of “ Travels in the Steppes of 


the Caspian Sea, the Ci’imea, the 
Caucasus,” etc., 884 n. 


Fadah-taih , — the rain-producing 
stone, as called by the Turks, 
87077,113871. [i-Yafa’i. 

Yafa’i, 207 n 8. See also the TarilA- 

Yafis, son Nuh, [Japheth of Scrip- 
ture], 869 n 2, 870 77 , 871 n, 872 «, 
873 77, 874 77, 881 71., 886 77 , 899.77, 
955 71 . 

Ylfis Ughlan, or the Younger Yafis 
[JaiTheth],— the title given to 


Turk, the eldest son of Yafis when 
chosen head of his people, 872 ti. 

Yaghan Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Mas’M, Ghaznawi. 
106 and 77 1. 

Yagh-mu. Yaghmur or Yagh-mur, 
the Turkman, — one of the Mih- 
tars or chiefs of the Saljuks, 116 
77 3, 119 « 8, 120 and 77 9, 121 and 
776 , 122,123 77. 
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Yagh-rash or Bagh-rash, Amir, — 
whose son was the Shahnah [In- 
tendanfc] of Hirat, under the 
Mughals, 862 and n 9. 

Ya^fis, the, — the Arabic name of 
the KhiiiQ But or Grey Idol of 
Bamian, 1058 «6. 

Yagsum, sonnf Abrahat-ul-Ashram, 
of the Tababi’ah dynasty of 
Yaman, 8. 

Ya^iya, St. John the Baptist 1253, 

n4. 

Yaliya, the, Nafchjuani, Amir,-— 
governor of flillah, on the part 
of Hulaku Khan, son of Tuli, son 
of the Oh,ingiz Khan. 1243%. 

Ya^iya, son of Aljmad, son of Asad, 
son of Saman-i-Khaddat, 29, 54. 

Yaljya, son of Aljmad, son of Isma’il, 
sou of Aljmad, son of Asad, son 
of Saman-i-]^addab, styled Abu 
Zakariya, 33, 37 n. 

Yaljya, son of A’ljab, — disciple of 
the Khalifah ‘Ali and tutor of 
^usan and Ilnsain, his sons, 
1281. 

Yaljya, son of Asad, son of Saman- 
i-Khaddat,— -governor of Shaah 
and Isfanjab, 27 and»6, 28. 

Yaljya- i-Barmak,— the paragon of 
Oriental liberality and generosity, 
1296 and nl. 

Yaljya, son of Isma’il, son of Aljmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i-Khad- 
dat; 33, 64. 

Yaljya, soir of Na?r, son of A^iraad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman*i- 
^addat, 64. 

Yaljya lOian, — author of the Ta?- 
kirat-nl-Muliifc, xvi, 84 n 9, 449 
nS. 

Yu-jiij and Mii-juj [Gog and Ma- 


gog], descendants of Gumari 
[Gomer], son of Yafis, and the 
probable ancestors of the Samoy- 
dea, 872%. 

Yak, [Bos Grunniens], the Khita-i 

bull, 69%. 

Yakah or the Unique Nii-yin, the, 
— title of Tuli Khan, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan, 1177 n. 

Ya’kub, son of Abu Nasr-i- Aljmad, 
son of lama’il,' son of Aljmad, son 
of Asad, son of Saman-i-Khad- 
dat, 64. 

Ya’kub, son of Ahmad, son of 
Asad, son of Sarnfm-i-Khaddat. 
29, 54. 

Ya’kub, son of Lais, the §uffar, or the 
Brazier, — founder of the Suffariun 
dynasty, 10% 6, 16, 17, 19 and %1, 
20 and « 3, 21, 22 and »n 7 and 8, 
23 and« 1, 34, 186%, 186%, 817 
and % 5. 

Ya’i^ub, son of Muhammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Lais, the §ufEar, 
of the family of the §uffariun, 
184%. 

Ya’l^ub, son of Nulj, son of Man- 
sur, son of Knlj, son of Mansur, 
SSmani, 62% 8. 

Ya’kub, son of ’Umro, son of Lais, 
the §uffar, of the family of the 
Suffariun, 34% 6. 

Ya’lkub, son of Yusuf, son of N5|ir- 
nd-Din Sabuk-Tigin, — comman- 
der of the forces of Sultan Mu- 
Ijammad, son of Sultan Maljmud 
of Ghaznin. 89 % 8. 

Yakut, a slave of the ’Abbasi dy- 
nasty, — governor of Bars for the 
Khalifah, 66 % 1. 

Yal-bur, another name of Ibak-i- 
Ka-Pak, the Turki slave who 



beoatn© master of Multan, 
476 ». 

Yal-dii*, another way of writing 
the name, lyal-duz. 

Yahduz or Yulduz, eon of Ae KhSn. 
— ^Vlth sovereign of the Mnghal- 
I-raaV 881 n. 

Yal-duz, Yuiduz or Yiilduz, third 
son of A^uz Khan, son of ?lara 
Khan, the Hird sovereign of the 
Maglial I-mak, 880 n. 

Yal-daz, Yulduz, Yulduz or 1-yal- 
duz ^an, son of Mangali Khan, 
son of Timur-Tash. — chief of the 
Mughals on their issuing from 
Irganah-Kun, 888 «, 891 n, 892 n. 

Yalwaj, the §ahib. See under Malj- 
mud Yalwaj. 

Kuyau, 276 n, 277, 278 », 
another name of Jabah, the 
Huyin, which see. 

Tamak or Yamak, the, — ^name of 
a part of the Ilbsri tribe of 
Turks, 961 1097 u 6, 1169 and 
«1, 1295. 

aman, the If alike of,— the dynasty 
of the 'fahirls, 26 and » 2. 

Yam-ghur or Yighur, — one of the 
leaders of the Ol^iagiz Khan’s 
army, 288n3. 

Tamin-ud-Danlab Nizam-ud-Din, 
Abu’i J^^asim Mahmud, Sultan of 
Ghaznin, 67 andnl, 76,8071-6. 
See also under Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin. 


Yamini, the. See the Kitab-x- 
Yainini of al-'Otbi 

Yaminiah dynasty, the, — founded 
by Sultan Yamiu.ud-Daulah 
Mahmud of Ghaznin, also called 
the Mahmudiah dynasty, which 
see, and the Ghaznawi dynasty, 
which see, 67. 

YamkMin, or Bamkalin, the, — a 
branch of the Suldiis tribe, and 
one of the four Hazara hs of 
tJktae, Ka’an son of the OMngiz 
Khan. lOHn. 

Yanshi, probably the Ohinese name 
of Mahmud Yalwaj, the Wazir of 
the Ohingiziah dynasty, 1217 n. 

Ya’rib, son of Kahtan, son of ’Abir 
[Heber of Scripture},— first King 
of Yaraan, 6. 

Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of 
the State of Kashghar}, the, 899 n, 
94271 ,. 

Tarlljgh, 1268 n. 

Yasa or Yasah, the name applied to 
the Code of the Chingiz Khan, 
1108 and 71 9. 

Tasah, signification of the word, 
1108. 

Yassu-Mangu or — Manga or 

Yassii-Munga or Mungah, son of 
Qh^g^atae, son of the Oh ingiz 
Khan, 11487x4, 1179 tx, 1180 tx, 
11857X. 

Yassuka or Yassukae, the Bahadur, 
son of Baxtan, — father of the 
Ohingiz Khan, and Xth of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty of the Mu^al I* 
mal^, 898 tx, 899 tx, 936 n , 938 tx, 
949 7x. 

Mungah, son of Ohagha> 
of the Qhingiz Kh5n. 1148 
under Yassu Munga. 
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Yasaukan or Tassukan, a Tattar 
Ikdy,— third of the Khatuns of 
ihie Ohiggiz Khan, 1 092 to. 

Y^ssuki, the Bahadur, 898 to. Sea 
under Yassaka, the Bahadur, son 
of Bartan. 

Yasaulan, sister of Yassukan, — 
fifth of the Khatuna of the Ohin- 
giz Khan. 1092 to. 

Yasu Buka, the Ta-iahi, of the Uhud 
Urmangkut tribe of Murals, — 
the l^orohi or guardian of the 
sepulchre of the O^ihgiz Khan. 
1089 TO. 

Yasu !&Iunga, son of Juji Kasar, son 
of Yassiikl, the Bahadur, —nephew 
of the Ohingiz Khan, 1180 to., 

Ya’uV, the, — the Arabic name of 
the SurM But or Bed Idol of 
Bamlan, 1068 » 6. 

Yazdajird-ul-AgIm [Eyil-doer], also 
styled Kawkhash [morose], 
Xllth of the Sasanian dynasty of 
'Ajam, 6. 

Yazdajjrd b. Bahram Gor, son of 
Yazdaiird*nl-A§!m, XIVthof iho 
Sasanian dynasty of ’Ajam, 5. 

Yazdajird-i-Shahryar, son of Khus- 
ran Parwiz,— last of the Aka- 
sirah dynasty of ’Ajam, 6, 70 
andn-TOSand 1. 

Yeilu Taishi, the, — the name of 
the Gur Khan of the 
Khit5‘is. according to D’Ohsson, 
918 TO. 

Yxddl-Ifut, — title given to the rul- 
ers of the I-ghur tribes, 962 to. 

Yiddi-]ku.t, the, — ruler of the I- 
ghur tribes, whose capital was 
Bish-Baligh, 933 to, 951 n, 952 to, 
953 », 956 TO, 961 to, 969 to 1, 970 
TO 2, 985 TO, 1083 TO, 1097 TO 6, 1101 
20 


TO I, 1115 TO, 1141 TO, 1167 II I, 
1168 TO. 

Yi^iir or Yam-ghfir, — one of the 
leaders of the CO^ingTz Khan’s 
army, 288 to 3. 

Yong-ka, the Chinese name of a 
tribe of West Tartary, 986 to. 

Yorkin, Portakin or* Bortakin, — 
chief of the Yorkin tribe of 
Mnghals, 940 to. 

Yorkin, the, — one of the tribes of 
the Murals, 940 to. 

Yughan-Tat, — title given to Saif- 
ud-Diu 1-bak, of the Shamsiah 
Maliks of Hind, 618 to, 866to. 
See under Saif-ud-Din I-bak-i- 
Yui^aa-Tat. 

Ynghan Tigin, — title given to 
iKadr Khan b. Ydsuf b. Bughra 
Kdian-i-Harun. the Vlllbh of the 
Afrasiyabi Khans of Turkistan, 
which see, 905 to. He after- 
wards took the title of Bughra 
Khan. 

Yukan or Bupn, Badshah of the 
Gharkas. 1170 to. 

Yiil-duz, another way of writing 
the name lyal-duz. 

Yiil-duz Kalmaks, the, — a branch, 
of the Kalima:^8, 1091 TO. 

Yule, Oblonel, 912 to, 916 to, 917 to, 
918 TO, 1010 TO. 

Yunanian [lonians], the, descended 
from Gumari, son of Yafis, 
[Gomer of Scripture], 872 to. 

Yunanis, [the Greeks], the, 2. See 
the above. 

Yunas, son of Saljul^, son of Bulh:- 
man, the Turkman, 117 to. 

Tunas j^an, son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din Takigh, son of T-yal 
Axaal&u Khwaraatn Shah, 242 
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nQ, 249 aiid n 3, 250 aiid«4, 
251 71 9. [875 ». 

Turat, signification of the word, 

Yiirish-i-Haffc Salah, or “ Seven 
jears’ Campaign,” the, 1165 ». 

Yusha’, son of Nun, [Joshna of 
Scripture], 1269 «. 

Yush-mut, son of Hulaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingia 
Khan, 717 it, 1264, n, 1270 » 2, 
1272 nn 5 and 6, 127371 7, 1278 », 
1279 n. 

Yusuf j [the Patriarch Joseph], 596, 
597 and«3, 598, 699, 600, 910 ti. 

Yusuf, the Khwarazmi, governor of 
the fortress of Barzam,— the 
murderer of Sultan Alb-Arsalan- 
i-Gliazi, sou of Da’ud-i«Jaghar 
Beg, Saljuhi, 187'n 4. 

Yusuf, the Tatar, whose Turkish 
name was fjafaktan of the tribe 
of Yamalt, 267. See also under 
gafaktan-i-Yamalt. 

Yusuf, son of Altun-Tasb, the 
Uujib, the ruler of Khwarazm 
on the part of SuHan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 121 ». 


yusnf-i-]^adr Khan, 004?;, “-the 
Qardezi so calls ;^adr Khan, son 
of Yusuf, son of Bughra Khan-i- 
Harun, which see. 

Yusuf, son of Na?ir-ud'Dm Sabuk- 
Tigln, of Ghaznin, 75, 89 -a 8, 
324?i.— app. xvii. 

Yusuf, son of Saljuk, son of Luk;- 
man, the Turkrain, 117 n. 

Yusuf b. Sultan Ibrahim, Ghaanawi, 
105. 

Yusuf Shah, Sultan, — ruler of Gauj* 
or Lakha^awati, 682 n 6. 

Yusnfzis, the, — of the Khak’hi divi- 
sion of the Afghan nation, 78 n, 
352 n 3, 1044 n. 

Yviz-bak b. Muhammad JahanPah- 
lawun b, Iladd-giz ns-Sanjavi, 
the Ata-bak, rnler of Azarbriljan, 
172 and « 3, 173, 176,265, 266 n, 
296??, 996 ?i, 99771. 

Yuz-bak-i-Tughril Khan, Malik of 
Lakhariawati, 561 n 9, See under 
his title of.IWitiyar-ud-Din. 

Yuz-Tash, the I^ajib of Amir Abu 
Jbraliim al-Mn«ta?ir, the last of 
the Samanis, 81 ti. 


z. 


^afar Namah, the, — name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 278 n, 288 n 8, 
289 n, 1131 n. 

Z&f&v ^an, 691 n. 

Kaffir, the Salar,— one of the Khali 
Amirs of Sultan Tajj-nd-Diu lyal- 
duz, 577 and n 8, 573 and n9. 
?afir, az-, See under Malik-u^-^afir, 
son of Salah-ud-Dju Yusuf al- 
Aiyubi, 


Zagatay, mispronunciation of the 
name of Oh aghatae. son of the 
Ohingiz Khan. 1145 n. 

Zahid-i-AhQ Posh, the,— a holy 
man in the time of Sultan Sanjar, 
son of Sultan Malik §bah, the 
Saljuh:!, 237 7t. 

i^ahid, a?-, See under Malik-uz- 
Zahid, son of Salali-ud-BIn Yusuf 
al-AiyubI, 
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^Hr, a?-, See under Malik-uz- 
?ahir, sou of §ala?i-ud- Din Yusuf, 
al-Aiyubi. 

?ahir-ud-DIn, the Bitik-chi, — one 
of the emissaries of Hnlaku Khan, 
son of Tuli, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, to Bukn-ud-Din Khur Shah, 
the Badshah of the Mnlahidah of 
Alamfit, 1206^ 3, 1207 

?Iahir-ud-Din Parjabi, Maulana, the 
J^waJah, — the Malik-ush-Shu- 
’ara [Prince of Poets], 243 and 
n 8. 

9ahir-ud-Din Fath-i'Kannakh, — 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
’izz-ud-Din Muharamad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 490. 

?a}iir-ud*Dra Muhai»inad-i-Kar- 
one of the Maliks of Siil- 
^an Mu’izz-ud-Din Mu^amniad-i- 
Sam, of ^ur, 490. 

?ahir-ud-Dia Saif-uMslam, son of 
Aiyub, son of Shad! al-Kurdi, 
See under Malik-ul-’Aziz ?ahir- 
ud-Din. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk ‘Abd’ullah Sanjari, 
—one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ghiy^-ud-Diu Maljammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghur. 390. 

Zaid, son of Mulbammadd-Zaid'Ul- 
'Alawi, the ruler of 1'abariatau, 
—taken prisoner by Amir Isml’i!, 
son of A^mad, son of Asad, 
SimEnl, 32. 

Zaidi, deputy of f^ussiu>i-]^armn, 
See under Zaydi. 

Zain-ud-Din ’Ali, the Sayyid and 
Imam, 786 n 9. 

Zain<ud‘Din ®afi?i, Wazir of the 
Malik Un-Na?ir, the Snl^in of 
J^alab, 1263 n, 1264 », 

Zain-ul-Aj^bar, the, — name of a 


historical work by Abd Sa’id, 
son of ^aiyah, the Gardaizi, xvi, 

636 w. 

Zain-nl-Ma’asir, the, — name of a 
historical work, 463 », 

Zainab, daughter of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin, — given in mar- 
riage to the Bughra Khau, son of 
Kadr ]^an, the Xth of the Afra- 
siyibi Khans of Turldstan, 905 n. 

Zal b. Sara, son of Nariman,— ' 

father of Eustam-i-Dastan, 300 », 

318, 422 » 7. 

Zanibnr, signification of the word, 

1271 ». 

Zanbiir, the agent despatched by 
Tuli Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, to the inhabitants of Hirat, 

1036%!. IJ 

ZanMr, signification of the word, 

1271 n. 

ZanbiiraJc, signification of the word, 

1271 n. 

Zangi-i-Abi I?af?, Amir,— -chief of 
the troops of Sistan and governor 
of the fortress of Tirmid, 1002. 

Zangi, son of AV'Sanl|:ar, tlie Malik 
of Mau^il. See under his title of 
’Imad-ud-Din. 

Zangi, Ba’lami, Malik, — uncle’s son 
of Malik Kutb-ud-Din Husain 
Ghuri, See under his title of 
‘Imad-ud-Din, 

Zangi, sou of Fakhr-ud-Din Mas’ud, 

Malik of Bamian, See under his 
title of TfiJ-ud-Diu, 

Zangi, son of Khalifah Sliaibani. 

Amir,— the Wali of yukharistan, 

376 ». 

Zangi-i-Khar-Jam f or Khar-Oham]. 

— one of the ^uri Maliks of Sul- 
tan ‘Ala-ud-Din Muhammad -i- 
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Takifili KJi-warazm Shah, 980 and 
n6. 

Zangi b. Maudiid, son o£ Zangl, son 
of Ak San^:nr, — the Afca-bak of 
Fars, 175 andK»7 and 8, 176 
andn 1. 

Zangi b. Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 
Mandud, the Ata«bak of Fars, 

266 Ji. 

Zangi b. Sanknr, son of Mandud, 
son of Zangi, son of Ak Sanknr, 
the Ata-bak of Fars, 148, 175. 

Zangis Khan, wrong spelling of the 
name of the Ohinciz Khan. 1068 

It 6. 

Zankaba h. Tazio-barsed, son of 
Parawwal or j^larawal, — ancestor 
of -^ahak, the Tazi, 303 and n 7, 304. 

Zar’ab, ?u’l Kawash of the Taba- 
bfah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Zarnik b. As’ ad, — ancestor of Tahir 
ibn nl-I?asain, 9. 

Zarfcusht, founder of the Zoroas* 
trian religion, 3. 

Zan b. Thamasib, son of Manu- 
cliihr,-— Xllth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of 'Ajam, 3. 

Zaydi, a steward or deputy in the 
employ of Hnsain-i-Kharmil.-— 
takes possession of the fortress 
of Hirat till defeated by Sultan 
Mubammad-i-Takis^ Khwsrazna 
Shah, 259 ?t3. 

Zeerak, Mahomed, Prince of Murr, 
47a ?i, 478 tt,— wrong name given 
by Briggs to M ubammad-i-Khar« 
nak. 

Zia-yi, —author of a history, 60 n 7. 

Zireek, Mahomraed, prince of 
Murve, 472 u, 478 tt, — wrong name 
given by Dow to Mubammad-i- 
Khar-nak. 


Zirgham, the Wazir of the Isma’i- 
lian or Patimite Khalifabs of 
Egypt, 209 « 6. 

Ziya-nd-Din ’Ali, Amir,— appointed 
governor of Marw, his native city, 
by Tuli Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, 1033 n, 1034 n andn 9. 

Ziya*ud.Dm Batani, author of the 
Tarikh-i-Firfiz-Shahi. xvi, sii, 
690%, 592 n, 716 « 6, 71771, 771 TO, 
776 TO, 779 TO, 794 n 1, 795 to. See 
also under the Tarikh-i-Piraz- 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din Barani. 

Ziya-ud-Din Junaidi, the Majd or 
Malik-ul-IJtnara,— -the Amir-i- 

Dad of Gwaliyur, for Sultan 
§hams-ud-Din I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 620, 643 to 4, 644. 

Ziya-ud-Din Mubammad-i-’Abd-us* 
Sallam Nisawi, ^Cazi of Tulakj 
son of the ^Cazi Majd-ud-Din 
Tulaki, — governor of Tabar- 
hindah on the part of Sultan 
Ma’izz-ud-Din Mubammad-i-Sam, 
of Ghur. xxiii, 381 n5, 458, 461 to, 
462 TO, 464, 1060 to 6. 

Ziya-ud-Din Mubammad b. Abu 
’Ali, ghansabi, the Durr-i-Ghur 
or the Pearl of Ghur. 1, 262 and 
71 6 , 255 TO 7, 846 and to 8, 381 and 
TO 4, 390, 391 nn 2 and 3, 893 and 
TO» 8 and 9, 394 to, 367 7i 6, 399 to 3, 
400 TO 3, 417, 418 TO 4, 419 TO 6, 463 
TO 4, 472, 478 TO 6, 480 TO, 488, 490 
and TO 8,. ,625 «, 1002 to 9. His 
title was changed to that of 
'Ala-ud-Din when the thi'one of 
Firuz-koh was conferred upon 
him by Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
Mubummad-i-Sam. See also 
under 'Ala-ud-Din Mubammad, 
the 
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?iya-til-Mulk, son of the Nizam-ul- 
Malk Muhammad J unaidi, — oneof 
the Tajik officials of Sultan Rukii- 
ud-Diu Firuz Shah of Dihli, 635, 
^iya-ul-Mulk, the ‘Aziz, the Zaw- 
zani, — one of the Wazirs of Sul- 
tan ’Ala-ud-Din Muljammad-i- 
Tafcish Kliwarazm Shah, 990 w, 
1027 n 8. 

?iya-ul-Mulk Durmashani or Dur- 
raashl, — one of the Wazirs of 
Saltan Mu'izz-ud-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Sani, of Ghur. 489 and«4. 
?iy a-nl-Mulk Taj -ud-Diii, — ap- 
pointed Wazir of SuHfm Nasir- 
ud-Diu Mai) mud Shah of Dihll 
under the title of Ni7.am-ul-Mulk, 
710. 

Zotenherg, M. H., viii, xrii. 

. ?ixT Karnain, See under Sikandar- 
l^arnain. 

?jU Shanatar, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

?uT Nawas, of the Tabahi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 nl. 

Zu’l Nawash, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 and^i-l. 

IJn’l Yaminain,-— title of Tahir 
ibn ul-Husain, the general of al- 
Ma’mun the 'Abbaai Khallfah. 
and founder of the Tahiri dynasty- 
in Sy^arasan, Ivii, 9 » 1, 1 1 and n 9. 


Zu-n-Nun Arghfin, Amir,— -brother 
of Saltan ’Ali the Arghiin, the 
goTernor of the territory of 
Sijistan, 112211. 

Zubdat-at-Tavvarikh. the, — name 
of a historical work, svi, 419 n 8, 
552 m2, 556 11 8, 557 » 3, 5.5912.3, 
56112.8, 56612,7, 567 i2,l, 568?iix 
7 and 9, 569 nn 3 and 6, 572 nn 4, 
6, 7 and 8, 575 « 1, 576 n 5, 577 n> 
680® 9, 606 ® 3, 611® 3. 618®, 
619® 7, 623 Ml, 643®, 61712,9, 648 
»3, 659® 6, 665 ® 8, 669® 6, 716 
12.5,778®. — app. vi, viii. 

?al)ali:, son of Arv?and-asp, called 
the Tazi, — TIth of the Biistaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 301, 302, 
303 and ® 7, 304 and ® 1, 305 and 
«6, 306 and®® 9 and 5, 307, 308 
® 2, 309 and®, 331, 340 and® 3, 
S09 ®. 

ZaJ)5k, son of Suhrab, son of ghaid- 
asp, — ancestor of Amir Banji, 
306. 

l^utfimia or ?iitu-naamn, soix of 
Bukae, son of Bu-zanjar, — Illrd 
of the Bu-zanjar dynasty of the 
Mughal I-nialc, 894 895®, 

904®. 

Zttzi,— -wrong spelling of the name 
of Juji ^an, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan. 1167 ®. 


PABT II, aEOGRAPHrOAL. 

(n. stands for footnote). 


Ab-i-Baratii, the,— the upper por- 
tion of the Kabul river, 288 » 3, 
289. 

Ab-i-Fanaljat, the, -which is also 
called the Siljun, 987 n. See also 
the river Fanakat. 

Ab-i-Khujand, the,— another name 
of the river Sllmn, 921 n. 

Ab-i-Lakhahawati, the,— a branch 
of the Ganges, 763 and-al. 

Ab-i-Shudah, the,— for the river 
Sindh, 76 n 2, 77 

Ab-i-Sind, the, 77 », 78 », 96 nl, 
641 a 6, 1020 -a. See also “the 
Indus ” and “ the Sind.” 

Ab-i-Bugun,— name of an island 
in the sea of Khurz, 278 it, 286 
n, 6, 994 n. 

Ab-i“Sugun, — ^name of the sea of 
Khurz, 278 it. 

Ab-i-Sttgun, the, -name of a con- 
siderable river falling into the 
sea of ^urz, 278 it. 

Ab-i-Tang, description of the term, 
834 a 8, 335 and M 9.' 


Aba1iV*Qb=rtl5:, 937 it 8, —for Bali^- 
Qhak, which see, [Sind. 

Aha-Sind, the, 78 it,— See the Ab-i- 

’Abhas-abad, — ato-wn in the district 
of Rai, 1207it. 

’Abbas-abad,— a district west of 
Hamadan, 1239 it. 

Ab-giin, — name of an island in 
the sea of Hiurz, 278 it. 

Ab-Istadah, in the territory of 
WaJIristan, 834 it 8. 

Ahiward, — a city and district of 
Khurasan, 13 it 8, 61 it 6, 116 it 3, 
117 It, 119 It 7, MS It, 471 It 5, 481 
It 8, 1028 «, 1031% 1037 It. Sea 
also Baward. 

Abu or Alu-gadh, fort of, 521 it, 
622 % 705 It 7. 

A’bu, mountain of, 622 it. 

Abu-Bikrpur or Bu-Bikrpur,— a dis- 
trict in Hindilstan, 285. 

Abu-gadh or Alugaijh, hills of, 
522 It. 

Abnhar,— a town of Hindustan, 
687 and It 9, 823 it 3. 
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AbiirflliaTi-kot, 662 ». See under 
Bardhan-kot. 

Achariah or Ajariah, 733 n 6, 824 
n 8. See under Ajjar- 

Acre, liy, 215, 225 to 4, the ’Akkah 
of Arab geographers. 

’Adan [Anglicized Aden], 766 and 
nl. 

Aden, the ’Aden of Arab geogra- 
phers, 760?i-l. 

Adwand Bihar, 491 and% 5, 524 w. 
— app. xxiii. 

Af^an-Shll, the place -where 
Sabuk-Tigin was buried, 76 we, 

Afghanistan, xi, xiv, xlvi, xlix, 1, 
liy, ly, 79», 80n, 288 w 3, 304 
■n,3, 331 nnl and 2, S34’n.8, 363 
« 6, 483«, 638 n, 648 « 3, 622 m, 
87411, 876 n, 901 n, 1016 n 3, 3027 
n 8, 1043 n 1, 1045 n, 1046 n, 1032 
n,6, 1064 11 2, 1078 a 8, 1081 ii 7, 
1116 n 6, 1202 1203 n,— app. xi, 

Afrikah, — a district of Mauritania, 
1229 n 8.~-the present Tunis 

Afshin, — capital of the §hars of 
Gharjistan, 369, 370 m., 385. 

Afuan Shan or 

Afwan Shan, 1 220 m,— - called else- 
•were Liwak-ghan. 

A-gra., 646 » 7, 742 » 9, 1094 m. 

Agrnh, = Agra. 

Agria, — a town of Hungary, 1167 m. 

Ahang, the,— a river flowing past 
the city of Ghaznin. 321 m 6. 

Ahangaran, a Dih or village near 
Ghaznin, 821 m’6. 

Ahangaran, - one of the fortresses 
of Ghur, 821 and tin 6 and 7. 

Alunad-abad,— a. town of Hindustan, 
455 m. 

Ahrawat or Ahrawat, — a Ka?bah or 
town of Hindustan, 612 andM7. 


Ahurat, — a ^a?bah or town of 
Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

Ahwaz, -written also Ahwaz, 10, 22 
m8, 24, 53 m 6, 68, 61, 63, 65. 
Bead Alxwaz in all cases, see Ivii. 

Aimin-abad,— a town in Khurasan 
founded by Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 104. 

Ai-Tigin-abad, — a more correct 
way of writing the word “ Ayt- 
kiu-abad, xlix. 

*Ajain, territory of, xxxiii, 1, 2, 6, 
8, 9, 11, 14 and n 3, 15 a-nd n 9., 
32,38, 56, 84 and M 6, 132, 163 
n7, 183, 203, 227, 231 and nn I 
and 2, 243, 304inS, 329 m, 388, 
388, 409 m6, 421, 429 and» 4, 456, 
699, 750 M 7, 764, 790, 872 m, 881 n, 
10-40, 1079, 1081m 7, 1089, 3111, 
1112 andMS, 1117, 1138, 1158, 
1179, 1196, 1215, 1225, 1266, 
1270,1292. 

Ajjar or Ajari, territory of the Rae 
Ohahar. 733 andaS, 824 m 8, 
825. 

Ajarki or Ajarnab,— See the above. 

Ajmeer, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmere, for Ajmir, which see. 

Ajmir, 346 m 9, 393, 404 and n 9, 458 
M 6, 462 M, 465 m, 466 n. 1, 467 «, 
468, 409 MM 8 and 9, 491, 516 a 2, 
617 m, 618 m, 619 «, 620 m, 621m, 
622 M, 6 1 1 M 3, 627, 661 and n 2, 
728audM3. 

’Aka, See under ’Akkah. 

Ak»bar or A^abir, — a place in Tar* 
kistan, 1083 m. — Also called 

Akair. 

Akwr or Akairi— a place in Turkis- 
tan,. 1083 m. — also called Aljabar. 

Akar,— a fortress on an island in 
the rirerd Sinh, 294 n. 
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Akarral], — an ancient city in ruins, 
in the Banu district, 638». 

Akashin, — the name of the city of 
Kashin, which see, as given by 
Aba’ I GhazI Bahadnr Khan, 
949?i. 

Akdalah, also written Akdalah, — 
one of the fortifications of Ban- 
giilah, 382w 6. 590?j,, 591%. 

AMat, also written Khalat. — a 
fortified town in Armenia, 134 
n 9, 170 ft 8, 228 n 4, 297 ft, 298 ft 
and ft 1, 299, 1 264 ft, 1 276 ft, 

Akhahi, [the Aksi of maps], — a 
city in the territory of Fargha. 
nab, 921 ft. 

A^sikat, — >a city in the territory 
of Kashgiiar [Little Bukharia], 
922ft. 

Akhsleak. See the above. 

'Akkah or ’Aka [Acre], — a city of 
Syria, 215, 225 ft 4. 

Ak Masjid, — one of the ferries of 
the river Sihun, 970 n 2, 

Alkfi or Aghu-BiilTgh, See IKu or 
Ghu-Billigh, 

’Al?u], — a small town or village in 
the Mausil territory, 62 and ft 7. 

Aksi, 991 ft. See tinder Akhslu. 

Aksu, — a city in the territory of 
Kashghar [Little Bukharia], 
889 ft, 922 ft, 969 «L 

Alae,-^a station in Mn gh uIistSn. 
1185ft. 

Alab-Bashln, — a fortress in 
Khurasan, 1192 ft. 

Alamata or Almatu, — a town in 
Mnghulistan, 921 ft. See also 
under Almatu. 

Alamvlt or Alamfit, — the stronghold 
of the Mulalndah sect, 145 ft 4, 
265 » 4, 3G3 and ft 8, 366, 706 ft 8, 


1010 ft, 1151 ft., 11 87 ft 7, 1188 and 
'ft 8, 1189,1196, 1198, 1206 ft 8, 
1206, 1207 ft, 1209 ft, 1210 ft, 
1212 ft, 121 3 ft, 1221 ft, 1227 » 5. 

Alan, territory of the, 998 ft, 
1102ft, 1167ft. 

Alanjan canal, in the district of 
Hirat, 112871. 

Alanju^, — a fortress in Azarbai- 
jan, 296 ft. 

Al-Ask, — a town in the province of 
Mazanclaraii, .993 n. 

Ala Tnk, Tagh or Dagh, the,-— a 
moantain in Armenia, 1264-71, 
1275ft2, 1278 ft, 1281 7!.. Hniakfi 
Khrm gave it the name of Lauba 
or Labna Saghfit. 

Al-a’uz, 962 71,, an error for AI-Ghur. 
which see. 

Albania, 100 i 77, 

Alehr or Lalehr,--a town of Hin- 
dustan, 627 and 71 8, 

Aleppo, 162 77 3. See also under 
^alab. 

’Alfln, — a village in the district of 
Damashk, 22677 7. 

AI-Ghur, — the coixntry of Ghur as 
called by the Arabs, 962 n. 

Alha, — a fort in the territoi’y of 
K.anauJ, 68077. 

Al-Hiisa, — a district and town of 
Arabia, 17977 3. 

’Ali-abad, — a town in the district 
of Bal^, 129 and n. 

’Ali-garh, otherwise Sabit-ga}'h, — a 
town of Ilindustiin, 699 n 1, 795 
77 2, 79677. 

’Alkamah, — a city of Afrikah or 
Mauritania, 1229n8. 

Allahabad, 683 ft, 

Allygurh, — .Anglicized form of 

’All-gapli, which see, 
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Almalig, 917 n, for AlmMigh, which 
see. 

Almiiligh or AlmalTgh, — a town in 
Mughulistan, 154, 890 7t, 919 «, 
920 n, 921 n, 924 n; 969«1, 984 », 
685 986^1, 1141 », 1162 «, 

1194«. [920». 

Almati, — a town in Mughulistan, 

Almatu, — a town in Maghulistan. 
890n., 921 n, 970 »2. 

Almut, — the stronghold of the 
Mula^iidah sect. See under 
Alamut. 

Alpine Panjab, the, 453 n 4. 

Alps, the, 890 

Altae, the, [now the Siba], — a 
river in the territory of ICan- 
gal^tae, 945 n. 

Altae mountains, the, 1102 

Altae Soning, the, — the name given 
by Abn’l-Ghazi Bahadur Khan 
to the Altae river, 945 n. 

Altai Mount, the, 920 n. See under 
the Altan mountains. 

Alta-kara, — name of a place in 
Khitae. 1138 

Altin or Golden Mountains, the 
northern boundary of Tashhand, 
890», 920'a, 981 ». 

Altan-I-mil, the, 919«, 

Altan Kol or Golden river, the, — a 
river of Kok Ifawar, 981 n. 

Altendmel, the, 919 n. 

Alu-gadh, fort of, 622 n. See also 
the fort of Abu. 

Alii-gadh or Abuga^h, hills of, 
522 ». 

Alus or Alush Arki or ArgI, — a 
tract of country in Mughulistan, 
895 «. 

Alwar, — one of the Bajput states, 
863 » 6, 


Alwar, the hills of, — in Hindustan, 
519 n. [Amid. 

Amadia, 1264 n. Sea also under 

Amar-kantak or Amar.kantaka,— 
in the Jaj-nagar state, 583 n. 

Amber,— a town in Sajputanah, 
621 

Amid, capital of the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
1263, 1264% 1265. 

Amin-^af, — a village of Hindus* 
tan, 459 a 7. 

Amrohah, — a town in Hindustan, 
629 «4. 

Amu, the, — another name of the 
river Jibun, 154, 426 » 6, 917 »1, 
1030». See also under the 
Amuiah, Jibun and Oxns. 

Amud, probably Amui or Amuiah, 
which see, 917 and n 1. 

Amuiah,— one of the prinoip^ 
towns of Ka^hah Katankah, 
687»4, S88«. 

Amui, — or 

Amuiah, — a town on the hanks of 
the Jibiin [Oxus3,917 «■!, 1030% 
l)95». 

Amuiah, the, — another name of the 
river Jibun, 25«.8, 84 n 9, 247% 
878% 901 % 903 % 904% 917 » 1, 
921 «, 927 «, 930 n, 988 % 1024 n 2, 
1044% 1109 « 3, 1115 n 5, 1116 % 
1127% 1138% 1141% 1174»4, 
1191% 1192% 1193% 1195% 
1211% 1287% 1290 n 9, 1293 
See also under the Amu, Jibun 
and Oxns. 

Amui, — a town and district in 
the province of Mazandaran, 45, 
49, 278 % 991 % 994 «, 1058 n 5,— 
app. xxi. 

Amun, the, — another name of fche 
river Jibun, 917 ». 
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’Anah,— *a fortress of the Diyar-i- 
Bakr or Mesopotamia, on the cast 
bank of the Furat [Euphrates], 
18SU.1, 13671. 

A’nak or I’nak or Ighnah, fortress 
of, 26371. 

Anbar or Felugia, — a town on the 
Euphrates, 135 aaidTtl, 882, 
124074, 1260 ». 

Andnr-ab, — a town in the district 
of Tokharistan, xlix, 28974, 290 
74 4, 101974, 1020 74. 

An-des, the Upper, — or Urna-desa, 
66374 8, /rSV. 

An-desah-i-Bala-tar, pf the Upper- 
most Andes, YSY and 74 9. 

Andeshah, — ^for Andesah or the 
Andes, 737 749. 

Andigan, — a strongly fortified 
place in the territory of Far- 
ghanah, 919 74, 921 74, 922 74, 923 74. 

Andijan, — ^the name given by the 
Arabs to Andigan, which see. 

Audkhud, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 261, 378, 474 and 74 
and 74 6, 47674,477, 47874 6,491, 
601 n 6, 532 and « 9, -604 and 74 1, 
91074, 92774. 

Ankasae, — or 

Anksae, — a mountain country ad- 
joining Khitae. called also Tingkut 
and Ivashin, ■ 941774 . 

Anta-e or Inta-i,— another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lyang of the Chinese, called 
also Nanking, 958 74 . 

Antarbed, the Do-ab of, — the 
country immediatply east of 
Dihli, 60774 6, 62074 6, 68274 6, 

73974 5, 816 74 4, 847 n 3. 

Ahtarbed Do-abah, the. See the 
above, 


Antakiah of Sham, 138 718 , 140n 5, 
168 74 , 16177. See also under 
Antioch. 

Antioch, 144 74 3, See alse under 
Antakiah. 

Aobah,-— a place near Hirat, and 
also the name of one of its gates, 
149»1, 165748, 358743, 420 744, 
105174, 

Arabia, 67074 6, 974 . 

Arabia Felix, — the district of al- 
Yaman, 30374 7. 

Aral, city of, — the capital of the 
Taghar Khakan, 96174. 

Aral, Lake or Sea of, 916 «, 92174, 
96274, 97074 2. 

Aral Nawar,.the. See the above, 

Aran or Aran. See under Arran. 

Arangnl, now Warangul, — a town 
in the Dakhan, 589 74 , 

Aras, the, — the river Araxes of the 
maps, 1287 74 . 

Aravalli monntains, the. See the 
next. 

Arawali mountains, the, 621 74, 
70574 7 . 

Arbela, the Arbil of the Arabs 
1263 », 127874. See also under 
Arbil of Mesopotamia. 

Arbil, — a town in A?arbaijan, 
99574, 1001«. 

Arbil, — a town of Mesopotamia, 
1238748 , 123974, 126374, 127674, 
127874. 

Arctic Sea, the, 1171. 

Ardabil, the capital of Azarbaijan, 
— Ardibil of the maps, 997 74. 

Ardahan, — a place in the Kurdish 
mountains between Kormansliah 
and Baghdad, 993 74 . 

Ardas, fortress of, — in the territory 
of Khwarazm, 278 74. 
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Ardibil, See under .'^rdabil- 
Ardlsh or Artish, — a country to 
the S, W. of Tibbat, Ixiii, 949 ■», 
950%, 964% 2, 969 Jil, 970 % 2, 
1102%, 1103%, 1143%. 

ArdTsh, — a fortress on the frontiers 
of the Makrit and Naeman terri- 
tories, 9S0%. 

Ardlsh Pass, the, 970 % 2. 

Ardlsh rirer, the, 969 % 1, 1143 n. 

See under the river Artush. 
Ardukend, — another name of Kash- 
ghar, [Little Bukharia], the capi- 
tal of Turan, 915 %. 

Arg, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for Ck, which see, xlv. 
Arghaian, — a district of Khurasan. 
1121 %. 

Arg^and, the, — a river in the 
country of Ghur, 1061% 9, 1070 
and nn 8 aud 9. 

Argha»d-ab, the, 1070 % 9. See the 
above, 

Arjatu or Irjatii, the ’Uljbah or 
Pass of, 919 %. 

Ark, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for tJk, which see, xlv, 
Arkenekom, — name of a mountain 
of Mogolistan as given by Petis 
do la Croix, 890 %, 

Arkey, — another name of Irikl or 
Iriltiia the capital of il^Ishin, which 
see, 952 n. 

Ar]^nak, — country to the B. and 
S. of Bangalah, [turned into 
Arracan by Europeans], 693%. 
Armalik, 917 %, for Almaligh, which 
see. 

Arman, — ^the country of the Arme- 
nians, 137, 144 %, 298 %, 1186 %, j 
1191%, 1208%, 1262%. See also | 
under Armenia. i 


Armardanor Urmardan. See under 
TJmurdan. 

Armenia, 1162%, 1290%!. See 
also under Arman, 

Arpan, — a city in the country of 
the Urus or Russians, 1170%. 
Arracan, 593 %. See under Arkh- 
nak. 

Arran, — a district of Azarbaiiau, 
143 % 2, 147, 173, 881, 996 %, 1117, 
1195 %, 1237, 1265. 

Arsuf, — a town in Palestine, 220 
%3. 

Ar§u£, — the chief town in the dis- 
trict of Baraian, xlix, 1025%. 
Also called Raf if or Ra§if, which 
' see. ^ . ■ 

Arumi or Urumi, — a city in the 
territory of Ting]^ut or J^ashln, 
1085 %3. 

Artish, correctly written Ardish or 
Artish, which see. 

Artosb, correctly written Ardish or 
Artish, which see. 

Artush, — a city and district on the 
frontier of the Kashghar state, 
950%, ,970% 2, correctly written 
Ardish or Artis^, which also see. 
Artush, the, — a river watering the 
Artush district, 950 %. See also 
under the Ardish river. 

Artush Pass, the, 970 % 2. 

Artysh, correctly written ArdisJ^ 
or Arti sh. which see. 

Arwish, correctly written Ardish 
or Artish. which see, 964 % 2. 
Arzan, — a town in the territory of 
Maxdin, 1279%. 

Ar?-i-Kam, the modem Brzroom, 

161 %. 

As, country of the, 1102 %, 1164 % 9, 
1165%, 1169%. 
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Asad-abad, — a town in tbe district 
of Hainadrin in tbe ‘Irak.i-'Ajam, 
2437iG, 266 «, 1239 7K 

Asal Yurat, or the original Yuratof 
tlio Ohinciz Khan, 1140 ■Ji. 

Asan, — a city in the neighbourhood 
of Klah gh ar [^Little Bukharia3, 
985 n. 

Ascalon, 225 » 4, — the ’Asl^alan of 
Arab geographers. 

Asdar,— a town in Tabaristan, 
278 n, 991 n. Also called Astadar 
and Astawa, which see. 

Ashiim, 565 », 586 » 9, 595 to, — the 
Indihn province of Assam. 

Ashiyiir,— a fortress of Ghariistan. 
394, 395, 898,416,418, 1011 to, 
1048 and TO 7, 1072, 1073, 1076, 
1077 and TO 6, 1200 ». 

Ashnas, — a city in the neighbour* 
hood of Tashkand, 971 ». 

Ashuk, the,— a mountain in the 
district of Timran, 319. 

Aai, — a fortress in the JKinnauj 
state, 86 TO, 519 to. 

*A?i [Orontes], the, — ^the river of 
Antioch, 1276 to. 

Asia, 244 to 4, 808 to 2, 567 « 4, 882 «, 
916 TO, 964 TO 2, 986 n, 987 to, 994 to, 
1003 TO 4, 1010 », 101 9 TO, 1028 TO, 
1043 TO 8, 1045 TO, 1048», 1078»8, 
1110to 6, — app. iv. 

Asia Minor, 936 to 6, 996 «. 

Asir Darah, — a pass on the way 
between DajzaV and Gharjistan. 
369. 

Asjank or Sajang,— the l^ahm or 
Steppe of, II 41 TO. 

’Askalan [Ascalon], — a town of 
Palestine, 220 to 3, 225 to 4. 

Asm, — the stronghold of the Bajah 
of :Kinnauj and Banaras, 470 to 2. 


Assam, 686 to 9, — the Ashairi of na» 
tive geographers, which see. 

Assyria, 135 TO 1, 1274 TO. 

Astadar, — or 

Astadarah, — a town in Xabaristan, 
991 TO, 1208 TO. Also called Asdar 
and Astawa. 

Astarabad, — a town in the district 
of Jurjan, 278 to, 878 to, 991m 
994 TO, 1121 TO, 1127 TO. 

Astarah, same- as Asdar, Astadar 
and Astawa. 

Aatash,— a city in the neighbour* 
hood of TashljfLaEd, 972 ». 

Astawa, — or 

Astawah, — a town in the province 
of Xabaristan, 286 to 6, 991 to. 
Also called Asdar, Astadar and 
Astadarah, which see. 

Astlah, — a fortress in the country 
of Ghur, 1006. 

AstiyS, — a town in the district of 
Kayman, 499 to. 

Astrakhan, 943 to, 1000 to, 1290 to 9, 
the Uaji Tarkhan and Hashtar 
Khan of Oriental geographers, 
which see. 

Asturah, — a country or city in the 
Kara-chaJ or Kara-chal moun- 
tains, 1046 to 8. [1043 to 1. 

Atak, 79 TO, 95 TO 4, 288 to 3, 638 to, 

Atil, the,— the river Wolga or 
Volga, 870 TO, 871 TO, 872 71 , 943 to, 
1000 TO, 1168 TO, 1169 TO, 1172 TO 9, 
1173 TO, 1290 TO 9. 

At-pashi,— a city in the territory of 
Kashgliar [Little Bukharia], 
922 to. 

Atrar, capital of the Province of 
Farab, 932 to, 9697il. 

AtrowlI, — name of a place in Hin- 
dustan, 809 'TO 7. 
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Bab-ul-’Irak, or ’I-ra^ Gateway 
of MayySfarikin, 1264 n. 

Bab-un-JSTagr [the Nafr Gate], 
of Kahirah, 215 n 9. 

Bab ugh-Shahwat, or Gate of Desire, 
of Mayyafarilyin, 1269 n. 

Babal or Babil, the ancient Baby- 
lon, 304 a 2. See also under Babil 
and Babylon, 


Attak. See under A tak. 

Attak-Baniiras, 78 n, 

Audli, app. xxiv.=Awadh, which 
see. 

Austria, 1168n. 

Awadb, — the present Province of 
Oadh, xxiv, 491 and a 5, 524%, 
649, 550 w 6, 551 ?i, 558 » 7, 575 
andnl, 676, m n, 598 n 7, 
594 and a and nl, 608, 617 », 
627, 628 and 71 3, 629, 633 and 
n 7, 639 and nn 7 and 8, 662, 663 
and 7m 8 and 9, 664, 66671, 673, 
674, 686, 700718, 701 andwl, 
703 and 7i7i. 7 and 8, 704 n 6, 714 
71 9, 735, 737, 738 and7i4, 789, 
740, 741 and n 2, 743, 744, 757 and 
71 7, 759 and 7171 5 and 6, 760, 762, 
763, 764, 767 7J 4, 768 and7i?i3 
and 4, 770 ?i 9, 772 7t, 773 ?i, 793, 
816 714, 830, 834, 835, 836 and 
7171 7 and 9, 837, 838 and 71 7, 847 
and 71 4, 851 n 9, — app. xxiv, xxvi. 

Awaj Tal? or Tagh,-~a mountain in 
the Naeman country, 949 ti. 

’Ayn-i-Jalut, — Goliath’s Spring, — 
in Syria, 1277 71. 

Aytkin-abad, — a district in the 
territory of Bust, xlix, 318 and 


Ba’albak, — a town of Syria, the 
Baalbeo of maps, 20471, 20771 8, 
20871 1, 229716, 127671. 

Biib-ul- Abwab, or Gate of Gates, 680 
71 7, 998 71, 1287 71. = Darband,' the 
Derbend of the maps, which see. 

Bab*ul-Parah wa’n-Ni’am, or G-afce 
of Gladness and of Benefits, of 
Mayyafariklu, 1269 71. 


71 6, 448 71 4, See under A-i-T igin- 
abad, 

Azad, — name of a hill in Piruz-koh, 
409. 

Azarbaijan, 53 716, 61 71 4, 13471 9, 
143712, 14171, 147, 152, 164, 166 
71 7, 168, 169 and 71 7, 170 and 71 8, 
171 and 71 9, 172 and 71 3, 173, 176, 
207718, 24771, 265, 266 n, 296 
and 71, 298, 7177!, 801 71, 861, 881, 
993, 99571, 99671, 1117, 1119, 
115171,1159 71, 119571, 1227 and 
91 5, 1237, 123971., 1251, 1252, 
125771, 126371, 1263718, 126171, 
1265, 127671, 1277 n, 1278 h, 

128171, 1286 «. 

Azdak [Azof], also called Sudu^, 
which see, 1165 n. 

Azerbaidjan, 996 n , — for Azarbii- 
jan, which see. 

A’zim-abad-i-Talawari, 459 a 7, 779 
71 3. See also under TalawayT, 

formerly called Tara’in. 

Azmardanjor Uzmurdau. See under 
tJmurdan. 

Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See under 
Crmurdan. 

Azof, the Suda^ of Oriental 
geographers, 1166 n. 
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Babal, the name of the district of 

I Payal or Piijil as given, by Firiah- 

i tab, 640«3. 

f Babil, the anoienc Babylon, 2, 3, 

I 304 n 2. See also nnder Babylon, 

i Babool, the name of the district of 

Payal or Piiyil as given by Briggs, 

e-lOnS. 

Babul, the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given in Elliott, 
6iOTO3. 

Babj Ion, 140 n 2 , 1237 n 6. See also 
under Babil. 

Babylonia, 1016»3. 

Badatoshan, — a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 390, 423 n 8, 424, 426 
and n 6, 494, 909 n, 921 «, 923 n, 
987 n, 1009 «, 1010 », 1044 
1068 n 6, 1145 n. 

Bada’an, 524», See under Bnda’un. 
Badghais, — a district of Khura- 
san about Hirat, Ivii, 22, 23nl, 
86 « 9, 374 n 3, 479 n, 480 n, 680 
«9, 874 n, 1076 », 1120 » 2, 1182, 
1185 n, 1195 

Badi-koJ, — a district of Hindustan, 
838 and « 1. 

Badkhts or Badgheis, wrong spelling 
of Bad gh ais. 1120 «■ 2. 

Badshahiin or 

Badshan, — a halting-place near 

Hirat, 325 n. 

Badwan, fortress of, 115% 6. See 
Balarwan of Ghar|istaa. 

Badwati [Padmawati], — South 

Bihar iirobably, 692 %. 

Bao-kol, the, — a Kol or Lake 
between Mughulistan and tJzba- 
kistan [the Baikal Lake of our 
maps], Ixiii, 890%. 

Bagh-i-Jud, the Jud Garden,— near 
the capital city of Dihll, 606% 3, 


627, 708 and n. 2, 709 and %, 78.5 
and%2, 786, 8.54 and %1. 

Bagh-i-Jun, the name of Blgh-i- 
Jud in the Taj-ul-Mahlsir, 606 n 3- 

Bagh-i-Kliurram— the Pleasant or 
Belightful G.arden,— near the 
capitaljcity of Khwarazm, 1098 %. 

Bagli-i-Shalitnar.— a garden some 
distance W. of the Old city of 
Dihll, 709%. 

Ba^-i-Snltan, — the Sultan’s garden 
— near the city of Balkh, 128%. 

Bagh-i- Wazii*, — a Eibrif.on the fron- 
tier of Ghur, 325 %. 

Baghe-Eram, — wrong name given 
by Petis de la Croix to the Bfigh- 
i-Khurram, which see. 

Baghdad, the Par- nl -Khilaf at. xxiii, 
xlv, 10 and%8, 11, 13% 9, 14 and 
%4, 15%6, 18, 22% 7, 23% 9, 24 
and%3, 25,27, 32%, 34 % 6, 36 
% 6, 39, 48, 65 and%l, 56aad%, 
68 and % 3, 69, 60 and%8, 61 %4, 
62, 68 and % 8, 64% 1, 65 and % 6, 
66 % 7, 73 % 9, 76, 87, 91, 125 % 8, 
134 and % 9, 135 % 2, 136%, 138 
and%8, 189%, 142 %1, 143% 2, 
144%, 145% 4, 146, 147, 167 %'8, 
184 %, 185 %, 193 % 4, 204 %, 207 
%8, 218, 223, 243, 244 and%, 250 
% 4, 266 % 4, 266 %, 277 % 6, 278 n, 
296 %, 299 %, 465 %, 488 % 1, 616 
%2, 617%, 622%, 629, 668% 2, 
662 %7, 666%,7ll,712%,759%3, 
774%, 796 and%3, 797 % and % 4, 
800, 936 % 6, 968 % 6, 991 %, 993 v, 
1117, 1187%7, 1100%!, 1193 7 !., 
1212%, 1221%, 1226 and%l, 

1228%, 1229 and%8, 1230 71, 

1231 %, 1232, 1233 and it 3, 1234 
and%7, 1285% 2, 1236, 1237, 1238 
and%8, 1239 n, 124071, 1241 77 
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and n 1, 1242 n 2, 1260 and n and 
nQ, 1261 and «. and w. 7, 1262 
and n, 1264 1266, 1267 and n 6, 

1268, 1269, 1272,1275 « 3,1279«. 

Ba gh -dad. ilie,--a river in the Sn^d 
near the capital city of Samrkand, 
909 ». 

Baghshov, — a district between 

^arjistan and Fares, 375 and 
n6, 376 ». 

Baghzan, — the chief town of the 
Dzazls, 499% 

Bag-madi, the, — or 

Bag-matl the, — a river flowing in 
front of the city of Burdhan-kot, 
661 »il, 667 nl, 571 «%1 and2, 
764% 6, — app. xxii. See also 
under the Beg-mati. 

Bagram, — the original name of the 
city of Peshawar which was so 
called up to A.kbar's time, 81 n, 
285% 5, 452% 8, 1002% 5. 

Bagura [Bogra], — app. xxi, 

Bahand, 76% 2. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Bahtiwalpur, the State of, 723 % 1, 
812% 2. 

Biihawan or Bhawan,—- a fortress 
in Hindustan,' 86%. 

Bahind, — a city on the bank of the 
river Sind, 76 and % 2, 78 %, 79 %, 
80%, 293%. See also under 

Waihind. 

Bahindah, fortress of, 79%. See 
also under Bathindah. 

Babr-i-Khnrz. the, 140 % 6, = the 
Caspian, which see. 

Bahr-i-i?alnaat, [sea of Darkness]’, 
the, 1170. [706% 7. 

Bahralch, for Bhara’ij, which see, 

Bahrain,— a district of Arabia, the 
Bahrein of the maps, 179 % 8, 180, 


Baidan, 228 % 4. 

Baihnk, — a city and district in 
Khurasan, 181 n 7, 1121 %. 

Baihak, — a small town in Zawulis- 
tan, also called Mnkir, 67 % 3, 
87%. 

Baikal Lake, the, 886 71, 890%. 
See under the Bae-Kol. 

Bail^an, a town in A^arbaijan, 
997%. 

Baisue,— a town of Kara Khitae 
on the river Til, 956%. 

Bait-nl-Mukaddas, the Holy City, 
[Jerusalem], 1269%. 

Baiza, — a town in Pars, also called 
Nasa, 178% 7. 

Bajawy, — a country north of the 
Kabul river, xlvi, 1043%!. 

Bakar, — a fortress of SijistHn, 

1200 %, 

Bakar, a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294%. See also 
under Bhakar. 

Bakarha, for Nagrahar or Nangra- 
har, which see, 96 % 2. 

Bakhrala, for Bak-yalah, which see, 
96%2. 

Bakht-abad. the name given by 
Humayun to the city of Gauy or 
Lakhanawati, 559% 2, 689 % 6. 

BSkhtrian Oxyartes, stronghold of 
the, 1054 % 2. 

Bakhtrus. the, -^another name of 
the river Jihun or the Oxus, 25 n 8» 

Ba^urz, — a city and district in 
Khurasan. 22,. 131% 7, 181, 247%, 
401%. 

Bakla, — or 

Baklauah, — a town in Lakhanawati, 
665%6, 

Bak-inati, the. See under the Bag- 
mati aud the Bcg-mati. 
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Bak-yalali,— a place east of tlie 
Margalah Pass, 96 » 2, 97 ». 

Bakr ^el, the darah of, south, of 
the Kormah, 499 n. 

BalSlah, — a place near the city of 
Labor, 294 n. 

Balameen. See under Balimm. 

Balaram or BalarSm, — a district in 
the province of A'wadh, 712, 714 
n 9, 767 and 7i 4, 788 » 9, 794 and 
« 8, 84971.8. 

BalEtrwan, — a fortress and district 
in Gharjifitan of IChuraaan, 115 
and 71 6, 396, 415, 429 and 718 , 
456, 1072 and 7!. 5. 

Balarwan of Bnralan, 42971.8. 

Balasaghun. See under Bilasagliun. 

Balasagun or Bala Sagun, 915 71, 
for Bilasaghiln, which see. 

Balasghun, 91271, for Bilasaghun. 
which see. 

Balbis, — a town in the Diyar-i-Mif- 
riah, 212 71 1, 229 71 6. 

Bale, for Balkh. 

Baldjuna, — a desert of Turkistan, 
942 n. 

Balgasun, 91671, for Bilasaghun, 
which see. 

Balghassan, 91071, for Bilasaghun, 
which see. 

Balijunah, the,— a lake or spring 
in Tnrkistan, 942 n. 

Balik-Ohak.— a spring of water in 
Kalur-an of Turkistan, 937 and 
718. 

Balimln [vulg. Balameen], — a town 
in the district of Kapman, 49971, 

Baljiunah Lake, the, — in Turkistan, 
94271 . 

Baljunah Bulak, Biilagh or Balik, 
the, — a spring of water in Tur- 
kistan, 941 71 , 942 71, 943 71 . 


Baljunah Nawar, — a Lake in Turkia- 
tan, 942 n, 943 ti. 

Baikal, the Tin-ghiz or Din-ghiz, 
—a Lake in Mughi'distan, 920 ii, 
96971. 

Bal^, — a city and district of 
^nrasan, 22 and 71 4, 25, 26 7i 3, 
27714, 31, 35 71 6, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
60 and 71 4, 51 716 , 727i6, 74, 75, 
80 and n 5, 85 71 , 86 71 , 94 71 3, 95 
71 9, 113 71, 120 71 5, 125 and 71 5, 
126, 127, 12871, 129 and 71 , 133 
and 71 9, 147 ti 8, 184 n, 258 71 , 
200 and 71 6, 275 and 71 and n 2, 
280, 288 71 3, 289 71 , 306 71 5, 324 n, 
867719, 368 71, 371, 373, 373 and 
71 9, 375 71, 378, 399, 401 71 , 402 71 , 
412, 413, 424, 426 and n 6, 427 71 , 
429, 431, 433 717, 474, 481 n 8, 
61071, 87471, 90471, 90771, 916, 
92071, 92171, 985 and»2, 987, 
98971, 1002714, 1008 715, 1009 
and 71, 1010 71, 1011 71 , 10147i2, 
101571, 1018 71, 1019 71, 102071, 
1023 719, 1024712, 1026 71, 1027 
71 8, 1032 n, 1046 71, 1050 71 , 1058 
and 71 8, 1059, 1063, 107671, 

1082 71, 1097, 1115 715, 1145 71, 
1174. 

BalWian Kob, the, — or the 

Balkhan mountains, — on the north- 
east of Khurasan. 123 n, 131 
71 7. 

Balram, — a district in Awadh. See 
under Balaram. 

Baltadah, — a territory in Hindus- 
tan. See under Baltarah. 

Baltae, — a city in the country of 
Bdiitae. 1139 7i. 

Baltarah, — a territory in Hindus- 
tan, 713 71 2, 714 71 9, 791 and 71 8, 
849 718. 
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Banarsi oi' Bariiiu, capital of tho 
Rae of JS-j-nagar, 592 n. 

Banbauj — a tract of country in 
HindiistaUj 536 ii, 541 n 7, 623 n 8. 
See also under Bamln, 
Band-i-Amir, the, — the embank- 
ment over the river Kur, founded 
by ’Ujd-ud-Daulah Buwiah, 64 


Balwan, for Balarwan of Ghar.jis- 
tap, which see, 429 n 8. 

Balyus, — the ancient name of the 
province of IJundahar, 1018 n. 

Bam, — a fortress in Kirmiin. See 
under Bamm. 

Bami, — another name for the city 
of Baibh, 1024 ft 2. 

Bainiaiij—a district of Khurasan, 
xxii, xlviii, xlix, 1, 74, 149 n 8, 
245, 248, 249, 252, 260, 267, 288 
ft 3, 289 ft and ft 4, 304 ft 1, 306 
and ft 5, 310, 320 ft 3, 337, 838, 
342, 358 ft 3, 362,369,371, 372, 
374, 375 ft, 378, 379, 399, 401 n, 
402 ft, 405 ft 3, 413, 414 and n 8, 
421, 422, 423 ft 8, 424 « 3, 425, 
426 and n 4, 427 and n, 428 n 1, 
429 and ft 8, 430, 431 and ft 7, 
432,433 and ft, 434 andn, 435 », 
436 and ft 5, 447 and ft 7, 456 
ft 9, 457 ft, 472 ft 9, 490, 492 and 
ft 7, 493 and ft, 494 and ft 1, 495, 
496, 500 ft 9, 601 and ft 5, 602 
and ft 6, 604 ft 4, 614, 922, 1002, 
1011 ft, 1017 ft, 1018 ft, 1019 ft, 
1020 ft, 102 1 71 and n 8, 1023 ft 9, 
1024 ft 2, 1025 ft, 1042 andftftS 
and 6, 1047 ft 4, 1050 n, 1058 n G, 
1071 ft 2, 1072 ft 9, 1081 n 1, 

1082 ft. 

Bamm, a fortress in Kirman, 84 
716, 18471. 

Baniikat, — a city in Mawara-un- 
Nahr. See under Fanakat. 

Banaras, the Benares of the maps, 
470 andft2, 491, 516, 618, 

519 ft, 545 ft 5, 63171, 56271, 567 
ft 1, 592 71 , G08, 627, 742 n 9, 743 


Band-i-Kufil-an or the Infidel’s 
Dyke, — a place in Balkh, 128 71 . 
Bandiaran, mountains of, [the 
Knma’un mountains], 799 and 


Bang,— that part of Lakhanawati 
which is liable to inundation 
being the western side of the 
river Gang, 685 ft.7. 

Bang, territory of, 654, 557 and « 3, 
558 and 71 1, 684 n 4, 585 w 7, 686 
ft 9, 587, 590 71, 592 ft, 694 and 
Til, 595, 618 71, 629, 732, 769, 
770 ft 9, 773 ft, 776 ft. 

Bangal, v, xiii n 5, xxiii ft 2, 93 n 9, 
203 ft 1, 611 ft, 653 ft 6, 569 ft, 663, 
670 ft 9, 586719, 589 ft, 69571, 610 
71 7, 66671, 762 ft 9, 764 ft 8, 771 ft, 
772 ft, 773 ft, 774 ft, 777 ft, 87S ft, 
— app. vi, xiv, XX, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
XXV, xxvi. See also the next. 

Bangalah, 629 71 4, 554 71 9, 659 ti 
and ft 2, 562 ft, 668 ft, 582 n 6, 684 
71 2, 685 ft 7, 688 71 , 689 ft, 690 «, 
591ft, 592 ft, 593 ft, 665 ft 8. See 
also the above. 

Bangash, Sarkar of, — the province 
of KarmSn, 1. 

Bangawn or Sagawn. See under 
Bekanwah. 

Bang-mati, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-inati» 

Banian or Banban,— atract of conn- 
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try in Hindustan, xxvi, Hr, 536 n, 
541 and «■ 7, 612 « 6, 623 and n 8, 
631 a^^d n 8, 633 n 6, 645», 677 and 
«6, 689 w, 730 and»6, 760 » 6, 
782 and«, 881, 862, 863 » 3, 1126 
nG, 1128, 1129, 1130«, 1131 n, 
1226 a. 

Banj-rut,—- for Wanj-rat, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 

Bank!, otherwise ’jParaz,* — a terri- 
tory of Turkisban, GOSti, 921n, 
970 n 2. See also under Taraz. 
Bannu, 1. See Banu. 

Banu,— a town in the province of 
Kairman, 498 » 7, 638 641 » 7. 

Banyan,— a tract of country in 
Hindustan. See under Banian. 
Bar or Par, — a place between Hirat 
and Ghur, 825 n. 

Bar Nadi, the,— a river in Kamrud, 
664 

Barab, 399 » 7, — another name of 
Par-yab, which ace. 

Barah, — a Parganah of Allahabad, 
683 ». 

Baran,— another name of Barwan, 
the town between Ghazniu and 
Bal^, which gee, 288 » 3. 
Baran,— a town east of Dihli, 604 
and n 8, 645 n and n 9, 680 n, 723, 
730, 745, 748, 764, 7^8, 769, 779, 
791, 1029 anduL Afterwards 
called Bulandshahr. 

Barlni or Banarsi, capital of the 
Eae of Jaj-nagar, 692 ». 

Barani, for Barwan, the town be- 
tween i^aznin and Bal kh. 
which see, 1020 n. 

Baras, 342, 398 n 5 . Another name 
of the district of Paras, which 


Barbind, 585 it 7, for Barind or Ba- 
rindah, which see. 

Barda’,— >a town of A?arbaijaii, 
997 n. 

Bardar, mountains of, — in Hindus- 
tan, 696- 

Bardaslr, — a town in the territory 
of Kirraan, 295 w. Also called 
Gawashir, which see. 

Bareili, the Bareilly of the maps, 
470 it 1. 

Barendra, that side of Lakhanawa- 
ti which is not liable to inunda- 
tion, being the eastern side of 
the river Gang, 685 n 7. 
Bar-ghund, an error for Baz-Ghund, 
a fortress in the territory of 
Ghaznin. See p. Iviii. 

Barhamun, — or 

Barhanmun, — a town in Hindus- 
tan, 779 audit 2. 

Bari Do-5b, the, — in the Panjab, 
696 « 8. 

Barian, — a place between Hirat 
and Ghur. 825 n. 

Barih,— a district in the Panjab, 
456 it. 

Barihun,— a district of Hindustan, 
764. 

Barind, — or 

Barindah, — ^that wing of the ter- 
ritory of Lakhanawa^i which is 
on the eastern side of the river 
Gang, 686 audit 7, 618 it, 737. 
Barjanid, — or 

Baijunid, — a fortress of Hindus- 
tan, 79it, 

Bannal-Madriie, or Madru-mue, — 
a village on the frontier of 
Balkh, 767t6. 

Barmas or Jarmns, — a district of 
Ghur. 338 it 9. 


see. 
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Barogliil Pass, — Pass leading to 
Kashgar, 1045 n, 

Barsa^an,— a place between 1* 
ran and Turan, 961 n, 

Barshabur,— a town in Sindh, 76 
and n 2, 285 » 6. See also nnder 
Bar^awar. 

Barshawar or Parshor, — a town in 
Sindh, 77 «■, 291 n, 293 n, 640 «. 
See also under Barshabur. 

BbxsuI,— - a town in Lakhanawa^i, 
■674 »3. 

Bar-tar,— a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Ghur, 325 n>. 

Barbas, the territory of, 1167, 
1170u. 

BartnkI,— a place in Gujarat, 521 n. 

Barul, — a place in Gujarat, 521%. 

Barutah, — a halting-place in the 
vicinity of Dihli, 851 andaS. 

Barwalah, — the Burwala of the 
Indian Atlas, 732, 837 audit 4, 
851%8, 

Barwan, — a town or city between 
Ghaznin and Bal^, on the banks 
of the Ab-i-Baraui, 288 audit 3, 
289%, 409 % 6, 540%, 1019%, 

1020%, 1021 and%%7 and 8, 
1042 and % 5, 1019 % 2, 1129 % 1. 

Barwan, for Balarwan of Ghar- 
jistau, which see, 429% 8, 

Barwan or Parwan, — a place north 
of Kabul, 288 %, 1020 %. See the 
Parwan Pass. 

Bur-yab, 399 % 7, — another name 
of Par-yab, which see. 

Barzam, — a fortress on the river 
Jihun, 137% 4. 

Basan-kot, — a fortress in Lakhana- 
wati, founded by Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din ’Iwaz, lii, 582 and%6, 
629, 737, 773 %. 


Baahgal or Yashkal, Dara’h or Pass 
of, — on the road to Yal-han, 
1208%. 

Bash ghi rd. — or 

Bashlfir, territory of, 1165 %, 
1166 «, 1167%. 

Bas-kot, fortress of, 582% 6. See 
nnder Basan-kot, 

Ba?rah, 65, 800, 1245 and%4, 1261 
%7. 

Bastabad or Bnst-abad, 723 and 
% 9. 

Bastam or Bustam, — a town of, 
Khurasan, 702% 6. See also 
nnder Bnstam. 

Bathindah or Bhatindah, fortress of, 
— capital of Jai-pal, the Badshah 
of Hind, 79%, 80%, 468%, 462%, 
491 % 1, 533 %, 645 % 4, 794 % 1. 

Baward, — a city and district in 
the territory of Khurasan. 119 
and%7, 129%, 491. See also 
under Abiward. 

Bay of Bengal, the, 589 %, 692 % . 

Bayaban of Ka’b, the, — an unculti- 
vated plain between 'fal^an and 
Balkh, 1009. 

Bayazid, — a place near the F. shore 
of the Lake Wan [Van of the 
maps], 1264%. 

Bazar -i-Parod, — a place to the 
south of the city of Sistan, 195. 

Baz-Ghund,— a fortress in the terri- 
tory of Ghaznin, xivi, 101 and 
«7, 103. 

Bnz Kushk-i-Snltan, — K^a^r at the 
capital city of Piruz-koh, 403 
and%6, 405 %4, 418. 

Bazul, 521%, for Nadul of Gujarat, 
which see. 

Beganwah. See under Bekanwah. 

Begawan. See under Bekanwah. 
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Beg-liatl, the. See the Bag-mati 
and the Beg-matx. 

Beg-mati, the,^ — river flowing in 
front of the city of Burdhan- 
kot, 561 and 111, 563 », 670 h, 
764 and ft 6. See also the Bag- 
matl. 

Behar. See under Bihar. 

Behoh, — a town on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 ». 

Bekfinwah, — a cityinLakhanawatl, 
665 and ft 5. 

Bekawau. See under Bekanwah. 

Belasaghun, 916 ft, for Bilasagliun, 
which see. 

Belasagun [Balgassun], 916 ft, for 
Bilasa^fm, which see. 

Beloochistan, 1021 n 8, 1043 ft 1, 

1076 ft. 

Bengal. See Bangal. 

Bengala. See Baugalah. 

Bern, the city in Switzerland, xvii. 

Bhagwat or Bhugwat, — a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 549, 660 ft 5, 
551 ft,— app. xxiv, 

Bhagwat or Bhugwat, parganah of, 
650 n 6. 

Bhakar, — a fortress on the Panj-ab, 
394 n, 629 n 4, 542 « 9, 543 n, 644 
and ft 1, 613 and nn 2 and 7, 614, 
615 11 1, 616 ft, 628, 724 and n 2. 

Bhakbar, 613 nn 2 and 7. See under 
Bhakar. 

Bharah, — a district to the south of 
the Jud mountains [the Salt 
Earige], 1131 », 1132ft. 

Bhara’ij, on the eastern bank of 
the river Sar’fi, 665, 676, 677, 
694, 703, 705ft7, 7;07, 708, 827, 
834 and nn 7 and 9, 835 n and n 4, 
836 and nn 8 and 9. 


Bharat-piir, territox’y of, 790 ft 9, 
853 m6. 

Bhatah or Bhatl, — a tract of country 
adjoining Bihar and Bangalah, 
687ft4, 388 «, 693 ft. 

Bhatgong, anglicized name of 
Bhatlghfin. 

Bhath-Ghorah. See Bhati-ghor. 

Bhati. See under Bhatah. 

Bhatxah, — a fortress near Multan, 
85 ft. 

BhatT-ghor or Bhati-Ghora, — the 
tract lying on the left bank of 
the Son, east of Banaras, 743 and 
ft 3. 

Blifitighun or Bliatl-ghfin,— a city 
and teri’itory in the Nipiil valley, 
567 ft 1,639 ft 8. 

BliatT-kot, — a city iix the district of 
Bui-sbor or Parshawar, 1023 ft. 

Bhatindah, fortress of, — capital of 
Jai-pfil, the Badshah of Hind, 

79 ft, 80 ft, 794 ft 1. See also under 
Bathindalx. 

Bhatnir, — a town in Hindustan, 

80 ft, 459 ft 7. 

Bhiiwaxx or Bahawan, — a fortress 
in Hindustan, 86 ft. 

Bhawani or Parwati, temple of, in 
Amarkantak of Jaj-nagar, 588 n. 

Bhawani, — a town in Hariauah, 
791 ft 1. 

Bheolee, anglicized name of the 
town of Bhifili, 650 ft 5. 

Bhianah or Blanah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thanglr, 520 n, 542 
ft 9, 644. ft 1, 645, 546 ft 7, 547, 
659 ft 4, 692 and ft 4, 709 ft 6, 712, 
713 ft 2, 714 ft 9, 732, 747 and n 1, 
767, 784 ft, 787, 788 and ft 9, 794, 
824, 826, 849, 850. See also under 
Blanah, 
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Bhllsan, — a ffsrtross and city in 
Mahvah, G21 n 6, 622, 628, 733 
%5,735rt9. 

Bhim, also called [tan, 85 ». 

Bhira-nagar,— a fortress of Hindus- 

Bhirah, — a town of Hindustan, 
491 and n 2. 

Bbiuli, parganali, 550 n 5. 

BMuIi or BhTwali, — a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 550 and » 6, 
651 n, — app. xxiv. 

Bhiwali. See Bhiuli. 

Bhngwat. See Bhagwat. 

Bhuili, 550715. See BhiuK. 

Bhupal, the Bhopal of the maps, 
690nl. 

Bhutin [Bootan], hills of, 66271, 
66871,670719. 

Biah, the,— the Bias of Enropeans, 
xxviii, 63371, 647719, 60671, 658 
and 7» 8, 667, 668 n, 6S4 titi 8 and 
9, 687 and 7177 9 and 1, 68871, 
68971,692713,693, 695, 696 and 
713, 704, 705717, 707 and 71 6, 714 
n 9, 723 71 1, 758 71 9, 780, 788 71 7, 
784 and 71, 788 and 71 9, 793 71 7, 
79571, 811 and»8 , 812, SISti, 
818 and 71 4, 826 and 716, 826, 
839714, 840 and 71 2, 84571, 846 
716, 851, 862 718, 113171, 1136, 
115211, 1156 and»7, 122471, 
1225 71. 

Biana or Bitina, for Bianah, 459 
7i9, 64G7i7. 

Bianah or Bhianah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangu*, 45971 9, 
471 n. See also under Bhianah. 

Bias, the, — the river Biiih as called 
by Europeans, 533 n. 

Bidr,— a fortress in Taling [Talin- 
ganab], 589 n. 


Bihand, 76. See tinder Bahiud 
and Waihiud. 

Bihar, province of, 48971 7, 519 andn, 
520, 52471, 550 and 71 5, 551 and n 
and 71 7, 552 and ii 3, 553 71 5, 554, 
556 and 7171 6 and 8, 557 and 71 5, 
68871, 58971, 591 andn, 592 11, 
59371, 594 and 71 1, 610 u 7, 626 
713,627, 663 719, 731, 736, 737 
718, 743 714, 757 and 71 7, 772 n, 
77371, 77571, — app. xiii, xxiii, 
xxiv and 71 2 , xxv, xxvi. Also 
called Wihar. 

Bihat, the, — or the Jhilam, 45471, 
53571, 63671, 63771, 69771. Also 
called the Wihat. 

Bihatah or Wihatah, the. See the 
Bihat. 

Bihras, — a dependency of Nlsha- 
pur, 181 71 8. 

Bijaipur [Wijayapur], — district of, 
560 71 4. 

Bija-nagar, 511 71. See under Bi- 
jaya-uagar. 

BTjand, also called Wael^al Kur- 
ban, — a stronghold in the conn* 
try of the Makrlts, 947 71. 

Bi-jaya-nagar, — in Bellary district, 
Madras, capital of the Vijaya* 
nagar Kings, 511 71. 

Bijnor or Bijnor [the Ejjnotir of 
the Indian Atlas], 696 and 71 4, 
69771. 

Bijnour. See the above, 

Bikanir, — a district of Hindustan, 
723711. 

Bikram-pur or Wikram-pur,— capi- 
tal of Baini Sen of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudiah, 65871 1. 

Biktash,. conutry of, 1088 71, 1216 n, 
121771, 1220 ». Same as Ting- 
uash, which see. 
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Bilad-i-Davrar, 267. See tinder 
Zamin-i-Dawar. 

Bilad-i-Jibal, in the country of 
Ghur, 336 and «. 3, 839 » 7. See 
also the Jibal of Ghur. 

Bilid-ul-Hindj — the country im- 
mediately north, of Maniurah, 674 

MrS. 

Bilad-ua-Sindj^ — the country S.-B. 
of Man§urah, 674 » 3. 

Biladsa-ghun, 900n2, forBilaga^un, 
which see. 

Bilaram, 714 » 9. See also under 
Balaram. 

Bilasaghun,-— a city of Mawara-nn- 
Nahr near Klshghar and the capi- 
tal of the AfrasiyabI Khans. 134 
anduS, 135, 154, 155, 261, 264 
889?!., 900 andn.2, 905 n, 907 n, 
912 ft, 913 ft, 914 ft, 915 ft, 916 ft, 
917ft, 918ft, 919ft, 920ft, 921ft, 
923 ft, 924 ft, 925 ft, 926 ft, 93 1 ft, 
933 ft, 963 ft, 980 andn7, 983 ft, 

Bilasagun, 919 ft, for Bilasa^un, 
which see. 

Bilaur Mountains, in the direction 
of Torkistan, 423 and ft 1, 424 ft, 
922ft, 1046ft3. 

Bilaur [also writteu BiHatirD Tagh, 
922ft. See also the above. 

Bilsa, — a fortress in the Malwab 
province, 623 ft 9. 

Bindar or Pindar, — a fortress in 
^arjisfcan, 842, 417, 626, 762, 
1072. 

Birah, — a fortress in the territory 
of Siwalikh, 110. 

Birar,— a province of Central India, 
588 ft, 593 ft. 

Birbhum, — a district of- the Bard wan 
division in Bengal, 685 ft 6, 592 ft. 

Birgoni, — a place on the western 


or Marwar side of the Arawali 
mountains, 621 ft. 

Birouan, 1019 ft, for Barwan, the 
town between Ghaznin and 
Balkh, which see. 

Birwan, fortress of, 1072 ft 5. See 
under Balarwan of Gharp*sta.n. 

Bishbalig or Bish-Balig, 918 ft, — 
for Bish-Baligh, which see. 

Bish-Baligh, capital of the I-ghurs, 
918 ft, 920 ft, 923 ft, 980 ft, 951ft, 
952 ft, 969 ft 1, 970 ft 2, 985 ft, 
1105 ft, 1127 ft, 1140 ft, 1141ft, 
1145ft, 1167ftl, 1164ft, 1184n. 

Bisiram or Bisram,— a fortress on 
the way from tT ohch ah to the 
Salt Range hills, 294 ft. 

Bisram-pur, 294 ft. Same as Bisi- 
ram or Bisram. 

Bithandah, fortress of, 458 ft, 
680 ft. See also under Ba^hindah 
or Bhatiudah. 

Bitnnda or Bituhnda, 468 ft, 680 ft, 
the name of Ba^hindah or Bhatiu- 
dah in Briggs. 

Biyah, the, 687 » 1. See under the 
Biah. 

Biyur Nawar, the, — the Lake of 
Biyur, — in the country of Khitae. 
940ft. 

Black Eiver, the, — ^the ^fara Muran, 
— a river between j^ij;ae and 
Mn^dlistan, 882 ft, 1216 ft. 

Black Sea, the, 896 ft. 

Boada, — a town on the bank of the 
Maha-nadi, 688 ft. 

Bocara, for Bukhara. 

Bogra, — a district in the Baj-shahi 
division of Bengal, app. xxi. 

Bohemia, 1167 ft. 

Bokhara or Bokharah, for Bukhara. 

Bolan Pass, the, — a mountain pass 
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from Baluchistan into, Afghanis- 
tin, 483 

Bolo [Poland], country of, 1168 «. 

Bombay, x, xiii, 95 ni, 452 nSj 
1242 «1, — app. Xvii. 

Bom-Labas or Labs, — a country 
on the northern boundary of 
Mughulistan, 889 

Booloondahuhur, anglicized name 
of Bulands^ahr, 680 to. 

Boost, for Bust. 

Bootan, Anglicized name of Bhd- 
tan, which see. 

Borki-i-Buznrg, — great Borki, — a 
city in the country of the Urns, 
1170 TO. 

Borysthenes, the,-— a river west 
of the Black Sea, 896 to. 

Bosnia, 1168 to. 

Bostan, 1207 to, for Bustam, which 
see. 

Brahmanabad, — subsequently styl- 
ed DIbal or Diwal and Tiialihah, 
295 to. 

Brahma-putr, — or 

Brahml-putra, the, 662 w, 664 to, 
665 TO, 686 TO 9. 

Bramah, — a fortress in Hindustan, 

86 TO. 

Braminy, the, — a river rtmning to 
the W. of Gang-pur, 688 to. Also 
called Soank. 

Bram-Tala,— a town in the terri- 
tory of Jaj-nagar, 692 to. 

Brinda, 685 to 7, for Barind or Ba- 
rindah, which see- 

Bii'bikrpnr or Ahu-Bikrpur,— a 
district in Hindustan, 286. 

Budanun, district and city of, 765 
n8. See under Buda’un. 

Bnda’iin, — one of the two most 
important fiefs of the kingdom 


of Dihli, 419 to 6, 491, 605 to 9, 
606, 624 TO, 629 to 4, 630, 545 to 5, 
649, 661 to, 604 andTOnO and 6, 
606, 608 and » 9, 609 to and to 5, 
626 and TO 2, 627, 628 to 2, 631, 
633, 654, 662, 663 « 9, 684 and 
TO 8, 685, 690 and TO 8, 692 to 3, 
693, 696 m, 697 to, 698,700,703 
and TO 7, 704 to 5, 729, 736, 743, 
750, 752, 763, 755 and to 8, 756, 
757, 759, 760, 784 and to and to 3, 
818 TO 4, 826, 830, 832,833,834 
TO 9, 1224 TO, — app. xsiv. 

Bn^lan or Bnklan,— one of the 
divisions and districts of B».l kh. 
290 TO 4, 426 TO 6, 1000 to, 1046 to, 
1081 TO 1,1082 TO. 

Bu-]^ais, — a mountain near Mak- 
kah, 670. 

Buka Soohiku, — a place in Mn- 
l^ulistan, 1083 to. 

Bukhara. See Bu^ara. 

Bu^ara, 25, 29, 80, 32, 34, 86, 41, 
43 and TO 4, 45, 46 and to 4, 47, 48, 
49, 60 and to 4, 61 and to 6,. 62 and 
TO and TO 8, 63 «, 71, 72 to 6, 74, 
117 to, 118 andTO4, 120 andTOl, 
121, 123 TO, 162, 163 and to 7, 164, 
185 TO, 186 TO, 192, 260 » 7, 267, 
268 TO 3, 269 TO, 273 to and to 6, 274 
and TO 9, 275 to 2, 276 to, 280 to 9, 
412, 423 TO 8, 600 and toto 3 and 4, 
601 and»8, 602, 800 to 8, 801m, 
877 TO, 902 TO, 903 to, 904 to, 906 to, 
909 TO, 914 TO, 915 TO, 916 TO, 918 n, 
922 TO, 930 TO, 932 TO, 964 to 2, 970 
TO 2, 972 TO, 975 TO 6, 976 and to, 
977 TO, 978, 979, 1011 TO. 1032 TO, 
1033 TO, 1034 TO, 1082 TO, 1083 
1097to7, 1118to9, 1128», 1141 to, 
1142, 1146 TO, U81to, 1223, 1275 
TO 8, 1285,— -app. xxi. 


Riiklan or Bn glv lan, rlistrict of. 
See under Bii gli ltm. 

Bulancl Khel, — a town in the pro- 
vince of Ivarman, 499 n. 

Bulaudesh, 308 n 9, — another name 
of Miindesh, which see. 

Bulandghahr [anglicized into 
Booloondshuhm*], 680 «. 

Bulilr [Bulghfir], territory of, 
llOSa. 

Bulclan K54r, the mountain range 
of,— where UktieKa’ania buried, » 
1143 «. 

Bulgaria, 1168 n, 1190 n 1, 1283 » 1. 
Seo also mider Bulbar. 

Bul gh ult-pur [place of great sedi- 
tion], — a by-name acquired by 
Lakhanawafi from the rebellions 
spirit of its governors, 682 n 6. 

Bulg^iar, territory of the, 234, 870 n, 
811 n, 872 «, 886 n, 962 n, 1102 n, 
1115 » 5, 1165 », 1166, 1168 «, 
1283, 1292. See also under Bul- 
garia. 

Bulhian or Burkan ^laldun, styled 
the Yakah ICuru^, — the place 
where the Oljingiz Khan was 
buried, 1089 n, 1223 

Bulo [Poland?], 1165 «, 1166«, 

ll67it. 

Bnnd-Emeer, the. See the Band- 
i-Amir. 

Bundelcund, 777 n, Seo under 
Bimdelkand. 

Bandelkand, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 546 n 7, 777 n. 

Bund! — a territory of the Hindus, 
728. 

Bur, — a strong fortress in the teiti- 
tory of Ghfa% 328 ?<■ 

Bur-Bilaur,~bho Hill terriboj-y of, 
424 a. 


Bnrdhan, 561 nS, Same as Burd- 
han-kot, which see. 

Burdhan-kot or Aburdhan-kot, — a 
city of Hindustlii, 561 andnS, 
562 71, 565 n, 566 n 9, 670 n, — app. 
xxi, xxii. 

Bnrhaupur, — a town in Randes of 
Hindustan, ix, 

Burhnawnli, Anglicized Burnawa, 
— a town of Hindustan, 779 n 2. 

Burin, the,— the high tract of 
country N.-W. of Rani-piir, in 
the EaJ-Shahi district, 585 nl. 

Barj-i-’Ajami, — a tower in the 
city of Baghdad, 1244 a. 

Burj-i-‘Alibin Waliab,— a tower in 
Mayyafar-il^In, facing the west, 
1269 n. 

Burj-i-ICarlu|^, — a tower in Hirat, 
1128 n. 

Bur^an or Bull^au ||ialdun, styled 
the Yakah ^CuruV,— the place 
where the Ohinglz Khan was 
buried, 1089 ■», 1223 «. 

Burnawa, anglicized from Burh- 
nawab, 779 n 2. 

Burning Mound, — Pnshtah Afroz, — 
the, in Badghais, 680. 

Burogil Pass, — a Pass leading to 
Ka shgh ar. 1045 », 

Burshor, Purshor orPurshor [Pesha- 
war?], 8i n, 285 and ■»5, 291, 462 
and»w8 and 2, 453 » 4, 467 
491, 601 n 5, 625 n, 1002, 1013 
andn7, 1016, 1022 1043 nl. 

Burshor, — a place between Kan- 
dahar and the Indus, 285 n 5. 

Burwala, 837 » 4, See under Bar- 
walah. 

Bushanj, also written Ffi^anj,— a 
tract of country in Khurasan, 22. 
See also under Pu.shanj. 
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Bustam or Baetam,— a celebrated 
town in the territory of Elinra. 
san, 243 », 255 7, 419, 420,702 
«6, 1206 71 3, 1207 
Batan, — a district about the Hindii- 
Koh, 104471. 

Buz-Ghiind, fortress of. See under 
Baz-Ghund. 



0 . 

Oabul, 5007^, for Kabul, which see. Oallinger, 77771., for Kalinjar, which 
Cairo, 101 71 8, 14071 2, 127671. See see. 

also under ]§lahirah. Campion,— a vitiated name of 

Calcutta, V, 44571, 62771, 63471 1, ISlaghin given to it by the old 

641 71 7, 642710, 550 71 6, 653716, European travellers, 950 7i. 

656 71 7, 659 j>, 590 71, 665 tiS, Oandahar, 41 7i, 60071, 101771,1018 «, 

666 », 684 71 8, 686 n 7, 687 7i L, 1025 ti. See also under ^^anda- 
692713, 693715, 711 7i5, 7307i6, bar. 

735718, 737 710, 167 n 5, 771 ti, Oaraoatay. 969 ti 1. for Kara-Khitae. 

77871, 77471, 783718, 785712,788 which see.. [96471 2. 

71 2, 789716, 800 71 6, 807 JI 2, 809 Carcon,— a town in Kara-Khitae. 

71 5, 812 71 3, 814 n 3, 816 ti 5, 818 Oarizme, 969 n 1, for Khwarazm. 

710, 826711, 829717, 831 111, 836 which see. 

M 5, 838 71 1, 843 7j 3, 844 Til, 846 Carmania, — ancient name of the 

71 6, 849 71 7, 851 71 8, 85271 3, 856 Persian province of Kirman, 
m 8, 860712, 862710, 968?iJi5, 6 518n. 

and 8, 1043711, 1047714, IUIti, Carnal or Karnal,— a town in 

1130 71, 1148 71 5, 1164716, 1158 Hindustan, 459 7i 7. 

71 4, 1159715, 1188718, 1197713, Oaschgar, 984 71, for Kashghar, 

1204710, 1215719, 122571, 1232 which see. 

711, 1233713, 1241711, 1242 712, Cashmiu, the name of Kashin, as 

1251710, 1258 719, 125071, 1265 given in the Ka shgli ar Mission 

710, 1266 714, 1267 » 6, 1268 71 7, Eoport, 950 ti, 

1272716, 1270714, 1290 7171 Sand 1, Caspian gates, — the Dar-band or 

1292 719, — app. i, vu, viii, xviii, Bab-ul~Abwab, as known to clas- 

xix, XX, XXV, XX vi. sical writers, 99871, 1117. 

Oaliuger, 623 7 i, for Kalinjar, which Caspian, the, 14071 5, 16271 3, 278 
seo. and ti, 879 n, 884 ti, 886 n, 902 n, 


Bust,— a district and town in 
Khni'asan, 21, 74 and n 3, 94 n 3, 
99, 111, 132719, 194, 287, 317 
and 71 5, 318716, 319 w 6, 320 and 
71 3, 32471, 350714, 355, 362, 392, 
394, 397,412 and ti 8, 415, 422, 
472, 480 71, 492 ti 7, 502 7i 6, 525 ti, 
110571, 1018 71. 

Bust-abab or Bastabad, 72371 9. 
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916%, 988 », 991%, 992, 994%, 
996%, 998%, 1001%, 1029 %, 1117, 
1188 «, 1286% 9. 

Castle of ?uhak, at the foot of the 
mountains of Zar-i-Margh, 331 
%1. 

Caucasus, the, 881%, 886%. See 
also under the Kaukasas and the 
Kakasua. 

Central Asia, xi, 69 %, 474 % 5, 878 %, 
886 n, 890%, 89971, 91977, 1001 %, 
1106%, 11I5% 6, 1202%, 1258 

77 8 . 

Central Persia, 933 %, 939 ». 

Chnchan , — a route of Ku}-todns in 
the i^ashm territory, 950 %. 

Qh,aj 01^ §hasfe. — a city in 
the territory of Parghanah, in 
Mawara-nn-Nahr, 921 77 .. 

Oliaoh Hazax’ah, — a tract of coun- 
try in Northern India, 1132 %. 

QJia&licli, — a district along the 
banks of the Indus, 1132%. 

Qliaghan Sarae, or ‘ white hostelry,’ 
in the Kunar valley, 1044%, 
1045 %. 

(2i,aghanian, — a dependency of 
Khnrfisan, 88 % 2, 232 n, 374 % 5, 
423 % 8, 426 and n 6, 923 %. 

Ofeaghan-Jangj-^the name given 
by the Mnghals to half the coun- 
try of Gandhar, where the peo- 
ple are white, 1216 71, 1217%. 

Qh5j, Oiagli or Shiish, — a city in 
tlie territory of Farehanah. 28 
77 8,921 77 . 

Oliuiniiah, — a village on the bank 
of the river Blah, 63377. 

Qjiatid gateway in Lakbanawati, 
erected by Sultan PIruz ^ah-i- 
Ahvx’l Mu?affar, §hah-i-Jahan, 
the Habashi, 682% 6. 


Ohandanpur. 470 %1. See under 
Oh andpur. 

Ohandilwar. 470% 1, 518%, See 
under Oha ndwar. 

Chan dir 1 , — a territory in Hindus- 
tan, 63977 5, 690 and 77 , 69177, 
733, 824 % 7, 

Gliandpur, — a town in the distinct 
of Parrukhabad on the rout© 
from Bareili to Path-ghar, 470 
% 1 . 

Ohand-wal. or Jandwal, — a place a 
few miles S.-E, of Itawah, 470 
%1, 516 and%9, 618 77, 742 and 
77 9,743. Synonymous with the 
next. 

Ohandwar or Oh,andawar, 470 and 
%1, 51877, 742 and 71, 9. See also 
the above, with which it is syno- 
nymous, 

Q^ang or O^iing-Khu, the,-— a river 
passing by the city of Taiming 
in ^itae, 958%. 

Chang-slia, — a city in the Chinese 
province of Hu-quang, 122277. 

Oharamuin, the,— or Liao Ho, — a 
river in the country of the Kh i- 
tana, 885 %. 

Chardoar,— a town in Western 
Ktmrfid, 663 %. 

Oh arizm. for Khwarazm. 

Oharkas. — the territory of the 
Oh eremis. 1165%. 

Oharkh.— a place a fow miles fi’om 
the right or east bank of the 
Lohgar river, 73 and 71 8. 

Qh,aaha.n or GliuRhfui,— a station 
on the road between Ilirat and 
Ghiir. 325 %. [459 n 7. 

Ohatang. — a village of IlimlusLan, 

Ohatgiinw [Chittagong],- a port 
of Bangiilah, 59271, 593%. 


Itidex. 


C}5iati-inaymaa‘’Si3ma, — rains fit ilie 
country of Karcliin on the river 
Skaii-tu, 1219 71. 

Cheetore, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 52071, 61 In 8. 

Che-kyang', — province of Ohiaa, 
1219 71. 

Chenab, fcbe, 1130 n. See 'tinder 
the Cli iuab. 

Olihar Kand or Jhar-kiiKd.afa,—a 
tract of country lying on ilia 
right bank and upper part ef 
the Son, 587 n 4, 588 «. 

Oihotah Nag-pur, 688 n. 

Ohigal or QMkal. — a small tract 
of country in Turkistaa, 873 n. 

Ohilas, — a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara-ohal, a range of the 
Himfilayah, 1046 n 3. 

fiJlIn, Ivii, 29, 154., loan 5, 180, 
183, 197 and 31 9, 214, 237,230, 
244, 268, 269, 270, 271 and » 1, 
272, 273, 310, 383, 412, 496, 518 
71 3, 534, 53571, 561 aad»9, 677, 
720 n 1, 764, 780, 817 » 7, 876 n, 
S77n, 880, 891 », 900, 903 », 
90471, 90771, 911 n 7, S12a9, 
916 n, 92271, 923 «, 924 », 935, 
961 », 962 «, 963 and»i, 986, 
967, 968, 98371, 1046, 1081, 1084, 
1095, 1106, 1107, 1109, nil, 
1112, 1115715, 1130«, 1144, 1147, 
1161, 1167, 1158, 1169, U78, 
USB, lUln 5 and 71, 1215 and 
71 2, 121671, 121771, 131871, 1223, 
1259 and ti 2, 1282, 1283 ft 8, 1284 
n 3, 1288. See also under China. 

ChTn-i-BuEurg, or Great i2&inSj 
912 71 9. See under MaUri-Ci,i«- 

China, 564 n, 794 a 1, 79677, 877 ti, 
886 77, 911 n. 7, 912 a 9, 923 71, 
924 ?i-, 9-1077, 950 w, 956 k, 959 77., 


1V3 

I 1022a, li43s, 1147*1^ 

1 131871, 1222®. S« aiiaa -arjs'sr 

I eiim- 

GMnab. the, — river fallS®® is.t-3 
f the Isflas, 'ySsS, 

54iae, 67S»1, 

' 1130 ■», 1154®!, IKS: s.©. 
Ching,~-a town an e&a 
Si-gan-a'a, 121&®. 

Olsing Ghiag, — a Claisea® fe'£.5-b;>e, 
885 a. 

Ofeiwg-dS ar dtmfgi..- — CE:5!;'T,aJ ■;-£ 
the illtaa lOiaB a»i 
of JiGn'tae. 95" a, SSiS..ra,, MiP 

1136 » 9, 1137®, 

Ching-^u or Cfeang’, ti'fei,— ?». rjTsr 
passing by tka aty rf 'EsisaBiiig 
in .K^itae, 958®. 

Gjhmgfcjk, 957®-.' S®e aSaiar 
0]iing-d>i. 

Chiiig-tsl'Fu, the CMffieae p:0»ri:E:'« 

of, 1222 ». 

Ofainhatah fete,, — ■b-iir 

between the Clla«»% amtg 
hatab, 536®, 63@«- 
Ohirkah or Jirkah, — ». eifey ll;-* 
coaiitry of the Wri® |rB«iis«ia.a»jl., 
Il6a», 1170», IITI/U. 

Ohirksh or Jatot, tine ,, — m riwa- a 
jth© conntiy of tSno Oaiis I S®®*- 
siansj, llOOit. 

. Chittagoii^, S92 ». Se© ;aif.x«v 
Q^tgatiw. 

Chitrai state of, 1®44 m. 

Obitral, valley of. IIM#®, iWSgi. 
flMtrai. the. See fell® »r*st„ 

Chttriir or Ohitral. tSi»r , 'sEafto* tn - i 
the KamahJ, — ^a. 4riiwtt®Hy’ wf sUi.* 

■■ . Kabul. rivcr, 79®- 
•Chitta. for - Khiri. • ■ : 

Gho«g-SKiJg,— pwriiiwffi am ajfe 
■ .eoaatjy of 12^2 )»« 
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Choiig-quey,— a •mountain in the 
country of OMu, 2222 n. 

Ghoraaan, 1009», for Khurasan. 

Ohorassan, for Khurasan. 

Gfaorienes [Kal-yim], the rock for- 
tress ofj 1054712. 

flliu, the,— a rirer of Mn^alistan, 
919n, 983 j2. 

Shut [uncultivated or desert tract] 
of Jaruk, in Hinddstfinj 293 n 5. 

Eh,a *i- Jalali,-— a name of the' Ohul 
of Jaruk, bo called after Jalal- 
ud-Din Kh-ft’arazm Shah, 293 n 5, 
637«. 

Ohfmar-garh,— a hill and fortress 
of Hindustan, 650 m 5, 551 n. 

Ohung-du. See under Ohing-du 
or Ohingtu. 

Sfeuiu-garh,— capital of the coun- 
try of Kadliah-Katankah or 
Gadhah-Katankah, 587 n 4, 588 n. 

ShashSn or QhashSn,-— a station on 
the road between Hirat and 
Ghur. 32S n. 


Oiandu, the capital city of Shnng- 
til as called by Marco Polo, 
1219 7j. 

Cobalek, 91 fn, for GJiii-Balik or 
■which see. 

Oobalic, 91772, for Ghu-Bfilik or 
Baligh, ■which see. 

Comorin, anglicized name of Kumar 
or Kumariin, 1205 ?2 4. 

Constantinople, 139 », 16172, 860 
7s 9, 99972, 1260 ra. [Bihar. 

Cooch Bahax-, See under Kueh- 

Corassan, 964 n 2, for Khurasan, 
which see. 

Corea, the name of Khurjah, which 
see, as known to Europeans, 
956 71 . 

Crimea, the, 884 n. See ■under 
Krim and Krimea. 

Croatia, a country of Eastern, 
Europe, 116872.. 

Cubaligh, 91272, for Ghu-Bali]^ or 
Baligh, which see. 

Cumauia, 1168 12. 


' : D. 

Dabus, — See the next. 

Dabusah, also called Dabus and 
DabusT, — a fortified .town about 
midway between Bukhara and 
Samrkand, 977 n, 978 72. 

Diibusi, — See the above. 

Dao-lfan, — a town of Kh urasan in 
the district of Marw, 94 and 
72 3, 9972 1,12572 8, 12772 8, 130. 

An error for Tal-pn, seepage 
94723 . 

Dao-lcQ,— See the next. 

Dac-liu or Dae-kii.—a conntry to 
the S.-VY. of Khitae, it is called 


Gandhar by the Murals, 1216 n, 
1217 n. 

Dii^istan, conntiy of the Alans, 
99072. 

Dahanah-i-Sher,— the Lion’s Jaws, 
—a Pass of Sarakhs, 387 and 

72 6 . 

Dahind, 77 n. See under BahimI 
and, Waihind. 

Dajayl or Dajaylah,— a district 
lying on either side of the DiJ- 
lah above Baghdad, 1240 n. 
Cajayl, the, [the Little Tigris], 
124072. 
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Dajlali [Tigris], the, 242 n 6, read 
the Dijlali, see pfige lix. 

Drij^ak, — a town in the teiTstoiy 
f.i KhiirajTiii, 248, 367, 309, .378. 

Dahhfin, llie, viii, 511 m, 587 n 4, 
589??, 592??, 12J6 m, 1271 ii. 

Dabnatia, — a province of Austi'ia- 
Htingavy, 1168 ». 

Damascus, the Dimaghli; or 
Diimaghk of the Arabs, 162 ?i 3. 
See under Damashk, 

Damashlc [Damascus], capital of 
Syria, 158 ?i, 204 ■??, 205 and n% 
4 and 6, 206 and ??. 7, 207 and 
n 8, 208 ?(, 209 ii 6, 214 ?i 6, 218 n, 
219 and a 9, 221%, 222 and ?i8, 
223 M 6, 224 and n 9, 225 ??■ 4, 226 
n8, 227 '??. 9, 228 and «• 4, 229 
n 5, 12(34 n, 1276 n, 1277 1278 n, 

1280 -?i 5. 

Daxnawand, — a mountain in the 
Tralj-i-’AJam, lx, 805, 1046 ?» 3, 
1207 n. 

Damduma, — a place in the par- 
ganah of Dlwkot or Dib-kot be- 
tween Lakhaijawati and Dinaj- 
pur, 591 ??. 

Damghilu, the capital of Kumis, a 
district between Khurasiin and 
Tralc-i-’Ajam, 3 83 ?? 3, 158 n, 

266 m, 991 a, 992, 1188» 8, 1206 
«3. 

Damietta, the Dimyat of the Arabs, 
226 ?i 8. See under Dimyat. 

Damik, 486 n 6. The correct name 
of this place is Dam-yak, which 
sec. 

Damow or Damn, — a place east of 
Saugor [Sagar] in Hindustan, 
824-??. 9. 

Damrilah, — a town in the country 
of bind, 294 m, 641. 


Daniu. See under Damow. 

Dainuh, — a town in the country of 
Kadhah-Katankah between the 
capital Oh.ura-garh and Amiulali, 

688 M. 

Dam-yak,— -a place west of the 
Jhilain, on the route to Ghaziiin, 
432 and n 2, 484, 4S8 and n and 
m5, 492. 

“ Dandanokan,” — a small town in 
Khnriiaan, 94 m 3. Same as Dan- 
dfinkan, which see, 

Dandankad or Dandau]k:ad,— a small 
town in the district of Marw in 
Khurasilti. 947i3, 99?tl, 125 «» 
5 and 8, 127 m 8. Seo also the 
next. 

Daudankan or Dfuidankan, 91 n 3, 
125 m 8, 905??.. Same as the 
above, %vhich also see. 

Daiigali, — a hilly tract in the Salt 
Range, 1130 m. 

Danisnr,~a town in the territory 
of Mardin, 126 4 ?i, 1279 m. 

Danube, the, 1168 m. 

Da-nii-i,— a dependency of Amul, 
the capital of Tabaristan, 991 n, 

Dar-uI-Khilafat. .Baghdad. See 
under Baghdad. 

Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihli, 625 m. 

Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the 
Saddlei’s, in Marw, 1029 n. 

Dar-i-Ta’S®> — a place to the south 
of the capital city of Siatan, 20 
and m3, 196. 

Dar-i-Tang,— a fortress on the 
frontier of Baghdad, 1238 M. 

Darah-i-Gaz, — a valley near the 
city of Balkh, 128 m. 

Darah-i-Karman, — a small darah 
in the province of Karmau, 1. 

Darah-i-Khisht-Ab, the,— in the 


#f Hayi-fr-ar-Bud, -li7 

Ifi- f-iiS, io Afg&SnlsrSis, 

B^sL- -Si5r,— Ts.liey of tii© river 
Sir, sira, 

lSi:l-iK^.8Xj, — a town of Hiadustan, 

asmEsgawia* £Baraa-ga-on],— a 

distw® ia Hiadisiaa, 746 and 

» S,,. 

tfa® Bab-al- Abwab of the 
AwSi# WRi. tia® Berbend of the 
12S6«, 

©ar-bffiBiJ'i-'SiaB, £ihe Caspian 
CjafeesJu III?., Stee the above. 
Ila*Efeffir®rIte'-l5«. Seennder Dar- 
giiii. 

— splaee iulthe seiglibonr- 
hsffidi isf SamasrlaBd, 120 and n 4. 
Utor-giiifcj,— *. Iiill tract of ToM»a- 

xx^iia^, 42^ and. B 1. 

DWff-gair ®r Bar-gor. See imder 
BsssgiiM- 

Ite-gai^ lhar-tetor Barkofc. See 

'«ier Jter-giis, 

Barkilliii&i, See under Bar- 

giia. 

'Dssrfsfcs, fc,-— ® liyerof Katnrud, 
Damaaafc. See also under 

PttCTa&Aiim. 

Bmirisalu or Iteintah, 77 n. See 
t&encst. 

® jte» at the point of 
jiS-EUiaSm rf th© livers of Kur and 
KkuitEj. sllWs nH'CTj 77 », 79 a. ■ 
I?arwu£.'liM«i. See under Bar-gun. 
lhiarwii,iJk-i-Bii® [Kre}!! — one of i 
tk& SIw' gaiffiB of the i^pital city 
el ffiktiiKe j 


Da§|)t-i-0hul, the,— -a desert in 
glinrasan, 1009 n 7. 
DaR|it-i-iCabciia%, the, 168 n S. See 
under the Dasht-i-Kibchak. 
Dasht-i-Khifehak. the, 992. See 
under the Daeht-i-Kibchak. 
Bashfc-i'ghurz, the, — a desert of 
Turkistan, 117% 1030 u. 
Daeht-i-Kibehak or Khifchak. 
the, — a desert of Turkistan, 163 
233 « 6, 913 992, 994% 
998% 1000, 1082?i, 1083% 1084%, 
1087?i, llOlnl, 1102%, 1103 «, 
1105 ?i, 1150%, 1164w9, 1165%, 
1168%, im«, 1177%!, 1178%, 
1286%, 1287% 1290% 9. 
Dasht-i-l£i?chak. the. See under 
the Baght-i-l^ibchak. 
Da«ht-i-]Si{>jhilk. the, 233 n 6. See 
under the Da^t-i-ICibc|ia]ji:. 
Bast-i-Ohan. — the left hand— a ter- 
ritory of Mn^ulistan, 1179%, 
1180%, 1220 n. 

Daat-i- Bast, -—the right hand— -a 
territory of Mughulistan, 1179%, 

1180%, 1220 Ji. 

Datoli, — a place iu the Do-ab of 
the J un and the Gang, 809 and % 7. 
Bawar,— a district in Khurasan, 
21, 74, 201% 2, 267, 287, 317, 
319 and % 5, 355, 362, 386, 389, 
390, 472, 1018%. See also under 
Zaiain-i- Bawar. 

Bawar the, Darah of, — south of the 
Kurmah, 499%. 

Dawarij—a district of Khurasan, 
201 and%2. 

Dazak,— a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 248, See also under 
Bajzal^. 

Bebekote [Biw-kot or Dib-ko^, 
pargauah of, 591 %, 




Ivdene, 
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Decan, the, 511 n. See under the 
Dakhan. 

Delili. See under DihlL 

Behly,— for DihlT. 

Dekaka, — one of the chief cities of 
Bangalah, 586 n. 

Dennrark, 138 7i 8, 722 n6, 

Deo-kali [Deva Kala], — a place 
S.-B, of Kanauj,680». 

Deokot, 574 « 3, for Dlw-kot, 
which see. 

Depur, — a place behveen Ghaznin 
and the Mfix'galah Puss, 96 » 2. 

Deva Kala G80». See under Deo- 
kali. 

Dewal, 534 ul. See under Diwal 
and DIbal. 

Dhiikah, capital of Bang, Ixi, 558 
n 1,586 a 9. 

Dh.'iragarh, in the Dakhan, 589 n. 
Also called Diw-gu*. 

Dharam-gh-on, 746 u 5. 

Dharam-pattan, the ancient name 
of Bhatighan in the Nipal valley, 
567 111. 

Dholpfir, — a district of Hindustan, 
853 6. 

Dhutali, 521 n, for the town of Pali 
in Gujarat, 

Diar-i-Bafc’r, the. See under the 
Diynr-i-Bakr, 

Diar-i-Eabi’ah, — a district in Meso- 
potamia, 996 n. 

Dibal or Diwal,— one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 », 295 n, 452, 
491 n 5, 614 n 8, 616 a 1, 628. 
See also under Diwal, 

Dibiil-pur, — a district in Hindus- 
tan, 795 n. 

Dib-kot, of Lakhanawati. See 
under Diwkot. 

Didankan, 94 n 3, Same as Dan- 


dankad and Dandankan, which 
see. 

Digarchah. or Tighu Lambu, — a 
Buddhist monastery on the bank 
of the Sanpii river, 570 n 9, 

Dlh of Ahangaran, — a village near 
Ghaznin, 321a 6. 

Dih-i- Jalabiah,— a village of Bagh- 
dad, 1253?*, 1254 a. 

Dih-i-Wakf, — a village of Baghdad, 
1253 «, 1254 n, 

Dihistfin a district in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, 123 ?», 124 «, 
125 and n 8, 240 n. 

Dihli or Dehli, x, xiii. xxi, xxxiii 
u-2, xxvi, x.xvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx, 
1, 267x1, 4177 6, 79??, 91 a 9, 
] 58 n, 168 n 2, 204, 205, 231 « 1, 
248 7x1, 2837x9, 2937x5, 2947x, 
317, 322 7x, 345, 369 ?i 5, 379 « 4, 
388 ?x 7, 399 n, 4 1 8 tx 2, 459 7i 7, 
460 and 71 3, 462 7X, 463 n, 467 n, 
468, 469 and 71 9, 47071, 4887x1, 
489 71 6, 491, 497 7i 3, 506 tx, 508 tx, 
60971, 61071, 51171, 51471, 515, 
6167x2, 51771, 518715, 51971, 52071, 
52271, 52371, 52471, 525 andTi, 
52771, 62871, 6297x4, 630 andii 
and n 5, 633 ti, 534 tx, 635 7i, 637 7i, 
53871, 639 7x, 5427x9, 543 tx, 549 
and 71 4, 6507x6, 651 tx and 7x7, 

652, 6537X6, 562 tx, 573 n 9, 575 
and 71 9, 5767x6, 677x1, 579x14, 
683 and 71, 68471712 and 3, 689 n, 
691, 694 71 1, 598 and xi 8, 602 and 
7x4, 6047x9, 605 andxil, 606 and 
» 8, 607 71 and n 6, 608 and x ? n 8 
and 9, 609 and xx and xxxi 3 and 5, 
6107x7, 611, 6127x6, 614 7x8, 615 
and 71 1, 617 xx, 618 x 1 , 619, 620 and 
n 4, 621 71 6, 622 xi, 623, 624 xi an d 
71 3, 625, 627 xi 5, 628 and n 3, 629, 
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6S0 and n 2, 631, 634 n» 9, 2 and 3, 
635 and n 9, 636 and n 3, 637 a 8, 
630, 640 and n 3, 644 and n, 645 
and«, 646, 647 and«9, 648, 649 
and a 6, 652, 655, 656 and a, 659 
and a and a 4, 660 and a 9, 662, 
666 ?i, 667, 668%, 670«.2, 672% 
675, 676, 677 and n 6, 679, 680 % 
683 and n 7, 684 and nn 8 and 9, 
686, 687 and a 9, 688 and n and 
nn3 and 4, 690 a 8, 691% 692, 
693 a 2, 695 audn9, 696% 698, 
700 and n 8, 701 and n 1, 703, 704, 
705 and n 7, 706, 707 a 6, 708 and 
nl, 709 ana% 710, 711 and« 4, 
712 « 6, 715, 716 a 5, 717 % 718 % 
720 n 1, 722 and n 6, 724, 725 and 
n 6, 727 n 7, 728, 730 n 7, 735, 738, 
741 and m2, 745 a 2, 747, 749 a 2, 
763, 766 and n 3, 757 n 5, 758 n 9, 
761, 763, 767 ml, 768 n 4, 769, 
771 m, 772 m, 773 % 774 m, 775 m, 
776 m, 777 m, 778% 779, 780 and 
« 6, 782 m, 783 and 9, 784 m and 
m 6, 785, 786 and n 6, 788 and mm 
9 and 1, 789, 790, 791 n 1, 792 m 9, 
793 mm 8 and 7, 794 mm 9 and 1, 
795 m, 796, 797 and m5, 801, 806, 
809, 811 m 8, 812 mm 2 and 3, 814, 
815»8, 816audm4, 8l7m7, 821 
n 6, 823 m and m 3, 835, 830 and m 5, 
834, 837 and m2, 838 m 7, 839, 
840 and m2, 841 and m6, 814 and 
m4, 845 andm, 846 mn 6 and 6, 
847 m 2, 848, 849 and m 7, 850 m 6, 
851m 8, 855, 857 m3, 860, 861 
and m, 862 m 8, 863 m S, 864, 878 m, 
884 m, 910 m, 912 m, 932 m, 934 m, 
936 m 6, 94871, 961m, 1002 m 6, 
1045 m, 1129 and m 1, 1131 m, 1135 
m 3, 1130, 1143 7 ?., Ii55m6, 1166, 
1174 and m2, 1181712, 11847?., 


120171., 120271., 122477, 1226)1, 
1259)13, 127177, 1274 ml, 1275 
n3, 1285, 1288, — app. i, ii, iii, iv, 
V, vi, Tii, xix, xsiii, xxir, xxv. 

Dijlali [Tigris], the, lix, 64, 342 
m6, 712m, 1232, 1237 7i6, 1238, 
123977 , 1210 77 , 1241 7 ? 1, 1243 
and 77, 1245, 1261, 12687)77 8 

and 9, 1282 m. See also under tlia 
Tigris. 

Dilain, territoi’y of, 15, 5577 1, 68, 
59, 94 m3, 137, 996 77, llSSm, 
1234 m4. 

Dilem, 996 ??, for Dilanj, which see, 

Dilun- Yildu]^ or Dilun Yulduk, — a 
place in Mughulistan, 938 77, 944 m. 

Dimashk. See under Daraaghlj:, 

Dimiiwand, an error for Damawand. 
See page lx. 

Dimyat [Dainietta],. — a town in 
the Diyar-i-Misrlah, 226 77 8, 228 
m4, 229m5. 

DInajpur,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawati, 559 77, 562 77, 
663 77 , 591 77 . 

Dinfil-pur, 795 77 , for Dxbal-pur. 

Dinanr, 1239 m, or 

Dinawar, 996 m, or 

DTnawr,— a town in the Trak-i- 
’Ajam, 13, 151m 6, 242 m 6, 996 m, 
1239m. 

Din-ghiz or Tin-^iz [Lake] Bfil- 
kash, — a lake of Mu gh ulistan, 
920m. [see page Ii. 

Dlnja-pur, an error for Dinajpur, 

Dinkot, — a town on the hiiuk of 
the Indus, 291 77. 

Dinui*, — a place between Ghaznin 
and the Margalah Pass, 97 n. 

Dial, — a city in the uxonth of the 
river Sindh, 295 m. See under 
Dibal and Diw'al. 
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Biwali, the, — a river of Lakhana- 
wati, 586^19. 

Divval or Dibal, — one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452 
and n 2, 491 5, 532, 534 and n 1, 
614 8, 615, 641, 663 1154. 
See also under Dibal. 

Diwgir [Dharagarh], in the Dalc- 
han, 589 ii, 1216 n. 

Diw-kot or DIb-kot, — a city of 
Lakhanawati on the eastern side 
of the river Gang, 562 n, 563 
664 565, 571 a 2, 572 and it 4, 

574 and iiaS and 7, 575 andw, 
676 and n 3, 578 and n 2, 685 ii 6, 
686, 591 n. 

Diyar-i-Bakr,— a district in Meso- 
potamia, 136 a, 137, 169 « 7, 
204 ?i, 206, 219, 222, 224, 298, 
883, 996 a, 1141 n, 1151 n, 1152 m, 
1263, 1264 «, 1268 a 9, 1270 m2, 
1280 5. 

Diyar-i-Misriah, 140 m2, 209m 6, 
210m, 212m1, 217 m, 218m and 
n 6, 222 nn 8 and 9, 226 n 7, 228 
n 4, 229 M 5, 230 n. See also 
under Egypt and Misr, 

Do-ab or Do-abah, the,— of the 


Djah and the Rawi, 550 m 6, 663 
m 9, 679, 705 7t 7, 740, SlliiS, 
1131 M, I 155 m 6, 1156 It 7. 

Do-abab, the, — of the Gang and 
the Jua, 816. 

Dolab-i-Baijul — a place in Ba gh dad. 
1213 M. 

Doll Shiing, — a fortified city in the 
country of Tingnash, 1320 #. 

Don, the, 1000 a, 1001 Jt, 1170 m 3 
and M. 

Dooshak, or Jalalabad, capital of 
SijisUin, 188 « 7. 

Doab, 921 n. 

Dufiiah, 566 8. 

Du-in, — a city of Azarhaijan, 170 

Jt 8. 

Dujz-i-Kamali, — a forti’ess in the 
l^uhistan of the • Mulahidah, 
1192 m. 

Du-mandesh,— a plac • in the coun- 
try of Ghur, 308 n 9. 

Dnntoor, 90 n 2, wrong name of 
Depur, which see, 

Dnrdhan, 661 Ji 8, for Burdhan- 
kot, which see. 

Dijrmashan, 392 m 6. See also 

under Darmash. 


Eastern Khurasan, 403 m. 

Eastern Mongolia, 886 m. 

Eastern Persia, 1119 m. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadiin, 996 m. 

Edessa, — a town of Mesopotamia, 
the lluha of Arab geographers, 
225 m 4. 

Egrigiiia, — the name given by 
Marco Polo to Iril^i or Iril:ia, the 


capital of Tingkut or Kashin, 
952 Jt. 

Egypt, liv, 13 m 6, 101m 8, 139, 140 
mm2 and 5, 2097tM5 and 6 , 212 
Ml, 216 m 9, 220 h 3, 221m 6, 225 
M 4, 226 M 8, 603 M 7, 766, 829 n 9, 
1189, 1275 m3. See also under 
the Diyar-i'Mi?riah and Mi.?r, 

Ekdala,— Europeanized form of 
Akdalali, which see, 690 m. 


InSex. 


ISil 

Eiipfland, 309 », 718 n. 

Erbil, 1001 w. See under Arbil of 
Azavbaijan. 

Eski Saghra, JlOOn-, 

Euplirafceg, the, 135 ancl«l, 140 
)i2, 1241, 1256 « 6, 1260 « 5, 


Fadaa, 375 » 6. another name of 
Faras, which SCO. 

Fai-fong.fn, the ancient Taiming 
and the Pian-kin of Enropeans, 
1136«9. 

Faj Hnnlsar, — a Pass in the moun- 
tains of Ghur, xlis, SlO'iiS, 441 
a 7. 

FaJ of lOiuosur, — a Pass in the 
monntains of Ghfu*, 319. 

Fallen Minfir, - Pratah Minai*ah, — 
the, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 w. 

Fanakat, — a city of Mawara-un- 
Nahr, also called ash-Sha.sh, now 
known as Tashkancl, 19 ». 2, 28 
n 8, 26 1 n, 932 n, 1033 n, 1084 n. 
Fanakat, the, [the Siliiin. or Jaxar- 
tes], 263 931 n, 932, 972 n, 
973 n, 975 K 5, 987. See also 
Tinder the Sihun and Jaxartes. 
Fang'Chmg or Blang-chlng, — a 
Chinese province, 1221 «. 

Far-ab or Far-yab,— a territory and 
city of Tiirkistan, 3fi9a7, 91.5«, 
920 7j, 931 n, 962 n, 969 n 1. Also 
cal led IJ trar, which sec. See also 
Tinder Fai-yab. 

Farah or Farab, — a city of Sistan 
or Sijistin; XXV, 195, 201andm2, 
233, 397, 472, 480 n, 112271, 
2200 n, 1203, 1204. 


126477, 1275 77 2. See also the 
Fnrat. 

ETirope, Vi, 15777 3, 214?!. 8, 88677 , 
102871, 1194, 1283 77 1,— app, v, 
Eaxine, the, 886 n. See also tinder 
the Black Sea, 


Faras or Baras, — a district in the 
territory of IClmrusan, 342, 375 
aTKl'7i 6, 890 and ?? 7, 398 and n 5 . 
Par-aw, 399 n 7, another name of 
Far-yab atid Far-ab, which see, 
Parawah, — a district and city in 
the territory of lOiurasrui, 122, 
12377, 12471,125,129 77 . 
Parghanah, — a district in Miiwara. 
nn-Nahr, 27 andne, 28, 29, 43, 
752, 260, 465 n, 889 n, 890 n, 903 u, 
91471, 91577, 91677, 919, 9217*, 
92377, 97077 2,980,1146. 
Farhad-gnrd,— a place at a short 
distance of Nishapur, 16 and 
« 5. 

Farman-dih,— a place in the terri- 
tory of the ICnhistan, 1197, 
Pai-rnlAubad, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 4707il. 

Pars, province of, 23 and n 9, 24, 
3l7i3, 34 )7 6, 55 77 1, 5677, 6177 4, 
62, 63, 65, 66777 , 84 and 77 6, 133, 
137, 148, 155 77 6, 169 and n 7, 173 
and 7777 4 and 5, 174 and 77, 175 
and 77 8, 176 and 77 1, 177 and 77 6, 
178 and 7777 7 and 8, 179 and 77 9, 
180 ft, 18377 2, 18477, 185 77 , 187, 
265, 266 77 , 277 77 5, 283 77.9,294, 
295 and 77 6, 296, 299, 30477 2, 
882, 934 n, 991 n, 1011 », 1110, 
1118, 1119, 1151 n, 1228, 12,34 
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iiB, 1243 n, 12B2«, 1268 re 9,— 
app. xxi. 

Fanis, ^ 367 H 7, another name of 
Faras, vrliich see. 

Farwan, — another name of Barwan, 
the city between Ghaamn and 
Ballih, which see, 288 » 3. 

Farwan or Parwan, — a town on the 
Pan j -hlr ri ver, 2SS n 3. 

Faryab or Ffu-ab, — a territory and 
city of Tnrkistan, 56 '/i 3. 128 ?i, 
243 a 8, 378, 391, 399 and n.7, 
mon, 1009 k, 1128 k- See also 
under Farab. 

Fastat or Fustat, another name of 
Misr [Cairo], 1278 ». 

Fatl.i-abad, — a place betw'con Ghaz- 
nin and the Mfirgalah Pass, 
•founded by Snltfin Mandud, son 
of Snlfcun Mas’ud of Ghaznin, 
Qin. 

Fath-ghnj*, — a town of Hindustan, 
470 n 1. 

Fath-i-Jang,— a district in the 
Ilawal Pindi Division of the 
Panjiib, 537 )!.. 

Felugia or An bar, — a town on the 
Euphrates, 135 •)! 1. 

Feraber, — a toivn of Bukhara, 964 

n2. 

Feroozkooh, for Firuz-koh, which 
see. 

Filistin [Palestine], 215, 224. See 
also under Palestine. 

Firbad, — or 

Firbaz, — a fortress of Khwarazm, 
on the river Jlljun, 137 w 4. 

Firuz-fibad, — now called the Koti- 
lah of Fii'fiz Slnlh. one of the 
suburbs of Dilili, 599 n. 

Firuza])ad, a town on the site of 
the ancient city of Ohand-war, 


on the banks of the Jun or 
Yamuna, 742 ft 9. 

Finiz-abrid or 

Firuzi gatewny,*— one of the quar- 
ters of Hirat, 1036 n 1. 

Firuzi Biigh, — a garden of Ghaznin, 
87^ ft. 

Firuz-koh, capital of the Bilad-iil- 
Jibid of Ghur, xxiii, xlvi, 1, 115, 
150, 212 k 6, 243, 215, 253, 2S2 a, 
2S5, 310, 337, 33S n- 1, 339 ami 
ft 7, 340, 341, 344, 318 )1,349 )!., 
350, 356 and ?•! 2, 357, 358, 361, 
362, 364, 365, 3G9, 370, 37 1 ami 
)! 3, 872, 377, 380, 389, 393, 394 
and ft and )! 3, 395, 396. 397 ami 
•)!« 5 !md 3, 398, 399, 400 iuid n 3, 
402 )), 403 and ft, 40-4, 405 ami 
ft. 4, lao, 407 and ft 5, 408, 409, 
411 and)!, 412ft, 413)11, 414, 
415, 417,418, 419)«.5, 42 4, 429, 
430, 447. 45G, 401, a, -i7-i and n 7, 
480 )), 487, 490, 501 ii.nd ?! 5, 502, 
523 ft, S-iS'ft, 58:iaml)i8, 772 n, 
1002 ft 7, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1047, 
104.8, 1055, 1056, 1057 and ft 4, 
1073, 1199 ft, 1207)!. 

FTruz-kohl, 874 h.. 

Firfiz-piu', — -a town of Hindustan, 
790719. 

Fiwar, — a district and town be- 
tween ^urjistiia ami Ffu-as, 260, 
342, 375, 376 it, 390, 409, 502 )) 6, 
1003, 1026, 1053, 1054, 1055, 
1060,1061717. 

Fh-cheu-Fu, — a town in the Chinese 
province of Se-chwen, 1222 7).. 

Fnlad, — a town in the ’Iriik-i -’ A j am, 
991)!. 

Fuhid'Sum, — a city in the Kiigh- 
ghar territory, 9227), 986 )!. 

Kur, Pur or Porus, country of, — 
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a territory 5 u Hindpstan, 536 m, 
537m. 

Farat- [Euphrates], the, 135, 136 m, 
1240 », 1241 and Ml, 1261 « 7, 
1264 m, 1275 m 2, 1277 m. See 
also under the Euphrates. 

F u vahor, ■— sam e as Burghor, which 
see. 

Fushanj, also written Bushanj, — a 


tract of country in Khurasan 
near Hirat, Ixiii, 11 aiulM4, 23, 
36 m 9, 49 m 9, 81m, 185 «, 186 m, 
247, 377, 391, 991, 992, 1027 m 8, 
1039. 

Fustat or Fastat, — ■another name 
of Misr [Cairo], 1278 m. 

Fatteliabad, incoi-rect spelling of 
Fath-abad, which see. 


Gabar, — a town in the country of 
Bajawr, 1043 m !. 

Gabari, an ori*or for Gibari, see 
page Iv. 

Gabar-kot or Gibar-kot,— a for- 
tress in Bljawr, xlvi, 1044 m. 

Ga^hah-Katankah or Ktidh.sh-Ka- 
tanfcah, also called Gondwanah, 
— a territory of Hindustan, 587 
M 4, 691m. 

Gadhi, — a town of Bangalah, 
692 593 m. 

Gah or Kah, — a Kala’ or fortress in 
Sijistfin, 35 n. 

Galwa-i or ICalwa-I, — or 

Galwil-in or Kalvva-in, — a district 
of Hindustan, 576 M, 

Gandah-har, 1216 », for Gandhar, 
which see. 

Gandhai-, — a town or city on the 
banks of the river Sind, 77 m, 
78 m. 

Gandhar, — the name given by the 
MughaLs to the country between 
Hind and Tibbat, 1216 1217 m. 

Called Kanelhar by tho Musal- 
mans and Maha- Oh in by the 
Hindus, 


Gandharah, the ancient name given 
by the Hindus to the hilly coun- 
try on the frontier of Hiiidua- 
tan, 537 ». 

Gang [Ganges], the. -See under 
tho Ganges. 

Ganges, the, 86 n, 107, 468 n 4, 
469 w, 524 m, 550 mm 5 and 6, 
551 m, 559 « 2, 561, 562 m, 664 m, 
582 M 6, 685 and n 6, 686 «, 689 », 
593 M 6 and w, 611 m 3, 618 n, 629 
Mb', 639, 646, 667 m3, 696 m 3, 
697 andM, 737 m 7, 739 m. 5, 740 
»8, 763 Ml, 809, 816, 838, 1021 
M 8, — app xxii. 

Gang-pur, — a district of Bhatah or 
Bhatl, 588 m. 

Ganguri or Kankuri, — a district 
of Hindustfin, 575 and m2. 

Ganjah, — a town of Ghariistau. 
in Khurasan. 1 44 m, 170 h 8, 998 «. 

Ganj-rut, for Wanjrut, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 

Ml. 

Gan-nfin, the former name of Ko- 
chin-Ghina, 1221 m, 1222 m. 

Gax-anah or Garfuiali, the, — a river 
bounding the Gwdliyiir territory 
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on the east and falling into the 
Jfin or Yamuna, 733 7, 825. 
GardaiK, — a district and to%Yn- in. 
the ^uznxn territory, 435 «■ 2, 
449 and«9, 491, 498 n 7, 605, 
518», 336», 538?i, 901 ». 

Garde z, Iv, 901 n. Same aa Gar- 
daiz, ■which also see. 

Gfir'i Kapura’h, the Af gh an name 
of the fortress of ’ Giri near the 
Sind or Indus, Iv. 

Gariw or Kariw, — a distx'ict in the 
territory of !^ur, 344 n 1. 
Garlwah of Sfmtae the Ku-yiUj—a 
tract of country to the •west of 
Baghdad, 1239 n. 

Gavnisir, — a tract of country in the 
tendtory of TOiurasaa, xlvi, lix, 
16 ft 3, 107, 108 ft, 148, 2f>3, 341, 
842,350, 374 and a 3, 392, 395, 
897, 898, 448 and n 3, 472, 501, 
540, 648 and n 3, 580, 878 n, 1006, 
1014 ft 2, 1015 ft, 1016, 1075 ft, 
1133, 1226,— app. xx. 

Garwa, — a place near Sheorajpdr 
in Parganah Barah of Allahabad, 
683 TO. 

Gasguri or Kaskurl, — a district of 
Hindustan, 575'Ji2. 

Gandah or Guur, — a division of the 
country of Baugfilah, 558 « 7, 
559 TO 2, 592 to. See also under 
Ganp. 

Gaup or Gandah,— a division of 
the country of Bangtilah, 558 
«ft7and8, 559 to 2, 564 to, 

582 TO G, 585 to 6, 

695 TO 2, 617 TO, 61 8 TO, 778 
Gawa^U”, also called Bard-asu’, — a 
town in the territory of Kirmfin, 
281 11 5, 283 and to 9, 284 and •« 1 , 
285 n 2, 295 ft, 934 ft, 3119, 


Gaz, Dai’ah of,— a valley near the 
city of BalMi, 128 to. 

Gaziw or Kazlw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur, 344 and n 1. 

Gaznihi, 1020 to, wrong spelling of 
Ghazuin. 

Genoa, 1000 to. 

Georgia, 296, 996 to, 1001 to. See 
also xinder Gharjlstrui xind Gur- 
jistan. 

Getes, Earopeanizod name of 
Jatah, which see, 959 n. 

Ghaghar, the, — a tributary of the 
Indus, SOjx. 

Ghfu’a, tlxe, — a xnver of Hindustan, 
533 TO, 541 TO 6, 723 » 1, 813 to, 1155 

■ft 6. 

Gharchistiln. same as Gharjistan, 
which see. 

Gharislitfin, same as Gharjistan, 
which see, 

Gharjah,— a place in the vicixxity 
of Sainvkand, 233 to, 

Ghai'iistaxx 
province 
TO 5, 95, 113 TO, 
and TO 6, 342, 343, 350, 

369, 370 and TO, 37‘2, 374 to 3, 376, 
885, 390, 893, 394, 896, 397, 398, 
416, 416, 417, 418, 419 to 
TO 8, 424 TO 3, 437 TO, 429to 
456, 877 TO, 918, 

1011 TO, 1020 n, 1029 TO, 

1038 TO 6, 1048 and 


(rh azistEn, for Gh uzzista.n, 

S80, 1071to2, 
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Ghaznali, same as Ghaznni, ■vi'hich 
see. 

Ghazni, another way of writing the 
woi-d Ghaznia. 

^aznln, vii, xii, xiy, xix, sx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiii n 2, xxiv, xxvi, xxxiii, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, 22, 27, 41 n, 43 and 
nn 4 and 5, 46, 49, 50 a 3, 71 and 
n 5, 72 and n 6, 73 and nn7 and 8, 
74 and Jin 2 and 3, 76, 79 % 82 
and )i.2, 85 n, 86 ji, 87 ?(, 88and 
n 2, 89 and n S, 90, 91 n 8, 92 ii 3, 
93,. 95 and JWJ ? and 9, 96 and 
nn 1 and 2, 97 and % 98 and nn 5 
and 6, 99, 100, 102 n 1, 104, 105 
n and n 6, 107, 108 and n and Jm 2 
and 5, 109, 110 and n o, 111, 112 
andnaS and o, 113 % 114 jj, 115, 
117% 124 n 4, 130, 132 and n9, 
133, 139, 143 n 2 , 148 and n 5, 149 
and ji2, 186 n, 189, 190, 231, 236 
n 6, 243, 244 jj, 248 andnl, 252, 
253, 255 and n 7, 256 and n, 257 
n 2, 258% 265 n 4, 267 andn7, 
275% 285 and no, 286 andn7, 
287 andn 9, 288 n 3, 289 n, 290 and 
n and n 4, 291 n, 307, 308 » 2, 310, 
313 n 4, 316 n and n 2, 317 n and n 5, 
319 n 6, 321 and n 6, 323 n, 324 n, 
326 «, 329, 330, 33 I n 2, 332 and 
n4, 333, 337 andn 7, 338 nnl 
and 2, 339 and nn 7 and 8, 340, 
341 and n 7, 342, 343 and n S, 344, 
345, 346, 347 and n 2 , 348 % 349 n, 
350 and n, 351 n, 353 % 354, 355 
and n, 356 and n and n 2, 357 n 7, 
868 n 2, 361«6, 369«5, 370«,2, 
374 n 2, 376 and n 2, 377 and nn 4, 

5 and 6, 378, 379 andiin 4 and 5, 
380 and u 0, 382, 384, 390, 391 
andn 8, 392 and nn 6, 394, 395, 
398 and n u 7, 8 and I, 399 and ji 


401 n, 403 J!, 405 « 3, 412, 413 and 
n 1, 415, 416 and n 3, 417, 418, 
419J-J.O, 421, 423, 423 n 8, 427 

andn, 428 n 1,429, 431, 432 and 
nl, 433 andn, 434 andn, 435 
and n 2, 438 and n 2, 439 and n 5, 
440 and n 6, 44 1 and n 7, 443 and n, 
446 n and n 3, 447 n 0, 418 and n 3, 
449 and n 8, 450 n, 451 n, 453 n 4, 
454% 456, 458, 460 n 3, 461 jj, 
462, 464 n, 467 *!., 469 *i, 470, 471 
n and n 5, 473, 474, 475 ji 2^ 476 n, 
480 n, 481 , 482 n, 483 «, 484 and n, 
486 find Ji and n 5, 487, 488, 489 
and n 2, 492 and n 7, 493 andn, 
494, 495 andn 4, 498 n andn 6, 
499 n 8, GOO and n 3, 501 and n 
and Ji 5, 502 and n 6, 503 and n 8, 
504 andn 4, 505 andn and n 5, 
506 and Ji 9, 509 Ji, 510 jj, 513 find 
n 8, 514, 515, 516 n 2, 517 n, 518 Ji, 
519 n, 520 n 521 n, 522 jj , 523 n S 
and ji, 526ji 8, 527 andn, 528 n 2, 
532, 533, 534 and n 5, 536 n,’ 537 n, 
538 Ji, 541 Ji and n 7, 545 ji 5, 546 
n7, 548, 549, 550 a 6, 575 n 9, 576 
n 6, 577 and % 578, 601, 602 and 
n 4, 604, 607 and u 5, 612 n 5, 614 
n 8, 623 n 8, 627 n 5, 631 n 7, 633 
« 6, 655, 689 n, 690 ?i 8 , 692 n 3, 725 
ami n 5, 790, 795 ji, 874 % 881, 
901 Ji, 904 n, 905 u, 92G n, 93() n 6, 
964 !(. 2, 989 jj, 1002 and u 6, 1005, 

1006, 1010 Ji,- 1011 % 1 012, 101 3, 

1014>j 2, lOlGji, 1016 and j; 3, 
1017 Ji, 1018% lOlOji, 1020 JI, lULM. 
and'jjS, 1022 n, 1023, 1012 jun I n 5, 
1043, 1047 amJ jj t, 1050 jj, loGV 
find n 1, 1060 n 5, 1062 a 7, luOr,, 
1071 audjj.2, 1072 andua 5 a.ul 
8, 1073 mid jj-h 1075 JJ, losi ,, j. 
1082 JI, lluO. 1109, liJ'i. 11;:6, 
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ri2S, 1129, 1131, 1132 H, 1133, 
Jl'J.r, lir.2, 1155 H,0, 1193 ) 1 8 , 
1202 n, 12U3 ii, — app. iii, vi, xvii, 
xvi'ii, XX vi. 

(Jhciicsorfd, 971 'it, for Kiwak Sariie, 
wljirli soc. 

^i^'us-pur or Bliahr-i-Za gli an, — 
onc^ of (lie suburbs of DililT, 598 
n 8. 

Gbizui, for GbaznTn, which see. 

Ghilzny, for ^azuiu, which she. 

Ghogi’ah, the, — a river of Hiiiclus- 
tiln, 760 ft 7. 

Ghoor, for ^'ir, which see. 

Ghor, for ^ur, which see. 

Ghoya-Trap, or the Horse’s Leap, — 
a place on tlie west bank of the 
Iiidn.s, 292 n, 

Ghore, for Ghur, which see. 

Ghour, for Ghitr. 

Ghii-BrUigh, the name given to the. 
city of Bilasu-ghun by the Mu- 
ghals, Ixiii, 2G4 a, 917 n, 918 n, 
980 n 7. 

Ghu-Balilc, same as GhCi-Billgh, 
which see. : 

Ghalghuleh, 1058 1 ? 6. Same as 
Gfilgulih, which see. 

Ch ur, xii, xiii, xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii 
n2, xxiv, X.XV, xxxiii, li, 74,84 
arid n 7, U)G n 3, 110 and «5, 111, 
112 ajul 71 5, 114 )!, IJ.), 149 ami 
It 8, 1.10, 155 H 3, 181 ami n 9, 182, 
]92.aml7il, 197, 199, 201, 231, 
237 n 8, 23S, 240 n, 243 and >i 9, 
241 a, 21.5 fmdnvtO and 7, 246 
and u 8, 2 18, 252, 253, 255 and 
71 7, 250 and n, 257 and 7i-2, 253 n, 
26.5 II (', 26(5, 267, 274 iind /; 9, 
276, 282, 235, 287 v 9, 300, 302, 
3(!.5 ii 7, 3i.)6 and nn 9 and 5, 307 vt, 
30S and n 2, 309, 31 1 and ti 2, 312, 


313 and n4, 314, 315, 316 and » 
and 712, 317, 318 and 7ia9 and 1, 
319 and « 5, 320 and -nn 3 and 5, 
321 and )in 6 and 7, 322 a, 323 
and 71, 324 and 71, 325 ?t, 326 7i, 
3277), .328 and 77 8 and??, 329 
and 77, 330, 331 and n 1, 332 and 
n 5, 333 and 7i 6, 334, 335 and n 3, 
336 7iii 4 and 5, 837 and nn 6 
and 7, 338 and nn 1 .and 2, 339 n 7, 
341 and ti 7, 342, 343 and -a 8, 3 44, 
.345, 346, 347 and 7) 2, 348 7), 349 
and 7), 350 and 77, 351, 352, 855 
and 77 7, 358 and 7777 2 and 3, 359 
and 77, 361 and 7177 6 axid 7, 862, 
363 and 77 6, 364, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 309 and)7 5, 370, 371 and 
71 3, 3/2, 374, 375 77, 370, 377 and 
7/5, 378, 379 and a 6, 380,882, 
3S5, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391 77 2, 
392, 893 and 77 8, 394 and 7 ), 395, 
398, 397 and n 3, 398, 399 and 77 3, 
400 7)77 1 and 3, 402 7), 403 77 , 407 
7 ) 0, 408,409, 410 77 0, 411%, 413, 
414, 416, 416 and')7?7 9 and 2, 
417 and 7) 9, 418, 41977 5, 420, 
421, 422, 424 juid 77 3, 425, 427, 
431 and 77 7, 432, 439 .and ?7|4, 
440 ami 77 6, 441 n 7, 442 a, 443 77, 
446 and n 5, 447, 448 .njid 77 3, 449, 
456, 465 7 ), 471 77.5,472 and 77 7, 
473 and 77 2, 474. 180)1,489,491 
and 77 8, 492 and 77 7, 493 «, 494')7 1, 
496, 498)7, 502, 503, 504, n 2, 

509 n, 510 n, 514, 515, 5 19 77, 522 77, 
525 71, 534, 539 and 77 2, 648, 5.50 
77 0, 578, 680, 581, 582)), 612, 626 
and 77 7, 612 n 9, 723, 750 77 7, 

873 )), 877 )7, 878 )),8S ! , 894 n, 918, 
922, 923, 926 tt, 028 n, 929 n, 936 
n 0, 980, 1002 and n 9, 1003 and «, 
1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, 
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1010 n, 1013 md ne, 1017 n, 
1018 ji, 1019 1020 ft, 1029 ft, I 
1036 71, 1039, 104o n, 1047, 1048, 
1051 ft 4, 1055, 1056 and7J.and 

71.1, 1058 and 7i6, 1059 n 9, 1061 
ft 9, 1062, 1063 and«8, 1065, 
1070 and n 7, 1071, 1 072 n 5, 1073, 
1075 71. 107071, 1079, 1106, 1108 
77 1, 1109, 1119, 1126, 1128, 1132 
aiid7i, 1133, llSSft, 1198718, 
1199 and 77, 120177, 1202 77, 1203 
and 77, 1205, 1226, — app. xvi, xix. 

Ohuzak, ’Dlcbah of, — a pass in alofty 
monnfcain of Nox’thei’n India, 87 n. 

Gbiizz, — a conntry bordering on 
Turkisfcan, 962 77. 

Clluizzisti'm, country of the Ghnzz 
tribes, 980, 1071 77 2. 

Gibari, - a tract of conntry north 
of the Kilbni rivei*, between the 
Kaman and the Landey Sind, Ir, 
1043 and ft 1, 1044 and ft , 1045, 
1047, 1073, 1081 

Gibar-kot or Gabar kot, — a fortress 
in BiijaTvp, xlvi, 104471. 

Gilivn,--a province south of the 
Caspian, 15, 27877, 991 77 , 1029 n, 
1117, 1 188 ft, 1192 ft," 1208 », 1234 
77 4, 1286 ft 9. 

Gilgit, — a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara-chal, in tlie Hima- 
layah, 104677.3. 

Gilu-Kharl, — one of the snbnrba of 
Dihli, 598 77 8, 6x22 77, 634 and 77 2, 
636 and ft 2, 709, 856, 857. 

GIra, 9577 5, for Giri or Gun, which 

Gird'gfin or Kodokan, — kasbah or 
town of, 1013 and n 1. 

Girdkjuk, 1193 77, for Gird-Koh, 
•which see. 

Gird-.Koh, — a strong fortress in the 


Knliistiin of the Mnlahidah, 991 n, 
118877 8, 1192 77, 1193 71, 1206 and 
77 3, 120777, 120977, 121077, 1211 77, 

Girefte, 111977, for Jiraft, which 
sea. 

Giri or GIri, — a fortress near the 
Sind or Indus, xlvi, 78 77, 95 and 
77 5,104377 1. 

Go-biilig, for i^u-Bnligh, which 
see, 918 ti. 

Gobi or Shiimo desert, of Tni'ki.stan, 
951 ft, 981 77. Sea also under the 
Kobi Desert. 

Godagin or Kodakan, — kasbah or 
town of, 1013 77.1. 

Golden River — Altan Ko],'~the, 
98177. 

Goliath’s Spring — ’Ayn-i-Jiilut, in 
Syria, 1277 n. 

Gondwanah, another name of 
K-adliah or Ga^hah-Katankah, 

. 587 ft 4, 58877. 

Goolgooleb, 1025 ft. Same as Gdl- 
gulili, which see. 

Goonabad, — Juniibad or Gnnabid, 
as written in the maps, 394 n 2. 

Goshah-i^ufib, — it place between 
Fmiz-koh and Hirat, 351 ft 8, 

Gour, for Gany, which see. 

Gour, for Ghur, which see. 

Gonro, 582 77 6, for Ganr, which see. 

Govindganj, atowix on the Karataya 
river, — app. xxi. 

Gowahati or Gowahatty, — a town 
in Western Kami’ud, 563«, 664 ft, 
563x7. 

Gowk, — a district in the territory 
of Kirnxrin, 200x7 6, 

Gx-an, — a town of Hungary, 1108 ?t. 

Gi'andhak. the, — a ntuiin of the river 
13ag-mati, wJxich .see, 501 xtl. 

Great Aruionia, JOOl 77. 
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Great Borki, — Borki'i-Buzarg, — 

1170 n. 

Great Bakharia, 920 n., 921 n. The 
Mawara-Tin-Nahr of Oriental 
Geographers. 

Great Rxissia, 1167 «- 

Gnbalikj for Ghu-Ball gli, which see, 
917)1,918)1. 

Guduwrirt, the, — the southern 

boundary of Jaj-nagar, 588 n. 

Gujiih or Kujab, — a district of 
Hindustan, Ixii, 627, 750 n 6. 

Gujarat, 82, 88 » 2, 517 )i., 519 
521 n, 522 ii, 592 n, 602, 646, 723 
n 1, 800 71 8. See also under 

Giizerat. 

Gnjzarwan, the correct name of 
Gnzarwan, which see, xlvii, 235 
w2. 

Gfdgfdih,— atownof Bumlan, 427 », 
1025 71, 1058 6. 

Guinal, the, — a river south of Kap- 
man, 1, 498 n 7. 

Guirxbaz-i-Baluch. Balfij or Baliit, — 
a place on the east side of Slstiin, 
194 and n 8. 

Gum-i'alian, — a place between Dam- 
yak and Bainiaii, 492 n 7. 

Gumul, the, 1. See under the Gu- 
mal. 

Gunabad or Junfibad,— a town in 
the Kiihistfiu between Tabas and 
Ilirat, 894 2. See also under 
.Ivinabiid. 

Gfmah or Kunah-waz, — a place in 
the country of GhiTir. 351 n 8. 

Gangaram-pur, — a town between 
Lakhanawati ai\d Dinaj-pur, 
591 ii. 

U ur-i-iyrdisht, — a sti’onghold on 
the route between Ghaznin and 
Maudesh, 319 no. 


Gurbat or Kufbat,~a fortress in. 
tbe district of Hamadan, in the 
’Irak-i-’A jam, 997 n. 

Gurdwan, 235 n 2, fpr Gusarwln, 
which see. 

Gnrgan or Gurgan, — a district and 
town east of the Caspian, 22, 23, 
32, 33, 43, 44, 45, 48, 51, 66, 104, 
122 and 7i 3, 278 ti, 296 n, 962 «. 
Called Jurjan or Jurjan by the 
Ai-abs, which see. 

Gnrganiab. or Jnrjaniah, chief city 
of Khwarazm. 84)1 8. See also 
under Jm-janiah. 

Gur-ganj, the capital city of 
Khwarazm as called by the ’Aja- 
mis, xlviii, 903 1097 n 7. It 
is the tlrganj of the Turks and 
the Jnrjaniah of the Arabs. 

Gurjistan [Georgia],— a district 
or pi’ovinee of Khurasan. 144 w, 
296, 297 ■», 996 •», 1151 it, 1152 n, 
11 95 It. See also under Ghar* 
jistau. 

Gurmseer, 16 it 3, wrong spelling 
of Garmsir, which see. 

Gurmsehl, 16 it 3, wrong spelling of 
Garmsir, which see. 

Gurwfin, 235 it 2, for Guzarwan, 
whioh see. 

Guzar, the chief town of the terri- 
tory of Farab in Torkistan, 
921 ». 

Guzarwfin, up the valley of the 
Murgh-ab river, xlvii, 236 and 
71 2, 398, 402 It, 433 it 7, 476 it 8* 
917, 1003. The Jnzarwan of ths 
Arabs, which see. 

Guzerat, 511 it, 62271, 1074 ». See 
also under Gujarat. 

Giiz-gan or Juzjan,— a district on 
the north-west frontier of Ghar. 
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XX, xxi, xlviii, 10()3 n 2. See also 
irncler Jfiajfin. ' 

Guz-ganan or Juzjiinsn, — a tract of 
country to tlie north; of GMr, 
XX, xxi, xlviii, 325 ?i. See also 
under Jfizjanaix. 

Gfiznlcl, — a town in the ’Irak-i- 
’Ajam, 995 «. 

Gwalior, for Gwfvliyur, which see. 

Gwaliyur, sxvi, xxvii, liii, 470, 


471 11, 491, 521 11 , 545 and fi. 5, 
646 and a 7, 547 «, 604 and m 8, 
619 and ?i7, 620 and nl, 623 
n9, 627, 631, 638, 639 « 8, 643 
and 11 4, 644 and n, 667, 690, 712, 
713 « 2, 71411 9, 732, 733 and«7, 
734, 735 n 9, 743, 745, 752,754, 
755, 761, 779, 788 n 9, 794, 824 
and im 7 and 1, 849, 884 % 1284, 
1285. 


l^aidar-Ibad, the city in the Dathan, 
Yii. [Sind, 640 ii, 

^aidar-abad, in the province of 
Hajar, — a district of Arabia, 179 
»3. Now called the Bnlirain. 
^aji-nagar or Jaji-nagar,— a town 
of Hiiidustan, 590 «. 
jpaji-Tiirthan, afterwards called 
Hashtar ^an,*— a city on the 
Afcil [the Volga] river, 948 n, 
1060 n, 1290 n 9. The Astrakhan 
of Europeans. 

IJakat or Jakut,--a town of Tur- 
kistan, 961 n. 

Hakya, the, — a river separating 
between Wanj-rut and Bikanir, 
now the Sutlnj or Ghara, 723 n 1, 
881 « 8. 

flialah [Aleppo], — a city in the 
Diy ar-i- Shamiah, 169 « 7, 173 n 4, 
20471, 206 ft 6, 206 aadnV, 207 
andnS, 222 n 8, 225 n 4, 1151 n, 
1152n, 118671, 12397J, 125671 6, 
1261 71 7, 1262, 1263n8, 1264 «, 
1267716, 1274«, 1275, 1276«, 
127871, 1286719, 

Ualmand, the, — the Helmaud of 
the maps, 441 n 7. 


Hamadnn,*— a district and town in 
the ’Iriilj-i-’Ajani, 10, 69, Oiwl, 88 
n7, 93, 143 1) 2, 15l7i 6, 166, 170 
n8, 174 n, 242 n 6, 230 « 4, 251 
71 9, 266?!, 99471, 995 n, 996 n, 
99771, 1227 « 5, 1228n, 1238 ?! 8, 
1239?!, 1240 », 124471, 1260 n 6, 
1262«. 

Hamah,— a town in aBh>§hnin [Sy- 
ria], 204 n, 206 n 7. 

Ilamil or Kara-Jjing, — a territory 
between Tibhat, Khita and Hind, 
1210 a. 

Han, the, — a mountain ■w'est of 
Pekin, 1090,71. 

Han-chong-Fu,— a town in the 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
1222 71. 

Hang-chew, — the metropolis of 
Che-kyang and the empire of the 
Song, 121971-. 

Haiili, — a ferry over the river Jhi- 
lam, 485 713. 

HansI, — a province of Hindustan 
xxvii, 93 719, 124 71.4, 468 aiid7i4, 
469 « 9, 491, 537 71, 52071, 611 
71 3, 628, 634, 664, 674, 681, 687, 
€88,693 and 71 8, 694, 695, 699, 
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703, 7S6, 732, 767 » 8, 798 « 8, 
807, 826 and«3, 827 andm»6 
and 8, 831, 832, 837, 860,— app. 

ii, V. 

Harawat,— a ]i:asbah or town in. 
Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

Hardwar [Hrad-war],— a town of 
Hindustan, 799 » 2, 

Hari, anotlier name of the district 
and city of Hirat, which see. 

Hari, the, 372, 441 n 7. See under 
the Hari-rud. 

Harianah, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, west of Dihli, 791 n 1, 850. 

Hari-rud or Hariw, the, — the river 
of Hirat, 268 ti, 269 n 8, 358 « 3, 
407 n 6. See also under the river 
Hath 

Hariw, the, — the river of Hirat, 
3 58 n 3. See also under the H ari- 
rild. 

Hariw-ar-Rud, valley of the Hari 
river, 358 and n S, 372, 417. 

I^armas or Jarmas, — a district of 
mar, 388 « 9. 

|?arran,~a town in ash-Sham 
[Syria], 22Sn4, 1152 n, 1264 n. 

Harriab, — ^the vulg. name of the 
d^rah of Iri-ab in the province 
of Kaymiin, 499 n. 

iipiarus, — a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 326 n. Also called Khar- 
usandJarus. [Arabia, 179 « 3. 

IlniBa, A1-, — a district and town of 

Hasan Abclfil, — a town of Hindustan 
between Rawal Hindi and Attak, 
95?i4. 

Hashnue, — a place outside the city 
of Sistan, 192 andwS. 

Hash tar ^im, the Astrakhan of 
Europeans, 943 ;i. See Haji Tar- 
khan, 


Hasht-nagar Do-abah, near the 
Kabnl river and the Sind, 535 w. 

Hashiie, same as Hashnue, which 
see. 

Hasii'ah, — a halting-place in Hin- 
dustan, 693 and a 7, 826 and n 1. 

Hasue, same.aa which see. 

Hauz-raui, — name of a plain in 
Hindustan, 641 u6. 

Haytal, — the territory of Khnfclan, 
a dependency of Badakhshan, 4-23 
»8, 1144 « 6. 

Hazam, — a strong fortress west of 
Halab, in the Diyar-i-Shamiah. 
264 n. 

Hazarah-i-Harluk or l^arlilgh, the, 
— a territory in Northern India, 
1132 ». 

Hazar-asp, — a district and town of 
Khwarazm. on the E^mrasan side, 
166 «, 236 « 6, 237 », 473 n 2, 
978 n, nOlnl. 

Hazar-Ohashmab [the thousand 
springs], — a district in the 
mountains of Gihur. 306 and n 5. 

Hazar-Darakht.— or 

Hazar-Dara^tan,— a place north- 
east of Gthaznin, 1, 433' and n 2. 

Hazar-Darakhtan.— a place be- 
tween Ghaznln and Gardaiz, I, 
436 and n.2. 

Hazar-§af, — another name of 
Hazar-asp, which see, 473 n 2. 

Ha?rat-i-Tarkistan, the Turkistan 
[Hazret] of the maps, 932 n. 

HejakSn or Jejakan, — a place in 
the country of Marim, in the 
country of the Urus, 1170 a. 

Herat, for Hirat, which see. 

Hia,— the name given by the 
Chinese to the country of Tingkufc 
or 947 »• 
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Hi-fong-kow, — a town in the Chi- 
nese province of Pe-che-li, 
1219 R. 

High Tarfcary, 950 n. 

Hijaz, — a district of Ai’abia, 24, 133, 
138, 190, 203, 214, 226, 228 and 
ni. 

Hillah, — a town of al-’Irak, on tho 
bank of the Euphrates, 1237 n 6, 
1238, 1242 R 2, 1243 r, 1259 r1, 
1261 r7. 

Himalayah mountains, the, 468 n 4, 
522 H, 611 R 3, 705 R 7, 706 « 9, 
707 6, 737 » 9, 838 » 9, 1046 
R 3. 

IJimar, — a fortress of Kurdistan, 
204 R. 

a town in ash-Sham [Sj'ria], 
162^3, 204 n, 208 r, 214 r, 229 
r3. 

Himyar, dominions of, ‘7. 

Hind, xxi, xxifi, xxv, xxx, xxxiii, I, 
lii, Ixii, 31 R 3, 73 r 7, 74 and rr 
2 and 8, 81 r, 82, 85 r, 86 r, 
103 R, 113 R, 114 R, 115, 117 R, 
131r7, 132r9, 178r7, 201, 
303 and n 7, 808 n 2, 309 r, 322 r, 
347 » 2, 348 R, 377 r 5, 383, 419 
R 5, 421, 438, 440, 445 r, 446 r 5, 
457 R, 459, 460 R 3, 463 R, 465 r, 
466 Rl, 476 R, 482 R, 483 n, 485 
«3, 488 r1, 489, 492, 493 r, 500, 
501 R 5, 502 R, 503 R 8, 505 r, 

613r, 619r,522r 5, 624r, 525 r, 
527 R, 537 R, 538 r, 645 n 5,, 650 
R 6, 653 R 5, 535, 660 and n 7, 561 
R 9, 681 n 3, 595 n 2, 596, 601 n 8, 
610n, 611, G14r8, 622 r, 627r5, 
630, 640, 649, 073, 674 and r 3, 
690 R, 718 R, 754 R 5, 792 n 1, 829, 
853, 802, 879 n, 882 r, 904 r, 905 r, 
963 711, 992 n 8, 1047, 1061 r 9, 


1062 nn 4 and 5, 1073 n 4, 1074 
1126 R 6, 1 144 H 6, 1 201 n, 1202 n, 
121671, 121771, 1224r, 1225 71 , 
1246715, — app. vi. See also nn- 
der Hindustan and India. 

Hindoo Koosh, the. See the 
Hindu Ku.ih. 

Hindostan, for Hindustan. 

Hindu-koh, the, 1044 r, 1075 r. 
See also under the Hindii-Kush, 

Hindu-Kush, the, 74 r 2, 288 7i 3, 3 IS 
r 7, 436 n 6, 1045 71, 115371:. See 
also under the Hindu-Koh. 

Hindun, 779 r 2, for B.arhamun, 
which see. 

Hindustan, xxi, xxir, xxv, xxx, 
xxxii, li, 31r3, 69 71, 79r, 82, 84 
r9, 85 ) 1 , 86 71;, 93 and « 9, 95, 96 
andRl, 102 R 4, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 112 and nS, 115, 125, 
145714, 148, 170 R, 189 Rl, 199, 
204, 214, 219 » 9, 235, 24 k, 267, 
27571, 283 R 9, 287 andRl, 290 
r 4, 293, 305, 806 and7i5, 810 
andnS, 316 r 2, 32271, 324 R, 
848 n, 350, 383, 398 andR7, 416 
719,432, 440, 4i5n,4o2n2, 456, 
456, 45771, 458, 460 r 3, 462 r, 
464, 470, 481 r 8, 482 and n, 483 n, 
484 R, 485 R 3, 488 ji, 489 and r 
andR4, 499, 503, 504, 505, 506 
andR9, 607, 509, 512 and nnS 
and 6, 616, 518 r, 622 r 5, 524 r, 
625 R, 526 R 8, 527 R, 528, 630, 
632 R 3, 530 71, 53671, 53771, 545, 
647, 548 R 3, 549, 551 and R 7, 553 
r 5, 560 m 4, 661 and 7i2, S62 r, 
577 w, 678 and 71 9, 581, 58271 6, 
583, 684 71 2, 694 and n 1 , 697, 599, 
602, 604, 607 and n 6, 609 and 
m6,6I0, 611, 614 R 8, 610 r, 617 », 
618 and r, 623 and n 9, 626 7 i, 
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628, 629 and 716 , 633, 646,657, 
676, 67§, 68771 9, 703, 704, 705 
n1, 725, 731, 734, 739, 759, 760, 
764, 795 77 , 797 71 , 800, 802,816, 
818, 823, 825, 830 and n 3, 836, 
837, 838, S39, 847, 863, 869 771, 
873 77, 874, 934 )7, 101577, 1016, 
1061, 1070, 1081, 1129,1135775, 
1151, 115277,1153,1156, 1174 and 
7), 5, 1191 77 , 1 198 77 8, 1 203, 1 204, 
1205 77 3, 1211 77, — app. i, xxii. 
See also under Hind and India. 

^^irfi, — a mountain of Makkah in 
Arabia, 670. 

Ilirrifc, — a district and city in the 
territory of Kh7irasrin, xiii, xx, xxi, 
XXV, xlvii Ixiv, 11 71 4, 1277 6, 22, 23 
and 77 1, 27 and 77 6, 28, 36 aijd 7i 9, 
37 », 3877 6, 40 77 4, 41)7, 4277 3, 
44, 45 77 8, 46 and n 4, 47, 48, 50, 
6177 6, 71 « 5, 74)7 3, 8177, 85 77, 
89 77 8, 90, 917)77 8 and 2, 93, 102 
77 2, 104, 122778 , 129 77 and 77 3, 
180 and 77 , 13277)9, 13877 8, 149, 
153 77 7, 180 n 7, 185 77, 198, 237 
and 77 8, 24677 8, 247, 248, 249, 
255 77 7, 256 77, 257 and 77 2, 258 
and«, 259 and 7777 3 and 6( 260 
776 , 26477, 287 and 77 and 77 1, 
32477, 3257), 326 77 , 32877, 339 
77 8, 341 and 77 7, 342 and 77 1, 346, 
34077, 358 and 77 3, S62, 868718 , 
864. 37077 2, 371, 372, 373 and 
779, 374 and 77 5, 375 77, 377 and 
776 , 378, 379 » 6, 381-77 6, 383, 
384-77 5, 390, 391, 393 71 8, 394 
772, 397 77 3, 401 n, 402 n, 404 and 
77 1 , 407 and 77 8, 409 and 77 6, 410 
776 , 41177, 412, 416,417, 419 n 5, 
424, 427, 447 77 6, 455 77 , 471 and 
716 , 472 and 77 , 475)7 1, 480 77, 
493 )7, 602 77 6, 603, 604 n 2, 640 77 , 


873 n, 874 n, 903 77, 989 n, 990 77, 
991 and 71, 1003. 10l‘4ii5, 1006 
77 1,1011)7,101277 9, 1013. 1014 
7)2, 1015 and 7i, 1016, 101777, 
1018 and 77. 1019 )7, 302077, 1021, 
102277,1023, 1027 718, 1038 and 
77 1, 1037 77 and 77 2, 1038 and?). 6, 
1039 and nn 8 and 9, 1042 77 6, 
104677, 1048, 1049 and 77 2, 

105077, 1061 )7, 1052 and 77 5, 

1053 7)9, 105477, 1056?), 1057 
and 77 4, 1059 ti 9, 1070 and)7 8, 
107577, 1119, 1120)72, 1126)76, 
1127)7, 1128)7, 1132, 1137 7 ), 

1143)7, 1154)7 2, 1177, 1185 77, 
1194-71,119377 8, 1199)7, 1200)7, 
1201)7, 120317, 1205)1.8, 1206 
77 3, 1226 and 17 1, 1292 nl. 

Hirab, river of. See the Hari and 
the Harl-rud, 

Hlnnand, the, — a river of Central 
Asia, 194, 309 )i, 355 a 6, 1020 )7. 

Hi§ar of Andkhrid, 478 77 6. 

IJisar of Karah, in the territory of 
Khurasan. 1203, 

l^isar of Lohor, 1183 and 77 7. 

lli§ar of Sinl-kot, 453. 

Hisar of Tak, 1029 «. [Dihli, 646. 

IJisar-i-Nau [the New Citadel], of 

Hi^arl,— a tract of country in Tur- 
kistiin, 233 n 6. 

Ho-chew,— the name given by the 
Chinese to the capital of the I- 
gh urs. 920 7), 985 71, 1220 n, 1222 n. 
The Ho-ohew or Ko-chew of the 
Jesuits’ map. 

Hohang-Ho, the,-r-a river of China, 
921 77, 95177, 981)7, 1138)7. Also 
called the JKara-Muran, which 
also see. 

BTok, wrong name of the fortress 
of tJk, 1122)7. 
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Holani NfiMt, — a place in the 
mountain range of Mu-owand Or 
Mu-awandur, in Torfcistan, 942 n. 

Ho lin, — the name given by the 
Glainese to the Ulu^ Yurat, 
1105 w. 

Ho-na«, the Chinese province of, 
1218«.. 

Ho Si, the ancient name of the 
country of' Tingkfit or Ivashin, 
947n. 

Hrad-war [Hard-svar], a town of 
Hindustan, 799'n 2. 

Hiip'ah-i-BhIh Mu^ira,— -a town on 
the hnvik of the Bifih, 533 n. 

H uk and Kurk, — a district in the 
territory of Kirialn, 200 n 6, 

HnlVvan, — a, district and town in 


’Id gall, — name of a gate of Sa- 
markand, 979 n. 

Iddr,— -a town of Hindustan, on the 
road from Ajmlr to HahrwrUah, 
521 u. [of, 263 w. 

Ighhfdi, I’nak or A’liKk^i — fortress 
Jghrak, — name of the territory held 
by the Ighrak tribe of Turkmans, 
called after them, xlix, 391 and 
n 8. 

. I-ghur country, the, 876 », 889 », 
920 u, 933 u, 952 u, 960 u 6 , 084 n, 
1140n, 1145 n. See also under 
I'ghurht and I-ghfirisinn. 

I-ghiiriu, or country of the I-ghurs, 
984 n. See also under the I-ghur 
ceantry and I-ghuristan. 

I-ghuristan, 952a, 1141 n. See also 
under the I-gkur country and 
I-ghuria. 


the territory of ’Irak, 10 n 8, 22 
« 7, 55 n 1. 

IJnlwan Pass, the “ gate ” of ’Irak, 
251 and u 8, 266 u, 1117. 

HaEcayun-dujz,~a fortress in the 
ICuiiistan of the Mulakidah, 
1207 71. 

Hungary, 1166«, ll67u, 1168 u. 

Hh-quang, the Chinese province of, 
1219 u, 1221 n, 1222 71. 

Hurmuz,— an island in the sea of 
Fiirs [the Persian Gulf], 179 « 3, 
180 and «, 383. 

UushnudI, same as Hiishniie, which 
see. 

Hiitali or Dhfitali, — a place in 
Gujarat, 521 n, [see. 

Hyarcan, 984 u, for Yarkand, which 


Ihrawat, — a ka?bah or town in 
Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

!-kah, — a city in the country of the 
XJrus [Russians], 1170 n. 

I-kva Muran, the,-— another name 
of the river Oi,ang or Ohing- 
Khu, which see, 958 n, 

I-lah, the,— a x’iver of Maghfdis- 
tan, 890 n. See also under the 
river Ilih. 

I- Ink, — a fortress in Mazandsiriin, 
993n, 996%. 

I-lal or I dal, — a fortress of Mfi- 
zandaran, 2T7n5, 278 n, 993 u, 
994 «, — also called Lfil. 

I-lamish, plain of. See under 
Ma.sh. [993 H. 

I-lan, — a fortress in Taharistan, 
I-lash or I-liimish, — a plain of Tar- 
kistdn, Iv, 932 n. 
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I-lih, — a town in tlbe territory 
of Kashghar [Little Bakhavia], 
92211. 

I-llli or I-lih, the, — a river of Mu- 
ghulistan, 919 920 m, 969 »1. 
See also under the 1-lah, 

'Imadiah, — a fortress of Kui'dis- 
tun, founded by ’Imiid-ud-Dm 
Zangl, 204- n. 

I-mil or I-mil, — the territory on 
the river I-mil of Mughulistau, 
890 a, 913 u, 930 m,, 931 n, 9S2 n, 
1105 n. 

I -mil, the, — a river of Mughfilis- 
tim, 890 w, 913 », 916 a, 1083 re. 

I’liak or Ighualj; or A’nak, — for- 
tress of, 263 11 . 

In Oh air mountains, the, — in Mu- 
ghfdistan, SS5 n. 

Inda-khud. an error for Indda- 
khud. See page Ixi, 

Inddakhiid or Andkhud, — a town 
in the territory of Khurasan, 532 
n9, 004 111, 929 ». See also 
under AndWitld. 

India, v, vii, viii, x and n 2, xi, 41 n, 
69 u, '72 m 6, '76 m2, '78m, '79m, 
80 m, 84m 8, 87 m, 90 m 1, 93 w9, 
94 m 3, 96 Ml, 104 m2, 107 mm 6 
and 9, IIOmI, 128m, 131»7, 
309 M, 312 m 6, 318)1 9, 323 m, 
327 m, 351m 9, 352 m 3, 356m 4, 
363 m 8, 380m 9, 431»7, 44lm9, 
445 M, 446 M 5, 451 m, 456 m 1, 458 
m6, 459 m 7, 485 m, 469 m, 470 m 
and m2, 471 M 5, 486m 8, 601m, 
605«8, 608m, 511m, 616*m2, 617 
m3, 519m, 523m, 621m, 625m, 
626 M, 527 m, 530 m 7, 631 n 8, 632 
m 3, 634 M 1, 535 m, 586 m, 687 m, 
538 M, 639 m, 541 mm 7 and 8, 643 
m 9, 545 m 5, 546 m 7, 550 nn 5 and 


6, 553 M 3, 554 n 6, 564 m, 584 n 2, 
5S9«, 677m 6 , 723 ml, 800m 8 , 
801 It, 878 11 , 912 m, 964)12, 991 /?, 
1010 m, 1017 », 1019)1, 1028)1, 
1043 Ml, 1045 H, 1016)) 2, 1056 
Ml, 1064)1 2, 1071ml, 1081ml, 
1094)1, 1129 ml, 1131 «, 1143 )i, 
1 154rt 2,1155 n G, 1174 n 6, 1192 m, 
1202)), 1225)1, 128S)i3,--app.ii, 
iii, iv, 'viii, xvii, xviii. See also 
under Hind and Hindustan. 

Indian Desert, the, 812 )i 3, 823 m3. 

Indian Ocean, the, 1075 m. 

Ind-Ichu, for Indda-khud. 

Ind-lvhud, for Indda-khud. 

Indra-prastha, — an ancient Hindu 
town near Dihli, 398 )i 8. 

Indns, the, Iv, 74)i2, 76)i2, 78 )i, 
79 )z, 80 m, 95 )1 7, 96)i)iland2, 
285)1 5, 288)1 3, 290 )i 4, 291 )i, 
292 )i, 293 M 5, 294 )?, 295 )i, 297 )i, 
391)1 9, 403)1, 410)19, 455 )i, 

457)), 462)1, 471m 5, 485 m3, 486 
m 5, 498 n 7, 499 m, 533 m, 634 n 1, 
535)1, 540)1, 641m 7, 643 m, 615 
m9, 644)1 7, 668m, 674 m 3, 678 
m 7, 687 n 1, 809 m 1, 81 6 )im 2 and 
3, 1015 m, 1017 m, 1021m 8, 1043 
Ml, 1044)), 1045)1, 1046)1 and 
m3, 1047)1 4, 1049)) 2, 1050 )i, 
1057 m3, 1074 M, 1075 m, 1129 ml, 
1130 «, 1131)1, 1132)1, 1144m 6, 
1145 m, 1154 ml, 1165 m 6, 1181 
)i2, 1201)1, 1223 m. See also 
under the Sind. 

Infidera Mount, the, [Kapir di 
GiriJ, 78 m. 

Inta-j or Anta-e, — another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lyang of the Chinese, which is 
also called Nanking, 958 n. 

Ions, the name given by Hayton to 


the capital city Kay-ping-Fu, 
afterwards Shaug-tu, 1219 «. 

*Ir5^, xlvi, Ivii, 10,23,23, 31 n 3, 
33, 39 n 9, 43, 45, 55 and n 1, 56 n, 
69, 61 n 4, 63, 66 n 7, 84 and n 6, 
87 and n, 88 and a 7, 89, 93, 107 
nQ, 103 n 5, 121, 130 and ?i6, 132 
n2, 133, 137, 144 », 146 » 6, 347, 
149 n 8, 150, 151 and it 6, 152, 
157 n 4, 158 a, 159, 165, 166 and 
and ? 2 . 7, 167 and a 8, 168, 169, 
171 and n 9, 172 n 3, 173, 174, 175, 
176, 177% 6, 181, 204.%, 235, 239 
•a 9, 242 and nno and 6, 243 and 
%and%7, 244% 4, 247%, 249 and 
%3, 250' and%%4 and 6, 251 and 
%%8 and 9, 252 Kt 3, 253, 265 and 
71 4, 266 and%, 2G8 t 2'4, 273 -%, 275 
71 and % 3, 278, 277 % 5, 279, 281 
and n 5, 282 and 7i, 283 n 9, 284, 
285, 293 «, 296 n, 297 n, 305, 377 
7J.6, 881 11 2, 3S3 and7^8,383,392, 
439n4, 457%, 578, 610 % 6, 711, 
786 and % 5, 790, 801%., 851 and 
7 i7, 801, 878 %, 881, 927 %, 963 n 3, 
990 %, 992, 994%, 993%, 99671, 
997%, lOOl, 1014% 2, 1016% 3, 
1074%, 1103, 1109, 1115, 1117, 
1119, 1151 and%, 1152'%, 1158, 
1189, 1193%, 1195%, 1196, 1206 
and %3, 1207 and7i, 1215 and ill, 
122171,1220, 1227, 1228, 1229, 
1232 and-al, 1234, 1259, 1264 7i, 
1265, 1266. 

‘Iia^-i-’Ajam, 132 71 9, 1517x6, 308 
«2, 974%, 9967?., 1009%., 1117, 

1 1 88 7x, 1209 %, 1210 7x, 1256 % 6. 

‘Irak-i-’Avab, 204??, 308% 2, 122871, 
1230%, 1233% 3, 1243 7X, 1256 
n6. 

Iralcanah-Kun. See under Irganah 
Kuu. 


Irara, — the fanions garden of Shad- 
dad, son of ‘Ad, 386. 

I-ran, ix, xiv, Ivii, lx, 3, 4, 5, 19 
%1, 29, 115, 116, 118, 134 ?i 9, 
137, 183, 187 %', 230, 231, 271 %■, 
280, 284,302, 303, 309%, 382, 
4237x8, 4547?, 561% 9, 579% 4, 
698 %, 71771, 720 %1, 784 7? 5, 
797, 870, 882 %, 888-??, 917 %1, 
938%, 901%, 964% 2, 990%, 

1011%, 1087%. 1107, 1111, 1112, 
1138, 1151, 1153, 1172, 1190 % 1, 
1196, 1215, 1226, 1259, 1266, 
1287%. 

I-ran Zamin, 877 7? 1082 %, 1094 n, 
1116%, 112171, 1152%, 1164%, 
1181% 2, 1186%, 1190 111, 1191 n, 
1192%, 119371, 1194 11, 1195%, 
1200%, 1211%, 1215% 4, 1254%, 
1257 71, 1263 % 8, 1286 % 9, 1293%. 
Irdlsh or Irtish, — a country to the 
S.-W. of Tibbat, Lxiii, 890%. 
See also under Ardlsh or Ai'tlsh. 
Irganah Ku or ICun,—a range of 
mountains in Mughulistan, 882 n, 
888 n, 890%, 891 %, 893 %, 894%, 
89571, 937% 9, 938%, 1091%. 

Iri-ab [vulg Haiu’iab], — a darah in 
the prormoe of Karmfui, 499 n, 
Irilfl or Ii’ki, the capital of Kashin 
in the Tiug^ut langnage, 952 %, 
103571, 108671. 

Iriljla or Irklah, the capital of Ka- 
shin or Tinglcut, as called by the 
Mughals, 1085%, 1086%, 1088%, 
Irjatvi or Arjafcu, the ’Ukbah or 
Pass of, 919%. [Kun. 

irkanah-Ifiln. See under Irgauah- 
Irkl. See under Irlkl. 

Irkla. See under Irikla. 

Irmtlnudi, — a town of Armenia, 
298%L 
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Iron Gate Passi the, — a place be- 
tween two mountains, through 
which lay the route between 
Turkistan and Ohin, 1147 n 1. 

Irtakia or Irtakia, the capital of 
Tingkut or Kashin, 1088%. 

Irtish or Irdlsh, 890 n. See under 
Ardish or Artish. 

Irtish, the, — a river of Mu^ulistan, 
920%, 950%, 970 % 2. 

Irtish-Juilik, the, — a river of Mu- 
^ulistan, 890%. 

Isfahan, — a district and town in 
the ’Iraly-i-’Ajam, 28%9, 33%8, 
65 % 1, 88 %% 2 and 7, 89 and n 8, 
93 » 6, 137% 8, 138% 8, 143% 2, 
144%, 146% 4, 170% 8, 173, 176, 
244 % 4, 249 % 3, 251% 9, 252% 3, 
263, 282%, 296%, 297% 9, 298%, 
426 % 5, 679 and %% 4 and 6, 906 %, 
996%, 1116%, 1117, 1226, 1227 
and % 2, 1233, 1274 %. Also called 
Safahan. 

Isfnnd,— a town in the district of 
Nishapdr in Khurasan. 131% 7. 

Isfanjab,— a town of Mawara.nn« 
Nahr, 27, 28 and%8, 49 and%6, 
903%, 905%, 916%, 962%. Also 
called Sfanjab and Sifanjab. 

Isfara’in or Isfarayin, — a town in 
the district of Nishapur in Khn- 
rasau, 276%, 480%, 990%, 991%, 
1121 «. 

Isfarayin, See under Isfara’in. 

Isfirar or Isfirar, fortress of, — in 
the territory of Khurasan, Ixiv, 
201, 397 % 7, 1197, 1198. See 
also under Isfizar. 

Isfizar or Isfizar, — a district and 
town in the territory of Khura- 
san, the present Sabzwar, xxiv, 
Ixiv, 397 and%7, 472, 480%, 
26 


1051%, 1062% 4, 1070 and % a 
See also under Isfirar. 

Ishrusnah, — a district and town of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 962 ri. See 

also under Isrushtah. 

Iskaudariah or Sikandarlah, — the 
Alexandria of the maps, 210 % 
224. 

Isrushtah or Sirushtah, — a district 
and town of Mawara-nn-Kahr 
27 % 6, 962 %. Also called Ishrus- 
nah. 

Issigh Lake, the, — same as the 
Issigh-Kol, which see. 

Issigh-Kol or Issigh-Kol, the, — a 
little sea or great lake in Mu- 
ghulistan, 870%, 879%, 890%, 
919%, 922%, 970 % 2. 

Issilf-Kol, the, — same as the Issig]^- 
Kol, which see. 

isaik-kul, the, for the Issi^-Kol, 
which see. 

Issl-kol, the, — same as the Issigh- 
Kol, whioh see, 

Istakhnr or Ista^ur, — a district 
and town in the territory of 
Fars, 94% 3, 174, 176%1, 178% 7, 
266%, 304% 2. 

Istanbul, — another name of Cons- 
tantinople, 161 %, 163 % 6. 

Istawaor Astawa, same as Asdar, 
Astadar and Astawa. 

Istia, — one of the mountains of 
the range between ^aznin and 
Hirat,839% 8,870 %2. 

Istiah,— -a district between Ghaz- 
nin and Hirat, 839 and % 8, 370 
and%2, 448. 

Istiya, same as Istia and Istiah, 
which see. 

Itawah, — a town of HinduBtan, 
518%, 742 % 9. 
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Jab, — a iracfc of conntry in Ghaz« 
zisfciin, 980 and ii 9. 

Ja’bar, — a fortress in the territory 
of Eutn, 20471. 

Jadar, the, — or 

Jadarab, the,-— a river of Mawara- 
nn-Kahr, 434 and 72.9. See also 
under Jazar. 

Jadulah Masjid,— in Man?uriyah of 
the Diyar-i-Mi?riah, 229 n 5. 
Jagdespur, — a town of Hindustan, 
851 71 8. 

Jage-nagar, for Jaj-nagar. 

Jagnath, — a province of eastern 
Bang, 657 n 3, 558 7t 8. 

Jah-^ut, — another name of Khita 
or 0]b.in, 912 77 9. See also under 
Jal^ufc or Jaukfifc. 

Jaik, the, — a river of Turkistan, 
870 n. 

Jailam, the, 8 1 6 7» 8, for the Jhilam, 
which see. 

Jaipur, the Rajput State of, 863 

71 6. 

Jaj,— another name of the district 
of §h5gh in Mawara-nn-Nahr, 
28718, 921 «. 

Jaji-nagar or IJaji-nagar, — a town 
of Hindustan, 69077, 

Jaj-nagar, territory and State of, 
xxvif, Hr, 673 mdn2, 674 « 3, 
685 n 6, 587 and nn 3 and 4, 688 n, 
689 n, 690 tj,, 691 n, 692 «, 628 77 2, 
66377 9, 664 n 6, 666, 66677, 701 
n 1, 738, 739 and 77 6, 740 77 8, 762, 
763 and 7777 8 and 4, 77977. 
Jaj-nagar-XJdisah, 592 n. See 
under Jaj -nag^r and tJ^isab. 
Jdjnagur, for Jaj-nagar. 

Jaj -pur,— a town or city in the Jaj- 
nagar State, 587 » 4. 


Ja-jurm — a city and district in 
the territory of Ehmlsan, 181, 
1037 n, 112177. 

Jakashman or Jal|:shinan,— a tract 
of country W. of Kash gh ar. 922 77 , 
Jalkshman, same as Ja!|:a|hin5n, 
which see. 

Jaknt or IJakat, — a town of Turkis- 
tan, 961 77, 

JSl^fit or Jaukut, — the name given 
hy the Mughals to the country 
of Khita or ghiin, 91277 9, 121677, 
122077. Also called Jah-kut. 
Jalalabad, — a town of Af^anistan, 
7977, 331 77 1, 101277 4, 102577. 
Jalalabad or Dooghak, capital of the 
country of Nimroz and SijistSn, 
18877 7 . 

Jalandar or Jalhandar,— a town in 
the Panj-ab, xxvii, 679 and 77 3, 
746. 

Jalandhar. See under Jalandar or 
Jalhandar. [see. 

Jalhandar, same as Jalandar, which 
Jnliaar, — a territory in Hindustan, 
713 77 2, 714 77 9, 794, 849 and n 8. 
Jalisji,— a tract of country south of 
Mu^ulisfcan, 889 77 . 

Jalor, — a ^agbah or town of Hin- 
dustan, 607 77 , 627. 

Jam,— a oity and district in the ' 
territory of Khurasan. 22, 181, 
24777, 99077, 99177. 

Jam, the, same as the Jam Murau, 
which see. 

Jam Muran, the, — a river flowing 
from the Altfiu mountains, 951 n, 
981 77 , 983 77 . See also under the 
]^am Muran. 

Jaman, the, 634 77 2. See under the 
Jamna and the Jan, 
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Jaarna, the, — the Jnmna of the 
maps, 470 » 2, 624 n, 709 n. Also 
called the Jun or Yamuna, which 
also see. 

Jamii, — a territory of Hindustan, 
824 and«.9, probably an error 
for Damow or Damu. 

Jamu, the Hindu. State of, — in Kash- 
mir, 79 n, 733^10. See also 
under Jatnun. 

Jamun, the Hindu State of,— in 
Kashmir, 453 n 4, 454 n, 455 n, 
480 » 3, 466 n 1, 467 n. See also 
under Jamu. 

JanabM, an error for Junabad, see 
page Ixi. 

Janan, the, — a river in the country 
of Bolo, 1168 

land or Jund, — a territory of Ma- 
wara-un-Nahr, 927 n, 971 972 n, 
973n, 982n,, 983 u, 1028 «. See 
also under Jund. 

Jand-i-^apur,— a town of Ahwaz, 
22 n 8. 

Jande-Shapur, same as Jand-i- 
gliapur. 

Jandwal, — a place a few miles S.-B. 
of I^awah, 470 » 1, See also under 
Ohand-wal. 

Jang, Oha ghan-. See under Oha- 
^an Jang. 

Jang, I^ara-. See under ?!ara- Jang. 

Jang-i-SIal,— a town in the Panjab, 
454 ». 

Janinah mountain of 
1012 and ‘712. 

Jamah mountain, for Janinah 
mountain. [Hindustan, 627. 

Janjer, — a town in the country of 

Janjhui or Janjhuhi, — another name 
of the Jud mountains or the Salt 
Eange, 537 n, 1131 n. 


Jannat-abad, — name of the tuman 
or district in which Gaup is 
situated, 682 a 6. 

Jannat-ul-Bilad, — Bangalah is 

sometimes so styled, 559 n 2. 

Jan-Sindan. See under Khua- 
Sindan. 

Jar, — a district in the country of 
^ur, 1070 and 71 7. 

Jarali, — a place in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and the Gang, 809. 

Jai'ii-lum, — a canal in Mn gh filistnnt 
cut by j^aidUjthe fourth Khan of 
the Biizanjar dynasty of the 
Mughal-I-mak, 896 7t. 

Jarmas, — a district in the country 
of Ghur, 338 and 71 9, 346. Also 
called jarmas and Barmas. 

Jarmun, mountains of, 1. 

Jarulj:, the Ohul [uncultivated or 
desert tract] of, 29377 5. After- 
words called the Ohiul-i-Jalali. 
which see. 

Jarum, the district of Garmsir in 
the territory of Khurasan. 16 and 
»3, 267, 843, 362, 376 and ti 9, 
891,426. 

Jarus, — a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 826 «. Also called 
Kharus and fjfarus. 

Jasalmir, — a territory of Hindus- 
tan, 8077. 

Jasud^h, — a parganah between 
■Odisah and Bangalah, 59377. 
Turned into Jessore by Euro- 
peans. 

Jatah, — another name of Mu^ulis- 
tan, 889 n, 969 77. Called Getea 
by Europeans. 

Jat-nagar, — a district of Bangalah, 
69277, 73977 6. 

Jatr-abad, — a town of Kj^uraaan 
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founded by Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 104. 

Jatwiin, — a district and tonm of 
Hindustan, 469710. 

Jaiikut or Jakut, 1220 7t. See 
under Jakiib and Jah-kut. 
Jawzjan or Juzjan, 1011 See 
under Juzjan or Guzgan. 
Jawzjanan — a tract of country in 
Khwarazui, 232 n. 

Jaxar fees, the, 28778 , 7677 2, 91671, 
97077 2, 108477. See also under 
the Sibuu. 

Jaza’ir, the, 20477, probably the 
Jazirah, which see. 

Jazar, che,~~a river of Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 267 and 77 6, 434 77 9. Also 
called the Jadar and the Jadlrah. 
Jazirah, the, [Mesopotamia], 135, 
20477,22877 4,882. 

Jazui’an, — a town of Khurasan, on 
the way between Bal^ and Hirat, 
25877. 

Jeja!^an or flejalfan, — a place in 
the country of Marim, 117077. 
Jem, the, 983 ». Same as the Jam 
MnrSn, which see. 

Jend, 97377 . See under Jand and 
Jund. 

Jennessi, the, — a river of Mughu- 
listan, 98377. 

J ericho, — the Ariha of Arab Qeogra- 
phei's, 393718 . 

Jerusalem, xlvii, lix, 3,4, 101 77 8, 
105775, 143772, 20477, 200776, 
210 77, 220 77 8, 221 tt, 126077. 

Galled Bait-ul*Mu]^addas by the 
! Arabs. 

Jessore, 593 77. The Jasu^ah of the 
natives, which see. 

Jezdoun, — a dependency of Hirat, 
287 «. 


Jhajhar, — -a town of Hindustan, 
71477 0,788. 

Jhanjhanah,— »a distinct in the 
country of Hindustan, 759. 
Jhar-Kundah or Oh har- Kund.— a 
tract of country in Hindustan, 
lying on the right bank and upper 
part of the Son, 58777 4, 68877 , 
691n. 

Jhilam, the, — the Jhelum of the 
maps, xxiv, liV, 97 403 77 , 454 77 , 

48377, 485773, 486775, 63577, 

53677 , 637 «, 63877 , 604 and 77 6, 
678, 688773 , 69771, 8 I 5 and 7777 
8 and 1, 822, 828 77 , 1130 77 , 1131 77 , 
1154771, 1155 77 6. Also called 
the Bihat. See also under the 
Jihlam and the Jilam. 

Jhind. See under Jind. 

Jibal, the, — or Mountains of Dilam, 
the tract of country south of the 
Caspian, 118377. Also called 
the KohistSn. 

Jibal, the, — the mountain tract of 
the north of Ghur. 149 and 718 , 
343, 36877 2, 364, 865, 366, 871 
77 3, 430774, 1188 «. 

Jibal of Hirat, the, xx, xxi. 

Jibal, the, — or the Highlands of 
’Irak, called also the ’Iralk-i» 
’Ajam, Ivii, 89 and 77 9, 137, 173, 
1117, 1189. 

Jibal of Khurasan, the, 282. 
Jibal'i-Judi, the, 48277. See the 
Jud Hills. 

Jihlam, the, same as the Jhilam 
and Jilam, which see. 

Jiljun, the, xxiv, Ivii, Ixiii, 24, 25, 
31, 86776 , 4677 4, 76 ft 2, 84,86, 
116 and 77 3, 11777, 118, 119, 120 
and 77 1, 121, 12377, 1347? 4, 154 
and 77 9, 156 77 6, 16677 8, 261 «, 
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263 n, 274 n 1, 275 n and n 2, 
276 n, 277, 2S(), 291 292 «, 
309% 345, 383, 410 n 6, 412, 414 
ttS, 426 « 6. 473 it 2, 474, 480 m, 
485 n 3, 879 n, 882 % 890 n, 904 % 
909 % 91171,7, 914, 91571, 916, 
91771.1,921% 926 », 931, 932% 
963, 973% 987, 988% 989 and7i, 
990% 1001, 1003 7171 4 and 1, 

1006% 1008, 1009, 1027718, 

1082% 1084% 1086% 1097, 

109971, 1109713, 1127% 1141 7i, 
1145% 118671, 1193% 119571, 
1226, 1290719. See also under 
the “ Oxus.” 

Jilam or Jilain, the, — the Jhelnmof 
the maps, 96 n I, 97 n, 483 7i, 604, 
678, 816, 822. See also under 
the Jhilam. 

Jill, — a ferry over the Jhilam river, 
485713. 

Jind [Jhind], — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 732, 832, 837. 

Jiraffc, — a district and town in the 
province of Kirman, 28371 9, 
934% 974% 1118719, 111971. 

Jirfat, an error for Jirafb, which 
see. 

Jirjan, — a tract of country south 
of Kashghar, 922 71. 

Jirkah or Ohi rkah, —a city in the 
country of the Urus, 1169% 
1170% 1171 71. 

Jirkah or Oh,irkah, the,— a river 
in the country of the Urus, 
116971. 

Jit-pur, 706 71 7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 

Jitiir, 7057 i 7. See nnder Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 


Jodpur, — a town of Hindustan, 611 
7i3, 705717. 

Jodhpur, same as Jodpur, which see. 

Jogi Bala-nath, hill of,— in the 
district of Handanah, 537 ti. 

Josh-i-Ji.b-i-Garm,'[the jet of hot- 
water], — a place near to Tigin- 
abab, 353. 

Joslibak, — a snbur of the city of 
Mau?il, 1281 7i. 

Jonnpoor. See nnder Junpur, 

Jowar, the, 267 « 6. See the Jazar 
and the Jadarah. 

Jowaraher, — a fortress in the 
territory of the Knhistan, 1197. 

Jiid Bagh, the, 709 ti. See under 
the Bagh-i-Jud. 

Jud Hills, the, — the gait Eange of 
our maps, 294 % 481, 482 ti, 484 ti, 
637% 638% 678, 815, 1130% 
1131% 1132 71. See also under 
the Koh-i-Jud. 

Jud, — a plain before the city of 
Dihli, 529 ti 4, 606 and ti 3, 786 ti 3. 

Judea, 101 71 8. 

Jue Injil, — name of a canal in Hiiat, 
112871. 

Ju-in,— a district of Khurasan, 
112171. 

Jujahu Kaskfn, — a city of Mughu- 
listan on the banks of the Karii- 
Mur-an, 118771. 

Juk and Kuk. See the next. 

Juk and Luk,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Kirman, 200 n 6. 

Julik, — one of the ferries of the 
river Siljun, 970 ti 2. 

Jumna, the, 709 n. See under the 
Jamna and the Jun. 

Jun or Yamuna, the, — the Jumna 
of the maps, 47071 2, 618% 629 
n6, 684712, 640, 646, 667 n 3, 
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682 n 5, 686 and n 6, 696 » 3, 703, 
709 n, 733 TO 7, 742 » 9, 809, 816, 
817, 821 and TO 6, 850 to 3. See 
also under the Jamna. 

JunaTbad or Qunabad,— a town in the 
Jlluhistan, between Tabaa and 
Hirat, Ixi, 381 to 5, 394.andTO2, 491. 

Jund, or correctly Jand, — a terri- 
tory of Mawara-un-Nabr, xlviii, 
120, 121, 233, 237, 240 », 242 » 6, 
254, 263 TO, 269 TO, 273 «, 908 «, 
9 £©to, 911 to, 921 to, 1099 to, 1292. 
See also under Jand. 

Junpur [vul. Jounpoor], — a city of 
Hindustan, founded by Firuz Shah 
Tughla^ 93 « 9, 589 «, 691 ». 

Jurjan or Jurjan,--a district and 
town east of the Caspian, 31 to 3, 
37 TO, 43 TO 7, 81 to, 104, 151 TO 6, 265 
to7, 278to. Called also Gurgan, 
which see, 

Jurjanan, capital of Kh warazm, 
232 to. See under Jurjaniah. 


Jurjaniah, the capital of Khwarazm 
on the Khurasan side, 62 to 9, 84 
TO 8, 85 TO, 282 TO, 962 to. 

Jurowli,— ‘atownof Hindustan, 809 
«7. 

Juwain,-“-a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 990 to. 

Jnzarwan, up the valley of the 
Murgh-ab river, slvii, 235 to 2, 
376, 390, 402 to, 475 andTOTOS 
and 2, 917. Called also Guzar- 
wan, which see. 

Jnzdez,— a fortress in the ^uhistan, 
86 TO, 186 TO. 

Jnzjan or Guzgan, — a district on 
the north-west frontier of Ghur. 
XX, xxi, IOIIto, See also under 
Guzgan. 

JQzjanan or Guzganan, — a district 
and town of Khurasan, xx, 76 to 6, 
81 to, 186 TO, 325 to, 1097 TO 7. See 
also under Guzganan. 


Igla’an Ling, the,— a great river of 
China, Iv, 1220 n. Known to the 
Chinese as the Kyan-lin. 

Ka’b, Bayaban of, an uncultivated 
plain between rriilkan and Bal lA. 
1009 

Ka’bah, the sacred Temple of 
Makkah, 8, 178, 190, 192, 243. 

^abal, the,— a river of Tarkistan, 
970 TO 2. 

Kiabiili^, 154, 918 to, 920 to, 986 to. 
An error for Kaialik, see page 
xlvii. 

Kabchuk, same as KibohaV:, which 
see. 


l^abshak, — a dasht or plain in Tur- 
kistan, 877 to. 

Kabud Jamah, — a territory of 
Khurasan. 1121 

Kabul, territory of, xiv, xlix, 1, 19 
nl, 22 and TO 5, 31 to 3, 73 and to 8, 
74n2, 77 n., 78 to, 88to 2, 97 «, 98 
TO 8, 267, 288 TO 3, 289 m, 306 TO 6, 
308 «• 2, 309 TO, 324 ra, 334 « and 
TO 8, 376, 391, 484 TO, 441 TO 7, 502 
« 6, 609 TO, 717 «, 878 TO, 874 TO, 881, 
1016 TO, 1020 TO, 1022 n, 1025 », 
1042 TO 6, 1044 TO, 1047, 1051 TO, 
1057 to4, 1H6to6, 1119, 1131». 

I H44» 6, 1202TO. 
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Kabul, thu.—the river passing 
through Kabul, xvi, 7771, 78 n, 
79 n, 288 n 8, 535 n, 538 n, 564 n, 
1032 », 1043 «1, 1044 

Kabulab,— a town on the bank of 
the Biiih, 533 m.. 

ICabuskan, 1196 n, for Khabushiln. 
which see. 

Ka^h, the Biun or desert of, — 
between Sindh and Gujarat, 82 

72 . 2 . 

KachtI, the name given by A.bu-1- 
Ghazi Bahadur Khan to Iriki or 
Irikia, the capital of Kashin or 
Tingkut, 1086 n.. 

Ktidas or Baras, — a district and 
town of Khurasan, 375 m, 1026, 
1034 and m2. Also written 
B^adns and Biidush, which also 
see. 

Kadhah-Katankah or Gadhah- 
Katnnbah, — a tract of country 
in Hindustan, S87 m4, 688 w, 739 
m.6. 

Ifiadus, — a district and town of 
KhurasSn. 367 m 7. 398 n 5, See 
also under l^adas, Badush and 
Baras. 

l^adnsh,^ — a district and town of 
Khurasan. 375 «, 1034 m2. See 
also under l^adas, ^adns and 
Karas. 

IgLSf, mountain of. See under the 
Koh-i-JEjiaf. 

l^afchak, same as l?.ibe^ak, which 
see. 

Kafiristan, — a tract of country in the 
Hindu Kush, 1044 m. 

Kah or Gah, — a Kala* or fortress of 
Sijistan, 35 m, 1203 m. 

Kalian, the, — a feeder of the Wana- 
Ganga river, 688 m. 


l^ahirah, the capital of Mifr and 
the Cairo of the maps, liv, 101 
m8, 140712, 209 m 5, 212ml, 213 
m 5, 215 77 9, 217 m, 218 m, 228 m 4, 
22977 6, 1260 m, 1276 m. 

KiahluVah or Pass of ^Eongkahan. 
See under B^ongkahan. 

Kahlur, — a city in ruins on the east 
side of the Sind, 538 ». 

Kahram, 469 n 7, — app. v, for Kuh- 
yam, which see. 

IJEaialigJi or KaihK^, same as Baia- 
lik or Kaialik, which see. 

Kaialik or territory of 

Turkiatan S. of the Ulu gh Tagh 
and between Turfan and A^au, 
xlvii, 900 and 77 2, 924 m, 930 77 , 
931 », 969 ml, 97077 2, 982 m, 

986 m, 989 m, 1004, 1023, 1064, 
1055, 106177 7, 1066 « 6, 1112m8, 
1132 m, 114177, 1184m, See 

under IKabali^ and Kayalilj:. 

Kaif or Kayif,— a town in the 
Diyar-i-Mi^riah, lix, 229m5. 

ICailar, the,— a river of Turkistan, 
943 m. See under the river 
Kalar. 

Kailas, — a ridge in the Himalayah 
mountains, 787 m 9. 

^i^a’in, — the chief place of the ^Ea- 
bistan, Ixiv, 195 m3, 894, 1039, 
1197, 1198 andm7, 1203, 1205 
778, 1214778. 

Kai-song-fu, the capital of the 
Chinese province of Honan, 
96877. 

Kaitbal,^a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 648 andmB, 692, 
697 m, 699 andmS, 7077x7, 749 
and 77 2, 881, 840, 841. 

Kaja,— a district south of Nang- 
rahar, 1022 m. 
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Kajla,— or 

Kajlah, — the name of a place on the 
rente to the Indus by the Pai- 
war Pass, 290w4. 

Ka-ju, — a city in the territory of 
Ting^ut or Ifashin, 1085 

Kajuran, — a !?a?r and territory in 
the country of Ghur, 319, 342, 
370, 1015 n, 3018 m. See also 
under the ^ia^r-i-Kajuran, 

iKaTcaaus or Koh-i-Kaf, the, 1287m, 
the Caucasus of the maps. 

Kakh,~a small town in the Kn- 
histan, a dependency of Juna. 
bad, 394 and m2. 

Katslial mountains, the, — in Mu- 
ghiilisfcan, 970 m 2. 

T^f!ala’-i-Kdh or Gah, — a fortress of 
Sijistan, 35 M, 1203. 

l^ala’d-Nau, — a fortress on the 
Amii, 1030 ». 

Kala'-i-Safld, — a fortress of Pars, 
175 m 7, 178 m 7, 

^ala’-i-Shah, — a strong fortress of 
Iffnhan, 145 m 4. 

Kahlcljm,— a mountain range of 
Turkistdn, 941 m. 

Kal’ah of Bagdad, the, 1243 n. 

Kalah-i-Koh, — a place near Hirat, 
1126 m 6. 

Kalair or Kaleir, — a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 and n 2, 
838 M 7. 

Kala Niiwar. the, — a lake of Tnr- 
kistan, 943 n. 

Kalangao Knda or ^ad,— a terri- 
tory bordering on Khita, 943 «, 
946 m. [Sind. 

Kalanji, 1074 m., for Kalin jar of 

Kalangush,— or 

Kalnnkilsh, — a city in the country 
of Tiiigkfit or liashin, 947 m. 


KalSr, — a territory near the country 
of the Bolo, 116771. 

^jCalar, the, — a river of Tnrkistan, 
the Kailar of our maps, 943 n. 

Kalat, an error for Kal’at, see page 
Ix. 

Kal’at, — a place near Tus in Khura- 
san, lx, 276 m. 

Kalbi,— a territory of Hindustan, 
62471., 55371.5. 

Kaler or Kalair, — a place near the 
frontier of Tirhnt, 70471.2. See 
also under Kalair, 

Kalinjar, — a strong fortress of 
Hindustan, in Bhati-Ghora the 
tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, 491, 62371., 
62471., 553 M 5, 603 71,6, 68271 5, 
70471 2, 733, 734, 735 and« 9, 743 
m3, 765, 757m 7, 769, 77771, 817 
and 71 6, 824 and ti 8, 825, 850 n 3, 
— app. xxiii, 

Kalinjar, — a strong fortress in the 
province of Multan, 7671 6, 87 7i, 
88712, 94712, 11771, 120 71 3, 126 
71 2, 905 «, 107471, — also called 
Talwarah. 

Kalinjar, — a territory on the banka 
of the Sind river, 107471, 1076 m. 

Kaliun, — a fortress of Khurasan. 
1003. See under Kal-yun. 

Kaliyar, — a few miles noi’th-east of 
Rufkl, 704 m2. 

Kaliyun or Kal-yun. vSee under 
KSlyun. 

Kalunjur, 52471, for Kalinjar of 
Hind. 

Kalur-an or Kalur-an, — a tract of 
country north of Turkistau, 937 
andM7, 940 11, 953 n, 1000 m, 
1105 71, 114071, 1178 71, J 179 71, 
1180 71, 1215 m2, 1219 m. 


Trtdeie, 
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Kalur-iln or Liikah, tlio, — a river of 
Tiirkistan, 892 % 894% 980 mI. 

Kalwa-I, — or 

Kulwa’Tn,^a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 576 n. 

Krtl-yun or Kaliyfm, — a territory 
and fortress in tlie country of 
Khurasan, 375, 390, 409, 4.12, 502 
%6, 1003, 1051 a,ndn, 1052, 1053 
and w9, 1054 and n2, 1055, 1061. 

K.al- 3 ’usli, — a territory of Kliurasan. 
502 n 6, for Kal-yun or Kaliyun, 
■which see. 

Kama, the, — a river in the country 
of Bnlghlr, 116571, 

Kiimah, — a town in the Bharat-pur 
territory on the roiite from 
Mathuruh to Firuz-pur, 790 and 
n9. 

Kamnh, — a town of Afgh-dnistan, 
betvyeen JalSliibad and Peshawar, 
79 ?v. 

Kamah, the, — another name of the 
river Qhitrar or Qh,itr51, 79 n. 

the, — a river of Turkistan, 
970 fl 2. 

Kamaij, tlie, — ^the rivov of Kunay, 
north of the Kabul river, 1048 
nl. 

Kfimil, 1020% wi'ong spelling of 
Kabul. 

J^am-jiw, — a city in the territory 
of Tingl^ut or Kashin, 1085 «■. 

Kam-KaTnilut,— a tract of country 
in Tm’kistan, 95177. See also 
under Kutn-Kumjiut. 

Kam-Kamjiut, the, — a river in the 
Country of Kirkiz iu Turkistan, 
969 n 1. 

?§iatn-Kunohak,~a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 951% 959 n. See 
also under Kum-Kunjak. 

27 


Kamroop, 765 n 8, for Kamrud, 
which see. 

Kamrud, — a district and city of 
Hindustan, 635 77, 654, 557, 558778, 
561 and b-9, 562 % 563 », 664 and n, 
667, 569 and 7777 4 and 5, 570 and 
77 and 71 9, 573, 587, 693 77, 594 
and Til, 695, 701771, 764 and 77 6, 
765 and 77 8, 766, 770 a 9, 771 n, 
77377, 77577, 77977, 1046 andw 
and 77 3, 1081. Also called Kanw- 
ru. 

Kamrup, 66877, for Kiimrud, which 
see. 

Kan-i-Gul, — a mead near Samar- 
Ifand, 119477. 

Knnaiij, same as ?iinnauj, which 
see. 

^andahar, mistaken for Gandiiar 
and l^audhar, the country be- 
tween Hind and Tibbat, 77% 
80% 121771. 

JKandahar, the town of Af^anis- 
tan, Lk, xiv, xlix, 35 77 , 77 n, 80 n, 
285716, 33177 2, 33977 7, 35577 6, 
609 77 , 718 77 , 873 77 . 1017 % 1018 77 , 
102077, 121777. 

Kaades , — & district of Hindustan, 
is, 

Kandharor Gandhar, 121677, 121771. 
See under Gandhar. 

Kandnana, 68871 , for Gondwauah, 
wiiich see. 

Kangaktao, — a territory in Turkia- 
tan, 945 n. 

Kang-chong-F9, — a town in the 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
122271. 

Kanjar, 1074% for the territory of 
Kalinjarpn the river Sind- 

Kankari oy Ganguri,— a district of 
Hindiistan, 575 and 77 2. 
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KaaouJ, 467 m, for l^CiBiianj, whioli 
see. 

Kanpilali, — a town lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges a 
few miles N. N. W. of Buda’un, 
651 n. 

Kan'Sn, — or 

Kansuh,— a dependency of the 
kingdom of Hia, 947 m. 

Kanwru, 693 n. Another name of 
Kamrud, which see. 

Kapir di Giri — the Infidel’s Mount, 
— a place on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1043 n 1. 

Kaptshab, for KilMjJilk, 

Etara-baah, — a tract of country in 
the territory of Ting^at or Ka- 
shin, 114(0 n. 

Ifarl Bilad, the,— in Mnghulistan, 
1179 «. 

^Cara-ohal or ICara-olial, the, — a 
range of mountains in Northern 
India, 1 046 n and n 3. 

|Cara Qh,ang, Iv. 

ISiara- Jang, — the name given by the 
Mnghals to half the country of 
Gandhar, where the people are 
black, Iv, 1216 m, 1217». 

Kara Khata-I. an error for i^ara 
Khitae. 

Kara-Khelin, for ?ava l^aram. 

Kara-Klierem, for Kar?^ ^^nram. 

IKara Khitil.— or 

IJara Khitae. — a country north of 
Khita. xldi, 154,236m6, 239and», 
240 m, 246 m 7, 263, 264m, 270, 
283 m9, 401 m^ 402m, 473m 2, 474m, 
736 and m 4, 746, 749, 900. 903 m, 
911 , 912 m 9, 921 m, 924 », 926 m. 
932 m, 933 m, 934 m, 956 m, 959 m, 
966 m 6, 967 m, 980, 983 m, 986 », 


Kar.akhitai, 921 m, for Kara-KIiitl. 
which see. 

Kara Khwajah, — a tei’ritory in 
IghiiristSn, 952 «, 1141m. 

Kani Kol or Black Lake, — of Tur- 
kistan, 909 m, 970 m 2, 

Kfmi-Koram, for i^arii Kuram. 

Kai’akorum, 915 m, for Kara Kuram. 

Karil-l^nm, — a ti’act of country in 
Turfcistan, xlviii, Iv, 268 m 4, 
982 m, 983 m, 1140 m, 1176 m 8. 

Kara l^uram, — a tract of country 
inTurkistan, xlviii, iv, 154, 268 m 4, 
875 7i. 889 m, 916 916 m, 917 

92071, 924 m, 940 m, 942 m, 947 m, 
958 m, 95971, 969 m 1, 982 m, 1089 m, 
1090m, 1101ml, 110571, 1110 
andm6, 113977, 114077, 1141m, 
1 174 and m 3, 1 176 and m 8, 1 1 78 n, 
1180m, 1184m, 1185«, 1191 m, 
1211m, 1215 77m 2 and 4, 121877, 
121977, 1225 77, 1290 ml. It is 
always mentioned as the Asal or 
original yurat of the Ohingiz 
Khan and known also as the 
TJrdue-Bfiligh. 

Kara Ifuram, — a mountain range 
between the IKara Tu, and the 
Uskun-Lul^ ranges, 88071, 920 m, 
1140 m. 

Kara-Mur, the, 1095. See the §:ara 
Muran. 

i^ara Muran or Black river, the, — a 
river of Mu^filistau and Khita. 
Ixiii, 882 m, 885 m, 895 m, 920 m, 
95177, 981m, 1095, 1137 m, 1138 m, 
1139 m, 1216 m. The Hohang-Ho 
of the Chinese. 

l^ara-Su [the Black Water], — an 
aqueduct drawn from the river 
Jibun to the city of Khwarazm? 
473 77 2, 474 and 77 4. 
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Kara-Taghj the, — a mountain of 
Turkistan, 970 2. 

Kara-Tal, — on the north of Mnghu- 
listan, 889 

Kara-tal, the, — a river of Tnrkis- 
tan, 919 

^ara-Tu, the, — a range of moun- 
tains in the country of the I- 
ghui’S, 889 fi. 

Karachi, the supposed site of Dibal, 
295 n, 452 n 2. 

Karah, — a territory of Hindustan, 
691%, 592 w, 626 and»8, 663 
and 8, 664, 673, 679«a3aMd5, 
681 and 71 2, 682% 5, 683, 684, 
694 and?i3, 702 andn.4, 704, 
737, 738, 739 71, 743, 747, 75771 7, 
768, 769, 777 n, '790, 79671, 798, 
817, 818 and 7171 3 and 4, 827, 830, 
838 71 7, 847 and 71 4, 848, 849 and 
71 6, 850 )i 3. 

Karah,— a lli§ar or fortified town 
in the teriitory of Khurasan. 
1203. C?ara Khita. 

?!arah Khita. 736 and ti 4. See under 

Karahah Darah, — one of the Passes 
on the route from ^aznin to 
Labor, 505 and 71.6. 

Karak,— a town in the country of 
Sham [Syria], 21671.9, 218 7t, 
225714, 229 » 6, 23071. 

Karak or Kuruk, — a place of 
Hindustan in the district of Hari- 
anah between Eot-hak and Bha- 
wani, 791 71 1. 

Karakh, — a place [township] in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 769 andTiS. 

Kiiram-hattan or Karam-pattan, 
see Kar-battan. 

Karam-Nasah or Karam-Nasa, the, 
— a river of Hindustan, Ixi, 650 
71 6, 55171. 


Karam-srn, 567 ti 1 . See under Kar- 
battan. 

Karauah or Karanah, the, — a river 
of Hindustan, bounding the 
Grwaliyur territory on the east 
and falling into the Jun or Ya- 
muna, 733 n 7, 825. 

Karan-dnjz, — a fortress of Mazan- 
daran, 99071, 991 jj, 99371, 99471, 
see also under Kiarun and Kariin- 
dujz. 

Karan-pattan, 667 n 1. Bee under 
Kar-battau. [battan. 

Karan- tan, 667 ti 1. See underKar- 

Karar, — a town in the country of 
Marim, 117071. 

Karar-kot, — a fortress of Hindus- 
tan, 93 n 9. 

Karar-hattaa or Karar-pattan, 667 
71 1. See under Kar-battau. 

Karas Mnran, the,— a river of Tur- 
kistan, 940 ti. 

Karasah Darah, for Karahah Darah, 
which see. 

Karat, the,— a river of A fg hanistan. 
See the l^irat. 

Karataya, the, — a river of Hindus- 
tan, — app. xxi, xxii. 

Kar-battan or Kar-pattan,— a city 
in the country of Tibbat, li, 665 », 
567 and Til. 

Karchin,— a tract of country in 
Mu^ulistan, 121971. 

Karendar, 993 ti, for Karan-dnjz of 
Mazandaran, which see. 

Karhakatenka, the chief city of. 
Kandnaiui [Qondwanah], 688 %. 

KariVla, — a city in the country of 
the Uros, 117071. 

Karim-yu, — a city in the oohntry 
of Maha-Ohm or TingnSsh, 
1141 71 . 
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Kariw or Gariw, — a district in the 
territory of ^ur, S44»l. 

Karkh— a suburb of Baghdad, 138 
TO 8, 24% 759 m3, 1229 to 8, 1231, 
1238, 1240 TO, 1262 TO. 

Karkh, 171, 279 to, by mistake for 
Gurj [Georgia], 

Kar^ir, — or 

KarMz, — a country of Turkistan, 
883 TO. See also under Khar-khez. 

!^Srli]S: or Karluk Ta^, the, — a 
mountain in Northern India, 
1132 to. ■ 

iClrluk Hazarah or Hazarah-i- 
Karl'lgh or Karluk,— a district in 
Northern India, 1132 TO. 

Karluk Ta^, the, see the |f.arlik 
Tagh. 

Karraah-nasnh, an enror for Karam- 
Nasah. See page Ixi. 

Kafman, — a province in southern 
Afghanistan, 1, Iv, lx, 285, 290n, 
439 TO 4, 476 », 492 » 7, 493 and to, 
494, 495, 498 andTO»6and 7, 499 
and TO and TO 8, 500, 601 to and to 5, 
503 and TO 8, 606, 618 to, 526 to 8, 
627 TO, 638 TO, 640 TO, 541 w 7, 623 
TO 8, 633 TO 6, 901 TO, 1021 to 8, 1022 TO, 
1108 TOl, 1129, 1131 and TO, 1132 to. 

Kaymau Dara’h, — a small dara'h in 
the province of Kaj-man, 1, 499 to. 

Karnal or Carnal, — a town in 
Hindustan, 459 to 7- 

Karokol, — a canal in Mughulistan, 
896 TO. Sec under Jara-liim, 

Karra, 694 to 3, for Karah of Hindus- 
tan, which see. 

KaT^man, an error for Ka^'man, see 
page lx. 

!l^ai’§,~a district and town in the 
territory of Hum, the Kars of the 
maps, 161 TO. 


Karshakh. the capital of the Tahirl 
dynasty in Khurasan. 14 to1. 

KaishI,— -a kasr near Kara-Kuram 
founded by TJktae Kl’an, 1139 to. 

Kai’shiuj 567 to 1. See Kar-battan 
or Karpattan. 

Kar-Tagh, — or 

Ijiar-Tak, — a range of mountains in 
Mughulistan, 875 to, 879 to. 

Karan. — a fortress of Mazandaran, 
277 TO 5, 278 TO, See also under 
Karun-dujz. 

Karun-dujz,— -a fortress of Mazan- 
daran, 277 to 5, 278 n, 991 to. See 
also under Karan-dnjz. 

Karyat-nl-Gbaffar. •— a village on 
the Tigris, 1246 to 4. 

Karyat-ul-’Ukah,— a village on the 
Tigris, 1245 TO 4. 

Kasai Ankah, — a city in the country 
of the Urus, 1170 to. 

Kasan, — a town in the country of 
the Urus, the Kazan of the maps, 
652 TO 2, 1166 TO. 

Kasanlik,— a town in the Turkish 
Empire, llOOw. 

Kaschin, 947 to, for i^ashin, which 
see. 

K»a s ghar, Ivii, 29, same as Kashghar, 
which see. 

Kash, — a town in the territory of 
Khnrasan, 46 and to 3, 11 94 to, 
1206to3. 

Kasha, see under Ka^i. 

Kashan, — a town in the ’Irak-i- 
’Ajam, 996 m, 1118, 

Kashgar, for Kashghar, which see. 

Kashghar, — a territory and city in 
Central Asia, Ivii, 29, 46 a 4, 52 to, 
74, 134 and to 8, 261, 203 n, 269 to, 
424 TO 3, 431, 577 m, 882 «, 889 to, 
899 TO, 901 TO, 902 TO, 903 n, 904 », 
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905 m, 90y», 912 ft, 914 ft, 915 ft, 
916 ft, 917 ft, 919 ft, 920 ft, 921 ft, 
92271, 923 ft, 933 ft, 940 71, 942 ft, 
944 n, 950 ft, 952 ft, 961 n, 964 ft 2, 
968ft6, 970ft 2, 971 -ft, 981 ft, 982 ft, 
983 ft, 984 ft, 985 ft, 986 ft, 987 ft, 
104471, 1045 ft, 1047, 1069 ft 4, 
1075 n, 1091ft, 110671-, 1141 7i, 
1145 ft. 

Kashi or Kasha, — a territory of 
<aur, 340, 361 and® 1, 362, 364, 
396. 

Kaahif, 378 n 1, for Kilaf or Kilif, 
wliioh see. 

^Kshin, the capital of the country 
of Tingkut, called also Kashin, 
947 ft, 949 ft, 950 ft , 1084 n, 1085 ft, 

1086 ft, 1087 ft, 1088 ft. 

l^ash^ai*, 1044 ft, same as Kash- 
ghar, whioh see. 

Ka^iTnaudi or Kashfcmandi, — a 
district of Awadh in Hindustan, 
649, 704 TO 3, 759 and 71 5, 838 and 

ft 2. 

Kaahmi-ghagur, — a place in Tnrkis- 
tan, 961 ft. 

Kashmir, State of, 424 ft 3, 431 and 
ft 5, 469 ft, 686 ft, 611 ft 3, 893 ft, 
1044 ft, 1046 ft 3, 1126 ft 6, 1031ft, 
1135 « 6, 119171, 1218 ft, 

Kashtmandi, 549, see under Kash- 
mandi, 

Kasi, 361 ft 1, for Kashi or Kasha, 
which see. 

Kaaili, — a town of Hindustan, 728 
and 71 3. 

Kaskuri or Gasguri,— a district of 
Hindustan, 575 ft 2. 

Kasli, 728 ft 3, for Kasili, which 

' ■■see., ,,,■■■„:■ 

Kasmandah, — or 

Kasmandij—a district of Awadh 




in Hindustan, 704 » 3, 759 and 
7i5, 838 and -7!- 2. Algo called 
Kasmandhi, Kashmandi and 
Kashtmandi. 

Kasr-Ba^ [the Garden Castle], — in 
the capital city of Dihli, 669 
and 71.9, 

^asr-i-Firuzi, the, — ^in the capital 
city of Dihli, 661. See also 
under the Kushk-i-Firuzi. 

]?;asr-i-Kajuran, — a territory in the 
country of Ghur, 319, 341, 448, 
1018 7i. See also under Kajuran. 

]§[asr-i-Sabz [Gi’een Castle], the, — 
in the capital city of Dihli, 675, 
858. See also under the Kushk- 
-i-Sabz. 

Ka?r-i-Safed [White Castle], the, 
— iu the capital city of Dihli, 
liii, 653 ft 6 , 554, 651 andnn6 
and 7, 656, 661 and 7i, .685, 761. 

Ka§r-i-Sultan, the, — in the capital 
city of Dihli, 667. 

Kasrak, — a place in Hindustan, 791 
and ft 1. 

^a?rs of Ghiir. — the fortified Til- 
lages in the country of Ghur, 831 
and ft2. 

Kassagol, the,— a Lake of Tor- 
kistan, 983 ft. 

Kassullie, 728 ft 3, for Kasili, which 


which 


Kab, — a town on the Jiliun in the 
district of Hazar-asp, in Kliwa- 
razm, 973 ft. 

Katah-waz, — a place in the coun- 
try of ^ur, 361 ft 8. 

Katak or Katufc,— a city in the ?ahm 
or steppe in the H and S. of 
Kashghar. 922 n. 
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Katankah, — ^name of a mouea' in 
Kadhah-Kaiankah, of Hindusfaa, 

. 587714 . . 

Katasin,— a frontier town on the 
Maha-nadi river towards Lakhaini- 
or of Lakhanawati, xxvii, 585 n 6, 
688 n, 664 « 6, 738 and»2, 739 
and n. 

Katasingkah, — a more correct 

name of Katasin, whicli see, 
68871 . 

Katheher, see under Katkebr or 
Katker. 

Ka^hekr or Katker, — a town in the 
district of Buda’an in Hindustan, 
627718, 66377.9, 69777., 698,699 
77 . 5, 755. 

— a tract of country in Arabia, 
179713. 

Eatif, — a town in tke Diyar-i-Mi§- 
riah, lix. 

JKatran,— a Daskt or Desert on tke 
frontier of Samarkand, 156 n, 
90971. 

Eatuk, See under Katak. 

Kaukasas, tke, 998 n, 1287 n, tke 
Oancaaus, of the maps, also 
called the Koh-i-Kaf. 

Eawak, see under Kawik. 

Eawik, — name of a pass and for- 
tress in tke range of Hindu Kush, 
called Kawak by modern travel- 
lers, 436 and ti 6. 

K^ayalik or ]^ayalik, 918 ti, 92071, 
985 71. See under Kaialik or 
Kaiali^. 

Kayif or ICaif, — a town in the 
Diyar-i-Mi§riah, lix, 22971 6. 

Kay-ping-fu, capital of the Oh in- 
gtziak dynasty in Tartary, after- 
ward called Skung-tu, 1141 ti, 
1219 71. 


Kazan, — a town of Russia in Europe, 
652712, 987713, 1020 n, 1086 71. 

Kazil-Tash, — a place in Turkistan, 
94171. 

Kaziw or Gaziw, — a district in the 
territory of ^ur, 344 and ti 1 . 

Kazvin, 99071, for Kazwin, which 
see. 

Kazwin, — a district and town in tke 
Hrak-i-’Ajam, 6l7i4, 93, 125 718 , 
14471, 242716, 277716 , 990 71 , 
993 71, 994 77 , 995 ti, 996 71 , 101 0 n, 
1189, 1 190 Til, 119271, 120871, 
1211 71, 1227716. 

Kazwin Darah, the, 993 «. 

Kelardjek, 1046 71 3, for the Kara- 
o^al, which see. 

Kem, the, 933 71 , for the river Jam 
in Turkistan. 

Kenchak, — a town in Kara-Khita. 
91971. 

Kerman, 1021 71 8, for Kapmaa of 
Afghanistan. 

Kerman, 111971, for Kirman of 
Persia. 

Kermanshah, — a town in the Jibal 
or ’Irak-i-’Ajam, 993 71 , 

Ke^, 40713, for Kash of Khurasan, 
which see. 

Kesh, 180 71, for Kish of Pars, which 
see. 

Khabushan. — a town of Khnrasaa. 
99171, 119671, 1206713. Called 
also Khshan. 

Kha-e, — a town on the bank of the 
Biah, 53371. 

Khaesar, Paj or Pass of, — in the 
mou7ifca7n of Ro’en in the cen- 
tral part of Ghur, 319 and 71 8. 

Khaesar or Khaisar, — a tov/n and 
district in the country of Ghur, 
xxiv, XXV, lx, 201, 233, 967 and 
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1^3, 1062, 1181n2, 1198, 1199% 
1200 % \20ln, 1202, 1203, 1205. 

Khafehak, same as Kibchak, wMob. 
see. 

ghaibar Pass, the, 1, 352 7^8, 483% 
538 n. 

Khaibar mountains, the 79 n. 

Khair-abad,~a town of Khurasan 
founded by Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 104. 

Khaisar, — a town of ^ur. See 
under Kh aesiir. 

Khaki star Burj, — a bastion in the 
fort of Birat, 1060 

Khalat,— a town in Armenia, 228 
ni, same as Akhlat, which also 
see. 

Kham Muran, the, — a river flowing 
from the Altan mountains, of 
Turkistan, 951 «, 952, 981 n. Also 
called the Jam Muran, which also 
see. 

Khamil. — a province in the country 
of the I-^ui's, 920 n. 

Khan BaligJi, — a city a little north 
of Pekin 918 «, 958% 1219 «. 
Called Yen-king by the Qbinese. 

Khan-Sindan, — a tei-ritory of Tur- 
kistan, 1220 n. 

Khanah-abad, — a place in the ’ Irak- 
i-’A jam near Hamadan, r228 n. 

Khandah-i- Shapiir or Jand-i-Sha- 
pui’,— a town in the district of 
Ahwaz, 22. 

KhandSn, — a tract of country on 
the frontier of Ohm. 153 and n 6, 
911 andn7, 

Khan kin, — a town in 'Irak-i-'Ajam, 
1239% 1243 7J, 1262 «. 

Khan-kue, see under Khan-zju 
Khan-kne. [1191 

Khanpur,— a town of Hindustan, 


Khan-zjii Khan-kue, the name of 
China as called by the natives, 
912319 . 

Kharezm; for Khwarazm. 

Kharizm. for Khwarazm. 

Khar-Mier, — or 

Khar- khez 883 n. See under Khar- 
khez Tungut. 

Khar-khez Tungut, — a tract of 
country south of Mughulistan, 
876% 883 n. 

Kh.ai-khiz. — a tract of country west 
of China, 962 u, 

Kharus,— a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 326 31, Also called 
Janls and Harus. 

Khata-i. an error for Khita and 
Khitiie. see page li.r. 

Khatl, — a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 923 n. See also under 
Khatliin and Khutlan. 

Khatlan.— a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 911 « 7, 923 3i, 1162, 
1226. See also under Khutlan. 

Khawanin. — a tract in the territory 
of Ghni', 324 7i. 

Khifohiik. same as Kiboliak, which 
see. 

Khirkhiz, — a territory north of 
Mughulistan, 923 7i. See also 
under girkir or girlciz. 

Khisht-Ab, Daruh of, — in the dis- 
trict of Hariw-ar-Rud, 417 and 
»4, 

Khita, — or 

Khitiie, — the country of China as 
known to the people of Mawora- 
un-Nabr, xlvii, li.’c, 140 ?i 3, 149, 
154 31 2,. 169, 188, 203 n 1, 204. and 
na, 206, 243. 244, 246, 252, 
268 % 260 and 31 7, 261 ■and% 

263, 263 and 3i, 264 and n, 283 
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n9, 284, 285, 294 n, 378, 387, 
448, 474, 475 «, 2, 479 '71, 48077, 
481, 482 71., 483 ■», 484 ?i, 491 and 
71 5, 532, 593 71, G04 and7il, 
87671, 882, 889 71 , 892 71 , 89671, 
89771, 909 77, 911, 91271.9, 928, 
92971, 93071, 93171, 94071, 94371, 
94771, 950 71 , 95571, 956 », 957 n, 
969«, 96171, 965710, 966, 981 7i, 
107377 4, 108671, 109271, 1093 », 
1095, lH5?i5, 111671, 111971, 
1136719, 113771, 1138 71, ll39 n-, 
114171, 1143 71 , 1149?!, 115271, 
1157711, 116571, 1185 71, 118671, 
1189, 121571 1, 121671, 121771. 
see nndei' Kliitii or lOiitae. 
Khittali of Sangali, — a district) in 
the country of Mandesh in Ghitr, 
331. 

Khiva, the modem capital of Khwtl- 
razm, 929 ?i, 1097 71 7, 1098 / 1 , 
llOOri. See also Khisvak. 
KhiAvak or IKiwak, capital of Khwit- 
razm, 9297/, 109871, IIOO 71 . 

Anglicized into Khiva. 
Khokand.— a city in the territory 
of Farghiinah, 921 71 . 
gholin or Korin, — name of the 
ancient capital of the Turks, 
91671. [see. 

Kliorassan. for Klmrasan. which 
ghost, the darati of, — south of the 
Kurmah, in the province of Kaf- 
man in Afghanistan, 499 71. 
ghotan, see under Khutiin. 

Khowitf. — a city and district in 
Khurasrin, 131 7i 7, 25871, 99471, 
1037 71,1193 71. 

Khuarozm, for Khwarazm. 
Ivli narizm, for Khivarazm. 
ghuo, — a town in Armenia, 14471, 
29771 , 99771 . 


Khilfan. — a dependency of Fish a- 
piir in the territory of Khurasan, 
181. 

Khujand, — a city in the territory 
of Karghanah, 271 n, 903 n, 90871, 
92171, 970 712, 97271,974 71, 975 

71 5, 988 71 , 1118719, 1284. 

Khniistan. — a dependency of Bad- 

ghais in the highlands of Hirat, 
23 and 71 1. 

Ivhiik and Kfib, see the next, 

Khuk and Liik, — a district in the 
terrritory of Kirman, 200 and 

716, 

KMljah, — a city of Tin’kistan, 
919 71,92071,96971. 

Khulum, — a toivu in the district of 
Tnkharistan of Bal kh, 288 n 8, 
426 71 6. 

Khumar,— a darah in the country 
of Ghaznin, 99. 

Khfiiisae or Khunsae, capital of 
the country of Tingnash or Fin* 
galsh, 1216 a* 

Khfirand, — a district of Khurasan, 
112171. 

Khuranjiah, — a tract in the coun- 
try of the Ghuzz, 962 71 . 

Khurasan, xxiii, xxiv, xxix, xlvi, 
xlix, Ixii, 9,10 and 71 5, 11 and 
71 4, 12 and 71 6, 13 and nn 8 and 9, 
14 and 71 1, 15 and7i9, 16 and 
77 4, 19 and ?i 1, 23 and a 9, 24 and 
71 3, 25, 27 and 71 6, 28, 29, 30, 3i 
71 3, 32, 33, 34 n 6, 35 n 6, 36, 37 n, 
38, 39, 42, 44, 46 and 71 4, 47, 49, 
60 71 4, 6 1 7111 6 and 7, 52 n, 56, 71, 
74 and 71 3, 75, 81 71, 82, 84, 85 a, 
86, 88 « 2, 89, 93, 94 and 71 3, 98 
and 71 8, 99, 100, 1027i7il and 2, 
103,108 and7i5, 109,110, 111, 
115, 116 11 3, 117 and 71, 118, 119 
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and nn 7 and 8, 120 and n 1, 122, 
123 a, 124 » 4, 125 and a 8, 127, 
130 and n 6, 132 and nn 9 and 2, 
133 n, 138 n 8, 140, 143 a 2, 1 44 a, 
146 fend nn 6 and 7, 147 and n 8, 
148 n 4, 152, 155 a 6, 156, 157 n 1, 
167 » 8, 168 a 2, 169 a 7, 174 
180% 7, 184%, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
195, 197, 198, 231% 2, 232%, 
233 %, 235, 236 % 6, 239, 240 and ti, 
241, 242 % 6, 245,246 and % and 
%8, 247%, 250%% 4 and 6, 251 
and%%9, 1 and 2, 253 and%8, 
255 % 7, 266, 267 % and % 3, 258 
and%, 259% 3, 260% 7, 262 % 1, 
263%, 269, 274 %1, 275%, 276, 
277 n 5, 280 % 1 , 282 and %, 286, 
290, 297 n 9, 308 nn 9 and 2, 309 %, 
811, 320, 324%, 329 %, 835 %4, 
342, 844, 345, 346, 349%, 359%, 

862, 367, 370, 375 %, 377 % 5, 378, 
880, 381, 382 nn 8 and 9, 883, 387, 
893, 394 %1, 397, 400, 403%, 409, 
410, 412, 414, 415, 424 and % 6, 
438, 448 % 3, 457 «, 465%, 471 
and%S, 473 % 2, 476%, 479%, 
480%, 487 % 7, 489, 493%, 503, 
604 % 4, 614, 516% 8, 623%, 634, 
641, 646, 646 % 7, 648 % 3, 678, 579 
%4, 609, 612 and%6, 666 and % 2, 
668, 675 % 6, 686 and%7, 687, 
702 % 8, 711, 715% 4, 725, 783, 
786, 821, 822 and % 9, 851 and % 7 
866 and%7, 867% 1, 869, 860% 9, 

863, 878%, 879%, 906%, 907%, 
608 », 915 and %, 916 %, 917 % 1, 
920, 925%, 926%, 927%, 931, 
933 %, 943 %, 963, 964 % 2, 988 %, 
989 %, 990 and %, 992, 993 », 994 %, 
996%, lOOl and%, 1003, 1004 and 
% 1,1005, 1006, 1007, 1008 and 
m6, 1009%, 1010%, 1011%, 1013, 

28 


1014% 2, 1015%, 1019%, 1021, 
1025 %, 1026, 1027 % 8, 1028 », 
1031 %, 1034%, 1037 %, 1039, 1040 
and%2, 1042, 1045%, 1046%, 
1047, 1048, 1050%, 1051% 4, 

1053, 1054, loss, 1056%, 1068 
and%6, 1059 audnO, 1061%!, 
1065, 1070, 1071 and%3, 1072, 
1077, 1079 and% 3, 1088 %, 1105, 
1109, 1110 and %, 1115, 1116 
1117, 1119, 1120% 2, 1121%, 
1127%, 1128, 1132%, 1133, 1141 %, 
1142, 1146, 1149%, 1151 and %, 
1152%, 1164% 2, 1174 and%%3 
and 4, 1177, 1192%, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1199%, 1205% 8, 1207, 

1209%, 1211 %, 1213, 1226, 1228, 
1232 n 9, 1234, 1258 % 8, 1271 %, 
1292 and % 1. — app. ii, iii, iv. 

Ehuriah or j^urjat,— tlie Corea ot 
Europeans, 966%, 957%, 959%, 
1086%, 1088%, 1219%. 

ghurjat, see under Khurlah. 

Ediurkan. — a town between Khara- 
Ban and ’Ira^-i-* AJam, 1206 % 3. 

Kharramabad, — a town in ’Ira^-i* 
’A jam, 995%. 

Khurz, country of, — in Turkistan, 
962%, 1102%. 

Kbura, Sea of, [the Caspian], 140 
%6, 278 and%, 991%, 1117, See 
alBO under the Caspian. 

Khusan,— a halting place in KhurS« 
ean, between Hixat and 6hur, 
325%. 

Ehush-ab, — a district in the Punjab 
Bouthoftha Jud moantains [Salt 
Eange], 455%, 496, 537%, 538%, 
1131 %, 1132 %. [which see. 

ghnshudi, 192% 8, same as l^ashnue, 

Tnigtan, — a tract of country in Cen- 
tral Asia, the Khotan of the 
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maps, 140 n 5, 263 n , 004 «, 90o «•, 
912 «. 9, 915 n , 922 n , 923 », 944 n , 
984 w, 986 », 987 1115 « 5, 

1141 n . 

ghutlan, — a dependency of Badakli- 
shan in Turkistan, 155 •» 5, 231 
n 2, 374 n 5, 423 » 8, 923 n . See 
also under Khatlan. 

for ^ija, which see. 

ghuaisfcan, — a province of Iran, 143 
«2, 174 », 233 283 » 9, 883, 
1239 «. 

Khwar.-* a district or tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Eai, 1207 ». 

Ehwarazm or Khwarizm, — a terri- 
tory on both sides of the Jihfin, 
xlv, 1, li, 24 m3, 51m 6, 62 » 9 
andM, 84 and mm 8 and 9, 85 m, 
86m, 88 m2, 117m, 120 andM 5, 
121, 128 m, 125 m 8, 132, 133, 137 
m4, 138 m 8, 148, 165 m, 167 m 8, 
169 and m 7, 172 m 3, 1 81, 182, 197, 
199, 230, 231 and m2, 232 m, 233 
airdM, 234 andM 8 , 285 andM, 
236 and n 6, 237 and m, 238 and 
m6, 240 andM, 242m 6, 243m, 244 
m4, 245 andM, 246 m 8, 247 m, 249 
m3, 251 and MM 9, I and 2, 252, 
253, 264, 265 andM, 256m, 257 
m2, 268 m, 259, 260 and mm 6 
and 7, 261 m 8, 262 and m 1, 263 n , 
264«, 267, 268 m 3, 274 «1, 276, 
278 M, 279 and m 6, 280 and mm 9 
and 1, 281, 286 andM 6, 344, 382, 
393 andM 8, 394, 399, 400 m3, 
401m, 402 «, 403m, 405 m3, 412, 
419, 420, 425 m3, 456 m 2, 467m, 
471 M 5, 473 and n 2, 474 and m, 
476,476 m, 480 m, 481m 8, 482 m, 
485 m3, 488 Ml, 491, 604,605m, 
516m, 527m, 639 m3, 604, 609, 


625, l>78, 725, 790, 793 m 6, 879 
903 M, 905 M, 908 m, 909 n , 910 m, 
917 m, 919, 921m, 927 m, 929 m, 
932 M, 933 n , 934 m, 943 m, 964 m 2, 
969 Ml, 970 m3, 972m, 973m, 
980 M 8, 982 M, 986 m, 988 m, 994 m, 
998 m, 1000 m, 1004 mm 8 and 1, 
1013, 1026 andM 7, 1030 «, 

1033 m, 1045 m, 1046 m, 1059, 
1083m, 1097 andM 7, 1098 andM, 
1100, 1101 and Ml, 1102 «, 
1116 m, 1117 m, 1118 m 9, 1120 
m2, 1121 «, 1123 «, 1131m, 

1145 m, 1146m 8, 1166, 1212, 1283, 
1292, — app. ii. 

Khwarizm, see under Ehwarazm. 

Ehwarkan , — a village of A?arbaij an, 
1286 m 9. 

Ehwarazm, for Ehwarazm. 

Eibe^ak,— a desert of Tnrkistan 
commonly called Dasht-i-Eib- 
Shalc, xlvii, Ixiii, 233 n 6 234, 237, 
239, 240, 254, 261 m 9, 272 n 9, 279, 
298 m, 644 m, 742, 754, 756, 761, 
776,789, 790, 877 m, 886 m, 929 m, 
930 m, 959 m, 981m, 988 m, 992, 
996 m, 998 m, 999 m, 1000 m, 1026 
and M 7, 1097 n 6, 1 101, 1116 m S, 
1 149 M 7, 1 166 M, 1 167 M, 1170 M 4 
and «, 1172 n 9 , 1178 m, 1216 n 1, 
1277 M, 1283 and m 8, 1284 and m 3, 
1285, 1286 m 9, 1291, 1292. 

Eiblah, the, — the direction of the 
Temple of Makkah to which the 
Moslima turn in prayer, 346. 

Kx eh. — a town in Mukran on the 
frontier of Sind, 283 m 9, 934 m, 
1020m, 1073n4, 

Kichah or Kinohali, — a tract of 
country N. E. of Samarkand, 
985 m. 

Kichik Bukhara [Little Bukharia], 
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—the western part of the Kash- 
gar territory, 920 n, 

Kidan,— a district in the territory 
of 'Qhur, 317*, 321, 342, 343, 
■849, 869,415, 433 and *8, 490, 
491. 

Kief,^ — a town in Sussia in Europe, 
1171*. 

^ifohal:, same as Kibchak, which 
see. 

Kij, — a town in MukrSn, 88*2. 
See under Kioh. 

Kikrab, — a tract of country in Tur- 
kistan, 980 and * 9. 

Kilaf or Kilif, — a town on the Oi- 
us, xlix, 378 and n 1. 

Kila Garhi, 688*8, for Gilu-Khari, 
which see. 

Kilif, xlix, see under Kilaf. 

Kimak, — a tract of country in Tur- 
kistan, towards the 0 aspian, 923 *, 
962*. 

Kingj^ah, see under Eichah. 

Kinien, — a valley in Mughulistan, 
1143 *. See also under Ki-nyen. 

IKinnauJ, — a province in Hindustan, 
Ixii, 86 *, 88 n 3, 402 *, 466 * 1, 
467*. 470 and *2, 491, 618 », 
645*5, 628*2, 639*8, 644*, 
666, 678 * 7, 679, 680*, 683, 701 
*1, 733 and *6, 742 * 9, 743, 
762,816*6, 818* 4,824, 884*, 
— app. vi. 

Ifinnauj-i-Sher-garh,— a fortress of 
Hindustan, 627. 

Kin-sha or Kyang, the, — a river of 
China, 1218*. 

Ki-nyen, — a cave in a mountain to 
tlio north of the sandy desert, 
where the Chingiz Khan was 
buried, 1090 *. Seo also under 
Kinien. 


Kipohak, for Kibchak, which see. 

Kira-^ir, the country of Kirxir or 
Kirklz, as called by Mirza Gai- 
dar, 876*, 889 «, 923*, 1184*. 
See also under Kirkir. 

Kira-pz, 923*. Seo also under 
Kirpr or Kirpz. 

Kirat or Karat, the,— an affluent of 
the Kiibnl river, xlv, 77 *. 78 *. 

Kirdknh, 1193*, for Gird-Koh, 
which see. 

Kirghiz, — see under KIrpr or Kir- 
kiz. 

Kirpr or Kirklz, — a country north 
of Mn^ulistan, 876*, 889*, 
923*, 944 », 950*, 952*, 969*, 
1184*. 

]^irpr Nor, — the OT IKirpa 

of the Jesuits’ map, 876 *. 

ICirpz, Kirpz or ICirkiz, — see 
under IKirMr or Kirklz. 

Kirman, province of, 23 * 9, 24 and 
*3, 31*3, 34 * 6,55*1, 60 * 8, 
61 * 4, 65 and * 6, 66 » 7, 88 * 3, 
93*8, 132*9, 133,138*8, 165 
*6, 168*, 167* 8, 184*, 189, 
199, 200, 232, 246 * 8, 261 *, 281 
*6, 282 * 7, 283 and *9, 284 
and*, 286, 286, 294, 295*, 297*, 
317 * 6, 378 and *8, 499*, 618*, 
610*, 616*, 882, 933*, 934*, 
1001*, 1076*, 1109, 1118 and 
*9, 1119 and*, 1151*, 1162*, 
1208*, 1234*8, 1235*1, 1243*. 

Ki^ or Kish, — a city on a hill on 
an island, in the Sea of Ears, call- 
ed Hurmuz, 179 and *4, 180*. 

Kiwak, 1100*. See under Kliiwak. 

Kiwafc Mazar,— a shrine to the 
north east of Bnkhjiira, 977 *. 

Kiwak Sara©,— a eiaiiie near Samar- 
kand, 971*, 978*. 
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Kizil-kol, — a lake ia Turkistan, 
&767*. [876 «. 

place in Turkistan, 

Ki»il-T5gh,— a range of inonntains 
in Mnghulistrtn, 876 ». 

Kobalik or Kabalik, for §aialilf, 
which! see. 

Kobi or Kob, the Great Desert of 
Turkistin, 920 1217 «. See 

also under the Gobi Desert. 

^obighah Mvir-an, the, — a river of 
Mughfilistan, 1221 n. 

Ko-chew, capital of the 1-j^urs, 
12J© n . — See also under Ho-chew. 

Eochin-China, — a country of 

Eastern Asia, 1221 n. 

Eodakan or Godagan, ka^hah or 
town of, 1013 ■»!. 

Koh-i-Azad, the, — a hill near the 
city of EirOz-koh, the capital of 
^ur, 406, 407, 409, 410 and n 3. 

Koh-i-Bala-nath, the, — a hill 

country in Nandanah, 637 ». 

Koh-i- Jauinah, the, — a mountain of 
falka-n, in the territory of Eha- 
rasan, 1012 and n 2. 

Eoh-i-Jud, the,— a range of moun- 
tains in Northern India, the Salt 
JBange of the maps, 482», 484 
491, 637 », 638 », 639 n, 627 » 9, 
1131 n, 1165 » 6. See also under 
the Jud Hills. 

Koh-i-E“fj ^ mountain sup- 

posed to surround the world, 
1206 andn 5. 

Koh-i-E^f or Eakaaus, the, 1287 
the Caucasus of the maps. 

Koh-i-Kara-c^al, the, — a range of 
mountains in Northern India, 
1046 and TJ. and 71 3. 

Koh-i-Ewlik, the, see under the 
Earlilf: or Earluk Tag|i. 


Koh-i'Maidln, the,— a bill near the 
city of Firuz-koh, the capital of 
Ghur, 410. 

Eoh-i-Nnkrah, — a lofty hill in 
Khurasan between Marw and 
BaM, 1008715. 

Eoh-i-Sangin [the Stony Moun- 
tains], — in Eastern India, 59371, 

Keh-i-§iier, the,— a hill in the dis- 
trict of Bust in Khurasan. 448 n 4. 

Koh-i-Silmiir, — the hill tract of Sir- 
miir, 706. See under Silmur. 

Koh-i-Siwalikh, the Alpine tracts 
below the higher range of the 
Himalayah, 469 ti, 611 » 3, 

Koh-i- Siy ah, the, — a range of moun- 
tains east of Afghanistan, xiv. 
Also called the Sulimani moun- 
tains. 

Koh-i-Sur kh. the, — a range of 
mountains south of Af^anistan, 
xiv. 

Kohat,— a tract of country between 
the Darah of Kalman and Pegjia* 
war, 1. 

Kohistan of the Mnlabidah, the, — 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, 1188 ti, 
1206 71 8. See also under 
histan. 

Kohistan of Badakhshan. — a moun- 
tainous tract of country south of 
Farghaaah, 921 n. 

Koh'payah, the,— the hill tracts 
of Mewat, in Hindustan, 604 71 6, 
849 n 6, 860, 861, 852, 864. 

Eoh-payah of Gibari, in Sind, 1044, 
1045, 1047. 

Kokjah-TingTz the, — a lake north of 
Mnghulistan, 889 », 8907*. 

Kok Nawar,— a place in Turkis- 
tan, 98171, 116071. 


Eokonor, 081 n, 1150 n, inoorreofe* 
IfforKok-Nawar. [KokNawar. 

Koku Nawar, 1150 ■». See under 

Kolj— a territory and fortress of 
Hindustan, xxviii, 470, 491, 

517 «, 6 1 8 », 619 n, 550 n 6, 589 n, 
634,663, 698, 713, 71371 3, 714 
fi9, 787, 788 71 9, 794, 849.— app, 
vi. 

Eol'i*JLb or Kol-ab, — a dependency 
of Bada^sban, in Tnrkiatan 423 
n 8, 923 a. Another name of 
KhatlSn or Khutlln. which see. 

^olgha Hawar, the, — a lake of 
Turkistan, 913 to. 

ll^olghan or — a territory of 

TurkistSn, 1115 n 6, 1137 ». 

Koll, — a tract of country in Tnr- 
kistan, 1217 n. 

Iff oilman, Bee under* Kolghan. 

Kolush Arki or Argl,— a tract of 
country in Mughulistan, 895 to. 

Komak,— a city in the country of 
the Urus [Rnssians], 1168 to. 

Komatapfir, the old capital of Kam- 
rud on the west bank of the 
Darlah river, 76471 6. 

Kon-ohin-Fh, — a city S. E. of Ho- 
ohew in China, 1222 7i. 

IfongVahan,— a Ifahlukah or Pass 
between two lofty moantains in 
Kbits, 113777 .. 

Koniah, see under Haniah. 

Kons, the, —a river of Hindustan, 
678 and TO 1. 

Ko^isi, the, see the above, 

Koorum, the, 74 to 2, for the Kur- 
mah, which see. 

Kopal, — a Russian station in 
Central A isa, 81871. 

Korohin,— a tract of country in 
Mugijjiilistaa, 1219 la. 


Korea or Corea, 1218 to. See also 
under Khurjah. 

Korin or Kholin,— name of the 
ancient capital of the Turks, 
916 TO. 

IKortulcuk Jiwan, — a place in the 
middle of Mu^ulistan, 1217 Tt. 

Kos, the, see the Ko^ts. 

Kosan,— a city in the territox’y of 
Kaahghar, 922 to. 

Koahah-Da gh. — a place in the 
territory of Rum, 1239 tj.. 

Kosi, the, — see the Koria. 

Kotah-haz, — a place in the country 
of Ghur, 351 and rtS. 

Kotilah of Firuz Sljah,— the present 
name of Firuz*abad in Dibli, 
699 TO, 621 7j 6. 

Kourah,— a city in the territory 
of Kashghar. 922 to, [see. 

Koylak, 900 to 2, for Kai5iik> which 

Krim, the Crimea of the maps, 
298 71, 1102 TO, 11 65 TO. See also 
under Krimea. 

Krimea, — or 

Krimia, the Crimea of the maps, 
1000 71, 1102 ». See also under 
Krim, 

Ifu-Baligli or Balik, — the name by 
which Bilasagljun was known to 
the Murals, 91371, 917 n. See 
also under Ghu-baligh. 

Knbbah-i-Shaikh-gl’M akarim, — a 
place in the district of Baghdad, 
1252 n. 

Kugfe or Kuj, — a territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 668 tv, 670 to 9, 
693 TO. 

Kuo]^ Bihar or Gooch Bahar, 686 
« 9. See the above. 

Kughah, see under Eujah or Ku* 
jah. 
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1^uoliaii,-~a town of Klinraala. 
1196 «, same asj^abushan, wliicli 
see. 

IK^uoMng Ohiw. — a city in tbe Kli i- 
tie territory, 956 n. 

Kn-OMw. — a city in the Khitae 
territory, 956 ». 

Ifluds [the Holy City], 215. See 
also under Jerusalem. 

!^udsi [the Holy Land], 214. See 
also under I’ilistin and Palestine. 
Kufa or Eufah,~-a town of ‘Irnlc, 
884, 613, 1238. 

Kuhandujz, — a fortress of TuMia- 
ristan, 288 « 3, 1153 n. After- 
wards called Kunduz, which see. 
l^uhistan of the Mulahidah, the, — 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, xx, xxiv, 
XXV, Ixi, 50 n 4, 85 n, 141, 195 and 
n 3, 196, 244 n 4, 255 n 7, 381 n 5, 
894 and ul, 496, 1015 7^, 1028 
1039, 1061, 1062, 1187, 1190 
Ml, 1192 1193», 1196 1196, 

1197 and»3, 1198, 1200, 1204, 
1205 and a 8, 1207 «, 1209%, 

1210 «, iai2 and n, 1213, 1227 % 5. 
See also under the Kohistan. 

Kahnah Urganj, capital of Khwa- 
razm, 929 %, 1098 n, 

Kuhpam, — a district and fortress 
of Hindustan, 457 w, 469 and 
nnl and9, 470n, 491, 616% 2, 
617%, 629% 4, 532, 533 n, 607, 
627, 628% 2, 634 and%9, 673, 
697%, 699, 723, 768, 780, 785, 
830, 840. — app. iii, V, vi. 

Knhustan, 1028%, for ^Cuhistan, 
which see. 

Kulking or IKuyuIking, — a city in 
the country of Khurjah [Corea], 
950%. 


Kuj or Kuch,— a territory to the 
noi’th of Bangllah, 568 %, 593 
See also under Ku^, 

Knja, — a tract of country in the 
territory of OMn. 961 %. 

Kujah or Kuj ah, — a district of 
Hindustan, 627 and 7^9, 750 and 
%6, 1220 71. Also written Kughah 
and Gujah. 

Kula Sue, the, — or Kiver ?ula, in 
Turkiatan, 943 71. 

J^ulan Bazi,— or 
Klnlan TazI, — or 

Knlan Yazi, — a place in the vicinity 
of Panakat, 108277, 10837?, 

110371, 

Kuldja, see under Khfiljah. 
Eulunjui’, 624 7i, for Kllinjar of 
Hind. 

Kul-wazi gateway, — at Bagirdad, 
124371, 125071, 1253 71 . 

^ulzurn or Sea of Khurz. the,— the 
Caspian, 991 n. 

I^ura, — a town in the Hral^-i-’Ajam, 
994%, 996%, 1118. 

Kumar,— or 

!l§[umarun, the Comorin of the 
maps, 1205 n 4. 

Kuma’un, — a range of mountains 
in Northern India, 799 % 2. 
ijiurais, — a district or iirovinoe bet- 
ween ^urasln and ’Irak-i- 
’Ajam, 1209%. 

Kum-Kumjlut, — a tract of country 
in Tnrkistan, 118471. See also 
under Kam-Kainjlfit. 

Kum-Kunjak, — a tract of country 
in Turkistln, 981 %, 982 n. See 
also under Kam-Kunohak. 

Kuuah or Guuah-waz, — a place in 
the territory of ^ur, 351% 8. 
Kunap, — a valley north of the 
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Kabul river, 1.043 «1, 1044 ?i, 
1045n. 

Kunaun-Kor-liIn, — a fortress in 
MnghuHstan, 1047 n4. 

Kini-Oliiw. — a city in the Khitae 
territory, 956 n. 

Knndns, xlviii, same as 
which see. 

Kmiduz, — a foi'treas of Takhlris- 
tan of Bal^, in Khurasan, xlviii, 
288 n 3, 289% 809 and® 2, 1008 
w 5, 1010% 1011% 1023% 1109, 
1110% 1153 and % 1236 and%9. 
Formerly called Kuhanduiz. 

ICang-Ohiw. — a city in the Khitae 
territory, 956 51. 

Kuni, 672 « 7, for Naran-go-e or 
lTSran-ko*e, which see. 

Kunia tlrgani, for Kuhnah tTrganj, 
which see. 

1[5iluniah, — a city in the territory of 
Bum, called Koniah by Euro- 
peans, 160 and n and 9, 161 and % 
162. 

Kuutil, 550 5m 6 and 6. See under 
Kuntilah. 

Kuntilah, — a town of Hindustan 
west of the Karara-Nasah, the 
Kuntil of the Indian Atlas, 550 
nn 6 and 6, 651 n. 

Kur, the, — a river of the Persian 
Empire, 64 -a 1. 

Kuram, 1115 n 5. 

Kurbat or G-urbat, — a fortress of 
Hamadan, in the ’Iral^-i-’Ajam, 
997%. 

Kurdish mountairrs, the, — ^between 
KermanShah and Baghdad, 998 n. 

Kurdistan, 204 a, 1228 n. 

Kuren or Ourga, 895 n.. See under 
Ulus-i-Aurgah or "Orgah. 

Kurkah KincJian or l^ipj an, --a for- 


tress in the country of the 
Makrits, 947 n. 

]^iirkan, the, — a river of Turkistan, 
9435*. 

Kurmah, — a district in the pro- 
vince of Kapman, in Afghanistan, 
499 n. 

Kurmah, the, — a river watering 
the Karman province, 74 n 2, 498 
'»7, 499 

Kurmah Dai’ah or valley, the,— - 
the upper portion of the province 
of Kapman, xiv, 498 5i 7, 49951. 

Knrrah, 777 % for Kapah of Hin- 
dustan. 

Kurram, the, 498 n 7, 499 % for the 
Kunnah darah and river. 

Kuruk or Karak, — a place of 
Hindustan, in the district of 
Harianah, between Eot-hak and 
Bhawani, 791 n 1. 

Knmm, the, 74 n 2, for the Kur- 
mah, which see. 

^usdar, — a city in the province 
of Mukran, 74 and a 3, 88 » 2, 
819 n 5, 616 % 1015 % 1018 n. 

Kushan, 1206 n 3. See under Kha- 
bushan. 

Kiishk-i- A khohak. the,— or 

Kushk-i-Akhjak. the, — or 

Kushk-i-Akhink. the, — a castle in 
the capital city of Khwarazm. 
281, 1100 and 71 8. 

Kushk-i-Firuzi, the, — a castle in 
the capital city of Dihli, 638 
and n 2, 676, See also under the 
I^asr-i-Piruzi. 

Kuahk-i-La’l, the,— a castle in the 
capital city of Dihli, 699 n. 

Kushk-i-Man?ur, the, — a castle on 
the hank of the Fnrat in ’Irak, 
1240». 
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Kfisht-i'I^aMiud,— a castle in 
Afghanistan, 331 » 2. 

Kishk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
— in the capital city of Dihli, 
856. See also under the Kagr-i- 
Sabz, 

Kushk-i-Safed, — a castle in Afgha- 
nistan, 831 n-2. 

Kughk-i-Snltan, — a fortress in 
Mruz-koh the capital of Ghur, 
xlvi. 

l^uspntiah, 999 », for !?lastantmiah 
[Constantinople] . 

^^nsur,-— a town on the hank of the 
Blah, 633 n. 

§;u-Tfik,— -a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 1105 n. 

Kutbi Mas] id, .the, — in the city of 
Dihli, 620 n. 

l^utlugh Balighj—tha name given hy 


the Chingiz Khan to the town of 
Zarnuk in Mawara-un-Kahr, 975 
n5. 

Kntluk balig, for K^-tlugh Baligh, 
which see, 

Kut-Tagh, — a range of monntams 
south of the country of the I- 
889 

Kfi-yang-quan,“~a place in the 
country of the Ehita-is, 958 

Kuyuiking, same as Kuiking, which 
see. 

Kya-ling, — a town in the country 
of O^in, 1222 n. 

Kyang or Kin-sha, the, — a river of 
China, 1218 ». 

Kyang-nan, — a Chinese town,. 
1219 

Kyan-lin the, — a river of China, 
Iv, 1222 7t. 


L 

Lacaracoonda, for Lakarkundliah, 
which see. 

Ijadalfiah, — a town in the territory 
of Eum, 140 n S. 

Ladan or Lawan,--a town in the 
country of the Urus [Russians], 
1170 

Laghri. — a fortress of Gharjistaa 
in the territory of Khurasan, 1072 
and, n 6. 

Lahnor, — a district and town of 
Hindustan, 453 3 and 4, 454 ». 

See also nnder Labor. 

Liihor or Lohor, — a district and 
town of Hindustan, xxi, xxii, 
xxx, 1, li, 88 It 2, 96 » 7, 108 » 6, 
nOul, 112 and«8, 118 w, 114 
audit, 116, 190, 294 It, .849 It, 891 


and » 9, 398 n 9, 449 n 8, 462 and 
nil 1 and 2, 453 and nn 3 and 4, 
455 audit, 456, 457 n, 460 it, 
461it, 462ii, 463it, 467 it, 476 it, 
481 and It 9, 482 it, 484 it, 489, 
491, 499 « 8, 603 It 8, 605 audit 
and It 5, 606 it 9, 523 n, 624 n, 525 
and n, 626 and it and it 8, 627 it, 
628it2, 629it4, 630 and it, 632, 
533 It, 634itanditit6 and 6, 
636 It, 537 It, 638 it, 639 it, 642 n 9, 
647 It, 550 It 6, 577 It, 605, 607 
and 11 5, 608 and it 7, 609 and n 5, 
612, 614 It 8, 627, 628 it 4, 631, 
634, 641, 644 and it 7, 656 and 
It 2, 666 It, 657 and It 7, 668 it, 
674, 676 It 9, 677 It 6, 678, 684 
andn9, 689 » 6, 692 jt 3, 696 it. 



700 and n 8j 704, 726 and n 3, 727 
and-aS, 728, 747 andwl, 762, 
768, 775 », 783,784 and», 792, 
793 and n and n, 7, 795 n, 810 
811 and n 8, 812, 818 « 4, 822 n 9, 
826 n 6, 830 and n 5, 839 n 4, 850 
and « 6, 1126 ««. 5 and 6, 1129 
»1, 1132, 1133 and a 8, 1135, 
1136 and a 8, 1138, 1142,1163, 
1155 it 6, 1201% 1202% 1224% 
1225 a,— app. xxiv, 

Lahore. See under Labor. 

Lah.-?a [al-Ahsa],— a tract of conn- 
try in Arabia, 179 a 3. 

La-’ir-wal, the, —a, tributary of the 
river Sind, 77 n. 

Lakarkundhah, — a city of Hindus- 
tan in the Jaj-nagar State, 585% 6. 

Lake Baikal or Bae-Kol, the, — see 
the Baikal and the Bae-Kol 
Lake. 

Lake Baljiiinah, the,— see the Bal- 
jiunah Lake. 

Lake Balkash, the, — see the Balkash 
Lake, 

Lakhaijawatl,— a Muhammadan 

State of Hindustan and its capi- 
tal, xxvii, liv, lix, Ixi, Ixii, 489 
and it 7, 491 and«6, 603 » 8, 630, 
535 % 547 n 8, 548 and n 2, 552, 
663 a 6, 654, 658 a 7, 669 audit 2, 
660, 661 n 9, 562 % 665, 667, 668, 
673 and nn 9 and 2 , 676 and n and 
itM9andl, 677 % 678, 679 and 
«,4, 681, 682 it 6, 588 and % 684 
and n 8, 685 nn 6 and 7, 686, 687 
audits, 688 


«8, 662, 663 audit 8, 664,666 
and»8, 666 % 667, 673, TOlul, 
712 and it 9, 713, 730, 782, 736, 
737 and it 7, 738, 739 and% 740 
audits, 741 andiiitl and 2, 743, 
744, 747, 756, 767 it 7, 762, 763, 
764, 769, 770 and n 9, 771 % 772% 
773 % 774 % 775 % 776 % 777 % 
778% 779 % 787, 797 », 808, 809, 
827 it 9, 833 it 9, 847 it 4, 848 
and % 849, 878 % 1003 it 4, 1046 
1081 ana«9, 1111% 2261 it 9,— 
app. xiii, xviii, xxvi. See also 
under Lakhnauti. 

Lakhanawati Lakhan-or, — a name 
by 'which Lakhan-or is sometimes 
styled, 685 n 7, 736, 737 it 7. 

Lakhap-or or Lakh-or,— a city o€ 
Lakhanawati on the western side 
of the river Gang, 573 audit 2, 
674 it 3, 686 andititO and 7, 686, 
688 % 633 it 7, 636 it 8, 736, 737 
and it 7, 739, 1072 it 6. 

Lakhi Jangle, the,— in the territory 
of Bhatindah, *19 n. 

Lakhiyah, the, — a. branch of the 
Brahma-pntra south of Kamrud, 

662 it. 

Lakhniana-wa^i, original name of 
Lakhanawati, 548 tt 2. 

Lakhnao, xii2, — the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

Lakhnau, 769 n 6, — the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

Lakhnaur, 688 it 6. See under 
Lakhan-or. 
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Lakki,— a town, district and range 
o£ mountains in Sind, 616 ». 

liaksIimana-watT, original name of 
Lakhanawatl, S48 » 3. 

Lll,— -a fortress in Takaristan, 280, 
993 n. See also under I-lal. 

Lalelir or Alelir, — a(town of Hindus- 
tan, 627. 

Lalitab-paitan, — a city in the 
Nipal valley, near the Beg-madi 
river, 567 «. 1. 

Lamandosh, 308 n 9, for Mandesh, 
which s6e. 

Lambah-Sar. See under Lanbah- 
Sar. 

Lamghan,—- a territory of Afgha- 
nistan, xlviii, 77 », 79 n. 

Lanighanat or the Lamghfms, xlviii, 
anothername of Lamghan, which 
see. 

Lamhessar, 1188 » 8, for Lanbah- 
Sar, which see. 

Lampagee, — the name of Lnmgh’an 
in the classical writers, 72 «■ 6. 

Lamsher, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see, 

Lamair, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which BOO. 

Lanba or Labna Sa gh ut. — the name 
given by Hnlaku Khan to the 
mountain of Ala-Tagh, which 
see, 1264%. 

Lanbah-Sar, — a fortress in the 
?.uhistaa of the Mnlahidah, 1188 
andnS, 1206 andwnl and 2, 
1207 m, 1209 71, 1227716. 

Lan-ohew,~-a OHnesa town, 1222 n, 
now Pau-ning-Fd. 

Laudaoy Sind, the, — a tributary 
of the Indus, 78 ti., 7971, 1043 n 1. 

Xtanhar, 107471, for Kalinjar of 
Sind. 


Lanj'ar, 1074 ?i, for Kalinjar of 
Sind. 

Lanj-rut, for Wanj-riit, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 

« 1 . 

Lankai, — a fortress in the territory 
of Tingkut or Kashin, 947 n. 

Lar or Laristiin, — a province of 
Persia, 93 n 7, 990 n, 991 ? 2 , 

120771. See also under Luris- 
tan. 

Laristan, — a province of Persia, 9.3 
71 7. See also under Lar and 
Luristan. 

Lar-jan, — a fortress on a mountain 
in 'fabaristan, 993 7i, 

Lar-jar, — a fortress in Tabaristan, 
280713. 

Lash, — a fortress in the territoiy 
of Sijistan, 112271. 

Lath of ICutb §ahib, — name of tha 
Miniirat in the city of Dihll, 621 

71 6, 622 71. 

Latkin-abad, more correctly 
written Aytkln-abad, which see, 
318716. 

Lawah,— a town in Eajputanab, 
728and7i3. 

Lawan or Ladan, — town in the 
country of the Hr us [Rus- 
sians^, 117071. 

La-wir or Lu-ir, on the way be- 
tween Eud-bar and Gharpstan. 
369. 

Lenkoran, 1021 ti 8, for San^:uran, 
which see. 

Lewak §han, 122071. See under 
Liwak-shfin. 

Lewpan, — a mountain in the 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
121971, 12217*. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibbat, li. 
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Long-gan-PujT-a town intli© oonac* 
tty of Q&in, 1222 ». 


Lhnn, — a forireas In Sind, 642 
wQ, now called Roh|?I. 

Liao Ho or Charanamn, the, — a 
riyer of China, 885 n. 

Lignitz, — a town of Hungary, 
1168n, 

Lin-tan-Pil, — a town in the Chinese 
prorince of Shen-si, 1218 n. 

Lithuania, 1167 n>. 

Little Bukharia — Kiohik Bukhara, 
or the western part of the Kash- 
ghar territory, 920 922 n. 

Liwak-shan, — a place within the 
confines of Tingnash, 1088 », 
1220 w, — called elsewhere Afwan- 
Shan. [Nawar. 

Lob, 1084. See also under Lob 

Lob Kasai, — or 

Lob-Katal, — a city which formerly 
existed in the territory of Kash. 
g har. 922 n. 

Lob-Nawar, — a tract of country on 
the borders of Tibbat, 961 n., 
1086 

Logar, the, 1021 w 7. See under 
the Lohgar river, 

Logurh, the, 288 » 8. See nnder 
the Lohgar river. 

Lohawar or Luhawar, — a district 
and town of Hindustan, 453 nS, 
482n, 484»,624n, 633 >i, 636 n, 
1126 andnS, 1135 « 3, 1201 », 
1226 n. See also under Labor. 

Lohgar or Logar, the, — a river of 
Afghanistan, 73 n 8, 288 n 3, 

1019 n, 1021 nn 7 and 8, 1042 n 5. 

Lohor, same as Labor, which seo, 

London, 309 «, 353fl.3, 883 n, 884 n, 
1078 n 8, 1094 », 1131 », 1147 n 9, 
1173 «,1. 

Long-Qi,ing, — a city in the Khita-x 
country, 956 n. 


Long-kang, — a place to the ewt 
the Chinese city of Whan-chew, 

msn. 

Loni, 670 n2. See under Lunl 

Lost River of the Indian Desert, 
the,— the Hakj-a, 707 n6,723nl, 
811 «,8, 812113, 8l3it, 822112, 
823 »3. 

Lowah-wal, — a village of Hindustan 
on the banks of the B iah, 633 it. 

Lower Sind, 614 » 8, 6 1 5 » 1, 1074 it. 
See also nnder Sind. 

Lower Suwat, — a mountain district 
to the west of Kashmir, Iv. 

Lucknowty, 777 it, for Lakhana- 
wati, which see. [640 n 3. 

Ludlanah, — a town in the Panjab, 

Luhawar, same as Loha«war and 
Labor, which see. 

Luhawur, same as Loha-war and 
Labor, which see. 

Luhfi, — a fortress in Sind, 642 it 9, 
now called Eohri. 

Lu-ir. Bee nnder La-wir. 

Luk, — a fortress in Lower Sind, 
616 tc. 

Lukah, the, — a river of Turkistan, 
981 It. Also called the Kalur>An> 

Lnmghan, 72 it 6, for La mg han. 
which see. 

Luni,-r-a town few miles north of 
Dihli, 670 and it 2. 

Lfi-pan, mountain of, 1221 It, See 
nnder the Lowpan mountain. 

Lurisfcau, — a proviaoe of Persia, 
174 It, 277 It 6, 297 It 9, 991 it. 
See also nnder Lar or Laristan. 

Lyan-tong, — a territory south of 
the Kobi Desert, 1217 ». 

Lyau,— the empire of the Kin, 921 it. 
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Ma'abar, the,— in the Daihan of 
Hind, 1216 

Ma’bar, — a Tillage on the Lalr- 
TTal river, W n. 

Mabam-abad, — a. town of Khnra- 
S5n, 287'». 

Macedon, 680 ft 7, 1044 «. 

Ma-efein, — a conntry east of Khita. 

, 271 », 383, 871 », 912% 9. See 
also under MaM-Ohm. 

Madaran or Madaran, Sarkar of,— 
Bonth of Bangilah, 693 w. 

Madajin, — a place near Baghdad, 
1245 n 4. 

Madin,— a district in the territory 
of ^ur, 338, 343, 344, 361, 364, 
867 and %7. 

Madinah,— the city where the 
prophet Muhammad is buried, 5, 
7, 24, 64 n 1, 82, 138, 140 n 5, 218 
% 6, 227 n 1. 

Madinat-ush-Shahid [Madinat-nsh' 
§hahada], or city of the Martyrs 
[Mfirtyropolis], 1269 n. 

Madrasah-i-sar-i-llawz,— a place to 
the south of the city of Sistan, 
196. 

Madriwi, for Madru-mue, which 
see. 

Madrue, for Madru-mue, which 
see, 

Madru-mue,— a village on the 
frontier of Bal kh. 76 and« 5. 

MadrusS-?ala, or Madinai nsh- 
ihahid [MartyropoMs], 1269 n, 

Madrukah, — a town of ’Irai; on the 
east hank of the Fnrat [Euphra- 
tes], 1240%. 

Madum-un-Nahr, 903 n. See under 
Madun-un-Nahr, 


Madun-nn-Nahr,™ a term applied 
to the cis-Amuiah or cis-Osus 
countries, 903 % 3, 1137 n, 1145%. 

Maghrab [Mauritania], 2, 7, 208, 
209 and«, 214, 1252. See under 
Maghrib. 

Maghrib, the countries in the north 
of Africa, west of Egypt, 1193 n, 
1228 %. See also nnder Ma^rab. 

Mag-madi, the. See under the 
Bagmati and the Beg-matT, 

Magyar, territory of, 1165 «, the 
Majar of the Arabs. 

Mahaban, — a place on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Maha-Ohin. the country east of 
Khita as called by the Hindus, 
912%9, 1136ft9, 1137%, 1138«, 
1141 n, 1216%, 1217%, 1219%. 
See also under Ma-OMn. 

Mahamha-i or Mahanmha.i Harah, 
—a pass between Kamriid and 
Tirhut, 668 and % 7. 

Maha-nadi, the, — a river between 
Lakha 9 -or and Jaj-ijlagar, 688 %, 
692 n. ' 

Maha-nadri or Mahan-adri, the, 
6^%. See under the Maha- 
nad:I. [the Mahl-nadi. 

Mahan-dari, the, 692 %. See under 

Mahanmha-i JDarah, the. See 
under the Mahamha-i Darah. 

Maha-pur, 697 «, 799 n 2. See un- 
der Mia-pur. 

Maha’un, — a town of Hindustan, 
733, 766. See also under Maha- 
wan, 

Mahawan, — a town of Hindustan, 
713% 2, 714% 9 733, 794, 824, 
849% 8. See also under Maha’un. 
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MaWr,— a place in the Sagar and 
Farbadah. territories, 733, 744 
and'?i9, 824. See also under 
Mihir and Mihar. 

Mafemudabad,— -a town between 
Tabriz and Hamadan, 997 «. 

Mahobah, capital of the territory 
of Kalbl, in Hindustan, 624 n, 
668 » 6, 786, 767 »7,-“app. zx?, 

MaM,— a town in the country of 
EQiita or OMn. 1222 n. 

Maidan, the darab of, — south of 
the Kurmafa, in the prorince of 
Kalman, 499 ». 

Maidan,--a district near Kabul, 
98 a 8. 

Maidan-i-Sabz, — a place in the city 
of Gfaaznin. 287 » 9. 

Maiden’s Castle, the,— in the 
territory of Ghur, 340 n 1. 

Maifarkat, the name of Mayya- 
fari^iu' [Martyropolis] in the 
Syrian language, 1270 ». 

Maihand, 878 n 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Maimanah, — a place in Elharasan. 
129 » 3,-— more correctly Miha- 
nah. 

Maimand, — a small town of Qhaz- 
*nin, 92 n 3, 87S andn9, 891, 
899.' 

Maimun-Duiz, — a stronghold in 
the l^uhistan of the Mulal^idah, 
706 8, 1206 n 1, 1208 n, 1209 n, 
1267 n. 

Majar, territory of, 1165 », the 
Magyar of Europeans. 

Makar, — a city in the country of 
the Urus [Russians], 1170 «. 

Makhad, — a town on the river 
Sind, 638 n. 


Makhialah mountains, or the Koh- 
i.Jud, — ^now known as the Salt 
Range, 453 « 4, 537 », 688 », 

609 «8. 

Makkah, the sacred city of the 
Moslems in the territory of 
9ijaz, 6, 8, 24, 82 and n 8, 103 «•, 
138, 139 n, 140 n 6, 178, 186 
190, 192, 227 »1, 228 » 4, 265 
»4,346, 384 » 7, 7l7», 767 n 5, 
835 ra 8. 

Makrin, 88 n 2, same as Mnkran, 
which see. 

Maksadah or Maksidah,— a town 
of Hindustan, 676 and n 4,— app. 
xxii. 

Maksidah or Maksidah, 676 n 4. 
See nnder Maksadah. 

Makwanpur, — a town of Hindus' 
tan, 560 n 4, 567 n 1. 

Malan, — a Dasht or desert in the 
territory of Hirat, 186 n, 

Malazah-gird, — a place in A?ar- 
baijan in the vicinity of Akhlat, 
134 » 9. 

Maldah, — ^a city in the Bengal 
Presidency, 690 n. 

Malik'pur, — a town in the Panjab, 
636 637 ». See also under 
Malkapor. 

Malkapur, — a town in the Panjab, 
293 n 5, B36n. See also under 
Malik-pur. [wah. 

Mdlwa, 623 w 9. See under Mil* 

Malwah, — a territory of Hindustan, 
491, 687 » 4, 68871, 689 tj, 592 n, 
622, 628 719,628, 639»8, 6907*, 
691and»,.7337t6, 743, 769, 817 
and 77> 6, 824 and n 7. 

Manbij, — a fortress in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Halab, in the Diyar- 
i-^amlah, 204 ». 
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Maadanr,~a( proyinoe of Hmdas- 
tan, 661. 

Man^awar, — a forfcreas wifclim tlie 
Hmita of tie Siwaliki territory, 
611 and»3, 623 %9, 627, 778 
aijd»fcl. 

Mandawar, 611%3j for Mandawar, 
which see. 

Mandesh. — a stronghold in Khora- 
san, SOS^a^O. 

Mandesli. — a district and city in 
the territory of Ghur, 806 » 5, 
308 andn 9, 311 aiid«3, 318 and 
fl.1, 319»6, 340, 1002 » 8, 1072 
«t7. 

Mandku, — or 

Mandhuif,— a district south of Ban- 
galah, 689 693 m. 

Mandianah, — a district in tho 
country of Hindustan, 759. 

Mandror, the chief town of Lam* 
^an, in Afghanistan, 79 n, 

Mandrof, darah of, — in Afghanis- 
tan, 79 M. 

Mlnda or Mandu, 611 m 3 623 n 9, 
for Mandawar, which see. 

Mandud, 611 mS, for Mandawar, 
which see. 

Mangall-Suyah, — another name of 
tho territory of Kaah gh ar. 922 m. 

Mfmg-ohing.-— a town in the 
country of Khita or Ohm. 1221 n. 

Mang-Fiin, — a town in tho conntry 
of Khita or Ohm. 1221 n. 

Mangir, Sarkdr of, — ^in tho province 
of Bangalah, 693 m. 

Mangishlak. See nndor Meng- 
Kishlak. 

Manglilnj—a range of Hills in 
If or thorn India, 453 m 4. 

Mauharahj—a village on tho oast 
bauk of tho La’ir-wiil rivor, 77 ». 


Manik-pur,—- a district and town of 
Bangalah south of Awadh, 590 m, 
591 n, 668 m 8, 704, 737, 738, 767 
m7, 830, 838 n 7, 847, 848. 

Manighj—a town in the territory of 
Awadh, 744 and » 5. 

Manj, name of the fortress of Bra- 
mah in Kinnanj, 86 «. 

Mankas, — a city in the conntry of 
Bulo [Poland], 1166 m, 1167 m, 
1171m. 

Man-Minarah, — a fortress on the 
west hank of the Indus above 
Atak, 78 m, 1043 m1. 

Mansurah or Mansura, — the capital 
of Sind, lix, 82, 539 and m 4, 674 
m3, 809, 810m. 

Mansuriah, — a fortress in Khnra- 
san, 1192 m. 

Mansuriah, — a town of Sindustan, 
633 m. 

Manguriyah, — a town in the Diyar- 
i-Mi?riah, 229 m 6. It is in- 

correctly printed Mangurah, see 
page lisr. 

Man§iir-pur, — a district west of 
Dihli and north-west of Kaithal, 
635, 707, 749 and m3, 750, 830. 

Man-Yazid, — a fortress in Khnra- 
san, 82 and M 6. 

ManzI, — tho country east of Khita 
as called by the Chinese, 1152 m, 
1216 m, 1217 m, 1219 m, 1267 m. 
It is the Maha-Ohia of the 
Hindus. 

Mar-abstd, — a town of Khurfisan ton 
fm-saMs from the city of Hirat, 
328 m. 

Mara g liah, — a town in tho province 
of A/arhaljan, 170 m8, 173, 471 
«6, 997 m, 1001m, 1254 k, 1256 
1262 «. 
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Mamali-Doi!!!,«»»a fortress in tto 
mountainons tract between Ha- 
madan and tbeSiwad of Baghdad, 
1238 » 8. 

Maraujat, 11 97 « 3, for Sar-i-Takbt 
in the l^aliistan. 

Maran-zid,— a place in the Hirat 
district, 358 3. 

MarbalAt, 1197 ii 3, for gar-i»TaMtt 
in the Kuhistan. 

Marddin. See under Mardin, 

Mfirdin, — a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bakr, 1152%, 1264%, 1265 and 
n 1, 1278%, 1279%. 

Margalah Pass, the, 96% 2, 97%. 
See nnder the MIrigalah. 

Margh-i-Nulab, — a tract in the 
country of Ghur, 415. 

Marghanian, — the Marghilan of the 
maps, 921 %. 

Mar^ilan,— a city in the territory 
of Farghanah, 921 %. 

MarTgalah or Margalah, the, — a pass 
in the Panjab, between Eawal 
Pindi and Attak, 90 and % 1, 95 
and % 4, 96 % 2, 97 %, 713 and % 6. 

Mari^at, 1197% 3, for Sar-i-Ta^t 
in the IKnhistan. 

Marini, — a tract in the country of 
the XJrus, Il70%. 

Marjin,— a town in Mawara-un* 
Nahr, 972%. 

Maxkuraah,--a monastery in the 
city of Mayya-fari!^in, 1268. 

Maro Malkah,— a town of Hindus- 
tan, 891 and % X. 

Marot, 812% 3, for Maruf, which 

. . see. , , ■■ 

Martyropolis,— the city of Mayya- 
farii;In, in the Diyar-i-Bakr, 225 
%4, 1264%, 1269%, 1270%. See 
also under Mayyafaripn. 


Marut or Manit,— a place on the 
route from Dilhi to P ohoh ah, 
688 and % 3, 812 and «% 2 and 3, 
851% 8. 

Marutah 851 % 8, for Barutah, 
which see 

Marw, — a district and town in the 
territorv’^ of Khurasan. 6. 12% 8, 
17, 23, 27, 38, 39, 50, 51, 70, 94 
and7i%2 and 3, 97% 3, 120 71 3, 
121, 122 and 7177, Sand 3, 124% 4, 
125,126,127, 129, 131% 7, 132 
and%9, 133,137, 146, 151, 152, 
153% 7, 156 andnS, 233 71, 246 
and% 8, 247 %, 248, 249, 250 nn 4 
and 6, 251% 9, 255 % 7, 256%, 267 
%2, 311 71 1, 367, 375%, 878, 381, 
387, 393% 8, 399, 40071-3, 414, 
457 %, 472 %, 478 %, 479 %, 480 %, 
481 71 8, 491, 514 % 4, 906 %, 996 %, 
1009%, 1010%, 1011%, 1021% 8, 
1027 and%8, 1028%, 1029%, 
1030%, 1031%, 1032%, 1033%, 
1034%, 1036%!, 1037 % and « 2, 
1046 ti, 104S % 2, 1058 % 5, 1226,— 
app. iii. 

Marw, the,— a branch of the Oxus, 
1030%, 1031%. 

Marw-ar-Rud, — a district and town 
in the territory of Khurasan, 85 
%2, 247%, 257% 2, 300, 378, 391, 
405 % 3, 457%, 481 % 8, 491 and 

- %4, 609%, 1009%, 1019%, 1028 %. 
Now called Mnrghab. 

Marw-ar-Rud, the,-— a branch of the 
Oins, 181% 7. Now called the 
Mur^-ab. 

Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan,— a district 
and town in the territory of 
Kih nrasan, 94%S, 131 % 7, 146, 162, 
881, 397 and »9, 1027% 8, 1028%. 
See also under Marw. 
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ManfftP,— a district in RajputSnali 
tiortli of Jodptir, 621% 611 « 3. 
Maarwat,— a district in the province 
of Kayman towards tie Sind, 
498 wY. 

Magli-liad of ’Ali,— at Kufah of 
»Ira|p, 64iil. 

of Muaa-i- Ja’far,— at the 
Kar& of Baghdad, 1232 and « 9. 
Mash'had of Tus,— in Ehnrasan, | 
1149% 1232 « 9. 

M£^ril|:-ar-B.ud, 491 n 4, for Marw* 
at'Bud, which see. 

Masul, the l^ablui^ah or Pass of,— 
in the territory of Tingnaah, 
1220 ». 

Mathaa or MithSu, 841 » 7, for 
Banian, which sea. 

Matharah. See under Mathnrah. 
Mathurah,— a city of Hindastan, 
86 % 790 «. 9. 

Man-BSligife, ortheunfortonateoity, 
-~-the name given by the Mu^^ls 
to Ba^if, the capital of BamSn, 
after its min, 427 % 918% 1012 
f^3« 

Manritania, 1229 See nnder 
Maghrah and Ma^rib. 

Mauro Oastmm [Malazah-glrd],— 
a place in Ayarbaijan in the vici- 
nity of Ahhlat. 134 «. 9. 

Mauiil,— a district and town of 
Mesopotamia, Iviii, 69 and ft 4, 
62 andft7, 148, 149, 169, 203 and 
nl, 204 andft, 205ft6, 207 »8, 
825 « 4, 883, 934ft, 1228, 1232, 
1234 ft 8, 1237, 1239 ft, 1244 ft, 
1247 ft, 1262, 1262 ft, 1270, 1272 

»6, 1278 ft, 1280 ft 6, 1281ft, 

1282 ft. 

Mavrennahr, 913 ft, for MSwara-un* 
Nahr. 



Mawar-un-Nahr, for Mawara-un- 
Nahr, see page Iviii. 

Mawata-nn-Nahr [’Pransoxiana], 
the countries beyond the Jx^iin, 
Ivu, 12 ft 3, 19 ft 2, 24 and ft 3, 26, 

26 and n 3, 27 and n 6, 28 and ft 8, 

81 andftS, 36ft6, 44, 62«and 
ftl, 85 ft, 86 ft, S7n, 116 and ft 2, 
117 andft, 120 andft 3, 122 « 8, 
123 ft, 134 ft 8, 137 ft 6, l38ft8, 
139 ft, 140 n 6, 147 and n 8, 154 ft 2, 
166 ft, 227, 238 », 246, 260 and » 7, 
264 ft, 266, 267, 269, 273 ft and 
n6, 276 and ft, 280, 281 » 6, 374 
nS, 376ft, 882, 426« 6, 484»1, 
769 ft 3, 878 ft, 880, 881ft, 882 ft, 
901 ft, 902 ft, 903 ft, 904 % 906 ft, 
907 ft, 908 ft, 909 ft, 911ft, 912 ft 9, 
914 ft, 916 ft, 916 ft, 918, 921ft, 
928 ft, 925 ft, 926 ft, 927 ft, 930 ft, 
978 ft, 980 and n 8, 998 ft, 1007, 
1016 ft, 1076 ft, 1087 ft, 1097 ft 7, 
1137 ft, 1142, 1145 ft, 1146, 1162 ft, 
1186ft, 1194ft, 1216ft, 1217 ft, 1218, 
1220, 1268 ft 8, 1275 ft 3, 1292, 
app. xviu. [676 ft 4,-app. xxu. 
Maxabad,— a town of Hindustan, 
Maxadabad,— a town of Hindustan, 
676,ft4,— app. xxii. 

Mayya-fariV;in [Martyropolis],— a 
city in the Diyar-i-Bahr, lix, 225 

-»4, 226 ft 7, 1262, 1264 ft, 1266 
and ft 9, 1268 and ft 9, 1269 ft, 1270 
and ft and nft 2 and 3, 1272 ft 6, 
1273 ft 7, 1278 ft, 1279, 1280. 
Mazandaran,— a province of Persia, 
46 ft 9, 94, 180 ft 7, 241, 242 ft 6, 
261ft, 274 ftl, 277 and ft 5, 279, 
280, 926 TO, 933 ft, 990 ft, 991ft, 
992, 994 ft, 1000 ft, 1004, 1028 ft, 
1063, 11 17 ft, 1120 ft 2, 1121ft, 

1188 ft and ft 8, 1207 ft. 
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Maz5r*l-9a2rat-i-Turkisfcan, or Tar- 
kisfcan [Haarefc],— name of I-lash 
iA the territory of Taraz, 932 «. 

Mecca, 835 » 3, for Makkah, ■which 
see. 

Meemuna, 378 w 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Megnah, the,— a river in south- 
eastern Bengal, 689 n. 

Meimuna, 378 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Meng-Kiahlak, — the Winter Station 
of the Meng, the Mangishlak of 
the maps, 1164 n 9. 

Meimundiz, 1209 a, for Maimun- 
dujz, which see. 

Merke, — -a town in the country of 
Kara-Khita. 919 n. 

Merou, for Marw, which see, 

Mem, for Marw, which see. 

Merv, for Marw, which see. 

Mer v-i- §hah- J ahan, 94 7i 3, for Mar w- 
i-Shah-i-Jahan, which see, 

Meshed, 1232 n 9, for the Mas]; -had 
of fus in Khorasan. 

Mesopotamia, 135, 136 «, 204 », 
921%, 1274 127971. The Ja- 
zlrah of Arab geographers, 

Mewar,— a city of Hindustan, near 
the Aravalll mountains, 705 to 7. 

Mewat, the hilly tract of, — in 
Hindustan, 684, 706 to 7, 708 to 9, 
760, 818, 837, 846 to 6, 830, 831. 

Miafai'kin, an error for Mayya- 
far ilcln. 

Mla-pur, — a place on the river Gang 
near Rnyki, 697 and ti, 799 and 
to 2 . 

Mia-puri, — an old place a little to 
the S. W. of Hardwar, 799 to 2 . 

Mi^ani, — a place in the Khaibar 
mountains, 79 to. 

30 


Michni, for Miehani. 

Mihanah, — a place in Khurasan. 129 
TO 3, — called Maimanah by Euro- 
peans. 

Mihar, 7147i9, 733. SatneasMahir 
and Mihir, which see, 

Mihir or Mihir, — a place in the 
Sagar and Harbadah territories, 
657, 713 TO 2, 744 TO 9, 794, 849 to 8. 
See also under Mihar and Mahir. 

Mihran, the,— another name of the 
river Sind [Indus], 295 to. 

Mihrm-dajz, — a fortress in the 
Kuhistan of the Mhlahidah, 
1192 TO. 

Minar of ISiiitb Sahib, — in the capital 
city of Dihli, 520 to, 621 to 6, 622 to, 
— app. iv. 

Mingrelia, — a country south of the 
Oaucasns, 860 to 9. 

Mirat, 688 TO 3, 812 to 2, See also 
under Mira^h. 

Mirath or Mirat, — a city east of 
Dihli, the Meerut of the maps, 

469 and TO 9, 491, 515, 616 to 2, 
702 and TO 3, 799, — ^^app. ii, iv, v. 
See also under Mirat, 

Mirwan or Nirwan, — a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 n 4. 

Mi?r, 13, 477^7, SStiI, 134, 187, 
139,140 andTOTO2 and 5, 163 to 5, 
203, 204 TO, 205 TO 4, 206, 208 TO 2, 
209 and to aiid to 6, 210 and to, 211 
and TO 9, 212 and to 1,213 and to 3, 
214, 216 and TO 3, 217 TO, 218, 219, 
222, 223 and TO and 7177 4 and 5, 
224 and 7i 8, 225 to 4, 227 to 9, 228 
and to 4, 229 to 5, 230, 299, 303 to 7, 

470 TO, 697, 616 TO 2, 766, 796, 
1162 TO, 1193w, 1246 TO 6, 125471, 
1256 TO 6, 1269 TO 3, 1260 », 1261 to, 
1265 TO 9, 1275 » 3, 127671, 1277.«, 
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1278% 1280 » 5, 1281% 1282 n. 
See also nnder Egypt and K5hi- 
Tali. fMigriah. 

Misriali. See under tlie Diyar-i- 

IMithan or Mitiian, 641 « 7, 628 n 8, 
for Banian, -whicli see, 

Mi^han-ko^, — a place on the Indus, 
641 n 7. 

Mogan, plain of, 996 % 1001 n. See 
under Mugkan. 

Mogholiatan. See under Mughalis- 
tan or Mu^ulistan. 

MogoHstan. See under Mu glt alistSu 
or Mu gM iistan. 

Mongolia, 950 to. See also nnder 
Mu^alisfcan or Maghuliatan. 

Montreal, — a town in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jornsalara, 2J0 to. 

Mooltan, for MnlfcSn, which see. 

Morang,— a tract of cotmtry in 
Central Asia, 1044 to. 

Moravia, 1167 to. 

Hosal, for Manjil. 

Mosdok, — the chief city of the 
Cherkassians, 999 n. 

Mu-awand, — or 

Mu-iwandnr, — a mountain range of 
Turkistan, 942 «. 

Mudah, 627 and to 7. Sere under 
Mundudab. 

Mughal'Tag^,— a mountain in the 
territory of Farghanah, north of 
Khujand, 921 to. 

Mnghalistan or Mughulistan [Mon- 
golia], 271 TO, 880 TO, 881 TO, 882 TO, 
883 TO, 889 TO, 890 to, 896to, 896», 
902 TO, 913 TO, 919 TO, 922 TO, 966 TO 6, 
988 TO, 998 TO, 1081 TO 1, 1083 to, 
1089to, 1091 to, 1099to, DOSto, 
1112to9, 1127 to, 1128to, 1149«, 
1174 TO 6, 1217 TO, 1268 TO 8. Also 
styled Jatah, 


Mnghan, plain of, — on the Caspian 
in Azarhaijan, 995 to, 996 to, 
1001 TO. 

Mughulistan. See under Mu^alis- 
tan. 

Mn^ir, —‘another name of BaihaI^ 
in Zawulistan, 67 to 3, 87 to. 

Mufcran,— a territory between Sind 
and Kirman, xxiii, 88 to 2, 193 and 
TO 4, 244, 283 and to 9, 284, 295 to, 
390, 490, 634 and to 1, 616 to, 882, 
034 TO, 1074 TO, 1075 TO. 

Mnkranat or the Mukrans, 295 «. 
See nnder Makran. 

Mulljidistan, — territory of the Mula- 
[lidafi, 394 and»l, 1187 and to 6, 
1196, 1206, 1207 TO. See also nnder 
the Knlnstan. 

Mull Sang, — a fortified city in the 
country of Tingnash, in Turkistan, 

1220 TO. 

Multan, — a district and town in the 
country of Sind, xiii, xxvi, 1, 85 to, 
88 TO 2, 91 « 2, no, 114 TO, 117 TO, 
119, 120 and TO 1, 187, 293, 294 to, 
297, 321 TO 7, 449 and toto 1 and 2, 
451 , 453 to 4, 454 to, 455 n, 466, 466 
TO 1, 476 TO, 477 TO, 482 to, 489, 491, 
529 TO 4, 530, 632 and to 1, 583 to, 
635 and to, 536 «, 638 to, 639, 540 to, 
641 and TO 7, 642 to 9, 543, 610 to, 
611, 612, 614 TO 8, 622 TO, 628 to 8, 
628, 633 and TOTO 6 and 8, 634 to 9, 
644 TO 7, 646 and TO, 656 to, 663 to 9, 
668 TO, 676 « 9, 677 toto 5 and 6, 678 
TO 7, 686 TO 7, 687 and » 9, 688 and 
TO and TOTO 3 and 4, 689 and to, 692 
and TO 3, 695 and toto 9 and 2, 606 
TO and TO 3, 707 and to 6, 711 and 
TO 4, 714 TO 9, 720»1, 723andTOl, 
725 and TO 6, 727 and toto 5 and 6, 
728, 730 TO 6, 731, 746,747,758, 
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anfl ?m 9 and 2, 782 andM.3, 
783 atidn.and«.7, 784 and n and 
« 3, 785, 786, 792, 795 810?i, 
812 » 2, 816 ■» 3, 822 and'n.»9 

and 1, 823 and « 3, 825 n 6, 840 
i» 2, 844 and a 1, 845 a, 859 a 8, 
860,903 a, 1074 a, 1129,1130 a, 
1133, 1153, 1154 andal, 1165 
a 6, 1156 and a 7, 1174, 1201a, 
1202 a, 1224 a. 

Mumin-abld, — a fortress in the 
if nhistan of the Muhlljidah, 1203. 

Mundore, 611 a 3, for Mandawar, 
which see* 

Mundildah or Mudah, — a town of 
Hindustan, 627 and a 1. 

Muner, — a place at the confluence of 
the Soane [Sori] with the Ganges, 
650, 661a. 


Murang, the, — a river of Hindus* 
tan, 660 a 4. 

Mnrdhan,-~or 

Murdhan-kot, 561 a 8, for Burdhan- 
kot, which see. 

Murgh-ab, 1009 a, the later name of 
Marwar-Bud, which see. 

Murgh-ab, the,- — ^a river of Khurasan 
falling into the Oxus, xsi, 235 
a 2, 248 and a 2, 324 a, 363, 379, 
394, 457 a, 614 a 4, 1010 a. 

Murghah, — a fortress in the district 
of Marw, 1034 a, 

Murv, — and 

Murve, 472 a, for Marw. 

Mtlsh, — a town near the banks of 
the eastern branch of the upper 
Euphrates, 1275 a 2. [Iviii. 

Mu|U, an error for Maufil, see page 


N. 


Nab, — a, town between Eiruz-kob 
and Hirat in the valley of the 
Hariw-ar-Eud, 858. 

Kadiya, — a town in the province 
of Bengal, -—app. xxiv. 

Hadole, in Gujarat, 522 a. See 
Nadul, 

Nadul,— a town in the territoiy of 
Gujarat, 621 a, 622 a. 

Nae, — a district in the territory of 
Bamlan, 414 and a 6. 

Ifae, — a fortress in the district of 
Wajiristan, 103 and a 6, 324 a, 
867 a 1. 

Nae-rn an country, the, 949 a, 981a, 
1145 a, 1219 a. 

Hagawau. See uuder Nakawan or 
Nakawan. 

Nag*awr,— a district and town in 


the territory of Siwalikh, 200 
and a 2, 469 a, 620 a, 549, 611 a 3, 
616, 668 a, 685 a 4, 689 and a 5, 
696 anda2, 696 a, 699, 702 a 3, 
759, 767, 780, 781 and a 9, 783 
n9, 792 and a 1, 798 and a 8, 827 
n 5, 829, 830. 

Naghawr, fortress of, 110, See 
under Hag-awr. 

Nag-mati, the. See the Bag^tnati 
and the Beg-mati. 

Nagoor, 520 a, for Nag-awr, which 
see. 

Nagor, 585 a6, for Lakhan,or, which 
see. 

Nagore, 611 a 3, forHag-awr, which 

■ ■ ■ see. ■ 

Nagrahar, 96 and a 2, 1016 See 
under Nangrahir, 
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Uahlamhj—a town in tbe district 
of Bagdad, 1243 n. 

Uabr-i-’Isa, the, — a canal or stream 
in the district of Baghdad, 1240 ». 
Hahr-hSher, the, — acanal or stream 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad. 
1241 and « 1. 

jNahrwalah,— a city in the territory 
of Gnjarafc, 82, 88 n 2, 114 n, 294 n, 
451,470,491,616, 517 », 618 
619 », 520u, 521 622», 645 n 6, 
602 and n 2, 1074 

Nahrwan, — a town in the district 
of Baghdad. 62. 

Nahshab, for Na^shab.the station 
between Hirat and Ghur. which 
see. 

JTahun or Nahun, — a town in the 
Silmur or Sirmur territory in 
Hindustan, 839 » 9, 

Najaf, — a town of ’Ira^ where the 
Eltalifah 'All is buried, 1243 ». 
Najas or Na^as, — a tpwn in the 
’Ira^-i-’Ajam, 996 «. 

Hatawan or Nakawan,-~a village 
in the district of Payal in Hindus- 
tan, 640 and® 4. 

Hahhas. See nnder Hajas. 
jPfajUtistan,— ra tract of country in 
Tnrkistan, 70 and® 6. 

Hakhijr. — a town in the country of 
Ghur, xlix. 

Hakh|uan, — a town in A?arbaijan, 
296®, 997®. 

Hakhshab,' — a town in MSwara-nn« 
ISTahr, 46. 274 ® 1, 1004 ® 1, 1034 ®. 
Hakhshab.- — a station between Hirat 
and Ghur, 325 n. 

Nalah-i-Biah, the, 533®, another 
name of the Biah, which see. 
Naman, 1219®. See under the 
Haeman country. j 


Naman-Earah, 944®. See under 
Saman-Eaharah. [i-Nn’man, 
Eaman Pnshta. See nnder Pu^tah- 
Namaz-gah, — name of a gate of 
Samarkand, 979 w. 

Namian, — a district in the territory 
of Khurasan, 401®, 1020®, 1021 
®8, 1082®. Same as Bamian, 
which see. 

Nandah Diwi, — one of the peaks 
overlooking the Euma’iin menu, 
tains, 799 ® 2. 

Eandanah, — a district and fortress 
in the Sind-Siigar Do-ahah of 
the Panjab, 85®, 634 and®!, 
635®, 636®, 637®, 538®, 639®, 
623 n 8, 627 and ® 9, 678 and ® 7, 
679® 6, 750, 815® 6, 816® 6, 

1131®. 

Eandanah, the, — a small river in 
the district of Path-i* in tii® 
PanJab, 637 ». 

Eandanpur, — a small district north 
of Nandanah, 687 ®. 

Nandna, "678»7, for Nandanah, 
which see. 

Handua-tari, — a fortress in the 
territory of Mukran, 634 ®1. 
UTandunah, fortress of, 537 », for 
Nandanah, which see. 

Nang-mati, the. See the Bag-matx 
and the Beg-mati, 

Nangnihar, 94® 3, for Hangrahar 
or Nagrahar, which see. 
Hangrahar, originally called Hek- 
anhar,— -a district immediately 
south of’ the Eabul river, 1, 96 
and® 2, 640®, 1015®, 1016, 

1022®, 1043®!, 1044 ft, 1103®. 
Also called Nagrahar. 

Hanking, 968 ®, another name of 
the oity of Taiming, which see. 
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Narain, 459w7, S37 to, 635 n 4, for 
Tara’in, wliicli see. 

Naran-go-e, — or 

Naran-ko-e, — a districfc of Hindus- 
tan, 572 and n 7, 577. 

Narbadah., — a territory of Hindus- 
tan, 744 » 9. 

Harbadab, the, — a rirer of Hin- 
dustan, 588 n, 853 n 6. 

Hardin [MardinP], — a city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, 1152 n. 

Hardin, 85w, 86», 537 n, 678 « 7, 
for HTandanah, -which see. 

Harin, the, — a river of Mnghulistan, 
890 n. 

Harkoti, 572 n 7, for Naran-go-e or 
Naran-ko-e, which see. 

Narniil,— a town of Hindustan, 730. 

Nafibin,— -a town in Mesopotamia, 
1264 w 4. 

Hajir-koh of Tal-kan, — or 

Ha^r-koh, — a fortress of Tiil-kan in 
the territory of Khurasan, 94 n 3, 
993 », 1003, 1005 and 71 3, 1006, 
1008, 1010, 1012, 1013. 

Hava deva kala,— ato-wn close to 
Eajgir abotxt four miles S. E. of 
Kanauj, 680 w. 

Heh, — a district and to-rm in the 
territory of Himroz, 196, 199, 

. 200, 1062 and 71. 4, 1204. 

Nehawend, 99671, for Hihawand, 
which see. 

Hek-anhar, 1, 1022 n, 1043 tiI, the 
original name of Hangrahar, 
which see. 

Hek-Hihar, 1, same as Hangrahar, 
which see, [Nipal. 

Nepal, 737 ti 9. See also under 

Nephugard, — ^the name of Mayya- 
farikin [Martyropolis] in the 
Armenian language, 1270 n. 


Nessa, 993 n, for Nisi, which see. 

New Cairo, 140 7t 2. See also under 
?!ahirah. 

New Khulja, — a to-wn in Mughl- 
listan, 920 n. 

Nicaea, the city of Nisa in Khnra- 
san, loss ti. 

Niglristiln, — a fortress of Gharjis- 
tan, 1199 n. 

Nihawand, — a town in the ’Irak-i- 
‘Ajam, 307, 995 n, 99671. 

Ni)i.shab, for Nakhshab. the station 
between Hirlt and Ghnr, which, 
see. 

Nikalah, — a place near Labor, 
29471 . 

Nil, the. See under the Nile. 

Nil-ab, territory of the Nil-ab or 
river of Kabul, 113271. 

Nil-ab, — a ferry on the river Sind, 
291 71, 292 71 , 45471. 

Nil-ab, the, — the river of Kabul, 
78 71, 486 71 5. See also under the 
Kabul. 

Nil-Ab, the, — another name of the 
river Sind, 102071, 

Nile, the, 140 and 7i7i2 and 6, 21371, 
228714. 

Nim-roz, — name by wbich the coun- 
try of Sijistan is styled, 12 ti 6, 
16, 20 and 71 3, 24, 84, 15471 2, 183 
and 71 2, 185 ti, 186 andTi, 187, 
188 and 71 7, 189 and ti 8, 190, 191, 
194, 195, J96 and 71 6, 197, 198, 
199 a 7, 200, 201, 233, 287, 317, 
378, 390716, 391 andTil, 62671, 
911 71 6, 925 71, 967 and n 3, 1119, 
1120, 1199 71 , 120071, 1203, 1204 

Til. 

Ninduna, 637 7i, for Nandanah, 
which see. 

Niugaish or Ningias, — a country 
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adjoining Khita or Oh.m^ 1087 », 
1216% 1217% 1219% 1220 ». 
See also tinder Tingnagh, 

Ning-liya,~tli8 Chinese name of 
Tingai, a eifcy in the territory 
of Tingl^ut or Ivashin, 1085 n, 

Mngias, 1216 n. See under Ninga- 
5ah. 

Mpal or Nepal, valley of, 561 »1, 
mini, 639 a 8, 737 n. 9. 

Nirwan or Mxrwan, — a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 » 4. 

Nirwul or Nirwur, 690 wl. See 
under Narwnl or Nnrwur. 

Nisa, — ^a district and town in the 
territory of Khnrasan, 116 n. 3, 
117% 119, 121, 122, 123% 124% 
126, 129% 262 ft 1, 286 ft 6, 391, 
458 ft 4, 491, 749 ft 4, 993 ft, 1031ft, 
1033 ft, 1037 ft, 1055 ft, 1060 ft 6. 

Nisatah, — the place where the 
Landaey Sind join the Kabul 
river, 79 ft. [see. 

Nishabur, same as Nishapur, which 

Nishapoor, 993 », for Nishapur, 
which see. 

Nishlpor, for Nishapur, which see. 

Nishapur or Nishabur, — a district 
and town of Einrasan, 13 and 
ft 8, 14 and ft 1, 16, 16, 17, 22 and 
ft 7, 23, 36, 42 and ft 3, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47 and ft 8, 48 and n 4, 49, 60 
and ft 4, 51 ft 6, 69, 70 ft 8, 71 «6, 
74ft3, 76ft2, 80n5, 81ft, 89ft8, 
94 ft 2, 119, 122 and ft 3, 124 », 
125 and ft 8, 128 ft, 1.30 and ft, 131 
ft 7, 132 ft 9, 138 ft 8, 181, 182, 193, 
399, 238 ft 8, 2-10 ft, 245 ft 7, 260 
and ft 6, 261 ft 9, 262 and » 4, 264, 
256 andft7, 273% 276 and«, 
277 and ft 5, 280, 286 andft S, 
346,375 ft, 380, 381 ana«»2, 4 


and 5, 385, 891 and ft 3, 393 and 
ft 8, 418, 491,613, 626 ft, 903 71, 
962 ft, 987, 989 ft, 990 «, 992, 
093ft, lOOOtt, 1014« 2, 1027ft8, 
1028, 1031, 1033 ft, 1034 », 1036 ft, 
1036 ft 1, 1037 ft, 1049 ft 2, 3058 
ft 8, 1116 ft, 1117ft, 1126 ft 6, 1212, 
1226. 

Nisibm. See under Nafibin. 

Nobo-dwip, the former name of 
Nudiah, 659 ft. 

Nocrecenh, — or 

Nocrecouh, for Nnl5;rah-koh, which 
see. 

No-po-ti-po-kin-Io, Chinese name 
of Nava deva kala, which see, 

680 71 . 

North China, 940 «. 

North Western Provinces, the, 
1131 71 . 

No-shahr, — a town in A^arbaijan, 
1286 ft 9. 

Nubah, the Nnhia of Europeans, 
214 ft 6. 

Nubia. See under Nubah. 

Nudawar, the. See under the Nud- 
war. 

Nuddeah, 658 n 7, for Nudiah, which 
see. 

Nudiah or Nudia, capital of the 
Hindu State of Lakhanawati, 
before the Muhammadan con« 
quest, Ixi, 620, 664, 667 and ft 4, 
658 ft 7, 669 and n and nn 2 and 3, 
674 andft6,— -app. xxiii, xxv, 
xxvi. 

Nudwar or Nudawar, the,— a river 
of EJiwarazm. 478 ft 2. 

Nukrah-koh,— a mountain of Ta^a- 
ristin of Balja, in Khurasan. 
1009 ft, 1010 ft, 1011 ft.; 

Nu’mau, Pushtah or mound of,— 


Indese. 


m 


k tlie territory of KhnraBEa, 1009 
and n 7, 1011 n, 1045 n. See also 
imder the Pus^tah-i-Nu’man. 

Nur,~a fortress in the territory 
of Ghur, 328 «. See also under 
Tut. 

Hur, — a district in the territory of 
BtiWiara, 117 n, 118 andw 4, 120, 
976 n. [473 2. 

Nur, the , — <& river of Khwarazm, 

Nur, the, — a stream falling into the 
Kabul river, sly, 77 n, 78 n. 

Kur, Darah of, — valley of the river 
Kur, slvi, 78 n. 


NuroKrat, the, — ^78 n, for STur and 
l^Iirat, two streams falling into 
the Kabul river. 

Nurwnl or Nnrwnr,T-a place forty 
miles east of Bhiipal, 690 and » 
and»»8 and 1, 691®, 733 » 7, 
824n.7, 825 and7i4. 

Nurwur, 690 and7iandnn8 and 1. 
See also under Nnrwnl. 

Nu'sha, — a city in the territory of 
Khita. 956 n. 

Knziil, 621 n, for Nadul in Gujarat, 
which see. 


0 . 


Ohan, — a tract of country in Mu- 
g^iilistan, IBlOrt- 

Ohind, 78 ft, for tJhand, a town on 
the Upper Indus. 

Ofce, wrong name of the fortress of 
Uk, 1122 ft. 

Old Cairo,— the al-Mi?r of the 
natives, 140 ft 2. 

Old Kuldja, — a town on the river 
Hi in Mugliulistan, 919 ft, 

0-li-ina-la,-~the Chinese name of 
Almaligh. 986 ft. 

Onon, the, — a river in the country 
of Khna Chin. 1218 ft. 

Oooh,— the name of tJ chch ah as 
spelt by Europeans, 641 ft 6. 

Oooha, 460», for U ohoh ah. which 
see. 

Oong,— a town on the western bank 
of the Indus, 78 ft. 

Ordu Balifc, 1189 ft, for Urdue-B£- 
ligh. which see. 

Orontes, the, — called al-’AfI by the 
Arab geographers, 1276 ». 


Ossetce, — the country of the As as 
called by Europeans, 1165 », 
1169 ft. 

Ouala, fortress of, 1019 ft. See 
under Wfiliau and Wali^tan. 

Ouohe, — the name of Usljohah as 
spelt by Europeans, 641 n 6. 

Oude, 650 ft 6, same as Awadh, 
which see. 

Oukaeir, 1083 », for Aljiabir or A!%:iilr 
of Turkistan. 

Ourga, 895 ft. See under Ulus*i- 
Aurgah or Urgah. 

Onsaneth, — a fortress of Gharfia- 
tan, 1001ft. 

Oxford, 268 ft 8. 

Oxus, the, xxix, xlix, 26 ft 8, 76 ft 2, 
84 ft 9, 123 ft, 278 ft, 292 ft, 426 
ft 6, 879 ft, 882 ft, 903 ft, 921ft, 
995 ft, 1009 ft, 1010 ft, 1017 ft, 
1024 ft 2, 1044 ft. See also under 
the Jihun. 

Oxyartes, — a BaWitrian stronghold, 
1054 »2. 
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jpa olioha m. — a province of Banga- 
lah, on the west side of the river 
Ganges, 586 «. 

Padmawati or Badwati, — South 
Bihar probably, 692 n. 

Baiway, — a town in the province of 
Kayman, 499 n. 

Paiwar, — a darah or valley in the 
province of Kayman, 499 n. 

Paiwar Pass, — on the route from 
Ghaznin to the Indus, 290 u 4, 

Pahka-hot, — a place on the route 
between Khush-ab and filakhad 
on the Sind, 538 ». 

Pakla’i, 1043 n 1. Same as PaHi, 
which see. 

Pakli,— a tract east of the Indus, 
1043%!, 1045 71. 

Palamao,-— a district in the territory 
of Bhatah, west of Bangalah, 
68811. 

Palestine, 214 « 8, 326 u, 470 n. 
See also under Filistin. 

Pali, — a town in the territory of 
Gnjarat, 621 «. 

Palri, — a place in Gujarat close to 
the Arawali liills, 521 n. 

Paltarahj'T^aterritoryin Hindustan, 
713 n 2. See also under Baltarah. 

Palwal, — a place in the Bharat-pur 
territory in Hindustan, 726, 790. 

Pamir, mountains of, — in Central 
Asia, 426 n 6. 

PanOuah,— a town in the territory 
of Bangalah, 590 n, 591 n. 

Panipnt, — a town of Hindustan, 
605 » 8, 679. 

Panj-Ab, the,— the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 609 nl, 614, 81 In 8, 
1155«6. 

Paujilb, the, xiv, xxiv, xxvii, li, 79?i, 


96 » 4, 96 n 1, 112 It 8, 113 n, 114 «, 
121 « 7, 125 11 6, 290 n 4. 291 m, 
293 n 6, 326 71, 453 ii 4, 454 ii, 
455 11, 466 nl, 469 », 477 ii. 503 
and«8, 505 n, 518 n, 526 n 8, 
627 «, 633, 63511, 537 n, 639 ii, 
608 » 8, 609 nil 1 and 5, 610 ii 6, 
633 n 6, 644 11 7, 645 77, 663 n 9, 
67811, 687 nl, 689 n, 696 n 3, 
713 im 2 and 6, 716 71 5, 730, 784 
n 4, 811 71 8, 822 n 9, 860 n, 869 n 1, 
905 n, 997% 1015 n, 1043 nl, 
1074 n, 1144 n 6, 1152 n, H55n 6, 
1184 m, 1202 71, 122011, — app. xxi. 

Panj-ab, — a ford over the river 
Amuiah or Jifeun, 988 n. 

Panj-ab-i-Siud, the, — the five rivers 
of Sind, 503 im 7 and 8. 

Panj-Angasht,— a halting-place in 
the ’Iral^.i-’Ajam, 1231 n, 1238 
« 8 . 

Pauj-dih, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 378, 391. 

Panj-hir, the, — a river of Afgliauis* 
tan, 288 11 3. 

Pan j kora, the, — a river in the Swat 
country, 1045 n. 

Pan j -Nad, the, — or the five rivers, 
1155 n 6. Same as the Panj-Ab, 
which also see. 

Papin, — a town in the district of 
NangrabiU’, 1014n. 

Par or Bar, — a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, between Hirat and 
Ghar. 325 n. 

Paras, the,— or 

Ptiras-Kol, the, — cast of Mughulis- 
tan, 890 7i, 

Parayan, — a place in the territory 
of 3£hin'asrin, between Hirat and 
^ur, 325 M. 
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Pavia, viii, 68 4, 3 59 n 7, 31 9 « B, 
335% 9, 340 nl, 354 % 7, 376 % 3, 
410% 5, 426 « 6, 433% 1, 433 »6» 
491«2, 567u2, 568%7, 672%7, 
573% 2, 681%, 603%!, 626 «% 7 
ana 8, 627 % 9, 672 % 2, 674 » 4, 
684% 8, 690 ft 1, 703 ft 9, 870%, 
107l%2, 1197% 3, 1283 %8, 1292 
% 8, — app. XV, 

Pargliawar or Barshabur, — a city 
on t:lie bank of the river Sind, 
76 % 2, 80 ft, 483 ft, 533 %, 1015 », 
1022 ft, 1043 % 1, 1047 n 4, 1082 n. 
See also under Barshabur, Bargha- 
war and Burshor, 

Parghor, 540%. See under Bar- 
shawar and Parshawar. 

Pavs-kel, the,-— east of Mughillistan, 
890%. 

Parthia, 1188n. Now the 'Ira^-i- 
’AJam, which see. 

Parwan,— another name of Barwan, 
the town between Ghaznin and 
Balkh. which see, 288 % 3. 

Parwan or Parwan, — a town of 
Afghanistan, on the PanJ-hir 
river, 288 % 3. 

Parwan Pass, the,— a narrow val- 
ley north of Kabul, xlix, 288 % 3, 
289%, 290%, 1020%, 1042 » 6, 
1075 ft. Also called Barwan, 

Parwan Pass, the, — over the Hin- 
du- Kush, 288% 3. 

Parwati or Bhawani, temple of, — 
in Amarkantak of Jaj-nagar, 
588%.. 

Par-yab^ of Turkistan, 128%. See 
under Par-yab. 

Patan [Pa ohch aml. — a province of 
Bangalah, on the west side of 
tho river Ganges, 586 n. [fcah. 

Pabeetah, 550 n 6. See under Pati- 


Pathadah, 645 %4, for the fortress 
of Tabarhindah in Hindustan. 

Pathindah, fortress of, — capital of 
Jai-pal, tho Badshah of Hind, 
458%, 462 603 %.6, 645% 4. 

See also under Bathindah and 
Bhatindah. 

Patiali, — a town on the southern 
bank of tho Ganges, 551 %. 

Patitah, — a town of Hindustan, be- 
tween the Ganges and the Karam- 
Nasah river, 550 nn 6 and 6, 551 %, 

Pau-ning-Pu, 1223%. The present 
name of Lan-ohew, which see. 

Fayal or Payil, — a town on the 
route from Dihli to Ludianah, 
640 and a 3. 

Payil. See under Payal. 

Pe-ohe-li,— a province of or 
Ohin. 1219%. 

Pekin, — the capital of China, 920 n, 
958 ft, 1090%, 1219%. 

Pelusium, the modern Balbis in 
Egypt, 212 n 1. 

Persia, 14% 3, 70, 93 n 7, 295%,, 
309 ft, 426 ft 6, 142 %, 447 n 9, 694 
%4, 991%, 1003 % 5, 10.10%, 

1011 «, 1064 M 2, 1188 % 8, 1264 %, 
1279%, 1292%.— app. xxi. See 
also under I-ran. 

Persian Gulf, the, 179 smdftS, 
1245 »4. 

Peshawar, 1, 76% 2, 78%, 79%, 
81%, 285 and%6, 291, 452 % 8, 
465 ft, 610%, 618%, 636%, 638%, 
874%, 1002 aud%5, 1013, 1016 
%3,1021%8. 

Peshawir, for Peshawar, which see. 

Pesbawur, for Peshawar, which see. 

Pharwala,— a hilly tract in the Salt 
Sange, 1130%. [1136% 9, 

Pian-kin,— a eity of Sfeita ov Qliin, 
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Pigli or Pfgh,— a oonntry north of 
the Kabal river, 431 n 5, 1041' 

Piechipali, 9]8n, for Bish-Balii^, 
■which see. 

Pincl-i-Dadan Klian. — a town in 
the district of Nimdanah, S37». 

Pindar or Bindar, — a fortress in 
Gh arjistan, 342. See also tinder 
Bindar, 

Pinjan,— a place near Tnrfan in 
Tiirkistan, 916 a. 

Pirisabnr, — a city in Assyria on 
the Euphrates, 135 •»!. 

PIr-PinJal, — a range of mountains 
in Kashmir, 1044®, 1132®. 

Fishawur, 518®, for PeahSwar, 
■which see, 

Pitan, — a city in the territory of 
Gadhah-Katankah, in Hindustiin, 
688 n, 

pi war, 499 n, for the Paiwa? darah, 
which see, 

Po'Chu, the,— name of the Oxua 
■with the Chinese, 426 n 6. 

Poland, 1163®, 1166®, 1167®, 

1171®. 

Po'la»si, — name of Fare "with the 
Chinese, 1011®. 

Pragiyotisha, — the ancient name of 
Gowahatby in Western Kamrud, 
663 ®. 

Pratah Minarah, — Fallen Minar, — 
a fortress on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78®, 1048 ®!. 

Precop,— a town in the country of 
the Uriis, 1000®. 

Pul-irAhanganm,— a place between 


Ghur and Ghazn'm near unto 
Firuz-koh, 1047 and ® 5. 

Pixl-i.’Ashi]^an, — a stone bridge 
across the river Hirmand, 355 
® 6 . 

Pul'i-Karwan, — a place in the vici- 
nity of ’Ali-iibad of BalWi, in 
Khurasan, 129®. 

Pul-i- Yak Tak, — an One-arch Bridge 
in the city of ^aznin, 446 and 
® 1 . 

Punjab, the, 79 n. See also under 
the Panjab. 

Purab,~a province of Bangfilah, 
oh the east side of the river 
Gangee, 586 n. 

Purb, 58677, See under Puvab. 

Pnrshawar, 483 ®, 533 n. See iinclei* 
Parsh.awar. [P.-irshiiwar. 

Purshor, See under Burshor and 

Poghfc,~a name of a dependency 
of Bisd^ais, in Khurasan, 680 « 9. 

Pushtah Afros [the Burning 
Mound], in Badghaia of Ehorn- 
sln, 580 and TO 9. 

Pushtah-i-Nu’man, the,— a hill in 
the vicinity of 'Tal-lfan of Khura- 
san, xlix, 1009 and TO 7, 1011®, 
1012, 1013 and TO 8, 1020», 1023, 
1027, 1045 TO, 1049 TO 2, 1071, 1073, 
1079 » 3, 1082 7t. 

Putun, — the Rajput State of Patau 
(or Anhilwara Pattan) in Gujiirat, 
467®, 520®. 

Pyen-lyang,™ the name of the city 
of Taitning with the Chinese, 
95 TO. 



Qaang-si, — a province ia the conn- 
try of j^ita or Ohin, 1222 n. 
Qaey-cliew, — a Chinese town on 
the borders of Hu-quang, 1222 n. 


Eabat-i-Masah, — a tract of country- 
in tli8 territory of Khwarazm, 

121 . 

Ead, 585 n 5, same as Eal and 
Barb, wMcli see. 

Kadakan, — a plain in the territory 
of Tus in Khui'asiin, 2-17 n, 256 
991% 119671, 1287 n 

Eadlan, 991 n, wrong name given 
to' the plain of Radakan, which 
see. 

Rafiik [Riwak ?]-i-Yahud, — a malial- 
lat or quarter in the city of IVlay- 
yafarikin [ Jlartyropolis], 1269 n. 

Eagh-i-Wejz, — a plain iu the terri- 
tory of Chur, 372 n 1. 

llfigh-i-Zai', — or 

Eiigh-i-Zarlr, — a plain in tho terri- 
tory of ^ur, 372 and n 8. 

Ralmb, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
697. 

Ealu, 521 71, for the town of Pall 
in Gujarat, 

Eai, — a disti'ict and town in the 
’Iriik-i-’Ajam, 1, 10, 16 
33, 43, 

61 


Quey-lin-Fu, capital of the Chinese 
province of Quati.g-ai, 122Zii, 


994% 995 77., 996% 1207% 1208 », 
1228 77 , 1262% 127S. 

Rajah Ilodaey’a castle, — on the west 
tern bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Rixjgir, — a fortress to the S.-B, of 
Kanauj, 68071. 

Eaj-mandrI, — a district of Hin- 
dustan, 592 n, 

Rajpiitanah, 728 7i 3. 

llaj-Shahi, — a disti-icfc of Hindus- 
tan, 585 77 7. [see. 

Rafcjih, 12776 , for Eaklj:’ah, -Tvhioh 

Rakk’ah, — a town in Mesopotamia, 
12 and 77 6. 

Eal [Rarh],— one of the two wings 
of tho territory of Lakhana- 
wati, on the western side of the 
river Gang, 586 and nn 5 and 7, 
737 and 77 7. 

Kamliok, 487 n, for Dnm-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Erim7T)a, — a 
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ghurasan, 1123 u. See also ! 
under Rauv>Sialir* 

Bam-ta^t,— a town on the wes- 
tern bank of the Indns, 78 ». 

Bang, — a fortress of Gnzarwan, in 
the territory of Khurasan, 1003, 
1072 and 71.4. 

Bangamahat, — one of the chief 
cities of Bangalah, 586 »• 

EangaTnatI,r-or ^ | 

Eangamatty,— a district of Banga- 
lah, 686 » 9. 

Eang-pur, — a town in the territory 
of Bengal, 670 71 9. j 

Eantabhur or Ranthabhur,— a for- 
tress of Hindustan, 61771,519 71., 
642719 , 691 71 ., 610, 61177 9 , 623 
n9, 627, 642, 684, 685, 713, 818 

and 71 4, 819, 82477 8, 860. 
Eanthabhur, same as Eantabhur, 
which see. 

Eaph or Ral,— .one of the two wings 
of the territory of Lakhanawati, 
on the western side of the river 
Gang, 685 and 71776 and 7, 737 
and7i7. 

EasiSt, mountains of, — a name 
given by mistake to certain moun- 
tains in ^ur, xlix, 81877 9, 319 
n 8, 441 71 7. 

Easif or Ra?if,— the chief town in 
the district of Biimian, xlix, 
427 77 , 434 77, 435 n, 1025 7t. Also 
called Ar?uf. 

Easin, — a fortress in the district of 
Itlalwab, in Hindustan 687 n 4, 
68877 . 

Eatan-pur,— a fortress in Jhar- 
Kundah, north of Jaj-nagar, 687 
» 4, 688 77, 591 77 . 

Kawaj—a town in the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
[Mesupotamia], 13677. 


Kawah or Bawi, the,— a river of 
Lohor in the Panjab, 726 and n 3, 

811 and 77 8, 1156 77 7. See also 
under the Kawi. 

Eawal Piudi,— a Division under the 
Panjab Government, 95 71 4, 537 n, 

58877, 119177. 

Eawan Hpida, Lake,— the fountain- 

head of the Sutlaj, 737 77 9. 

Eawx or Eawah, the, -a river o£ 
Lohor in the Pan jab, 460 77 3, 811 
and 77 8, 1131 77 , 1154 77 1, 1155 77 6, 
115677 7. See also under the 
Eawah. 

Rayi, 996 77, for Rni, which see. ^ 
Eaz,— a place near Sabzwar, xlis, 
385 7x9, 439 « 4. 

Razan,-a tract of country in the 
territory of Ghur, 326 n. 

Bed-River— -S nr Mi-rud—, the,— a 

tributary of the Kabul river, 79 7». 
Eeg-i-Gun jan,— a place to the south 
of the city of Sijistin, in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, 20 and a 8. See 

also the next. 

Beg-i-Bawan,— a running or flowing 
sand situated near Kala’-i-Kah 
in Sijistan, 86 77. 

Eeg-Pul,— a sand or gravel gate 
of Firuz-koh leading to Bust, 
412 and 77 8. 

Ehntak, 487 77, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilaxn on the 
route to Ghaznln. 

Bikhfc or Ziklit, for the fortress of 
Sar-i-Tattt in the Kuhisban, 

Il97tt3. 

Rinn or desert of Kaohh, the,— be- 
tween Gujarat and Sind, 82 77 2. 
Rintamb6r, 623 77 9, for Eantabhur, 
w hioh see. [Hindustan, 806, 807. 
Eiwayi,— a tract of country in 
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Bo’en,— a mountain in the central 
part of GMr. 319. 

Boh, — tract of country in Afgha- 
nistan, 510a. 

Bohfi or Lhuri, — a town of Sind, 
S42a9. 

Rohtak,-~a town of Hindustan, 
693n7, 

Eohtuk, 487 n, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Rome, 1268 n 9. See also under 
Bumlah-i-Kubra. 

Rot-hak, — a town in the district 
of Harianah in Hindustan, 791 
n 1. 

Roz-mandesh, 808 » 9, for Mandesh, 
which see; 

Rudafc, — a town in the district of 
Samarl^and, 1 58% 7. 

Rudbar,— a district and town 
between Gilan and Itazwin, 908 n, 
996 a, 1192 n. See also under 
EfidbSran or Eud-barat, 

Eudbir of Jiraft,— in the province 
of Kirman, 283 « 9. 

Rudbar, — a town in the district of 
Marw, 867 andnS, 869, 378, 879, 
399, 427. 

Rud-baran,— or 

Rud-barat, — a district and town 
between Gilan and l^azwin, 
1208 w, 1209 n. See also under 
Rudbar. 

Rue, — a town in the territory of 
Rhurasan, 471 « 6. 

Ruba [Bdessa], — a town of Meso- 
potamia, 225 n 4, 1264 n. 

Rulmh, 1264?i, for Ruha [Edessaj, 
which see. 


Ruhtas,-— a fortress on the rente 
between Ghaznin and Hind, SSSn. 

Rnhtas-g.arh,' — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 588 «. 

Eu-In-dujz, — a fortress of Mara- 
^ahin A?arbrHjan,997n, 1001 n. 

Enira, — a town near the hill of 
Abu in Gujarat, 521 

Rnkhaj. — a small tract of country 
in the district of Bust, 318 and 
%6, 350andu4, 

Rum, the Biliid or country of, xlvii, 
lix, 3, 4, 5, 133, 134 n9, 133, 137, 
138 and n 7, 139 n, 140 a 6, 1S7 
and«4, 158 n, 159, 160, 161, 163 
and n 2, 163 and n 6, 164 and n 7, 
168 a 3, 171, 204 n, 211, 214, 216, 
219,226,229, 236 n, 297, 298 «, 
752, 884, 1141 n, 1161 n, 1152 
1158, 1160 « 8, 1167, 1186 a, 

1191 n, 1192 n, 1195 », 1228 ft, 
1237 ft 4, 1239 ft, 1152, 1262 ft, 
1276 ft, 1292. 

Rumiah-i-Eubra [Rome]], 1268 ft 9, 
1269 ft. 

Rumilia, — a country in Turkey in 
Europe, 676, 752. 

Eupki, — a town of Hindustan, 704 
ft2, 799 and ft 2. 

Bus or UruSi country of, 870 «, 
887 ft, 999 ft, 1102 ft, 1166 ». 
1167 ft, 1168 ft, 1292 and ft 9. Bee 
also the next. 

Russia, 886 n, 1166 ft, 1167 ft, 1169 
ft 2, 1170ft, 1171 H. See also the 
above. 

Rustamdar, — a territory on the 
shores of the Baljr-i-Hiarz [the 
Caspian sea], 263 ft, 991 ft, 1117. 

Ruthenia, 1168 
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Saba [Sbeba],~a tract of coanfcry 
in the territory of Yamau in 
Arabia, 6, 303 ji 7. 

Sabangji or Sabaukjl, 1072 a 8, 
See under Sabekjl. 

Sabegjl, fortress of, 363 . See under 
Sabekjl. 

Sabekh, — a fortress in the vicinity 
of Gliayaiin, 1072 » 8. 

Sabekjl or Sabegju—a fortress in 
the country of G-liiir, no-w western 
Afghanistan, 363 andnO, 1072 
and » 8. 

Sabit-gayh, otberwise ’Al!-garh, — 
a town of Hindustan, 706 n. See 
also under ’Ali-garh. 

Sabras,--a dependency of Nifiliaprir 
in the territory of Khurrisan, 181 
and n 8. 

Sabra^, 18l?>.8, for Sabras, which 
see. 

Sabzwar,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Khuiasfin, xlix, 247 n, 
897 » 7, 491, 1027 « 8. 1037 n,— 
formerly called Isfirar. 

Sadd-i" Sikandar or Bab-ul-Almiib, 
680 » 7. See under the next. 

Sadd-i-Ynjuj-Majuj or Barrier of 
Gog and Magog— the Groat Wall 
of Chinn, 680 n 7, 794 nl. 

Sadlmra, tlie,— -an old name of the 
Cliintib. 76 » 2, 80 «, See also 
under the Sudarah or Sudharah. 

8adl- IK iirgan, — a place in Mu gh ulis- 
tan, 940 », 

Sadusan or Siwastan,-~acifcyinth6 
province of Siwastan or Sibwan, 
now the Upper Sind, 294 «, 640 n. . 
Sea also under Si wastan. 

Saf, — a fortress of Hindustan, 120B 
nS. 


^afahan, same as Iffahiiri, which 
see. 

Safed Koh, the. See under the 
Safid Koh. 

Safhed, — a fortress in Sijistiin or 
Sistan, in the tei’ritory of Khura- 
san, XXV, 1205 !ind7i3. 

Safhed Koh or Sufod-Keb.-'-a for- 
tress in the territory of Sijistan, 
in Khai-risan. 202 and w 6. 

Safid-Koh or Safed Koh, — a range 
of mountains in Afghanistan, 74 
n2, 874 a, 1033», 10i4». Also 
called the Spiu-Ghar. 

Safkin, 1283 « 1, for Saksin, which 
see. 

Sugar or Saugor, — a territory of 
Hindustan, 744 a 9, 824 a 9. 

Saguwn, — a town in the territory of 
Lakhanawati, 665 a 5. 

Sagbnr or Taghar-i-Gh.nzz,--a tract 
of country in Tnrkistan. 960 and 
a 6, 961 a, 963 and a 8. 

Sa^fr or Sakir,-— a town of Turkis- 
tim betweeh Kashghar and Khita. 
960 a 6, 961a. 

Saj^-nfik, xlviii, 908 a. Same aa 
SaV-nkk, which see. 

S<aharan-pur, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 611 » 3. 

SahfirT, See under Sahari. 

Saliili or Sihwali, 650 ti 5, for Bhi- 
ull or Bhivvali, which see. 

Saltl-abad, — a place in the teiritory 
of Khurasan, on the frontier of 
BalWi, 75 a6. 

Sahlat or Sahla§t, 550 n 6, for Bhag- 
wat, wliioh see. 

Salira-i-jud, — a place in Hindustan 
near the capital city of Dihli, 758 

.'■a 2, ■ . " ■ 
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Saliva-i-Musli, — tlie valley of the Salksin, — a territory in Tnrkietln, 

Furafc [Euphrates], north of the 234, 1 115 n o, 1283 and 7il, 1291, 

A lfi Dagh, 1273 and ji- 2. 1292 and ii 9. 

Sa’id, — a distinct in the Diyar-i- Sala-Mihr, — a fortress in the dis- 

Misviah [Upper Egypt], 210 n, trict of Zawaian in Khurlean, 

228 n 4. 258 ?i., 2S3. 

Saida, — a town in the iirovince of Sal cot, fort of, 454 n, for Sifd-kot, 

Karman, 499 n. which see, [tan, 1090 «. 

Sa’idan — Tipper Egypt — , 22S«4, Sali-chwen, — a place in Mngln'ilis- 

Seo also under Sa’id, Sail ki Sar5e, — a place on the route 

Saifrud, — a fortress in the territory from liawal Pin^i to Khanpur, 

of Ghur, 115 ancUiG, 375», 390, 1191 n. 

456, 1062. and n 7, 1066, 1068, Siilingae or Salingae, — a tract of 
1070 and n. and n 8, 1072 n 5. conntry north of Mughulistan, 

St. Petersbnrg, vi, vii, vih, 68 n 4, 870 m, 889 n, 118571. 

70 « 6, 72 71 6, 254 71 3, 263 Ji 3, Salingah. See the above. 

516 m 1, 572 71 7, 600712, 619 Ji 7, Salingah or Salingah, tVio, — a river 
680 71 9, 682 » 5, 791 7i 3, 83271 7, of Mu gh ulistan. 88871, 889 n, 

853 715, 900 712, 1023 71 9, 1284 940 71,94771, 

77, 4, 1289 n 4, — app. .vv. Salmas, — a town in A?arbai3ari, 

Saii-am or Sairfiiii, — a town of 997 71, 1262 71. 

Tnrkistiin S. of the Ulugh Ta gh . Saloniad,— a fortress in the district 

87771, 969 711, 970 71 2. of Kliowilf. in the territory of 

Snjfing or Asjunk, — a Salira or Khuiasan. 258 n. 

•Steppe in Mughldistrui, 1141 n. Salt Desert [ghoristan], the, — in 

Sakali-JIunl, 697 n 5, for Tiklali- the territory of IHiurasan, be- 
Bani, in Ilindustun. tween Hiriit, the l^uhistan and 

Sakar, — a fortress on an island in Bijistiin, 1016 «. 

the river Sindh, 29471, 64271 2, Salt Lake, the,— in Riijpufcanah 
543 71. north of 728 713, 

Saker, 960 11 6. Same as Saghir or Salt-Range, tlie,— a range of moun- 
Siikir, [ace. tains in Northern India, 747i 2, 

Sfi-Kliftnah, for Siya- Kh annh, ‘which 29471, 482 71, 498 a 7, 63777, 641 

•Saklt, — a town of Tnrkistan, 961 7j, n7, 609 « 3, 623 71 8 , 727 n 6, 

Sakh'ib,— "Country of tho Slavs or 1130 m, 113171. See under the 

Sclavonians, 1167, 1292. See also Makhudah Hills and the Jnd 

under Suklab. mountains or Koh-i-Jud. 

Sak-nfik or iSagh-nrik,— a town of Sa’luk, — a fortress in the province 

Tnrkistan north of Utrar, xlviii, of (liliu, 102971. 

90S;!, 970 712, 971 71. Salu-Hiig-kTw, — one of tho en- 

Saknat, 357 7! 3, 658 7< 8, See under trances in the great Wall of 

Sankanat, Cliinu, 95677. 
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SflKrah or Aalurab, — a place in 
ihe territory of Blharaettn, on the 
limits of Maimand aud Far-jab, 
400 and n 8. 

Saiaairam, — one of the dependen- 
cies of Isfalian, in the 'Ira^-i- 
’Ajam, 170 » 8. 

Samalran, — a tract of ooanfery in 
Tarkistan, 880 «. 

Samln, — a place in the territory 
of BaM, 26 n a 

8a man, — a village in Mawara-nn- 
Nahr, 26 n. 3. 

Samauah or SamSttah,~"a district in 
Hindus. an, 5i6n,2, 608 w 8, 707, 
708, 758, 785, 830, 840, 841. 

Samand, — a place of Hindustan, 
608u8., 

SamSn-Kaharah or Saman-Karah, 
—a place in Mughiliatan, 944 n, 
9i8n, 966 n. 

Bam-Aram, the original name of 
Samairara, which see- 

Bamarcand, 1045 for Samrl^nd, 
which see. 

Samarkand. See under Samrkand. 

Bamarkant, — a city on the river 
Atil or Wolga [the Volga], 1290 
n9. 

Sambal, 684 n 8, for Sanbhal, 
which see. 

Sam-ghar, — a traet west of Kash- 
gar, 922 n. 

Samisat, Samlsat or BamT^at,— a 
town in the Diyar-i-Bhamiah. 
223 and n.n. 6 and 6. 

Samnagan, — a division or district 
in the territory of Bal^, 426 
» 6 . 

Samnakan, — a dependency of NiBlja- 
pur,in the territory of Khurasan. 
iSlnS. 


Snmra-mu, — a town in Hindustan, 
703 »1. 

Samrkand or Samarl^and, — a dis- 
tinct and town in Mawai’a-un- 
Nahr, xxx, 26, 27 and « 6, 28, 29, 
30, 36, 37 H, 45, 49, 72 it 6, i 17 n, 
120 n. 4, 137 » 6, 138 «■ andnS, 
147 and n 8, 163 n. 7, 1 64 « 2, 

168n, 233», 2.mn7, 261 », 262 
nl, 263 », 265 and»3, 268 « 4, 
26934, 273 rt and 34 5, 274 and34?t 
9 and 1, 275 31.2, 277, 280 3i 9, 
401 n, 473 n 2, 478 34 6, 479 and 34, 
480 n, 485 m3, 604 «1, 80134, 
901 », 903 31, 90471, 905 34, 90634, 
90731, 908 34, 90934, 91034, 91634, 
918 «, 91934, 92134, 92234, 924 31, 
926 34, 929 74, 930 n, 931 34, 970 3i 2, 
971 33, 97434, 97734, 978 ana h, 
979 and 34, 980 andTiS, 981, 
98234, 083 34, 980 34, 98874, 993 31 , 
1004 <ind34l, 108234, 1046 33 , 

1082 34, , 1097 34 7, 1099 ti, 1141 3i, 
1145 34, 116434, 1194 34, 1222, 1258 
and 34 8 , 1266, 127574 3, 1287, 
1288, 1289. 

Samudr, — or 

Samndra, 561 33.2, same as Samund, 
which see, 

Samund, the,— name of the river 
Beg-mati in the Hindui dialect, 
661 and 34 2, 562 34. 

Canadian,— a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-Siiamiah, 22834 4, 

Saubagji or Sanbakjl, 1072 34 8. 
See under Sabefcji. 

Sanbhal, Sirkar of, — a district of 
Hindustan, 468 n 3, 684 and n 8, 
818 34 4, 122471. 

Sanbhal-pur, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, north of Jaj-nagar, 688 it, 

Sanbhar or Sanbhal,— a district 
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sSnd tONvn on the Great Salt Lake 
in, Rajpiitanah, north of Ajmlfj 
728 3. 

Sanbhar Famak, 728 andM-3. 
Same as Sanbhar or Sanbhal, 
•which see, 

Sang-i-Sarakh. — one of the routes 
between Ghaznin and Hindustan, 
267, 503 and-aS, 605 and«6, 
606, 527 

Sang-i-SuralA, — a Kotal or pass 
near the Ilalmand river, on the 
route from Ghaznln and Kabul 
into Ghiir, 441 and « 7. 

Sang-i-Snr kh. — a strong fortress in 
the territory of Ghiir, 441 n 7. 

Sangah, capital of the district of 
Mandesh in ^ur, 331, 340, 841, 
417 » 9, 1002 andjtS, 1072 » 7, 
1079 and ft 1. [see. 

Sangan, 181 n 8, for Shangan, which 

Sangarah or Sankrah,— a district 
of Hindustan, 690 ft, 591 ft. 

Sanjar, — a town in Mesopotamia, 
146, 1281 ft. 

Sankanafc, — a province in eastern 
Bang, 657 and ft 3, 568 and n 8. 

Sankarah, 691 ft. See under San- 
garsh. 

SankarSn, read Sanlfuran. See 
page Iviii. 

Sanknat, 657 ft 8, for Sankanat, 
which see. 

Sankrah, 691ft. See under San- 
garah. 

SanVuran,-~a district in the pro- 
vince of Karman, 290 », 491, 493 
ft 7, 496, 498, 499 ft, 540 ft, 1021 
ft 8. Now called Shaluzan, which 
also see. 

Sankuran, 116 ft 6, for Saifrud, the 
fortress of ^ur, -which see. 
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SanIkurSn, mountains of, 290ft, 1021 

» 8 . 

SanpQ, the, — or 

Sanpfi, the,— name of the Brahma- 
putra behind the Himal ayahs, li, 
563 ft, 563 ft, 570 ft 9. 

Santoo, — a town S,-W. from Jodh- 
pur, 705 ft 7. 

Santpiir, — a town near Abu in 
Gujarat, 705 ft 7. 

Santur or Santur-garh, — a town of 
Hindustan, 705 andM?i6 and 7, 
758, 839 and ft 4, 840. 

Santur-gnfh, 839 « 4. See tinder 
Santur. 

Santus, — a town of Hindustan, 
676 and ft 4. 

Saptari, plain of, — in Hindustan, 
560 ft 4. [995 ft. 

Sar-i-Ab, — a town in Afarbaijan, 

Sar-i-Bul,-— a town in Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 978 ft, 1057 ft 4, 

Sar-i-Takht, — a fortress in the 
district of Tun, id the ^uhistan 
of the Mnlahidah, 1196 ft, 1197 
and ft 3. 

Sar-i-TJIang Pass, — one of the passes 
of the Hindu-Kush, 288 n 8, 

Sarae,-— a city on the Atil or Wolga, 
U73ft, i290ftl. 

Sarae-i-Baru^ah,— -a place of 
Hindustan, north-west of Dibit, 

861ft8. 

SarSe-i-Siasati, — a royal palace in 
Sistan, 189, 195. 

Sarae-i-SuHiim,^ — a palace at Bag- 
dad, 64ft 1, 

Sarae-i-T^hiri, — a palace in Sistan, 
186ft, 187. 

' Sarahae-mSrl, — a place of Hindus- 
tan, north of Lakha^iawati, 582 

ft 6, 
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Sarakhs, — a districfc and ‘totra in 
the territory of Khurasan, 50, 
81 n, 9i and 71 3, 12t77., 123, 126, 
327, 129, 130, 13117.7, 181 »9, 
246 71 8, 247 n, 399, 47 1 , 473 n, 
479 71, 545 77 5, 1009 ii, 1028 71, 
1029 a, 103077, 1031 n, 1033 «, 
1037 77. 

Saraswati, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, now the Sursxiti, 468 n 3. 

Sar-liadd, — a tract of country in 
the Diy ar-i-Shhmiah, 223 and n 1, 

Sarha-sang, xlix. 

Said ,- — nfitne of Sari, the Nu-yJn, 
mistaken for a place, 711 7i4. 

Sarigh-i-I-ghilr, — a tract of country 
south of Kashghar, 922 n, 987 n, 

SarlgJi-KoI, the,— a lake in the 
mountains of Badakli. 2 hiin, in 
Turkistiin, Iv, 987 n, 

Sarigh-Kol, darah of, — in the moun- 
tains of Badakhahln, in Turkis- 
tan, Iv, 987 n, 

Sari^ Pamir, the,— a range of 
mountains in Central Asia, 
98777. 

Sarilii-kHl, the, 987 7i. See under 
the Sari gli kol. 

Sariz Pamir, 98777, for Sari^ 
Pamir, which see. 

Sarjoo, the, 836 n 8, for the Sai‘’u, 
which see. 

Sarjou, the, 836 n 8, for the Sar’u, 
which see. 

Sarkar of Bangash. See under 
Bangash. 

Siir-khad, — a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-Shamiah. 222 77 1, 

Sar-sar, — a town in the district of 
Baghdad, 124677. 

Sarsubi, 812 77 3. See under Sur- 

eiiti. 


Sarsuii, the, 469 77 7. See under 
the Sursutl. 

Sar’u, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
836 and 77 8, 837, 838. 

Sata-Khanah, for Siya-Khanali, 
which see. 

S5tgaw9,--a town in the territory 
of Lakhanawari, 6G577 5. 

Saugor or Sfigar, — a territory of 
Hindustan, 82477 9. See also 
under Sagar. 

Sawah, — a town in the ’Irak-i- 
’Ajam, 14477, 147 718, 151 and 
77 6 , 120077, 120177. 

Silwah Pass, 151. See under Sawah, 

Saygill, 1018 77 , 1020 n, an error for 
Sigiz or Sijiz, which see. 

Sayo, the, — a tributary of the 
Theiss, in Enngary, 1167 77. 

Sclavonia, 1283 77 1. See also under 
Sa^lab and Snklab. 

Sea of Darkness, — the Arctic Sea, 
1170. 

Sea of Pars — [the Persian Gulf], 
17977. 

Sea of Gilan — [the Caspian^, 
128677. 

Sea of Khnrz. [the Caspian]. See 
under Khnrz. 

Sea of Magiirib, — the Mediterra- 
nean, 1228 77 . 

Sea of ‘Hmman [Oman], 90377. 

Sea of tJrumi,— the Lake Uru- 
miah, in Armenia, 1262 77 . 

Sea of Yfinan, — the Mediterranean, 
122877. 

Se-chwen, — the Tingnish of the 
Musalmfin writers and the Maha- 
gJiTu of tho Hindus, 1219 77, 1221 71, 
122277. 

Sehwan, 29477, same as Sil.iwan, 
which seer. 
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Seket, mpital of tlio territory of 
ghash, in Mawara-un'Nalir, 28 
« 8 . 

Selinga, the, — a river of Mnghulis- 
tan, 983 n, See under the Salin- 
gah. 

Sera-Mour, — a town of Hindustan, 
760 71 7. See under Sihra-mu, 

Sersily, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
68871 ,. 

Sewastim, 1154. See also under 
Siwastan. 

Sew-chwon, — a province of Ehita 
or Chin. 1218 ». 

Sfapjab, same as Isfanjab, whicli 
see. 

Sliabartu, — a plain in the territory 
of Khurasan, near the city of 
Hirat, 1036 nh 

Siiabnrrin, — a town in the district 
of ShirwSn, in the territory of 
A?arbrujan, 1287 m- 

Shabiirghan. — a dependency of 
Bal^, in Khuifisan, 128 n, 129 
andn, 635 n 7, See also under 
Shlwar gh an. 

Shad-ya kh. — a city of Nishnpur, in 
the territory of ^urasan, 14 and 
Ml, 16m 4, 23871,8, 242 w 6, 247 
250716, 25l7OT9andl, 252 m3, 
256m 7, 256m, 259 m3, 286 mm 6 
and 7, 381 m2, 393m 8. 

ghafurkan, 129, 636 m 7, same as 
Shabar gh an. which see. 

ghagan, 181 m 8, for ghangan, 
which see. 

ghaghnan, same as ghakuan, which 
see.. 

ghfih-abad, — a town of Hindustan, 
109m0- 

gjiahanshahl, — a fortress in the 
territory of Nimroz, 196- 


Shlhantalab. — a mountain north 
of Tabriz in Azarbaijan, 1286 
71,9- 

ghSh-dujz, — a forti’ess inthe’Irak:» 
i-’Ajam, 119271, 1207 ti. 

ghSh-pfu’, — a district of Rawal Pindi 
in the Panjab, 537 M. 

Shah-Rukhiyah. — the later name 
of Panakat or Bauakst, the city 
in Mawara-nn-Nahr, 972 m 

ghahr-i-N an, — a place in Gilfi-Khari 
near Dihll, 634 7i 2, 856, 857. 

ghahr-i-Sabz,— a town of Mawara- 
nn-Nahr, formerly called Kash, 
1194 m. 

Shabr-i-Zaghan or Ghiyas-pur,-— 
one of the suburbs of Dihll, 698 

71 8 . 

ghabristan, the ancient capital of 
Sijistan or SIstan, 1030 m, 1120, 
1122m. 

ghahiustanah, — a town in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan. 1116 m. 

ghahristanah Gateway, — in Marw, 
1031 «. 

ghahu, — a mountain in Azarbaijan, 
1286719. 

ghaknan or ghaghnan, — a mount- 
ainous tract of country in the ter- 
ritory of Khurasan, 306 and m2, 
423 and M 9, 426, 

ghalazan, — a district and darah in 
the province of Kajmun, 460 m 3, 
491, 492717, 493 m, 499 m, 603 
m8, 526m8, 62771, 1022 m. See 
also under gjianuzan and San- 
k“ran. 

Shaluzaji. the, — a stream falling 
into the Knrmah, in the province 
of Kuf man, 499 7i. 

Sh am [Syria], xxxiii, 2, 56 n 1, 137, 
140 m 6, 144 «, 149, 168 7i, 167 7t 8 


169, 171, 203 and Til, 204 «, 205 
and'« 6, 206, 207, 208 andnwl 
and 2, 209 and n 6, 210 and w, 211, 
213 and 71 5, 214 and «, 216, 21871, 
219, 222 and 71 9, 223, 224, 225, 
n4, 226 and7w7 and 8, 2277*9, 
228 and 71 4, 229715, 230, 297 
and 71 , 298 and n, 299, 766, 884, 
9747J., 11627*, 1158, lieO-reS, 
119171, 121077., 12117*, 1223 71 , 
1289 71, 1246 71 5, 1251, 1352, 1956 
ti6, 1263 71 and 71 8, 126471, 1265 
and 7 * 9, 1267 ti 6, 1270 n 2, 1275 
and a 3, 127671, 127771, 127871, 
1282. 

ghama^i, — a town in Azarbaijan, 
99871, 128771, 

§hain51i Kacblil Do-ab,~in tbe 
Panjab, 696 n 3. 

Shaman Gara [Saman Kabarab ? ] 
— a place in Mnghuliatan, 96671. 

ghamiah, territory of, 126 7* 7. See 
trader Siiam [Syria3. 

ghSmil an, — a range of raountaine 
in tbe Himslayab, 104071 3. 

gliamisat, 228 7i 6. See under Sami, 
sat. 

ghamo or Kob,— tbe Great Desert 
of Tnrkistan, 920 ti. 

ghamum,~-a town in tbe Diyar-i* 
Mifiriab, 229 n 5. 

Shandn, 121971, for Sbang-tb. 
See also under Ciandu. 

gjhangan, — a dependency of Nisha. 
pur in tbe territory of Khurasan, 
181 and 71 8- 

Shang-tb,— -the later name of Kay- 
pingfFu, capital of Obln under 
the Mughals, 114171, 121971. 

Shangtu, the, 121971. See under 
the Shan-tu, 

Shan-tb or Shangtb, the,— a river 


in tbe country of Karcbin, In Mn- 
^ulistan, 121971, 

Shanuzan, — a district in the pro- 
Tince of Kayman, in Af^anistan, 
290 n, 450 n 3 , 492 n 7 , 499 ti, 
540 71. See also under ^aluzan 
and Sankuran. 

gharistan,— a wild desert in Ekwa- 
razm, 286. 

gjiaristanah,— one of tbe dependen- 
cies of Nisbapur in iOiurasin, 
181, 255 71,491. 

ghar?, the district of . Baghdad, 16 

71 6. 

gbash or ash-giiash,-— name of a 
territory, river and city of Mawa- 
ra-un-Nabr on the S%nn or 
Jaxartos, on tbe frontier of the 
Turks, 27 andtiO, 28 and 718 , 
916 rv, 921 71, 932 n, 971 n, 973 71 , 
—it Mas also called Fannkat and 
is now known as Tash^and. 

ghat^-i-lTudawar, the, — or 

ghat^i'Nudwar, the,— a river of 
Khwarazm, 473 ti 2. 

gheba,~-a country in Arabia, 803 
7*7. See under SabS. 

Shen-si,— a Chinese province, 

121871, 121971,1222 71. 

Sheorajpur, 68871 . See under 
gbiw-raj-pur. 

gher-ban,- a gate in the city of 
Nisbapur, in the territory of Khu- 
rasan, 1036 71. 

gher-Sang,— a fortress in the moun- 
tains of Hirlt, 842. 

gjierwln, 1195 n, same as ghirwan, 
which see. 

gjhetabj—a fort in the city of Gan- 
dhar,777*. 

ghia-IQianah, for Siya-Khauah, 
which see. 
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Sliibbergan, 1195 », for BhTwar- 
gliln or Shlwarkan, wlvich boo. 

Shigatze,— a town in the tomtory 
of Tibbat, li. 

Shiglinan, 423 n 9, for Sbaghnan or 
Shalnian, whicli ace. 

Slti^nan, — a territory on the 17 pper 
0x113, 1044 n. 

Shiiifib-ucI-Din,— -or 

Rhiliab-ucl-DIn-pur,— “a plaoo in the 
Panjub, 467 n, 

^ikar-gah of Sultan Firuz Shah, 
~in the capital city of Dihll, 621 
h6. 

Bluna-Khrmah. for Siya-Khauab; 
which aee. 

Shiraiij 181 n 8, for Sabyas of Nisha- 
pfir, which see. 

Rhiraii-koh, — a fortress in the ‘Irak- 
i-'Ajam, 277 nS, 990 «. 

ghiraz, the capital of Fars, 25 n 2, 
65 n 1, 64 n 1 , 266 n, 295 n, 407 
«.8, 97 -I n, 1118 n 9, 

Sluriyiih. — n town in the district 
of Dajayl, in the Arabian ’Ira^, 
1240 n. 

ghirwan, — a district in AzarbaTjan, 
lix, 170«8, 994 Ji, 998 », 1152 w, 
119511, 1287 «. 

Shiwarghan or ghlwarkan, — a tract 
of coniitry in the territory of 
Khurasan, 128 «, lOOOn, 1050n, 
1195 n, 1226 n 1. See also under 
fihalmrghan. which see.] 

ShTwarl^an, same as Shiwarghiin, 

Shlw-astan, 532 n 3, another name 
of SIwastiin, which see. 

§lhTwi8tan,~the modern Sihwan or 
Upper Sind, 1074 ». See also 
under Slwastan. 

Sluw-raj -pur,-^a town in Parganah 
Barah of Allahabad, 683 n. 
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ShiwstSn, an error for Shlwistan. 
See page Ixiv. 

Shiya-Khanah, for Siya-Khanali, 
which see. 

ghoristan, — the Salt Desert in the 
territory of Khurasan, botwi’cn 
Hirat, the KuliiBian and Bijisian, 
1015 a. 

►Shnstar, — a city in the prorinco of 
jnruzistan, in 1'or.sia, 296 n, 1261 
u7. 

Slal-kot, — a fortress and town 
in the Panjab, 453 and 4, 45 1 n, 
45.5 and 11 , 401, 627. 

Siba, the, — a river in the territory 
of j^angaktae, in Miighfilistan, 
945 71. 

Siberia, 961 n. 

Sibr, the original name of Siberia, 
961 11. 

Sicily, xlvii. 

Sifanjixb, same as Isfanjab, which 
soo. 

Si-g.an-£u, capital of the Ohinoso 
provinco of Shon-si, 1218 «. 

Sigistfin, same as Sijistan, which 
see. 

Bigiz or SigizT, — a mountain range 
in Zabulistan, 184 a, 1018 a, 

Siguitz,-~a town of Hungary, 
1167 n. 

Sih-6oshah-i-nab,— a place in the 
mountain tracts of Hirat, 149, 
351 n 8, 3.58, 

Sihnur, Hitla of,— in . N’orthorn 
India, 684, 122411,. 

Sihr5-mu, — a town of Hindustan, 
west of the Ghograh river, the 
Sera Mow of the Indian Atlas, 
760andw7. 

Sihun [Jaxartes], the, 28 n 8, 76 
«2, 268 « 3, 271 n, 273 », 877 n, 
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879 n, 890«, 904n, 916 n, 921 n, 
922 n, 931 w, 932 n, 968 n 8, 970 
n 2, 972 n, 983 n, 985 n, 9S8 n, 
lOOOn, 1082 Ji, 1192'ft. See also 
under the Jasartes, 

Sihwall, 550 » 5, samo as Sahili, 
■which sea. 

Sihwau or Seh'W’an,— the present 
name of Snvastan or Upper Sind, 
294 a, 540 a, 692 n 4, 1074 a. 

See also under Slwastan. ; 

Sijistrui,— -a district or prorinoe in 
the country of Khurasan, xxir, 
XXV, xlv, liii, 12, 19 .and n 1, 20 
and 71. 3, 21, 22, 23 and n 9, 24 71 . 4, 
25 71 2, 31 n 3, 34 and nn 6 and 8, 
35 and 71, 43 and 71 4, 707J.8, 81 7t, 
85 71, 134, 183 n 2, 185 and n, 186 11 , 
187, 188 and n 7, 102 and 7111 8 
and 2, 193 716 , 198, 199 ?i 7, 305 
n 7, 309 n, 324 n, 376 and n 1 , 378, 
390716, 391 and 77 1, 393 77 4, 

402 n, 419 ti 5. 423 7i 8, 4 17, 457 a, 
490, 602716, 503, 604 audfi2, 
510 w, 616 )t, 62677, 882, 911 71 6, 
92677, 967 71 3, 101577, 1062 ?i 3, 

1119. 1120 and 77 2, 112277, 1123 77, 

1125. 1120 and 77 6, 1127, 1199 «, 
120077, 1201 77, 120477 1. See 
also under Sistan. 

Bijiz, 1018 77. See under Sigiz or 
SigizL 

Sihaudarlah, same as Isltandarlah, 
■which SCO, 

Sikhim, State of, — .Jn the Eastern 
Himalayah Mountains, 66277, 
563 n. [Kol, which BOO, 

Si-Kol, the, — same as ths Issigh- 

Silosia, 110677, I167«, 1171 n. 

Sil Hako, — a bridge over a siiiall 
hiunch of the Bralunaputra near 
Oowahatl, 563, 564 11 . 


Siltnur or Sirmur, — a hilly tract 
aud city in Hindustan, 706 and 
772, 839 and 77 9, 840. 

Simnan, — a town in the district of 
Kumis, between lOiurasan and 
’Iral^-i-’Ajam, 991 ? 7 , 120777. 

Sind or Sindh, li, liii, 2377 9, 82, 
88773 , 9677 2, 115, 200, 283 77 9, 
284, 290 77 4, 292 n, 293 77 6, 294 77 , 
305 and»7, 308 77 2, 318 n 6, 451 n, 
476 77 , 491 77 5, 603 77 7, 622 77 5, 
52477, 529 77 4, 530, 532, 634 and 
7777 6 aiidl, 63777, 538 17, 53977, 
540 77, 6107777 6 and 7, (312, 614 
and 77 8, 615 ?7l, 616 ?7, 62377 8' 
64477 7, 646, 656 77,60177 2,673, 
674 and 77 3, 676 u 9, 687 77 9, 695 
77 1, 704 II 5, 707 77 8, 722 and n 8, 
724, 727 and 77 6, 728, 730, 768 >i 4, 
784, 786 and 77 6, 788, 793, 795 77, 
809, 81071, 812, 816 and 77 3, 823 
77 3, 840, 844, 850, 853 n 9, 859 77 S, 
860, 802,863 77 3, 86977 1,09777, 
1023 77, 1073)7 4, 1074 77, 1129, 
1131,1153, 1251779, — app. xvii, 
xviii. 

Sind [Indus], the, 77 ?7, 78 «, 80 71 , 
267, 290 77 4, 29171, 292, 29477, 
454 11 , 485 71 3, 493 ii, 7, 534, 535 77 , 
536 77 , 537 7), 538 n, 540 a, 5 11 77 6, 
544, 623 77 8, 631, 674 )7 3, 677, 
67877 7, 679, 68771 1, 695 and 77 9, 
69072, 724, 733 n7, 758, 792, 815, 
81677 2, 993 77, 89771, 1007, 

102017, 1023, 1042, 104377 1, 1046 
77 3, 1073 77 4, 107477, 107577, 

1082 77 , 1133, 1135 77 3, 11 43 77 , 
1153 , 1154 77 1, 120177, 121711. 

See also under the Indus. 

Sind-i-liuih, tlio, [the river of HialiJ, 
087 77 1, See under the Hiah. 

Siudh. See under Siacl. 
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SintllTm-yu or SinrlHm-j’ri, — a city 
in the country of Maha-Glun oi* 
Tingulfih, 1141 

Sind-Stigav, the, [the river Sind], 
498 7, 499 n, 541H.6. 

Sind Sngar Do-abah, the, — in the 
Panjab, xxiv, 9C n 2, 455 n, 535 n, 
637 «, 539 71, 609715, 623 7i 8, 677 
6, 815 71 5, 8167!7i 3 and 5, 

113171, 1155716, 1181 a2. 

Sindustan, — anotiier name of Sivras- 
tan or upper Sind, 29471, 532 
and 71 3, 1154. See also under 
Siwastan, 

Sining, — a city of Mughfilistan, on 
the banks of the l^ara Mur-an, 
113771 . 

Sinjab, — a town or city in Mawara- 
un-Nalir, 905 ti. See also under 
Isfanjab or Sfanjab. 

Sipahan, same as Iffahan, which 
see. 

Sira Muran, the,~ihe river Sira of 
Mughfvlistfin, 121971. 

§irain,— a town of Turkistan, 877 n. 
See also under Sairam. 

Siran, 181 ti 8, for Sabras of Nisha- 
pfir, which see. 

Sirauri, 459 n 7, for Tara-in on the 
banks of the Siirsutl. 

Sirgoojah,— a district of Hindustan, 
69171 . 

Sirhindj—a town in the Panjab, 
458 77 , 63377 , 707716 . 

Sirhoi,— a town in Rajputanah 
near the Arawall Hills, 521 77. 

Sii’inur, 708 and ii 2, sanro as Sil- 
iniu', which see, 

Sirinur Bardfir, hills of, 641 and 7i 6. 
Soo under Silinur or Sirmur. 

Sirr, the, — another name of the 
Sil,iun [Jaxarles], 970 n 2, 


Sirsutty, the, 439 n 7. See under 
the Sursutl, 

Simshtah,-^ district and town of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 2771 6. Also 
called I^rusnah and Isriishtah. 

Sistan, — a district or province in 
the ten-itory of Kh urasan, xlvii, 
16, 99, 133, 137, 186 ?i, 187, 188 
andn7, 189, 190, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201 and 
71,4, 202, 238, 235, 248, 504 and 
71 2, 926 77, 967, 9S8 «, 1002, 1013, 
1016, 103771, 1047, 1048 and7i9, 
1053, 1062 and 7771 4 and 5, 1065, 
1119, 1120 and 77 2, 112277, 112377, 
1124, 119377, 1203, 1205. ■ See 
also under Sijistau, [sec. 

Sitnoor, 70577 7, for Santur, which 

Siwad, — the country surrounding 
the city of Baghdad, 1238 77 8. 

Siwidik hills, — in Northern India, 
693 77 8, 837 77 3. See also under 
Siwalikh. 

Siwlilikh, — a tract of country in 
Northern India, 110, 200 and 71 2, 
468 and «. 4, 469 71, 608,611 and 
77 3, 674, 693 and 718 , 703, 730 
and 77 8, 728, 781, 786, 830, 837 
andaS, 850. 

Siwastan, — a district or province 
to the north west of Sind, the 
present Sihw’im, 88772 , 294 n, 
62977 4, 53277 3, 53877, 530 7177 4 
and 5, 5'10«, 610, 614 n 8, 616 n, 
628, eUn 8, 668 n, 1154. 

Siya-Khanali, — a fortress of Ghar* 
jistim, in Khurasan. 416 and 77 3, 
3072 and 77 7. 

Snowy Mountains, the, — the PIr 
PiVijrd Mountains, 1132 ». 

Soane, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
551 71. See also under the Son. 
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Soanlc, the , — tivQV of Ilmdustan, 
rnnning to the W. of Gang*piir, 
68871 . 

Sodm, the, G’J'StiI, for the Sudha- 
rah, T\'liioh see. 

Solilca 01' Siiliha, — a tract of comitry 
between OTim and Hind, 1217 n. 

SomTiiith,~a town of Gnjariit, 
82 and7i.2, 8677, 88 77 2. 

Son, the, — a rirer of Hindustan, 
55 1 V; 5S8 11, 743 11 3, 817 n 9. 

Soursutty, the, 459 11 7. See under 
the Snrsutl. 

Southern China., the country called 
Malui-Gliui hy the Uiudus, 1136 
n 9. 

Spin-ghar or Safed-Koh, — a raonn- 
tuin range in sonthern i\fgTianis- 
tan, 498 n 1, 499 «, 1044 n. 

Stony Mountains, the, — the Koh-i- 
Sangln, 593 n. 

Strigonia, — a province of Hungary, 

1168 71.. 

Suadii^ or Sudak,— a city in the 
Krimea, 999 n. See also under 
Su, dills;. 

§uhah of Bangalah, 692 «. See 
Tinder Bangalah. 

Subah of Bihar, 593 n. See under 
Bihar. 

Snchin*, 960 a 6, same as Sa gh ir or 
Sakir. 

Siicnir, 9607* 6, same as Saghir or 
Sakir. 

Sudak or SCiadak,-— a city in the 
Krimea, 999 a, 1000 a, 11657*. 

Srullnira.—or 

Sudhavii, — a town to the north-west 
of Wiizirabad, 678 a 1, 726. 

Sfularah, the, — or 

Sudhftrah or Sfullinra, the, — an old 
name uf the Ohinfib. 76 n 2, 483 n. 


63871, 5397*, 6447*7, 66877, 678 
.and 77 1, 679, 813, 814, 816 71 2, 
113071, 1225 a. 

Sfifa, — a town in the country of 
Azarbrujiln, 9957*. 

Sufed-Koh, fortress of. See under 
Safhed Koh. 

Sufi-Khanah gate, tbe, — one of the 
gates of the city of IJtrar, in 
Turkistan, 971 n. 

Sughd or Saghd, — a province in 
Mawara-un-Kahr, andtlie country 
round Samarkand, 117 71, 90571, 
909 n, 913 n. 

Suhan or Suhan, the, — a river issu* 
ing from the Jud mountains, 
H30», 11317*. 

Suhiira, — a tract of country in Tiir- 
kistfin, 233716. See also under 
the next. 

Suhari or Sal.iarl, — a tract of coun- 
try in Turkistan, xlvii, 233 and 
715 , 237. 

Sujfi, — a place in Turkistan, in the 
neighbourhood of the AwaJ 'yal^: 
or T5gli> 94971. 

Suja, the, — a river of Turkistan in 
the neighbourhood of the Awilj 
Thk: or Ta^, 949 n. 

Suju, — a city in tho territory of 
TingVut or Kashin, 1085 71. 

Suk-i-Anilr,— a town oppo.$ifce 

ShTriiz founded by ’U?d-ud- Dau- 
lali Bawiah, 64 a 1. 

Sulf-i-Snltiln, — a place in tho city of 
Baghdad, 1243 71. 

SuVanka, — a tract in the conntiy 
of Jiiukut or Khita. 122071. 

Suk-Ojjilw, — a city in tho country 
of tho Khita’is, 9567*. 

Sukln or Sankln, — a city in the 
country of Khui'jah [CoreaJ, 956 )t. 
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Sulckier, 960 n 6, 961 n, Satno as 
Sagliir or Sakir. 

SnkiatJ, — conntiy of the Slavs or 
Sclavoniana, 661 n.9, 1283. See 
also under Saklab. 

Sukqnior, 960 » 6. Same as Sa^ir 
oi" Sakir. 

Bukuir, 960 n 6. Same as Saj^ir or 
Sa^ir. 

Sulika, same as Solika, which see. 

Saliman mountains or Koh-i-Siyah, 
the, — a rango of mountams east 
of Af^anistan, xiv, 187 and » 3. 
Also called the Sulimani moun- 
tains. 

Salimani mountains, xiv. See the 
above. 

Snltaniah, — a fortress in al-?iahirah 
£Cairo], 229 « 5. 

Sultan-kot,: — a city and fortress in 
the Bhianah territory in Hindus- 
tan, 545, 646 n 7, 732 and«3, 
824. 

Bultfin-pur,— -the name given by 
Ulugh Khan, son of Sultan Gh i- 
yjis-ad-Dln Tnghlali: to the town 
of Ai’angul now Warangul in the 
Dakhan, 589 a. 

Suiiam, — a district of Hindustan, 
633 n 8, 699, 714 n 9, 726 and«9, 
730, 788, 796 n, 880. Also called 
Sunnam. 

Sunarganiw,— -a tract of country in 
Lakhanawntt, 668 »!, 690 «, 

691 re. 

Suuarganw, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, near Talinganah, 590 re, 

Suni-pat,— a town to north-west of 
Bihli, 851 7i 8. 

Sunkhas, — a dependency of Nlsha- 
pQr in the territory of Khurasan, 
181 re 8. 


SnnHn, same as Silkiii, which 
see. 

Sunnam, — a district of Hinduailn, 
795 re. See also under Sunani. 

Surah, — a place in the Ghaznm 
territory, 101471 2. 

Suraj-garh,— -a farganah west of 
B,angrdah, 593 re. 

Surat, Bandar of,— in the Bombay 
Presidency, ix. 

Sar^-Ab Kotal, the, —in Afghanis, 
tan, 1022 ft. 

Sarkhahag. — a fortress in Mazan- 
daran, 991 re. 

Surkh-Ghar. — a range of tnountaios 
iu the country of Ghur. 318, 319 «•, 

Surkh-rud [Rod River j, the,- a 
river of Afghanistan, 79 re, 

SuvsutI,— one of the Mahalla of 
Sirkdr Sanbhal, in Iliudustiin, 
466711, 468 and re 3, 491, 52977 4, 
632 and re 4, 533 re, Gil re 3, 627, 
688, 731, 755, 812 and re 3, 837. 

Sursntl, the, — a river of Hindus- 
tan, 439 71 7, 463 7i, 468 and 77 3. 

Bus, — a district in Khiizistan or 
Ahwaz, 304»2. 

Sullaj, the, — the Sutlej of the 
maps, 79 re, 468774, 633 71, 611 
re 3, 687 re 9, 723 re 1 , 739 re 9, 788 
re9, 8llre8, 823», U55re6. 

Suwat, — a mountain district to the 
west of Kashmir, Iv, 431 re S, 
1044 re, 1045 re, 1062 n 2. 

Swat or Swat. See under Suwat. 

Swen-wha-fu, — ^a town in the ooiui- 
try of Khita, 968 re. 

Sylhet, — a district in the territoiy 
of Assam, 763 ft 4. 

Syria, 162718, 766, 1261, 1267 ft 6, 
1276 re 3, 1277 w, 1279 n. Sea 
also under Bljam. 
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Tabai'lihul, — or ' Tae-kan of Kniidaz, XOlO », 10S2 )i, 

Tabarhuulali,-— a district and town llSSandji. Saiuo as Tfie-kan of 

of Hindustan, xxiii, 381 n 5, 457 'yv’Miai'istan, wbiob seo. 

aiul ?iand?i.3, 458ii,460n3,46r«., ^ile-kan, — a town in the district of 

4G4, 466 and7i 1 , 491 andwl, 532, Tukharistrin in Balkh, east of 

533 li,, 542 9, 603 and?t6, 607, l^unduz, xlviii, xlix, Ixi, Ixiii, 23 

612, 613, 627, 645 and im 9 and 4, 71 4, 94 «, 3, 128 n, 288 71 3 , 289 n, 

647 and 71 9. 649, 652, 68971 6, 290 and 7i and 77 4, 376 71 7, 426 

693 and 71 2, 699, 700 n 8, 704 n 6, 809 and 71 2, 1008 71 5, 1009 w, 

w5, 7i47j9, 723, 746, 748,749, IOIO 71 , 101177, 1082», 1109)74, 

753, 702, 767, 768 and 77 2, 784 1110 77 , 1153 and 77 , 1226 and 

and 77 , 788, 792, 793, 794,830, 77 0. 

1059 )7 9, 1060 77 5, 1217 77, — app. TaflTs, — a city in tho territory of 

ii, lii. Gharjisttln. 996 n, 998 )7. See 

Tabarhindh, same as Tabarhindah, also under Tiflis. 

which see. Tag-iifa, the, — or 

1’abaristan, — a province on the Tag-ao, tho, — a river and valley in 

Caspian, 15 and 776 , 16,22,31 Afglianistiin to tho east of Kiibnl, 
77 3, 32, 33, 43, 63, 84 and 77 6, 88 83177 8, 104477. 

77 2, 93, 133, 137, 26377, 27871, Tagliar-i-Glmzz, — the Taghar or 

280,881,992,99377,1117,1119. country of the Ghuzz tribe, in 

Tabas,-— a town in the ^uhistan of Tnrkistan, 92377, 96177, 96277. 

the Mulal.iidah, Ixiv, 8077 5, 125 See also under Ghttzzistan. 

778 , 18277 9, 39477 2, 496, 1203. Taghazgaz,— a country of Turkis- 

Also culled Tabbas. tan, probably corrupted from 

Tabas, 74477 5, for Manish of Hin- Taghar-i-Ghuzz, 9627?. 

dustsui, which see. Tahkil, the old capital of the pro- 

Y abbas, 125 77 8. See under Tahas vinoe of PeBjitiwar, 1003 77 5. 

of tho Kuhistln, Tahkri, an error for Tigharl, see 

Tabriz, capital of the Ata-baks of pago xlvi. 

Azarbaljiin, 136 77, 17077 8, 172 Tahb Hazarah, — a tract of country 

778 , 29677, 298771, 488778 , 492 along tho banks of the Indus, 
77 7, 861, 99577, 99777, 1192 77, 1132n. 

1228 77 , 1262 77 , 1263 77 , 1281 77 , Taikan or Talikan, lOiO 77 , for TSe- 
1286 77 9, 1 287 «. kan of Tukharisian. 

Tiie-ghan, fortress of, 1008 77 6. Tai-li-fil,— a town in tho Chinese 

See under Tao-kaa of Tukharis- pi-ovinoe of Yun-nan, 121777, 
tan. Tjiiniing, the present PyoTi-lj-ang, — 

Tae-lcan of BadaWishan, 1010)7. a city iu the Ohineso province of 

Same as Tile-lp?! of Tulfhanstau, Honan, 95871, 960 ?i, 1136)) 9, 

which seo, 1138 ?),— called also Naukbig. 
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'Sai-tong-fUj — a city in tHe country 
of Khita or O^in, 9S8u. 

I’ajir-Koli,— a tract of country in 
the territory of ^ur, xlix, 319 
and n 4. 

Tak, — a fortress in the territory of 
Sijiatan, 76 n 8, 81 », 186 n, 356 
1028 tt, 1029 ti. 

I'iik of Zfibulistan, 358 ». See under 
Tak of Sijistan. 

'|.’ak Bridge, the, — in the city of 
Ghaznln, 366 ii. 

Tak-ab, — a small district iu the 
territoi-y of Wajiriatin, 334 and 
» 8 . 

Tak'clb or Tak-iio, the, 33i«8. See 
tnxder the Tag-ab or Tag-ao, 

Takarhai’ud, 94 n 3, 96 a 2, for 
Nangnihar or Nagrabar, which 
see. 

Takht-i-Bihi,— a hill north-east of 
Peshawar, 78 n. 

Takrlt,-— a town and fortress on 
the Dijlah [Tigris] above Ba gh - 
dad, 207 n 8, 1232, 1233 andn2, 
1237. 

Tal-i-Baghir,~-a strong fort and 
small town on a hill, two day’s 
journey north of ^?alab [Aleppo], 
1273 71 . 

Talakan of Juzjan, lOllw, for TaQ- 
^an of Tu hli aristau. 

Ta-la-kien, — thaTal-kan of Khura- 
san as called by the Chinese 
traveller Hiouen Thsang, 1011 n. 

Talandah, for the fort of Talsandah, 
which see. 

Talan Wasir,— a place in Mughulis- 
tan, 1165». 

Tahis or Talash,— a little district 
immediately north of Lower 
Suwat, Iv. 


Talas or Taiag]^, — ^Iv. See under 
Talas]^ of Turkistan. 

Talas or Talaslj, — another name of 
fsiraz, which see, 932 n. 

Talash or Tsilas, — city of Turkis- 
taji, Iv, 877 n. 

Taliish, the,— a river of Turkistan, 
879». 

Tallwayi,— a town of Hindfislah 
near Painpat, south of Thani-sar, 
459 71 7, 463 a, 467 u, 486 % 506 
n 8, 537 n, 635 n 4, 761 « 1 form- 
erly called TUril’m, which see. 

Talbandah, for the fort of Talsan- 
dah, which see. 

Talbis, — a place iu the Dlyar-i- 
Misrlah, 211. 

Talcau, 1010 77 , 1011 n, for ’f^.e-^an 
of TuWn-istan. 

Talcan, 1011 n, for Tiil-ltan of 
Khurasan. 

Tttlcnn, 1011% for 
Tukharistan. 

Talh-pat oi' T7il-pat, — a place in 
Hindustan, S.-E. of Dihli, 837 
and'n-3. 

Tali,— a town in tlie country of 
Khita or OhTn. 1221 n. 

Talikan, — incorrectly for. “ytte-l^au 
of Tii^a-ristan, which see, 94 » 3, 
1010 «. 

TaiikSn on the Marg|i-ab, 1010% 
for 'TSl-lklii of Khurasan, whieh 
see. 

Talikhan, — incorrectly for T2e-ifan 
of Tekharistan, 94 w 3, 1008% 
lOlOw. 

Taling, — or 

Talinganah, — a city in aouth-oast- 
ern Bengal, 688 », 689 ?i, 590 % 
592 ». [see. 

■Talkah*JBani,for Tiklah-Bani, which 
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Talkali-mam, for Tiklali-Bani, 7i6, 061 aiid«, 963, 965 andnS] 

wMclises. 966, 967, 988, 974, 1047, 1082, 

Tal-k5n,— a dependency of Kazwxn 1084, 1095, 1097, 1106, 1107, 

in tlie 1009 », 111®, 1111 and 1112, 1144 ii 4, 

lOlOn, 12087*. 1157, H5Sw3, 1186, 1215 and 

Tal-kaa, -~a city and town in the «3, 1257 n, 1382, 1291. 

temfcory of Khurasan, between Tamishah, an error for Titunnshrah, 
Marw and BalMi, xlviii, xlis, Ixi, see page lx. 

Iziii, 22 7x4, 40,94 and 7x 3, 257 Tanxking, capital of the Alfcan Khan 
7x2, 286, S76ana?x7, 378, 390, of Ehitil, 113877, 1139 xk 
398, 399, 426fi6,- 4747i, 4787x6, Taixats, the,-— another name of the 
481 71 8, 602 71 6, 809'7X 2/ 917, 993 », river Don, 1170 n 3. 

1003, 1005, 1008 and 7x6, 1009 Tau5sar, 45071 7, for Tham-sar, 

and rx, 101071,101171, 1012, 1013, which see. 

101571, 1013 71, 102071, 202271, Tangah-Taku, 991 «, samo as Taag- 
1025 71 , 1027 7x 8, 1040 n 2, 1049 7i 2, Talfi, which see. 

1071 and 71 2, 1079 and 71 3, 108271, Tangai or Tingai,— a city in the 
109971, 1101 Til, 110371, 1109 territory of Tiiigpfe or l^aslim, 
and 71 4, 1110«, 1153 7i, 1201 ti. 1085 7i3. 

■yal-kan of ’ynl^uristan, 426 ti 6, 808 Tangau, the, —a river in the tern* 

■712,100871. See under Tae-kSn tory of Bangalah, 69071. 
of 'yokkaristaa. Tangistan, or region of tangs or de- 

Tal-pafc, same as Talk-pat, wMoh files,— the assemblage of moua- 

see, tains which constitutes the terri- 

Talsandak,— a stronghold within tory of Bootan, 668 n, 
the limits of KinnanJ, sxvii, 679 Tangtabash, — another name of the 

and 71 6, 63077, 816. country of Tingnasj^ or Ningaisk, 

Talwandi, — name of several places 1087 n. 

in Hindustan, 459 7 ‘i 7. Tang-Talu,— a range of mottntaine 

Talwarak,— the present name of between Luristan and Fare, 277 
the fortress of Kalinjar of Mul- 7i5, 98l7i. 

tan, 76 71 6, 87x1, 107471, Tangnsthan,— the raonntains of 

Talwajrah,— a place in Hindustan, Bootan, SGSti, Sea under Tan- 
on the road from Dihli to Bha^- gistan. 

nir, 4697x7. Tangut, 94771, for the country of 

Tamak,— a tract of coxtuiry in Tiugkut or l^agkin. 

Tarkistan, 877 ti, afterwards Tanklah-Bani, for Tiklah-BaaT, 

called the Daght-i-Kab^uk. which see, 

Tamghaj,— a city and territory Tanklah-Pani, for Tiblah-Bani, 

of Tarkistan, 154, 270, 271, 900, which Boe. 

90971, 92471, 935 and 7t 8, 936, Tannassar, 461 ti, for Thaai-sar, 
954,956, 95771, 958 n, 960 and i which see. 




Tara’i,— fcte maraliy forest at the 
foot of tlie Sab-Himalayah, 838 
«9. 

Tara’in, — a town of Hindustan, on 
tbe banks of the Sursnti, south 
of Thanisar, 433 m 9, 437 », 459 
and n. 7, 463 n, 466, 477 n, 486 
491, 505 andu8, 515?!'7, 537 «, 
649, 608 andaS, 633 and 114, 
761 and n 1, 779 and n 3, 802 n 2, 
1059 11 9,— now called Talawari 
or TarswarT. 

Tara’in gate, — one of the gates of 
Firuss-kob, the capital of Ghfir, 
410w6. 

Tara’in- ghar, 460 n 3, same as 
Tara’in, whioh see. 

Tarak [vnl. Terek], the,--a rirer 
of Azarbaijan, 1287 «. 
faram,'— a territory in the pro- 
vince of Lar or Lariatan, in Per- 
sia, 93 and 11 - 7, 1192 a, 

Taran,— a village of Mawara-un- 
Hahr, near Bukhara, 1145 a. 
Tarawari,-— a town of Hindustan, 
south of Thairi-sar, 463 », — for- 
merly called Tai-a’in, which see. 
Taraz,— a territory of Mawtira-un- 
Nahr, beyond the frontier of 
ghiish, on the side nearest to Tur- 
kistan, 164, 200 n 7, 261 and n, 
268 n 3, 283 n 9, 402 ii, 411 », 
474 n-, 889 n, 905 n, 911, 915 w, 
919 n, 92111, 923 n, 924ii, 929 ti, 
932 a, 934, 970 ii 2, lliSnO,— 
called also Banki and Talkie o*" 
TalSsli. 

Tarbogor,—- or 

Tarbokor,— a tract of country east 
of the territory of Hashghar, 
922 11. 

'rarg^u.BalIgh,“the later name of 


the Afal Yurat or the original 
Yurat of the Q^ingla Khiln, ia 
Kaiar-an and ^ari-Karam, 
114071. 

Tarlund, 468 nl, for Taharbindah, 
which see. 

Tarhindah, 458 », for Taharhiadah, 
which see. 

Tarkan, the,-~a river issuing from 
the mountains of Bfddan Ka-ir 
and falling into the river of 
Ardish in TnrkistSn, 1143 n. 
Tarku,— the chief city of the Alans 
in Batistan, 999 ii. 

Tarmaz, 198 713, incorrectly for 
Tirmiz or Tirmid. [aeO' 

Tarrai, incorrectly forTara’i, which 
Tartary, 567 ii 4, 985 7i, 1089 n, 

1217 71 , 1218 71, 1265 n. See als(3 
under Tatar istan and Tiittary. 
Taslislcand,— a territory and city of 
Mawaru-uu-Nahr, on the Siljun 
or Jaxartes, on the frontier of 
the Turks, 28 ?i 8, 880 n, 9X9 tj, 
92171, 93271, 970712, 97211, 973 «, 

976 n, ‘—formerly called ghash, 

Tataristan, 270. See under Tar- 
tary and Tattary. 

Tattary, 020 ft. Bee also under 
Tartary and Tataristan. 
Taulikhann, 1010 ti, incorrectly for 
Tae-lcanof Tukharistan. 
Tanris,— a town in the territory of 
Iran Zamln, 1194 n. 

Taxilas,-— a ^town a few miles east 
of the Indus, 78 ti. 

Tayang-fu, — another name of 

Ching-dfi, the capital of the 
Altnn Khinof ghita, 1136 » 9, 


Tayming, 96Cf «,-»m0afi Taimlng, 
wMob see. 

•Taz Muran, or River Taz,— a river 
of Turkisfcan, 947 n. 

Terot.—a river in the province of 
Azarhaijan, 1287 «. See tmder 
Tarak. 

Terki, — the chief city of the Cher- 
kagaians, 999 the present 
Mosdok.' 

Tea, — a seaport in the province of 
Makrtn, 107Sn. 

Thaigin, — a castle in Grand Tar- 
tary, 1089 71. 

Than6Bwar,app,i. SoennderTham- 
sar. 

Thangir or Thankir,—a fortress of 
Hindustan, the present Blanah, 
S45and7i6, 64671 7, 72471 2. See 
also nnder Thankir. 

Thani-sar,— a city and town of 
Hindustan, 4B87t, 46971 7, 480 
n 3, 461 71, 463 n, 608 n 8,— app. i. 
Thankir or Thangir^— a fortress of 
Hindustan, the modern Bianah, 
470 and 71 8, 471 n, 491, 616, 
62071, 621 n, 64271 9, 644 Ttl, 645' 
and 71 5, 628. See also nnder 
Thangir. 

•yhathah, — a district end town in 
’ Lower Sind, 295 a, 452 7t 2, 614 

71 8 . 

Thebes,— a city of ancient Egypt, 
140712 . 

Theiss, the,— a river of Hungary, 
116771. 

Therapia,— a quarter of Constanti- 
nople, 899 71. 

Thianshan, or UIugh-Ti^ moun- 
tains, in Mu^ulistln, 92071, 92271, 
Thus, 102871, for Tus the city of 
Khurasan, which see. 


Thsnng-ling or Mountains of Pamii*, 
the, 426 n 6. 

Thnttea, — a town about eight miles 
S. of Xinuauj, 680 n. 

Tibhat, 517 n 8, 560 and 7i» 4 and 7 , 
662 7i, 56371, 564 andTi, 565, 868 
71 7, 573 and 71 2, 693 71, 666 «, 

737719, 87071, 88971, 89871, 909 », 
923 ft, 936 71 3, 944 n, 960 7i, 951 7i, 
98171,, 104671, 1084, 1106, 11.37 n, 
114171, 1168 713, 118471,121671, 
121771, 1218 71, 122171, 

Tiberhind, 45371, 461 «, for Tahar- 
hinclah, which see. 

Tiberias,-— the Tabariah of the 
Arabs, 22171. 

Tibet, 660714, for Tibhat, which 
see. 

Tiflis,— a town of Gharjistan, 297 7i, 
See also under Taflis. 

Tighari, xlvi. 

Tigin-abad,— a city between Ghaz- 
nin and Qhur, xlix, 89 and ti 8, 
110 71 6, 111 , 148, 253, 324 7i, 847 
712,360,863, 376 andn9, 391, 
448 and 71 3, 449, 1016 71. 

Tigree Barehnee,— a place of 

Hindustan, 697 n 5. 

Tigris, the, 64, 207 71 8, 1232, 1238, 
124071, 1241711, 1260 716, 1268 
n7t8and9. See also under the 
Hijlah. 

Tiklah-Bami, for Tiklah-Baui, 

which see. 

Tiklah-Bani,— a town of Ilindus- 
tan, 697 and ti and 7i 6. 
Tiklah-Mani, for Tiklah-Bani, 

which see. 

Til or Til, the,— a river of IKara- 
Ehitae. 95671. 

Tilak-pur,— a town of Hindustan 
697716. 
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Tilek-poor, fov THak-pfir, which 
see. 

Tilkah-BanT, for Tlklah-BSni, which 

SCO. 

Tiilock-poor, for Tilak-pur, which 
sec. 

Tillok-poor, for Tllak-pur, which 
see. 

Tilsinclah, for the fort of Talsan- 
dahj which see. 

Tilsarra, — a town of Ifindustrin 
about twelve miles S.-S.-W. of 
Kinnauj, 680 ». 

Tiinmeshah or Timinishah, for Tim* 
mishiah, which seo. 

TimmTshiah, darah or Puss of, — in 
Khnrasnn, on the road from 
Nishapur to Mazaudaran, Is, 277, 
993 and 11 6 . 

Timraif,— a district in the country 
of Ghur, 319, 344, 408, 490, 1079. 

Timur Ifala’h, — a fortress in the 
territory of Khm^asiln. 1004 itl. 

Tingai or Tangal, — a city in the 
country of Tingkiit or ^ashln, 
1085 ti. [which see. 

Tinghuah, 1216 n, for Tingnush, 

Tinghat or Tingih, 947 n. Seo un- 
der Tingkiit. 

Tingib,— -a tract of country in Tur- 
kistfin, xlviii, 270, 9G0 and nG, 
9G3, 1047, 1083, 1084, 1085, 1104, 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1111 and 71, 
1157, 1158, 

Tingkfitor Tinghub, — a mountain- 
ous country adjoining Khitfie, 
called Kashin by the Mughals, 
xlviii, 94-4 n, 947 w, 949 n, 950 7^, 
953 If, 10467}, 1047 11 4,- 1073 w4, 
108 la, 1085 11 , 108811, 1092 it, 
1116 a5, 1140», 1317 It, 1220 n, 
—also called Anksae or AnkasHe. 


Tiugnas, 1216 ?i, for Tingnash, 
which see. 

Tingnash or N ingalsh, — the countiy 
east of Khita or Ohin as called 
by the Murals, 1086 it, 1087 n, 
108871, 114177, 1216)7, 121771, 
1219 77, 122071, — it is called 
Maha-Ohin by the Hindus and 
Manzi by the Chineso- 

Tingtash,. 121 Gi 7, for Tingna^, 
which see. 

Tingut, nil 77, — probably a mis- 
print for Tingit. [kiit. 

Tinkut, 95277. See under Ting- 

Tipaxvih, — a district in the pro- 
yinco of Bengal, 589 n. 

Tipei’ah, same as Tiparah, which 
geo. 

Tirauri, 459 n I, for Tarawari, 
which seo. 

Tirluit, — a district and town, in the 
provinco of Bengal, 5G3 n, 364 n, 
6G8 and 77 7, 588, C27, C397i8, 
704 77 2, 703 77 7, 737, 830, S38. 

Tirmaz,— a village in the territoi’y 
of ^unisan, on the frontier of 
Ealkh, 75776, 

Tirrnid or Tirmiz, — a city of Sla- 
wara-nn-Nahr, on the Jiljiiu or 
Oxus, 16477 2, 26577 4, 275 71 2, 
376 77, 401 71, 423 H 8, 424 n 3, 42G 
77 6, 431, 917, 988 77, 1002 and n 1, 
1004 and 77 1, 1005 and n, 101 1 ti, 
103477 3, 109917, 1174, 1175, 

1176, 119577, 1275 77 3. Seo also 
under Tirmiz. 

Tirrnid, the, — a river falling into 
the Jihin, 27577 2. 

Tirraidh, 1276 77 3. S 00 under Tir- 
mid. 

Tirmiz or Tirmid,— a city of 
Mawarii-un-Nahr, on the Jihun 
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or Oxns, 147 » 8, 15471.5, 156 
»8, 198 and7J.2, 258, 276 n, 
906 », 92677, 10027il, 1015 >». 
See also under Tirmid. 

1?irooa,--a town of Hindustan, 
about ten miles S.-W. of jKinnanj, 
68071. 

Tironry, 459n7, 461 », for Tara- 
wari, wMch see. 

Tirur, 691 n, incorrectly for- the 
etrongbold of Narwur or Ifirwnr, 
which gee. 

TJisbu Lambu or Digare]iah,~-a 
monastery in Tibbat, the seat of 
a Lama, 670 71 9. 

Tiatah, the, — arirer passing through 
the country of Sikhim, 56271, 
66371. 

Tiz or Tez,-— a seaport in the pro- 
vince of Mukran, 1075 n. 

Tocaresfcan, 1010 71, for Tukharis- 
tan, which see 

Tocaristan, 1011 n, for Tu^aristan, 
which see. 

To-r of Bushanj [Pushanj], — a 
place in the territory of Hirat, 
991 and n 4. 

Tol^a^i, — a tract in the country of 
the Urus, 1170 tj. 

Tokhariafcan, 1011 7t, for Tnkha- 
ristati, which see. 

^olafc, 104571, for the fortress of 
Tulak, which see, [kat. 

Toncat, 1083 ti. See under Ton- 

Tong-king,— a province of Khita or 
Oiiin, 1221 n. 

Tonkat or Toncat, —a city of Ma- 
wara-un-Nahr, 1083 n, 108 It*.. 

Tons, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
6837*. 

Trak, — a town in the territory of 
^urasan, 471 n 5. 


Transoxiana, 1010 ti, 1058 n 6, 
108471. See also nncler Mawn^a- 
nn-Hahr. 

Trans-Oxus, the equivalent of Ma- 
wara-un-Nahi’, 921 «. 

Tripoli, in Syria, 101 ti 8, 

Tscliy Li, the Chinese province of, 
8857*. 

Tsing-fu.hay,-~ a province of China, 
98171. 

Tu^lak-abad,— a suburb of the city 
of Dihli, 59971. 

Tukeeabad, 448 7i 3, for Tigin-abacl, 
which seo. 

Tnkharistan. — a tract of coimti’y 
in Khnx’aaan, dependent on Balkh. 
xxii, xHx, Ixii, 23, 71, 74, 84, 94 
« 3, 99, 133, 137, 290, 800 aud7i 3, 
317 n 5, 320 ?i S, S37, 362 and n 3, 
375 7J-, 40171, 405713, 421, 423, 
423 and n 8, 424 71 3, 426 and ti 6, 
427 and 71, 428 and ji 1, 431, 432 
71 1, 436, 481 71 8, 505, 809 ti 2, 880, 
98971, 1002, 1004, 1006, 1008 ti 5, 
100971, 1010 a, 1011 71, 1016, 

101871, 1025 71, 10-45 71, 1054, 1057 
71 4, 1058 H 6, 1061)1.7, 1081 Til, 
3109, 1110)1, 1133, 1153, 1153?), 
1226 71 9, 

Tuku Kahrali, — a place in Mughulis- 
tan, 94071. 

Tola, the, — a river of Mughilliatari, 
108371. 

Tulak, — a district and town in the 
mountains near Hin'it, in the ter- 
ritory of J^urusau, xx, xxi, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, 201, 302, 381 n 5, 
45771,458 and)i4, 461 and 71 0, 
963, 1003712, 100-4, 1006, 1007 465, 
and 71 4, 10257), 1045)), 10557*0, 
1057, 1059 and)) 9, 1060 and 7)5, 
1061 and 71 9, 1003 and nn 4 and 5, 
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1069, 1070 and 11 , 1197, 1198, 
1201 -app. iii, v. 

Tull^ae, — a city of Turkiatan, be- 
tween Bigk-Bali^ and iCari.- 
Raram, 1184 n. 

Tun,— a district and town in the 
Pakistan of tkeMulabidah, 1192 «, 
119671^ 1197 » 3, 1198, 1214 and 

71 8 . 

Tunganabad, 448 7i 3, for Tigin- 
abad, whidi see. 

Ttlng Gliiw,— a city in the cotintry 
of tlie Kkita-is, 950 n. 

Tang-quin,- a town between Gan- 
nan and S&in, 1222 71. 

Tangut or Tungut,-~a tract of 
conatry sontli of Mnghfdistan, 
88971. fGhur. 32871. 

Tfir,— a place in the country of 

Tfir, — a city in the fahm or steppe 
in the E. and 9. of the territory 
of Kiighgliar, 922 n. 

Tur,— or 

Turin, — the countries east of the 
Jiljun [Osus], from tho limits of 
Hind to tho frontier of the 
Turks, Ixiv, 29, 84, 116, 118, 
133, 137, 280, 661719, 57971 4, 
797, 870 and 71 , 871, 877 m, 88271, 
902 71, 914 «, 9X5 ti, 917 ti 1, 920 71 , 
961 71, 99071, 1087 71, 1107, 127771. 

Turan Zamln, — the tract of country 
from the Naeman country to the 
banks of the Jiljun, 1073 n 4, 
107671,1146 71 . 

Turfan,— a tract of country south 
of Mughulistan, 889 ti, 916 n, 
92071 , 82271 , 966 a 6, 96971 1, 

985 71 . 

Turkey, 694 u 4. 

Turklah, or country of the Turks, 
8/8 71. See under TurkistSu. 

34 


Tnrkistan, xlv, xlvii. Hr, Iv, 27 » 4, 
29, 45 andnS, 69, 70 and 718 , 
84, 86 n, 91 71 2, 9471 3, 117 and », 
118, 133, 134, 164, 16S, 164, 
18671, 233 71715 and 6, 237, 240 
716, 244714, 2-16, 254,260,261, 
264, 267, 2G8 71 4, 270 and n 5, 
271 71, 273 and 71 5, 280, 883, 423 
and 71 8, 426 « 6, 474, 480, 481, 
485 71 3, 613, 532, 660 and m 4, 661 
71 9, 662 566 n 9, 594 »1, 598, 

699 and 71 10, 618 ti, 626, 655 71 2, 
696, €96 71, 712 » 9, 731 » 9, 744 
71 9, 768, 77177, 772 71, 774 ft, 
776 71, 784 and n and 71 6, 786 and 
»S, 791, 792, 79371, 796. 800, 
809, 815, 816, 847 711,867 and 
Til, 862, 863, 870 71, 87271, 880j 
881 n, 88471, 890 71, 89371, 896 ?i, 
901 », 902 71, 903 71, 004 n, 90S n, 
90671, 908 «, 909 71, 910 », 911, 
914 M, 915 H, 916 », 91 7 n 1, 918 n, 
919 n, 920 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924, n, 
925 71, 926 71, 932 n, 983 «, 984, 935 
n3, 937, 943 71, 952 71, 960 « 6, 
96171, 96371, 96371, 066 71 6, 068, 
969 7» I, 977 71, 980 and n 8, 984 n, 
1011 71, 1026, 103671, 104471, 1048 
n3, 1047, 1073 , 1077, 10S2n, 
1084 71, 1091 «, 1097 and n 6, 1104, 
1107, 1109, 1111, 1112 and 71 8, 
1114, 1117, 1119, 1127 n, 1128», 
1133, 1146, 1147, 114971, 1152 n, 
1167, 1 168, 1166, 1172, 1178, 1186 
and 71, 119171, 119471, 1200’7i, 
1216, 121671, 121771, 1220, 1223, 
122471, 1226 », 1226, 1257 undn, 
1283 and titi 8 and 1. 

Tur-lkurghah or Tur-i^urghah, — 
name of the Great Wall of China 
with the Turks, 956 «. 

Turghiz, — a fortress in the ^J^uliis- 
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tan of the MuKtidah, 244 n 4, 
2B4»4, 1192n.. 

Tarnsht, — a town near Bai in the 
‘Iralj.i-’Ajam, 126 » 1. 

— ^ity of Nlghiipiir in. Khnra* 
snn, 40 n 4, 44, 47, 4S, 7l»6. 
&ln, 130, 131 » 7, 181 a 9, 248 


n 8 , 247 n, 250 » 6 , 265 n7, 276 ft, 
471 aiuli 2 . 6 , 472 91, 479 );, 491, 
645 n 5, 991 n, 1027 n 8, 1028 n, 
1030 w, 103791, 104G«, 1117 «, 
1128 », 1149 n, 1194 », 119G», 
1287 », 1287 
Tyana, 78 ». 


^TTbaidiauj'^a tract of country in 
Arabia, 228 71 4. 

TJch, the Europeanized name of 
C ehoh ah, 200 n 4, 541 nn 6 and 8, 
642 71 9, 810 n, 812 7» 3, See also 
under 'C ohoh ali. 

t3' cl:ioh ah.~a city in tbe Sind pro- 
vince, on tie united waters of 
the Ghara and the Qfeiuab, xxi, 
XXT, xivii, fii, 200 aud n 4, 293, 
294 a, 449 71 2, 460 ji, 461 and ti-, 
489, 491, 630, 631 and 7*8, 682 
and ft 1, 63371, 63St», 639 n, 641 
andftft® and 7, 642 ft 9, 643 7t, 
644 and » 2, 609 ft 1, 611, 612 and 
» 6, 613 and ft 7, 6 14 ft 8, 616 and 
n 1, 617 7», 618 ft, 628, 633 » 6, 641 
n8, 64677, 65677,667, 668 aud ft, 
688 and 71 and ft 3, 689 an dn and 
TO 6, 692 and >i 3, 695 and n 2, 690 
TO and ft Sj 707, 711 and « 4, 714 
TO 9, 722, 724 and « 3, 727 and to 6, 
728, 730, 731, 746, 758 and ft 9, 
780, 781 and n 9, 782, 783 and to, 
784 and ft and ft 3, 785, 786 and 
TO 6, 792, 809,81077, 811 and to 8, 
812 ft 2, 81377, 826 ft 6, 840 ft 2, 
851 ft 8, 860, 107477, 1153 and 
nO, 1154 and 772 , 1166776, 1160 
and 17 7, 118177 2, 120177, 1202 », 
1224 ft. 


Gohg^ah-i-Jaiali,— -natHG by wfiicrh 
tJ obch ah is also called, 641 77 6. 

U ohoha h-i-M akiidum. — one of the 
quartei-s of the city of O chch ab , 
641776. 

lJ ohch Hh-i-Moghal.-~-OKe of the 
quarters of tho city of U oheha h, 
641776, 

tl cholv ah-i- Sba rlfj — one of the 
quarters of the city of tJ Qho.b ab, 
641776. 

tToh-t7^ul Gladmur, — a city in the 
country of the Urus [RuBBians], 
117177 , 

XJdal, — a fortresa of Hindustan, 
about four miles S, B. of EanauJ , 
68977. 

Udlpur, — a town to the east of the 
Arawali mountains, 621 77 . 

Udiaah,— a territory adjoining Jffj* 
nag,ar, 692 », 693 77 . 

iTdTsah-Jfig-nrithhj—a district of 
Bangalah, 688 ft. 

Uhand,— a fortress above the junc- 
tion of tho Nll-ab or river of 
Kabul with tho Indus, 78 77 , 

Uiguria, 918 «, for f-ghuria, or coun- 
try of tho I-ghurs, ■which see. 

Um-Kun, — tho Turkish name of 
tho Groat Wall of China, 
95617. 
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tfjan,— a town in the territory of 
Fars, 184n. 

UJen, 623 n 9, for UJiain, which aeo. 

Pii-Khel. — a town in the province 
of Karman, in Afghlniatan, 499'fl.. 

Ujjain, the ancient capital of Mal- 
wah, 617 andu3, 621 m 6, 623 
n9, 733 « 5,735 n 9,817 u 7. 

XJjjain-Nagari, — a fortress of Mai- 
wahj in Hindustan, 622, 623 n 9, 
628. 

— a place in the territory of 
Sijistan, 35 », 81 ti. See also 
tinder "Ok. 

Ck,— a fortress of Sijistan or 
Zawulistan, xlv, xlvii, 34 and n 8, 
85 201 and TO 4, 1120 and « 2, 

1122 n, 1124, 1126, 1126 and n 6, 
1193%. 

— a place in Torkistan, 1083 n. 
Also called Akabar and A^air. 

’Ukba Qhuzak, — a pass in a lofty 
monntaiu in Northern India, 
87». 

Cla-tixnur [Uladimr], — a territory 
in the country of the Urus [Hns- 
fiians], 1171«. 

Ulu^-T«^ or tJr-Tagh) — a range 
of mountains in Mughuliatan, the 
Thianshan mountains of the 
maps, 876 n, 920 It, 922 m, 949 m, 
969m, 970 m2, 1184m. 

Ulugli-Ta^, same as Uluglj-Tagh, 
which see. 

Clugh-Yurat, also styled the Ajal 
or Original Turat of the Siiin- 
glz Khan, referring to Kalur-3n 
and Kara-l^uram, 1104m6, 
1106 M, 1138m, 1140m, H86m. 

Ulus or Ulush Arki or Argi,— 
a tract of country in Mughulis- 
tan, 895 m. 


tJlus-i-Aurgnh or tlrgah,-~-tha 
Onrgn or Kuren of modern 
maps, 895 m. 

Umhcylah, — a town in the Panjabt 
the Umballaof the maps, 327 

’Umman, — a district and town in 
Arabia, 65 m 5, 88 « 2, 179 m3, 
903 m. 

’Umman, sea of, — the Arabian Boa, 
903 ». 

Umurdan or tJmardan, the capital 
of the Jaj-nngar state, 688 m, 
763andM4. 

Umnrdan or Umardan, — a wilayat 
or district of the Jaj-nagar state, 
688 «. 

tin Muran, the, — a river of Mu^ii- 
listan, 943 m. 

■Ongu. — name of the Great Wall 
of China with the Khita-is. 956 n. 

Un-Nur, the, 77 m. See under the 
river Nur. 

Un-ui,~-a city in the country of 
the Khita-is. 956 m, 

Upper Andes, the, 663 m 8, 737. 

Upper Do-ab, 706 m 7. 

Upper Hungary, 1168 m. 

Upper Jennoasei, the, 983 m. 

Upper Sind. See under Sind. 

tJr or Aor Murin, the,— a river on 
the frontier of Khita, 943 m. 

Urdu Balik. See under the Urdue 

Baligii. 

Urdue-Baligh, — another name of 
Kora-IjLuram, which is also oalled 
the Uln^ Turat, 916 m, 1106 m, 
1110 m6, 1121 m, 1139 w, 1140 m, 
1172m 9. 

Urdu^and,— another name of Kash- 
^ar,984». 

Urga,— a town in Mu^uliatan, 

1 1090m. 
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Urgan, — a place in the terrltosfy of 
Ghnznm: probably Urgiin, xlir, 
392 find. 71 Q. 

tJrganj/tlie capital city of Khwa- 
razm, as called by the Turks ; 
the Jur jamah of the Arabs and 
the Gurganj of the ’Ajamis, 
xlv, xlviii, 62% 9, 188 u, 803 », 
829%, 1000%, 1097% 7, 1098%, 
1101%!, 1103%, 1116%, Ills 
% 9, 1123 n, 1143 %. 

tJrganj-i-KubrI ["Ktibra?], the 
tapital of Hjwarazm, 929%. 
See also under tJrganj. 

TJrgendj, 1097ft7, 1098%, for 
Urganj, which see. 

tTrghundah, the, 1070% 9, for the 
Arghand, which Bee. 

Urgun,—- a place in the diairiot of 
Ohaznin, xlix. 

XJrgundah, the, 1070 % 9, for the 
Arghand-ah, which see. 

Urjand, 62 and%9, for TJz-gand, 
the city in Parghanah. 

"Orkan, 392% 6, same as tTrgSn, 
which see. 

Urmurdan or Annardan. See 
undef tJmurdan. 

Urna-desa or the Upper An-des,— • 
a part of Tibbat, 737 and 9. 

Ur-Tagh or 'Or-Tagh,— ~or 

Ur-Tiik or TTr-Ta^,— a range of 
mountains in Mnghulistan, 876 «, 
879 71, 970% 2. See also under 
Ulngh-Tn^. 

Urnmchi,--a city in the Oonntry 
of the Ighurs, 918 ». 

Urumi or Arumi,--a city in the 
territory of Tingkut or J^aghln, 
1086 7J,. 

tJrumI, sea of, — the Lake Cm* 
mlah in Azarbaxjan, 1262 %. 


tJrumiah, Lake,-~-in Azarhaijan, 
1262 n. 

Urumtsi, — a city in the country of 
the I-ghfirs, 918 7t, 

Urns or Rub, country of, 1165 7i, 
116871, 1171 7>. 

Usaneth,— a fortress in Gharfis- 
tan, 1001 11 . [658 -n 2. 

Ush, — a place near Baghdad, 62277, 

Ush, — a city in the territory of 
Far^anah, in Mawara-nu-Nahr, 
921 7f., 96271. 

Uskun-Luk, the, —a range of moun- 
tains in the country of the I- 
^urs, 889%. 

Usun, the, —a river isaning from 
the monntains of Buldan Kd-Ir 
and falling into the river of Ar- 
digh in Turkistan, 114371. 

tJ-tag^ij—or 

U-tak, — a tract of country ip Mu- 
^ulistan, 11787». 

Utrar, — a district and town in 
Turkistan, 262% 1, 2667a, 272 
and%T, 273 and7i6, 280% 9, 
889 %, 89071, 90877,911%, 9207?, 
953 %, 966, 968, 969 and ti 1, 970 
and 77 2, 971%, 975 and % 6, 978 
and%, 9857a, 986%, 988%, 1041, 
1184%, — also called Farab, which 
see. 

Ozbakistan, the country of the 
Uzhaks in Turkistan, 890%. 

’Uzdi hospital, — of Baghdad, found- 
ed by ’U?d-ud-Daulah Buwiah, 
124377. 

tlzgand, — a city and town in the 
territory of Farghanah, in Mawa- 
ra-un-Nahr, 62% 9, 6877, 138 
n and 77 8, 903 n, 921 %, 922 n. 

Ozjand, 62% 9, for "Ozgand, the 
city in Farglianah, 
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CTzlkana or Yuzlkand,— a oifcy in 
Tarkistan, x\v, 970«2, 97l». 
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TJzmardan or Azmurdan. 
der tJmurdan. 


Vacnf,— incorrect spelling of Wa\f, 
the village in the district of Bagh- 
dad, 1254 «. 

Vailinnd, 339 » 7, for Waihind, 
which sea. 

Valania, the conntry between the 
Danube and the Atil or Volga, 
1168». 

Van, Lake,— in Armenia, 1264 ». 
See also nnder Wan. 


Vladimr, — a territory in tho conn- 
try of tlioUrus [Enssiana], 
1171 a. 

Volga, tho, 1170 «. 3. See also un- 
der the Wolga. 

Vu-chang-Pfi, capital of tho Chi- 
neso province of Ilu-quang, 
1219»,1321». 
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■Wabera,— a town of Switzerland 
near Bern, zvii. 

W abhind or W abhand, 76 n 2. See 
nnder Behind and Waihind. 

Wadawajzd, — a town of Ghariistin 
in Khnrasan. 369 ond»8, 370 ». 

Wadi, the, —-the valley of the Tig- 
ris and the Euphrates, 1260 and 
» 6 . 

Wadi, the,— -a valley near the 
'Ayn-i-Jalut in Syria, 1277 n. 

WSekal l^fur^an or Bljand,-- -a 
stronghold in the conntry of the 
Makrits, 947 n. 

Waeshan, — a district in the conn- 
try of ^5r, 317 » 4. 

Wahand, 76, 80 «. See nnder 
Bahind and Waihind. 

Wahind, 70, (7. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Wahind- Sugar, the, — the river of 
Waihind or the Indus, 80 n. 


Waihind or Bahind,— a city on 
tho bank of tho river Sind, 76 
andn2, 77 », 78 «, 79 71, SOn., 
81 n, 293 », 339 n 7, 1018 n, 1043 
«1, 1217«. 

Waihind, — the ancient name of 
Kandahar of Afghanistan, 1018 w. 

WajTah, — a district and oastlo in. 
the country of ^ur, 340 and 
n 1, 392 and u 6. 

Wajiristan,— a district and town 
in tho country of Ghtlr, 103 n 6, 
324n, 334 andnS, 367 andnl, 
366, 369, 447, 491. 

Wajzaward, 370», for Wadawajsd, 
which see. 

WaVf,— a village in the district of 
Bagdad, 1264 «. 

Wa^an, — a tract of country in 
Central Asia, 1044 n. 

WaKtsh, — a dependency of Bada^- 
shan, 390, 424 and?i2, 426 and 
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n6, 436, 490j 494, 909 n. Also 
called Klmtlan. 

W.alfTisli-Ab, the, — a river issuing 
out of Turkistanand falling into 
tho OxuB near Tirmid, 42671.6, 
90971. 

Walifin, — incorrectly for Walisli- 
tfin, xlviii, 288 n, 289 n, 290 n 4, 
1 017 71., 1018 7V, 1019 n, 1020 n, 
102571. 

Walldsln, — a tract of country in the 
.Lazirah [Mesopotamia], 22871 4. 

Wrdm, — an error for Walwalij, 
which see, 28871.3, 1018 ti. 

Walshian,— a town north of Bamian 
and Gliaznin, 1018 n. 

Walshian, — a district in tho country 
of Ghiir, 817714. 

Walisht, — a territory in tlia moun- 
tain tract of War.ani, in tho 
country of Ghur, 319 and ti 6, 681 
and 71, 101871. 

Walishtan, 317 7i 4, 681 n. See 

under Walisht of Ghur. 

Wllishfcan,— -a tract of country in 
TnMk^i'istan of BalMi, xlviii, xlix, 
681 and 71, 1016, 101771, 1018 ti, 
101971, 102071, 102571, 

Walistan, — a town in tho territory 
of Khurasan, 319 n 5. 

Walhh. — a town in Tnkharistan of 
Balkh, 426 «6, 980 71, 1002 and 
71 4, 1004, 1023 and 71 9, 1024 71 2, 
1025 and 71 and 71 3, 1026, 1027 
n 8, 1054, 1068 ti 8, 1061 ti 7. 

Walwalij, — a town in the district 
of BallA, in Khurasan, 288 « 3, 
426 71.6, 101071, 101771, 101871, 
102571, 1163. 

Wamian, — inoorroofcly for Walisli. 
tan, xlviii, 288 7> 3, 289 ?t, 290 
714, 


Wamian, 288 ti 3, Same as Bamian, 
which SCO. 

Wamund, for Waihind in Reynolds’ 
version of al-’XJtbi, 767i2, 

Wan [vul. Van], Lake, — in Arme- 
nia, 1264 ti, 1275 ti 2. 

Wana-Ganga, the, — a river of Hin- 
dustan, 68871. 

Wan j -rut, — a territory in the Mul- 
tan province, 723 and n 1, 725 n 6. 

Warangnl, in the Dakhan, formerly 
called A rangul, 589 71.. 

WaranT, — a mountain tract in the 
conntry of Ghur. 319, 1018 ti. 

Warshrid,— or 

Warshfidah, — a territory in the 
country of Ghur, 339 and ?i6. 

Wnrshnr, 839 71 6, fol* Warshadah, 
which see. 

War-Tagh, — or 

War-Tal^, — a range of mountains 
in Mug^idistan, 875 ti. 

Warwfilm, 42671 6, for Zawnlin, the 
district of Balklj. 

Wasit,-— a district and town in 
’IiaV, 10, 1261 71 7. 

Wawrilln, — a town in the vicinity 
of Kunduz, 288713. 

WazTrabad, — a town of Hindustan, 
678711. 

Wejz,— a plain in the territory of 
laiir, 372718 . 

Wesah, — a district of Mawarfi-un- 
Nahr, 423 718. 

Western Asia, 126 71 8, 87071, 930 ti, 
1190711. 

Western Lyau,-— the empire of the 
Kin with the Chinese, 921 ?i. 

Western Kamrnp, 66371. 

Western Tnrkistan, 980718, 

Wha-chew, — a town in the district 
of Si-gan-fd, in China, 1218 ti. 
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Whan-chew, — a city in tho Chinese 
proTiiice of Karohiu, 1141 n, 
1218». 

Wbatindah, fortress of, 79 n, 80n. 
Same as Bathiiulah or Bhatin- 
dah, which see. 

Whayley, — a town in the country 
of Khitu or Q^In, 958 n. 

Wihar, 552 n 3, — name of Bihar in 
Sanskrit. 

Wihat or Bihat, thOy 635 n, 536 h, 
537 «. See the Bihat. 

Wihatah or Bihatah, the, 536 ». 
Seo under tho Bihat. 

Wijayapur or Bijaipur,— a town of 
Hindustan, 560 « 4, 


Xandu, the name in Eamusio of 
Bhang-tu or Eay-ping-Fu, the 


Yakah l^lurfil^, — the place where tho 
Ohingiz Khan was buried, 1123 n. 
Also styled Bull^an or Burkan 
Ealdun. 

Yakah Wandur, — a monntain range 
in Mug^ulistan, 1143 formerly 

called Buldan Ka-ir, 

Ya’kubah, — a district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad, 1255 n, 
Yalarwan,^ — a fortress in Gharjis- 
tan of Khurasan-. 116 w 6, 1072 
n 5. Same as Balarwan of Ghar- 
jistan, which see. 

Yalasa-ghun, 920 », for Bilasiightun, 
which soe. 



Wifcriimpur or Bikrfimpur, — a town 
of Iliiidustaa south-east of Dlia- 
kah, 658 nl. 

Windsor Castle, 651 m 6. 

Wolga, the, — the Volga of the 
maps, 870 a, 1000 n, 1169 w, 1170 
n3, 1 172 n 9, 1173 7i, 1290 a 9. 
It is also called the Atil. 

Wnrdhan, 561 7i 8, for Burdhan-kot, 
which see. 

Wurmaghan, 392n6. 

Wurudah-Dujs, — a fortress in the 
mountainous tract between Ha- 
madan and tho Siwiid of Bagli- 
dad, 1238 h8. 


capital of tho Ohingiziab dynasty 
in Tartary, 1219 n. 


Yamak or Tantak, — a district and 
town in Turkistan, 961 n. 
Yaman,— a province in Arabia, 
xxxiii, 6,7,8, 26 an d» 2, 138 
140« 5, 203, 214 andn 6, 226 and 
«7, 228and»4, 303?t7. 

Yamana, the, — another name of 
theJunor Jumnah, 733 a 7, 
a 9. 

^Jaxartoa], 

Yangtsi, 
listau. 
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Yjirlyand,— a oifcjr . south-east of 
Kaghgliai*, 899 », 922 Ji, 942 to, 
984», 1044to. 

Yashtal or BagJjgal, Dara’h or Pass 
of, — oa the road to 'fal-^aa, 
1208 to. 

Yasun Mur.an, the, — a rirer is- 
suing from the mountains of 
Buldau Ka-ir and falling infio 
the river of Ardlsh in Turkis- 
tan, 1143 to. 

Yatur or Yitur,— a fort neat the 
Junction of the La’ir-wal with 
the Ab-i-Sind, 77 «, 78 ». 

Yazar or Yaraz, — a fortress in Si- 
jistan, 102811. 

Yazd, — a town in the territory of 
Azarbaljau, 296 to. 

Yazdawlah or Zaudiah, — a depen- 
dency of Hiriit, 287 to. 

Yazwan, — a plain in the territory 
of Sind, 1047 TO 4. Also called 
Mirwan and NirwSn. 

Yehu, — a mountain range of Khita. 
958 TO, 

Yellow Lake, the,— the S§rTgh-Kol, 
of Bada^ghan, Iv. 

Yellow Eiver, the,— in Mongolia, 
950 to. 

Yellow Valley,— the Sarj|^-?ol, in 
BadaWi^in, Iv. 


Yengigent, 970 «, for Yaagi-kaat, 
which see. 

Yenissei, the, 983 to, for the Jana 
or Kham-Muran. 

Yon-king,— a city a little north of 
Pekin, 958 to. 

Yighur [I-ghur], — a country of 
Turkistan, 267, 270. See under 
the I-ghur country. 

Yitur or Yatdr, — a fort near the 
Junction of the La’ir-w'51 with 
the Ab-i-Sind, 77 to, 78 to. 

Ylale, 993 to, for lial, the fortress 
of Mazandaran, which see. 

Yughma,— a city aud territory in 
Turkistan, 902 TO, 909 to, 935 to 3, 
1158 TO 3. 

Ya|^ma-oul,— a city or town in 
Turkistan, 935 » 3. 

YQm^al, — a place in Mu^ulistau, 
1258 to8, 

Yunau, sea of,— the Mediterranean, 
1223 to. 

Ynn-nan, — a tract of country in 
Tibbat, 1217 «, 1218 », 1221 «. 

Yurat. See under the Ulugh Yurat 
or A?al Yurat. 

Yuzkaud or Uzkaud, — a city in 
Turkistan, 971 to. 


Zfibil, 1020 TO, wrong spelling of 
Kabul. 

Zabul, — a district and town in the 
country of Ghur, 309 «, 319 to 5, 
376 , 880, 1020 TO, 1022 to. 

Zabulestuu, 1017 TO for Zabulistan, 
which SCO. 


Zabulistan,— a tract of country 
north-east and south-east of 
Ghazuin, 88 » 2, 184 to, 356 to, 
1017 TO, 1020 TO. See also under 
Zawulistan. 

Zafarabad,— a city of Hindustan, 
93 TO 9, 501 TO. 
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Zatnin,— a district in the country 
of Ghur. 386. 

Zanain-i-Dttwarj — a district in the 
territory of Ghur. in Khurasan. 
21,74, 111, 185%, 267, 317 « 5, 
320 n 3, 324 71, 32971, 850, 355 
71 7, 374 and 71 8, 386, 393,394, 
897,492717, 49371,101871. See 
also under Dawar, 

Zamin of Ku?dar, 74. See under 
IKufdar. 

Zang, fortress of, 1072 ti 4, same as 
Lang, which see. 

Zar*i*Mar^, — a mountain of Man- 
desh in the country of Ghur, 
306 and 71 4, 818, 331, 410 and 
7i6. 

Zaran or Bazan,— a tract in the 
country of Ghur. 32671. 

Zaranj, the capital city of the ter* 
ritory of Sijistan of Khurasan, 
xxiv, 20 71 8, 188 71 7, 195 ti 2, 
809 71, 318 71 6, 1122 ti, 1123 ti. 

Zarir,— -a plain in the territory of 
Ghur, 372 and 718 . 

Zaristan, — a district in the country 
of Ghur. 819716. 

Zar-koh, — a fortress in the Kuhis* 
tan of the Mullljidah, 1192 71 . 

Zarnuh,-— a town of Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 976716. 


Zaudiah or Yazdawiah,— a depend- 
ency of Hirat, 28771. 
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Zawah, — a town in the district of 
Nishapur, 98071, 119571, 

Zawalln, — a district in the territory 
of Bal fch. in Khurasan. 42671 6 
101871. 

Zawnl, 819 »i 5, 880. Same as Za- 
bul, which see, 

Zawuliatan, — another name of the 
territory of Sijistan, in Khurasan, 
16, 21, 67 71 8, 71, 87 71, 88 71 2, 102, 
106, 18471, 267, 317 and 71 4, 320, 
36671, 101771,102071,1119, 1120 
712,1133. 

Zawzan, —a town in the province 
of Kishapur, in j^urasan, 177 
71 6, 268 71, 266 ti, 281 71 5, 

283 and titi 8 and 9, 286 n 7, 

ZerSn, — a darah in the province of 
Kaj'man east of Shaluzan, 499 ti. 

Zerni, the ancient capital of the 
country of Ghur. 1067 n 4. 

Zi^tt or Ei^it 
fortress of 
^uhistan. 


Khurasan, xxix, 821 n 5, 
Zu^ak*i*Maran, castle 
tress near Bamian, 80471 1, 102671. 
Zdmisht,— 


ERRATA. 

P. 7, for lines 6-7o sabstituta j— 

‘H 880 n, S83„, 888» 

Akbar-Namah, Of Pai?i the Sarhindi, the, xvi. 

P. 13, 1. 42 b, dele p, 145 n 4, and add « 

t-i&LrufS ““ Bar. 


